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Juniata moves up in rankings 

Placed 75th on Forbes’ “Best Colleges” survey above Penn, Dartmouth 


By Kelly O’Shea 


Juniata College recently ranked 
75th on “Forbes Magazine’s 2009 
survey of “America’s Best Col¬ 
leges.” Juniata College also ranked 
85th on “U.S. News’” survey of 
“Liberal Arts Colleges Rankings” 
as well. 

According to the Princeton Re¬ 
view, “Juniata has catapulted from 
regional to national status in the 
past decade.” 

Both “Forbes” and “U.S. News” 
made their 2009 survey results 
public in August of this year. Presi¬ 
dent Thomas Kepple explained the 


main differences that distinguish 
the two surveys. “The ‘U.S. News’ 
survey is input generated, meaning 
emphasis is placed on SAT scores 
and faculty salaries, whereas 
the ‘Forbes’ survey focuses on a 
school’s output, such as who’s who 
in a graduating class.” 

The methodology behind 
“Forbes’” college survey strays 
from the mundane information of 
some of the more typical surveys. 
“Forbes” states, “While some col¬ 
lege rankings are based partly on 
school reputation as evaluated by 
college administrators and on the 
amount of money spent, we focus 


on things which directly concern 
incoming students.” 

The criteria for “Forbes’” sur¬ 
vey can be broken into three key 
elements: student evaluations, 
post-graduate success and the av¬ 
erage student debt after four years. 
In this survey, “Forbes” said, “A 
good college is one that meets stu¬ 
dent needs.” 

Sophomore Meghan McGlone 
shared how proud she was to hear 
of the College’s recognition. “It 
makes me feel like such a legit 
student, this just reinforces why I 
know I made the right decision to 
come here,” said McGlone. 


With Juniata College, a school 
unfamiliar to many, ranking higher 
on “Forbes’” survey than some of 
America’s most renowned schools 
including the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Dartmouth College and 
Duke University, one cannot help 
but question how the College re¬ 
ceived such high rankings. 

Ranked as 113th on the list last 
year, it i’s clear that Juniata Col¬ 
lege is making changes for the bet¬ 
ter and they are paying off. Presi¬ 
dent Kepple contributes the high 
rank in 2009 to increasing gradu¬ 
ation rates. “In 2008, we had a 96 
percent graduation rate, which is a 


high percentage, to say the least, 
considering all of these students 
graduated in four years or less,” 
said Kepple. 

“I think because we’re such a 
small school students feel more 
comfortable with approaching their 
professors, so we’re getting more 
attention and taking advantage of 
the opportunities we’re presented,” 
said sophomore Kim Amrod. 

According to Carlee Ranalli, di¬ 
rector of institutional planning and 
research, the high rank the Col¬ 
lege received this year is largely 


► see FORBES page 5 


Bear hug for Storming freshman 
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Senior Andy Orr tackles a freshman attempting to make it through the arch. 


Dale Hall renovations: 
access denied 


Blowing smoke 

Recent surge in popularity of hookah use on 
campus ignites debate over College policy 


By Bethany Noelle Meloche 


The new Dale Hall entrance has left 
some students and faculty disappointed 
and concerned about the College’s com¬ 
mitment to accessibility. The entrance, 
completed this August, features a set of 
10 concrete stairs leading up to a handi¬ 
capped-accessible automated door. No¬ 
ticeably missing is a handicapped acces¬ 
sible ramp. 

“I was confused and frustrated when 


the grass seed was sown, marking the end 
of construction. I simply hoped the auto 
doors weren’t [supposed] to suffice for 
accessibility,.” said senior Emily Brant. 

Professor Jack Barlow from the Poli¬ 
tics department said, “Actually, I laughed, 
because Fm a connoisseur of irony. Then 
I started asking questions.” 

Anna Jaworski, a junior, brought her 
questions out into the open by posting on 


► see ACCESSIBILITY page 4 


By David Hatem 


A recent surge in popularity of the hookah, 
a large smoking pipe that implements hoses 
and a water chamber for filtration, has caused 
some students to both question and criticize 
the campus’ hookah policy. The policy es¬ 
tablished in 2006 states that hookahs are not 
permitted on campus. 

“A hookah is just like a candle; it has the 
ability to ignite, and that’s all we need to ban 
them,” said Matthew Lovell, di¬ 
rector of residential life. “When 
it comes down to it, hookahs are 
a fire hazard and a safety risk for 
everyone on campus.” 

Director of Public Safety and 
Residential Life Tim Launtz ex¬ 
pressed a similar sentiment. “Ini¬ 
tially the ban was because of the 
open flame required to light the 
hookah coals,” he said. 

However, Launtz listed addi¬ 
tional reasons for the school-wide 
ban on hookahs. 

“Hookahs provide an unnec¬ 
essary hassle for all involved.” 

Launtz also said that the policy 
has other benefits for students. 

“The ban on hookahs safeguards 
students from outside harassment 
from those who think that they are 
being used to smoke marijuana.” 

Launtz said that if the administration al¬ 
lowed students to smoke hookahs on cam¬ 
pus, the local authorities would start look for 
students using them to smoke marijuana. 

“Although the fire hazard aspect of the 


hookah is the main reason for the ban, the 
fact that it can be used for more exotic as¬ 
pects definitely plays a role in the ban,” said 
Launtz. 

Many students feel that the possibility of 
hookah being used to smoke marijuana is 
slim, simply because there are easier and 
more inconspicuous ways to smoke mari¬ 
juana, such as in a hollowed out cigar. 

“It isn’t beyond a shadow of doubt that 
they’re being used to smoke marijuana, 
but precautions should still be 
taken to ensure that students 
are not smoking marijuana out 
of hookahs, even if we haven’t 
put emphasis on hookahs being 
used in that way.” 

Hookahs, although a fire 
hazard, are used both culturally 
and recreationally. Although off 
campus hookah bars exist, such 
as Jamaican Junction in State 
College, some students are still 
unsatisfied about their options 
when it comes to smoking hoo¬ 
kah. 

“The current hookah policy 
restricts the exploration of 
newly given rights as college 
age students,” said Junior Jake 
Johnston, president of the cigar 
club. “Hookahs should be al¬ 
lowed as long as you can prove 
it isn’t weed being smoked. Hookahs aren’t 
a fire hazard if they’re smoked outside and 
the user is responsible.” 


► see HOOKAH page 7 
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A Juniata College 
student holds a 
hookah. 


The 411 on H1N1 

Swine flu on campus: 
overreaction or under¬ 
control? The risks are 
real, but are the rumors? 

NEWS, page 2 



Fine Campus Cuisine 



Date night just got classier. 
Calverts offers fine dining 
on a DCB budget. 


A&E, page 10 
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Far-out fiddles 



Campus bee club 
struggles to maintain 
hive. Find out the buzz 
on the bees in BAC. 

NEWS, page 6 



Barrage will bring its 
unique brand of musical 
talent to Juniata on Friday 
Oct. 2. 

A&E, page 9 
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Budget cuts cause artistic “blue period” 

Local museums shout out in protest to save the arts 


By Nicole M. Houck 


The new Pennsylvania budget 
was to be passed this summer. 
However, an inability to come to 
a final decision has led to budget 
cuts in important areas as delib¬ 
erations continue. One of the most 
controversial budget proposals un¬ 
der dispute is a complete cut in arts 
funding, affecting theater, music, 
and art institutions throughout the 
state. 

Usually, the state of Pennsyl¬ 
vania allocates $14 million to the 
Pennsylvania Council of the Arts, 
which distributes this money to 
over 560 arts organizations in 
the state of Pennsylvania. This 
funding is vital to arts in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Gerald Prosser, a senior, is 
spearheading an effort to make a 
student alliance to raise awareness 
of this issue. It is Prosser’s hope to 
eventually coordinate with similar 


groups at other campuses. Prosser 
is currently working on a YouTube 
project to give a student voice to 
this issue. 

“The arts have always been 
important in my life. I’ve been 
involved in the arts since I was 10 
years old, and they helped make me 
who I am as a person. If funding 
for the arts is cut, children will not 
get to experience that and they will 
not have the opportunity to foster 
their creativity and give them mo¬ 
tivation in life. I don’t want to see 
this happen. Someone has to take 
the first step. Why shouldn’t it be 
me?” Prosser said. He is holding 
informational meetings for inter¬ 
ested students to join this student 
alliance. 

Raising awareness about this 
issue has become a statewide 
project. Juniata’s own Director of 
Performing Arts Chad Herzog is 
spearheading a campaign called 
“Save the Arts in Pennsylvania.” 


Arts organizations throughout the 
state have been participating in ef¬ 
forts to raise awareness of the ef¬ 
fects that budget cuts have on the 
arts. 

“Arts aren’t just important be¬ 
cause we like pictures on our walls 
or to listen to music, but [the bud¬ 
get cut] affects 62,000 jobs,” said 
Herzog. The funding cuts affect all 
of us, including Juniata students. 
The Pennsylvania Council on the 
Arts (PCA) contributes $3000 of 
the $14 million budget to Juniata’s 
art program. This money enables 
Juniata Presents to book the acts 
for the season. Without this contri¬ 
bution, the season would go from 
consisting of seven acts to about 
two acts. 

Artless Wednesdays are one of 
Herzog’s efforts to demonstrate 
what happens if there is no hand¬ 
ing for the arts. Every Wednesday, 
museums and art organizations 
all over Pennsylvania carry out 


symbolic gestures. A museum in 
Westmoreland, PA, began dim¬ 
ming their lights for one hour ev¬ 
ery Wednesday, adding a one hour 
period for every day the budget 
impasse was not resolved. 

Currently, the lights are dimmed 
for the duration of the day because 
the impasse has lasted so long. Lo¬ 
cally, to demonstrate how the bud¬ 
get cut affects the arts in Hunting¬ 
don, the town’s mural was covered 
and the Juniata College Art Mu¬ 
seum dimmed display lights. 

Executive Director of the PCA, 
Philip Horn, stressed the impor¬ 
tance of a place for the arts in 
the state budget. According to 
Horn, this budget plays a huge part 
in the handing for art programs 
in schools. 

When the PCA is awarded the 
state handing, it allocates a por¬ 
tion of this money to the Arts 
in Education Program, which, 
in accordance with twelve part¬ 


ner programs, provides services 
and funding throughout schools 
in Pennsylvania. Without this 
handing, theater, music, and art 
education departments would suf¬ 
fer. 

According to Prosser and Her¬ 
zog, getting involved in this cause 
is very simple. The easiest way 
to voice your opinion is through 
a phone call to Pennsylvania State 
Representatives Eichelberger and 
Fleck, and a follow up e-mail. 

Horn says the efforts of everyday 
people have made a huge impact. 
Funding for the arts has received a 
higher place on the budget agenda. 
Currently a budget is being dis¬ 
cussed which will provide $ 10,000 
in handing for the arts. According 
to Herzog, the $14 million bud¬ 
get the PCA is pushing for is not 
asking for a lot. If every person in 
Pennsylvania contributed $1.50 a 
year to this cause, it would be the 
equivalent. 


Extreme Makeover: JCEL edition 

Renovations to business incubator benefit both students and the community 
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Workers operate heavy machinery to complete the renovations at the 
Alfarata, home of the Sill Business Incubator and JCEL 


By William Campbell 


The Juniata College Center 
for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
(JCEL) is currently undergoing 
renovations to provide more in¬ 
cubator space for small business 
tenants and improve the exterior 
appearance of the building. 

The renovation of JCEL began 
in July and will cost $2.2 million. 
The entire renovation project will 
not be finished until the summer 
of 2010. The $2.2 million was 
not fully handed by the College; 
$952,000 came from federal sourc¬ 
es, $752,000 came from economic 
development programs within 
Pennsylvania and the remaining 
hands came from the College. 

The intentions of the JCEL reno¬ 
vations are more than just enhanc¬ 
ing the incubator facilities. The 
renovations provide JCEL a way 
to enhance the Huntingdon com¬ 
munity through economic devel¬ 
opment and small business growth. 
These renovations will also benefit 
students starting small businesses 
by providing more space and op¬ 
portunity to grow their business. 
The new renovations will also in¬ 
clude appearance improvements 
and access to JCEL from Moore 


Street. Currently the only public 
access to JCEL is located along 
14th Street. 

The College purchased the 
structure, located on 14th Street 
and Moore, across from Sheetz, in 
1999, formerly used as the Alfra- 
reta Elementary school. Although 
JCEL is being redone in phases, 
this will be the most extensive. 


JCEL made its debut in January of 
2003 with the administrative suite 
located on the first floor of the west 
wing and the second floor reserved 
for tenant space. 

The renovations began with the 
abatement of the rear wing and the 
demolition of the former elemen¬ 
tary school gymnasium. 

“The gymnasium was in too 


poor condition to renovate, and 
had to be demolished.” said Nick 
Felice, JCEL eExecutive dDirec- 
tor. The most serious problem the 
gymnasium faced was a leaking 
roof which damaged the floor be¬ 
yond repair. However, there were 
considerations to try and fix the 
gymnasium. Unfortunately, it was 
deemed too costly. The area where 
the gymnasium used to sit will now 
be converted into a green space and 
will include planted grass, shrubs 
and trees. 

Currently, 25 percent of the re¬ 
maining first floor space and the 
entire second floor of the rear wing 
will be renovated totaling nearly 
9,000 square feet. The second floor 
will now be occupied with offices, 
light assembly space and one wet 
lab facility. The wet lab will be 
located within the incubator and 
used by companies looking to do 
research in biology and chemistry. 
This wet lab will not be used as a 
production lab, but strictly for re¬ 
search. 

Although there will be no new 
jobs immediately created through 
the renovations, it is estimated to 
create between 30 and 35 new jobs 
in Huntingdon County over the 
next three years. The new space 


will be managed by the current 
JCEL staff, along with Juniata Fa¬ 
cilities, who will take care of the 
maintenance and cleaning. 

“The most important thing 
about the construction to me is the 
much needed attention it brings to 
JCEL. Hopefully students will see 
this constmction and investigate 
JCEL to see what it is all about,” 
said junior Doug Jackson. Jackson 
is the president of Greener Leas¬ 
ing, a student run business created 
with the assistance of programs at 
JCEL. 

The new tenant space, with its 
varying uses, can produce different 
types of jobs. The light assembly 
space can be used by companies 
who need space to assemble their 
products, but are not yet consid¬ 
ered companies. 

First floor renovations include 
plans for an eventual food incuba¬ 
tor. However the handing for the 
food incubator has not been se¬ 
cured, but renovations will be com¬ 
pleted for its eventual creation. The 
food incubator will act much of the 
same way as the regular business 
incubator, but will focus on start¬ 
up businesses in food production. 

Third floor renovations have yet 
to be scheduled or determined. 


A-pork-alypse Now: a genuine concern or hogwash? 


By Jewel L. Daniels 


Dr. Laura Siems, a Health and 
Wellness physician, and Dr. Mi¬ 
chael Boyle, Professor of Biology 
and William J. von Liebig Chair 
of Biomedical Sciences, are en¬ 
couraging Juniata students to take 
the proper precautions against flu 
outbreaks. The Juniata College 
Emergency Response Commit¬ 
tee does not currently have a plan 
to quarantine infected students, or 
minimize an outbreak, if one oc¬ 
curred on campus. 

Dr. Siems believes that people 
are overreacting to the HINI virus 
(Swine Flu). “The vaccine might 


prevent a widespread outbreak. It’s 
a gamble, a guess; we might see 
two cases with no vaccine. I think 
it’s good to have a healthy amount 
of caution and follow basic pre¬ 
ventative measures but the panic 
is somewhat unwarranted. I think 
people are reacting to the potential, 
but so far it hasn’t been that bad.” 

Dr. Boyle does not agree. “As a 
pandemic in general, people have 
not overreacted yet, it is mild at 
this point. If that were to change, 
we would see a greater public re¬ 
sponse.” 

The Swine Flu is not a new 
version of seasonal Influenza. Ac¬ 
cording to both Dr. Boyle and Dr. 


Siems the HINI is hitting younger 
people harder than those over 50. 
The older population has “already 
been exposed to H1N1 at some 
point in their lives.” The regular flu 
causes 35,000 deaths a year. From 
April 15, 2009 to July 24, 2009, 
states reported a total of 43,771 
confirmed and probable cases of 
novel influenza A (H1N1) infec¬ 
tion. Of these cases reported, 5,011 
people were hospitalized and 302 
people died. 

Anyone from 6 months to 24 
years old is at greater risk for se¬ 
vere side effects. Pregnant women, 
and anyone with a pre-existing 
condition such as asthma, diabetes 


or any kind of lung condition need 
to be extra cautious. 

When asked about Juniata Col¬ 
lege’s chances of getting the H INI 
vaccine, Dr. Boyle said, “At this 
point no one in the country knows 
if they are eligible to administer the 
vaccine.” Juniata College could 
know in October if the Health and 
Wellness Center has been chosen 
as a site to administer the new 
H1N1 vaccine. Regular flu vac¬ 
cines will be available in early Oc¬ 
tober. Students with asthma, dia¬ 
betes and other chronic conditions 
are encouraged to get the regular 


► see SWINE FLU page 4 
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The Beat of Juniata’s Techno 

What’s new in Technology on campus 


Should Juniata charge for printing? 



Only for excessive i | 070/ 

amounts of printing I 

OUT OF 291 RESPONDENTS 


By Kehan Li 


Technology is constantly chang¬ 
ing; but Juniata is never far behind 
the curve. This year is no exception 
to numerous upgrades, updates and 
system changes. 

The most noticeable change is 
the upgraded wireless network 
around campus. The new wire¬ 
less coverage eliminates last year’s 
“dead zones” in all resident halls 
and academic buildings. Com¬ 
pared to previous years, the newly 
upgraded wireless system is much 
faster and more reliable. 

The Internet service at Juniata 
was upgraded in August, increas¬ 
ing the capacity from 45Mbps to 
100Mbps, more than doubling 
from last year. 

Comcast continues to be Juni¬ 
ata’s Internet Service Provider. 
Juniata has used its service for a 
number of years and it has proven 
to be a reliable vendor. 

According to Associate Vice 
President and Chief Information 
Officer David Fusco: “We upgrad¬ 
ed to assist with the increasing de¬ 


mands for academic resources and 
classroom performance as it relates 
to Internet-based content. We have 
also installed a new Packet Shaper, 
which allows us to prioritize our 
Internet traffic based in Academic 
needs. This particular unit will al¬ 
low us to grow over the next sever¬ 
al years as we continue to evaluate 
our Internet capacities.” 

A new printing system has been 
introduced to campus this year. 
This system requires students to 
log on to the desired printer with 
their pin before printing. The initial 
pin for all students is their seven¬ 
digit student ID number located 
on the gold card. If the ID number 
only contains six digits, students 
should add a zero at the beginning. 
If students do not want to use their 
ID number as their pin, they can 
reset their pin online at https ://se- 
cureweb.juniata.edu/cts/change_ 
pin.php. 

Die pin releasing system cur¬ 
rently has five different locations 
which are: first floor of the L.A. 
Beeghly Libraiy; second floor of 
Ellis Hall; second floor of the von 


Liebig Center for Science; Room 
P201 and the Technology Solu¬ 
tions Center in Bmmbaugh Aca¬ 
demic Center. 

This new system grants student 
more freedom to choose desired 
printing locations. Eventually, 
more printers will be installed in 
academic buildings such as Good 
Hall and Founders Hall. 

The purpose of the new releas¬ 
ing printing system is to reduce 
unnecessary print usage. Last 
semester, many unclaimed print 
works accumulated in the printers 
every day. This practice causes un¬ 
necessary cost, and is not friendly 


to the environment, which goes 
against Juniata’s goal of achieving 
sustainability. “The new system 
makes student aware about what 
they are printing. They will think 
more carefully before they print,” 
said President Fusco. Many 
students may notice that each time 
when they log on the printer there 
is a negative balance. There is also 
an estimated cost after logging out. 
Fortunately, there will still be no 
cost for printing this year. The bal¬ 
ance gives students an idea about 
how much they printed each time 
and how much the total would be 
for next year. 


Eventually, there will be a charge 
applied to printing, probably be¬ 
ginning next year. A quota will 
be given to each student for print¬ 
ing each year. After exceeding the 
quota, students are responsible for 
the extra costs. The exact method, 
implement time and the amount of 
quota have yet to be determined. 
However, students will be notified 
whenever the method is finalized. 

Technology makes people’s 
lives easier, but trouble is usually 
not far behind. The two most com¬ 
mon problems students encounter 
are getting online, and working 
with the new printing system. 

During an interview, Fusco also 
gave out some advice. Students 
should keep the system and an¬ 
tivirus software updated on their 
personal computers, because this 
is one of the major causes of being 
unable to connect to the Internet. 
Professional and business versions 
are preferred over home version 
operating systems. If capable, use 
an Internet cable rather than using 
wireless, because it is faster and 
more reliable. 


Jessica Jackson: The new 
face of Student Activities 

Implementing new priorities for OSA 


By Claire Wayman 


On July 16, Juniata College hired Jessica 
Jackson as the new director of Student Ac¬ 
tivities. Jackson has replaced Staci Weber 
and oversees the Juniata Activities Board 
(JAB). 

Jackson is a graduate of Lynchburg Col¬ 
lege, in Virginia, where she majored in psy¬ 
chology and also received her master’s in 
education and community counseling. After 
Jackson graduated in 2006, she went on to 
become a hall resident director at Penn State 
Beaver for three years. 

Although Jackson does not foresee add¬ 
ing any new activities at Juniata just yet, she 
does plan on implementing three main goals. 
Her primary goal is for the Student Activi¬ 
ties office to become more sustainable, “ft is 
important to look at our environment and see 
what we can do better. We won’t be able to 
do everything, but baby steps are really im¬ 
portant,” said Jackson. Some of those steps 
include turning off lights, reusing paper and 
envelopes and recycling. She will also be of¬ 
fering online forms. 

Improving customer service is also a goal. 
Jackson wishes to see “equal opportunities 
for eveiyone.” She also wants to simplify 
the interaction between students and the of¬ 
fice of Student Activities. This way it will be 
easier for more students to become involved, 
and Jackson is very eager to help students 

Leadership development is Jackson’s 
third goal. “I know leadership is large on 
campus, however I think there are differ¬ 
ent facets that I think we need to look at as 
well,” said Jackson. Jackson will continue 
to look into different possibilities for leader¬ 
ship development on campus and wants to 
add three trainings in the spring. 

The Juniata Activities Board (JAB) is 
overseen by Jackson and headed by senior 
Dustin Gee. Jackson is excited to make 
some major changes in JAB, mainly increas¬ 
ing male membership in the club and rede¬ 
signing how the chairs are set up. JAB also 
wants to incorporate service learning. This 
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Director of Student Activities, Jessica Jack- 
son, at her desk in the Office of Student Ac¬ 
tivities. 


will include working with community and 
nonprofit organizations here in Huntingdon. 
They are also working to add a weeklong 
service-learning project over spring break to 
Guatemala. 

JAB has eight committees that plan differ¬ 
ent events that Jackson oversees. “We plan 
lots of events throughout the school year. 
You can pretty much guarantee that pretty 
much every day of the semester JAB has 
some type of activity going on,” said Gee. 

Gee is very excited for what Jackson will 
bring to the department. “Jessica has a good 
bit of experience working in student activi¬ 
ties, and I think she’s going to bring through 
a lot of new ideas, a new focus, a different 
style of leadership and perhaps a different 
perspective for looking at student activities 
and programming events. I think that she is 
going to positively affect the Juniata Activi¬ 
ties Board. I think she brings a new form of 
leadership to Juniata and can connect with 
a lot of different students at different levels. 
Jessica defiantly has a lot to offer, a lot of 
creative energy and creative ideas. I think 
she’ll contribute in numerous different ways 
to the Juniata Activities Board.” 


Asian sensation 

Popular new restaurant provides 
ethnic variety for Eagles Landing 


By Jessica DeMarchis 


A new food line, Jump Asian Ex¬ 
press, has been added to Eagles Land¬ 
ing. Dean of Students Kris Clarkson ap¬ 
proached Hal McLaughlin, director of 
food services, and the Food Committee 
with an idea to expand the food choices. 
The renovations were completed over 
the summer. 

“The more options we offer the better. 
Keep it exciting!” said Clarkson. Since 
last year’s addition of Salsa Rico was so 
popular, Clarkson and McLaughlin de¬ 
cided to add another ethnic food option. 
Jump Asian Express offers authentic 
Asian cuisine. 

“Students want variety and options 
when eating. This adds popularity to the 
food court,” said McLaughlin. The goal 
of Jump Asian Express is to add more 
choices for students during meal times. 

“[Jump Asian Express] offered a lot 
of options for vegetarians and vegans,” 
added Clarkson, “ft is also healthy.” 

Jump Asian Express was not the first 
choice for a new food line. Originally, 
McLaughlin, Clarkson and the Food 
Committee wanted to add Mein Bowl, 
a sushi bar. However this would have 
been too expensive due to the fact that 
fresh seafood would have to be import¬ 
ed something difficult to do because of 
Huntingdon’s location. 

Afterwards, McLaughlin found out 
about Jump Asian Express, and shared 
the idea with Clarkson. The project 
started in July. In addition to renovating 
the space and buying supplies like pots, 
pans and rice cookers, ten new cooks 
were hired and trained to cook authentic 
Asian food. 

The menu includes steamed and fried 
rice, egg rolls, chicken, vegetable, and 
beef stir fry, General Tso’s, chicken and 
broccoli, sesame chicken and much 
more. Jump Asian Express also accepts 
recipes and ideas from students. 


“This station is the most visited one 
in Eagles Landing so far this school 
year,” McLaughlin said. 

Yuan Wang, a sophomore from Chi¬ 
na, gets the chicken stir fry for lunch 
every day. Last year she ate mainly at 
the salad bar, but with this new option, 
she cannot resist, “ft tastes similar and 
somewhat authentic, but it is good!” 

Junior Arianne Waddington, likes the 
options offered at Jump Asian Express, 
“ft is better than I expected, but it is not 
China Buffet.” 

Jump Asian Express is included in 
meal exchange as well. Between 11 
a.m. and 2 p.m., Monday through Fri¬ 
day, students can receive an entree, egg- 
roll, and rice with a medium drink as 
meal exchange. The entrees are sesame 
chicken, sweet and sour chicken, chick¬ 
en and broccoli, and General Tso’s. 

“The food is fresh, and we are always 
running out,” said Patricia Henney, one 
of the new cooks. Henney enjoys work¬ 
ing with the students. Her personal fa¬ 
vorite entree is the sesame chicken. The 
only improvement still needed is better 
air conditioning Henny said.“It gets re¬ 
ally hot back here.” 

Additional changes planned for Ea¬ 
gles Landing include more decorating. 
McLaughlin hopes to add paintings and 
portraits by next school year. 

Eagles Landing will also become 
more sustainable. As of right now, the 
dishes used decompose in 29 days. This 
is extremely eco-friendly, but the dishes 
are flimsy and not durable. This upcom¬ 
ing summer, McLaughlin plans on pur¬ 
chasing china for Eagles Landing. He 
also plans on adding a dishwasher up¬ 
stairs to limit transport of dishes and to 
make it easier. 

The ultimate goal of these renova¬ 
tions is to make it more enjoyable for 
students to eat. Based on its popularity, 
Jump Asian Express seems to be a leap 
in the right direction. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF ERICA QUINN 


This photo taken by senior Erica Quinn appeared in the July 26 
New York Times. The students partying in the Hess 8 shower are 
from left: Zak Kupchinskym (‘07), Claire Dempsey (‘07), Quinn 
Daly (‘07), and Scott Stephan (‘07). 


The Pause Before 
the Scream 

Erica Quinn: published photogra¬ 


pher in the New 

By Sean D. Farley 


Inebriated seniors feel a sud¬ 
den splash of cold water in this 
photo-essay by senior Erica 
Quinn. The photograph was 
featured in the Education and 
Life section of the New York 
Times July 26 issue. 

In an interview, Quinn attrib¬ 
uted her submission to Associate 
Professor of History Jim Tuten, 
whose original encouragement 
led her to the contest. 

The photograph is not her 
usual style however, as Quinn 
said, “I usually do constructed 
reality. ...This is one of the few 
unstaged shots I’ve done.” 


York Times 

Staged or not, the photograph 
was selected as a snapshot of 
college life in America, beating 
out countless other photographs 
in a tough competition. The 
shot itself was taken on the last 
night of her freshman year at a 
senior’s graduation party. 

All her friends were gradu¬ 
ating seniors looking ahead at 
the rest of their lives. Thanks 
to Quinn it is possible to look 
back. 

Quinn works as a freelance 
photographer in the Huntingdon 
area and is available for com¬ 
mission work. Contact QUIN- 
NEA06@juniata.edu for more 
information. 


Swine flu concerns 
hitting close to home 


► from SWINE FLU page 2 


flu shot. 

“We certainly don’t want the 
two hitting together and we urge 
students to get the regular flu 
shot, at least you’d be protected 
from one type of flu... probably 
there are many people who will 
not take it (the H1N1 vaccine). 
The H1N1 vaccine is just another 
version of the flu vaccine,” said 
Dr. Siems. 

It is possible that the State 
Health Clinic will get the HINI 
vaccine. Juniata students and fac¬ 
ulty could get the vaccine there, 
but is currently unknown. Until 
the FDA knows the possible side 
effects, the vaccine will not be re¬ 
leased. In addition, the FDA has 
not yet decided if there will be a 
series of two vaccines, or one in¬ 
jection. 

“The teachers are talking about 
it,” said junior Stephanie Strauss, 
“telling us if we are sick don’t go 
to class, being more lenient about 
attendance.” The Women’s Vol¬ 
leyball team went to Washington 
and Lee University on Friday 
Sept. 11. Washington and Lee 
had over a dozen cases of Swine 
Flu last school year. Despite this, 


Strauss, a volleyball player, is not 
worried. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 15 a Pan¬ 
demic Influenza Town Hall Meet¬ 
ing was held in the Huntingdon 
Area High School auditorium. 
Topics covered at the meeting 
included what has, can, and will 
happen, what worked and what 
did not work in managing previ¬ 
ous outbreaks, infection control 
strategies and what individuals 
and the community can do to pro¬ 
tect one another. A flu advisory 
email was sent to all students on 
Sept. 8, and flyers with preventa¬ 
tive measures have been put up 
in various locations on campus. 
On Sept. 10 health-related tips 
and information on H1N1 flu 
was posted on Juniata College 
Campus News. The Center for 
Disease Control’s weekly situa¬ 
tion update was included in that 
information. 

By June of 2009, all 50 states 
had reported H1N1 infections. 
Eleven states are reporting wide¬ 
spread influenza activity at this 
time: Alaska, Arizona, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 


Overseeing students overseas 

Elin Ovrebo: a new face in a familiar department 


By Claire Wayman 


On Aug. 24, Juniata College 
hired Elin Ovrebo as the new di¬ 
rector of the Study Abroad de¬ 
partment. With a strong program 
already in place, Ovrebo plans to 
combine her expertise with eager 
students in the year ahead. 

Ovrebo is a graduate of Mem¬ 
phis University where she majored 
in psychology and received a Ph.D. 
in counseling psychology. She 
spent part of her college career in 
Norway and encourages students 
to take advantage of the strong 
study abroad program at Juniata. 
Previous employment includes 
Rhodes College and Texas Wom¬ 
en’s University where she was also 
a study abroad counselor. 

Ovrebo relies heavily on her cul¬ 
tural roots for perspective into her 
new job. Although reconstructing 
the program is not a current option 
for Ovrebo, she is looking to add 
her diverse cultural background to 
the department. She first wants to 
leam more about the rich traditions 
of Juniata and eventually add some 
of her own ideas. 

As Director, Ovrebo’s job de¬ 
scription includes working and ad¬ 
vising students, attending reentry 
meetings, planning events, writing 
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Elin Ovrebo, the new Education 
Abroad Director, has taken over 
for interim director Elena Hart. 

grants and dealing with the greater 
campus community. Although she 
will be working hard, Ovrebo plans 
on “having lots of fun.” 

Ovrebo is very familiar with the 
international world and is origi¬ 
nally from Algard, a small village 
on the southwest coast of Norway. 
“There are three more times sheep 
than people,” said Ovrebo with 
a smile. Her grandfather sailed 
around the world in the 1930s. Her 


grandfather’s adventures helped 
spark her interest in different cul¬ 
tures and countries. 

Ovrebo advises students who 
want to study abroad by saying, 
“Start early! Plan ahead and talk 
with your advisor.” Finding the 
perfect match can be hard, she 
warns. Starting early helps find 
the perfect match between place 
and programs since there are many 
different locations to choose from. 
“Students can study abroad almost 
any year. It all depends on your 
POE.” As a freshman, it is not too 
early to start planning. She urges 
students to talk with her and voice 
their concerns. 

Senior Brenda Tyler studied 
abroad in Gambia, West Africa in 
the spring of 2009. Tyler is enthu¬ 
siastic that Ovrebo has joined the 
department and her effect on stu¬ 
dents. “I’ve met her and she was 
really nice and eager to leam about 
all of our experiences. From what I 
hear she is more than capable and 
qualified to mn the office. I believe 
that she will have a positive impact 
on future student’s study abroad 
experiences.” 

Ovrebo would like to thank ev¬ 
eryone for their giant welcome in 
helping her feel like part of the Ju¬ 
niata College community. 


handicapped inaccessibility 


► from ACCESSIBILITY page 1 


the Arch fomm. Another student 
commented in the fomm, “All the 
students I’ve talked to who knew 
that the entrance was supposed 
to improve accessibility have just 
scratched their heads upon com¬ 
pletion.” More students posted 
their concerns and expressed inter¬ 
est in taking action and as a result, 
a “Students for Accessibility Com¬ 
mittee” was formed. 

The committee is hoping to ad¬ 
dress concerns with handicapped- 
accessibility around the campus as 
a whole. Brant, who helped spear¬ 
head the committee’s conception, 
said that one of the main goals for 
the committee is to help the Col¬ 
lege “to become a friendlier cam¬ 
pus where everyone is aware of 
others’ needs and strives to lend a 
hand.” It will not stop there, how¬ 
ever, and talks are underway about 
working to identify and prioritize 
specific campus improvements. 
Knowing that improvements are 
not cheap, the committee is also in¬ 
vestigating fund-raising and grant 
opportunities. 

“I’d like to see us get a plan for 
moving forward. I think with a 
fairly modest budget there could 
be some dramatic changes,” said 
Professor Barlow. “I think it’s been 
slowly getting better, but there’s 
still a lot that needs to be done.” 

Two major projects, the von 
Liebig Center for Science—com¬ 
pleted in 2002—and Founders 
Hall reconstruction, were built to 
be frilly compliant with the Ameri¬ 
cans with Disabilities Act. 

“Percentage-wise,” said Profes¬ 
sor Barlow, “I’d say we’ve gone 
from 15 percent% to 60 percent% 
[accessibility] since I’ve been here 
[19 years].”. 

When asked about the new Stu¬ 
dents for Accessibility Committee, 
Professor Barlow said, “I think it is 


a great idea. And yes, students can 
have an impact, and we need to get 
students involved. Handicapped- 
accessibility is something that we 
all need to be aware of and work¬ 
ing towards.” 

Sarah May Clarkson, dDirec- 
tor of Academic Support Services, 
said, “I think a commendable ef¬ 
fort by such a committee would be 
educating people. It helps people 
to imagine what it’s like for other 
people—I think that’s very valu¬ 
able.” 

With regards to Dale Hall, “The 
entrance happened because of a 
gift—it was a donation,” said Sar¬ 
ah May Clarkson. “The original 
design was for accessibility. The 
reality is inaccessible.” 

The generous donation for the 
new entrance came from John 
Dale, who also funded the aptly 
named Dale Hall. When reached 
for interview, Dale said, “At 
Brumbaugh Academic Center it’s 
pretty hard for any person with a 
disability to get around there; I’m 
not sure how students do it. I think 
having an accessible entrance [to 
Dale Hall] would be a really good 
thing.” 

When asked if he gave any 
specifications for how he wanted 
the entrance to be, he said that he 
left that strictly up to the adminis¬ 
tration, but saw the original plans 
that included a ramp and thought 
that they looked good. He said, “I 
hope they come up with a decent 
plan for this ramp.” 

Professor Neil Pelkey, associate 
professor of environmental science 
and head of the administration’s 
Disabilities Committee, explained 
that the complications for the ramp 
arose from the gradient require¬ 
ments. A ramp going into the Dale 
Hall entrance would need a gradi¬ 
ent of 1:12 (a 1 inch rise for eveiy 
12 inches of ramp)—requiring a 
72-foot ramp with a substantial 


turning platform in the middle. 

President Thomas Kepple said 
that bids for the ramp were in the 
“$80,000 range” but that the Col¬ 
lege is “definitely going to do it 
sometime in the future, when we 
have the money.” The entrance 
was built so that a ramp could be 
added in later on. There is current¬ 
ly a design for a ramp, but there is 
no budget for the project—so the 
Juniata community should notn’t 
expect to see a ramp any time 
soon. 

While the administration and 
the new student committee work 
to find a way to make this ramp a 
reality, Anne Millar, a new aAca- 
demic cCounselor, says that ev¬ 
eryone can help to make a more 
accessible campus: “I see students 
helping students, faculty helping 
students. Juniata does lack some 
[accessibility] features and that is 
a reality. But a stronger reality is 
that we have a lot of people who 
are willing to help once something 
is known.” 

Sarah May Clarkson said that 
she thinks it is good that students 
are asking questions. “Some of 
the best changes come about from 
student initiative. Students can be 
positive agents for change here.” 


How is Juniata’s handi¬ 
capped accessibility? 



OUT OF 291 RESPONDENTS 
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Founders is heart of campus once again 

Renovations rejuvenate campus' oldest hall into an environmentally friendly building 



JENNIFER ASHCRAFT/JUNIATIAN 

The new outdoor classroom is just one of the many additions that were 
completed during the renovation. 


By Alex Shope 


On Oct. 31, Founders Hall will 
be dedicated for the second time in 
130 years. The cornerstone of the 
Juniata College campus recently 
received an $8.5 million yearlong 
renovation. 

Five classrooms, faculty offices, 
student lounges and conference 
rooms were added while existing 
spaces were upgraded. All areas of 
the building have been built to be 
sustainable without sacrificing the 
original design of the building. 

Along with the sustainable as¬ 
pects, Founder’s has returned to its 
old functions. It now contains four 
classrooms on the fourth floor and 
one on the third. The director of 
Academic Support Services, Sarah 
May Clarkson, feels this is one of 
Founders strongest features. 

“I love that it is a building with 
offices and classrooms, that it’s 
a teaching building... That’s not 
what ‘old Founders’ was. ‘Old 
Founders’ was only administra¬ 
tive offices, it was not a teaching 
building... It [now] feels more like 
Juniata,” said Clarkson. 

Founders is once again home to 
academic offices as well. Both the 
History and English departments 
had their offices relocated from 


I. Harvey Brumbaugh House and 
Quinter House to Founders. The 
students, faculty and administra¬ 
tion are well served in the floor 
plan of the building. 

However, no project is ever 
without controversy. The World 
Languages department remain in 
the Humanities building while the 
History and English departments 
moved into Founders. Although 
the World Languages department 
is happy for their colleagues, they 
do have a concern of being left be¬ 
hind. 

As more and more attention 
shifts toward the middle of campus, 
the World Languages department 
fears they will be forgotten due to 
their location on the outskirts of the 
campus. Michael Henderson, the 
world languages department chair, 
commented, “There is a concern 
in our department that the campus 
[is] being centered more and more 
on the quad... we don’t want to be 
forgotten because we are physi¬ 
cally farther away.” 

Unlike the Humanities building, 
Founders Hall is a daily destination 
for much of the college commu¬ 
nity. Once a building falling into 
disrepair and functioning with only 
two of four floors open, Founders 
is once again the centerpiece of the 


campus. 

David Grim, President of the 
class of 2012, said “I’ve really no¬ 
ticed the campus looking good this 
year without all of the construction 
going on. I think they did a superb 
job on Founders.” 

“There are a lot of practical and 
symbolic features of this building 
that hopefully serve to educate,” 
said Rob Yelnosky, vice president 
for finance and operations. “Hope¬ 
fully the students carry that behav¬ 
ior out of this building onto the rest 


of campus. And then beyond that 
when they graduate you go out and 
make an impact.” 

The Founders project qualified 
Juniata for a prestigious LEED 
(Leader in Energy and Environ¬ 
mental Design) grant. The LEED 
grants are given for building proj¬ 
ects that use resources more ef¬ 
ficiently than conventional build¬ 
ings. Points are awarded for all 
areas of the building project from 
materials used to viability of future 
use. Shuster Hall at the Raystown 


Field Station is also certified. 

All original materials in the proj¬ 
ect were used on site, recycled or 
repurposed. Carpeting is made 
from recycled fibers, and all paints, 
stains and adhesives boast low 
volatile organic compound (VOC) 
ratings. 

Many of the floors are made of 
sustainable cork and bamboo fur¬ 
niture is seen throughout the build¬ 
ing. The roof is comprised of re¬ 
cycled tires engineered to look like 
slate. Rainwater falling on the roof 
is collected and used for irrigation. 

Natural light is filtered through 
the new glass tower and windows 
that mimic the original 19th cen¬ 
tury ones. The addition of an au¬ 
tomated lighting system with low 
output lights and sensors provide 
efficient light throughout the build¬ 
ing. Heating and cooling is done 
through a geo thermal system. The 
first floor houses a recycling cen¬ 
ter. The design elements blend tra¬ 
dition with function. 

Think, evolve, act is the charge 
of Juniata. In the renovation of 
Founders hall great thought was 
given, a plan evolved and action 
was taken to resurrect the center 
of the Juniata Community. Juni¬ 
ata leads by example as it moves 
thoughtfully into the future. 


JC receives high rankings 


Associates program creates 
new managerial positions 

More pay and opportunities for students 


► from FORBES page 1 


due to President Kepple. “He has 
a vision of Juniata College and 
he strives to take us to a higher 
level.” 

Ranalli pinpoints the main fac¬ 
tors that have contributed to our 
success. “We’re growing in a lot 
of key areas. For example, all of 
our students will have an experi¬ 
ential learning opportunity, such 
as a semester studying abroad 
or researching with faculty upon 
graduating,” said Ranalli. 

Considering Juniata ranked 
high on two separate surveys, Ra¬ 
nalli advices those who find fault 
with the College’s success. “You 
can’t shoot down a school that is 
ranking well in many different 
surveys,” said Ranalli. 

Vice President of Advancement 
and Marketing, Gabriel Welsch 
advances Ranalli’s ideas. “In all 
kinds of different measures Ju- 


By Sean D. Farley 


Juniata College Public Safety 
officers are now sporting two 
wheels. 

Director of Residential Life 
and Public Safety, Tim Launtz 
said, “[The patrol] sits well with 
our philosophy of relationship 
oriented campus and community 
policing.” 

The innocuous and eco-friend¬ 
ly two-wheelers also provide a 
more effective and faster way 
to patrol an area. Large areas of 
campus are inaccessible to ve¬ 
hicular traffic, so bicycles were a 
logical development. 

The bike patrol is nothing 
new; it has been around in some 
form for approximately seven 
to eight years. Around that time 


niata College winds up at the top 
of the list every time. The College 
has established name recognition 
in this region, but now with high 
rankings on such well-known sur¬ 
veys, we’re getting our name out 
there on a national level as well. 
As long as we’re clear about who 
we are, we’ll find the students 
who want to be here and this sur¬ 
vey can help us,” said Welsch. 

Welsch attributes Juniata’s 
success in the rankings to the 
College’s focus and emphasis 
on its students. “We offer flex¬ 
ible POEs, we keep our retention 
rates high; I’m not surprised we 
ended up as high on the list as we 
did.” 

When asked how this rank 
could affect the future of the Col¬ 
lege, Kepple said, “Anything that 
gets our name out there is benefi¬ 
cial. This is a great rank that stu¬ 
dents will want to be associated 
with.” 


Huntingdon Police Department 
had just gotten its own bike pa¬ 
trol, and the idea gained popular¬ 
ity within the rank and file. Stu¬ 
dents also responded well to the 
idea. 

According to Launtz, reception 
has been overwhelmingly posi¬ 
tive over the years. Students feel 
comfortable knowing the helmet 
wearing public safety officers are 
cycling about. 

Bike patrol can occur at any 
time and any shift. It all depends 
on whoever wants to take the bike 
out for a spin. For officers it is a 
chance to go out and about and 
get some exercise. For students it 
is a symbol of Public Safety’s un¬ 
ceasing effort to keep the campus 
safe in the most conscientious 
way possible. 


By Alyson Glass 


This year, 30 students will be 
taking on more responsibility in 
their campus jobs as Juniata Asso¬ 
ciates, which offer higher salaries 
and more resume building experi¬ 
ence. 

The Juniata Associates program 
started as a response to the grow¬ 
ing need for financial aid. It has 
been approved for a $108,000 
budget to be divided among these 
30 new positions. Departments ap¬ 
proached qualified students over 
the summer to fill a majority of the 
spots, but there are still some open¬ 
ings available on The Arch. 

Each Student Associate will be 
earning $10 an hour and working 
an average of 12 hours a week. 
Despite these longer hours, the 
jobs still have enough flexibility 
to accommodate a student’s busy 
schedule. Associates are expected 
to handle more responsibility than 
a basic student employee. They 
will be working on the comprehen¬ 
sive skills that will prepare them 
for the job market. Some employ¬ 
ees may be required to work in the 
evenings, travel and work indepen¬ 
dently from their coworkers. 

To be considered for a Juniata 
Associate position, a student must 
have been employed for two years 
with the department and demon¬ 
strate significant supervisory ex¬ 
perience in that office. Seniors are 
preferable for these positions since 
many will be entering the work¬ 
force soon. 

As a creator of the Juniata As¬ 
sociates program, Executive Vice 
President for Advancement & 
Marketing John Hille is committed 
to giving students more opportu¬ 
nities to earn money and experi¬ 


ence through student employment. 
Hille also recognizes that there are 
other benefits to the Juniata As¬ 
sociates initiative. “Students that 
work seven hours or more a week 
have higher retention rates than 
those that don’t. [The Juniata Col¬ 
lege staff] is more of a family and 
[students] are mentored by faculty 
who are more invested in their fu¬ 
tures,” said Hille. 

Juniata College students are not 
the only ones to benefit from the 
new associates program. Various 
departments can gain fresh ideas 
from students on how to accom¬ 
plish goals. Shane Gallagher, a 
senior and Juniata Associate with 
the Admissions Office, works on 
promoting Juniata on the Internet. 
Through social networking sites 
like Facebook, Twitter and You¬ 
Tube, Gallagher is finding new 
ways to connect prospective stu¬ 
dents to actual Juniata students. 

“[Juniata Associates] bring a 
new perspective, and in Admis¬ 
sions that is veiy valuable, espe¬ 
cially in knowing how to connect 
with other students,” said Galla¬ 
gher. “Prospective students want 
to know they are talking to a stu¬ 
dent and not an adult hired by the 
college.” 

Ideally, interest from prospec¬ 
tive students will increase, which 
could lead to a rise in application 
numbers. JoJo Harris, a Student 
Associate working in the Enroll¬ 
ment Center, is able to speak di¬ 
rectly with prospective students. 
She also sends them articles that 
she feels are tailored to a specific 
student’s interests. 

Harris acknowledges that her 
background in diversity on cam¬ 
pus is also helpful when talking 
to high school students. “When I 


call prospective students and they 
want to know about diversity is¬ 
sues on campus, I can tell them 
what I know and as the President 
of the [African-American Student 
Alliance] I have organized cul¬ 
tural events and know about a lot 
of others,” said Harris. “It’s useful 
information to give to interested 
students.” 

Both Harris and Gallagher be¬ 
lieve in the benefits that they hope 
to acquire because of the program. 
The money from the job may pay 
for the daily living expenses now, 
but the experience of the work 
program will teach them practical 
skills for later. “Ideally, this job 
will teach me how to communicate 
professionally and be more flex¬ 
ible when working with others,” 
said Harris. 

Other students are not as con¬ 
vinced. Maeve Neiswanger, a 
sophomore and Enrollment Center 
student employee, said: “I think 
that the program is a good thing 
but the jobs don’t seem that differ¬ 
ent. You are still working with the 
same people and the same bosses. 
It seems less authentic than a real 
off campus internship.” 

“It depends what your major is 
and what you are planning to do 
after school,” said freshman Hill¬ 
ary Piccerillo. “You could be an¬ 
swering phones all day, but if you 
are planning to work in a lab your 
experience was not relevant.” 

Currently, the Juniata Associates 
program only covers less than two 
percent of students. The program 
will be evaluated next spring to de¬ 
termine its future. Hille, however, 
hopes to see the program expanded 
so that the College will continue, 
as he said, to “help students help 
themselves.” 


Rollin’ on spokes 

Campus security patrols on bike 
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“Long live the Queen” 

Students and faculty work to preserve honeybee 
colonies on campus bee farm 


By Julie Cramer 


The two beehives on top of 
Brumbaugh Academic Center 
have only been in place for two 
years, yet they have already faced 
difficulties in helping to pursue 
Juniata students’ quest for sustain¬ 
able, organic honey. 

The biggest issue surrounding 
the beehives this year is expansion. 
One of the colonies barely made 
it through last winter. The Apiary 
(“Bee Yard”) Club added frames 
of healthy bees into the depleted 
hive this spring. However, the 
club’s faculty advisor Dr. Laurence 
Mutti, professor of Geology, is not 
optimistic. 

“I haven’t seen much activity. 
Their queen may be dead. The op¬ 
timum time to add a new queen 


would have been mid-summer, and 
that opportunity has passed. The 
best thing now may be to merge 
the two hives together. If they do 
have a queen, there still probably 
isn’t going to be much honey, and 
we’ll probably have to feed them 
over the winter again,” he said. 

Still, the Apiaiy Club is planning 
to extract honey from the hives 
within the next few weeks. “We’ll 
probably get 30 pounds,” Dr. Mutti 
said. Most Juniata students, how¬ 
ever, probably will not get to taste 
it. “Thirty pounds is only 30 jars, 
and members get priority. By the 
time we’ve sold within the club, 
there usually isn’t any left over,” 
Mutti said. 

This year’s Apiary Club presi¬ 
dent, senior Kyle Motley, hopes 
that with the help of new club 


members recmited during Lobster- 
fest, the farm might expand. “If we 
had more members to help with 
the responsibilities, we could add 
more hives. I’d really like to get to 
a point where we could sell honey, 
maybe even generate enough inter¬ 
est to get JCEL involved. We could 
market Juniata honey to the com¬ 
munity and students.” 

“I think it’s a great opportunity 
for sustainability,” said Motley. 
The bees get their pollen from 
the immediate area around Brum¬ 
baugh. Honey is good for you, and 
what we get from our bees here is 
completely organic - there are no 
extra sugars, no chemicals - that’s 
straight pollen.” 

More hives would also help Ju¬ 
niata do its part to help the dwin¬ 
dling bee population.. 

“Seventy percent of all crops are 
pollinated by bees,” said Motley. 
“That’s thousands and thousands 
of hours of manpower if we had 
to do it all by hand. Food prices 
would go up exponentially. The 
food infrastructure would fall.” 

Motley also hopes to give the 
bees another pollen source at Ju¬ 
niata. “We could put a rooftop 
vegetable garden [on top of Brum¬ 
baugh]. The bees would pollinate 
everything,” he said. 

The roof already holds the bot¬ 



Club strives for equality 

AAUW works to break down barriers for women 


By Carolyn G. Gibson 


Women in the American work¬ 
place earn about 75 percent of the 
income of men, even performing 
the same job. Some call it a pay 
equity issue or sexual discrimina¬ 
tion in the workplace. Women are 
not alone in bridging this wage 
gap out in the world or here on 
Juniata’s campus. The American 
Association of University Women, 
or AAUW, has a history of advo¬ 
cating equity for women and girls. 
Now, there is an AAUW branch on 
campus. 

Founded in 1881, AAUW has 
more than 100,000 members, 
1,000 branches, and partners with 
more than 500 colleges across the 
country. Their mission is to “ad¬ 
vance equity for women and girls 
through advocacy, education, and 
research.” Branch members, like 
the Huntingdon branch, and now 
the Juniata branch, are important 
parts of establishing this mission 
and empowering women in com¬ 
munities across the country. 

Juniata College has long been 
an institutional member of AAUW 
but this semester AAUW now 
functions as a Registered Student 
Organization on campus. 

The new RSO found momentum 
in the combined efforts of advisor, 
Deb Roney and Juniata graduate 
Katie Cibort. Roney works as an 
associate professor of English and 
director of Language in Motion on 
campus 

The Huntingdon branch of 
AAUW has had a relationship 
with Juniata since the 1990’s when 


some students created an AAUW 
group on campus. However, when 
those students graduated and their 
advisor left Juniata, the group 
disintegrated. The Huntingdon 
branch continued to meet on cam¬ 
pus. Professor Deb Roney found 
AAUW through Ellin Jaeger, wife 
of former German professor Klaus 
Jaeger. Roney “appreciated the 
mission of the organization and the 
focus on equity and education.” 
She then joined, and today still 
“believes the mission of equity is 
relevant.” 

Katie Cibort ’08 spotted Roney 
hanging AAUW posters encour¬ 
aging students to vote. Cibort was 
intrigued because she appreci¬ 
ated some AAUW organized book 
sales. She realized the importance 
of AAUW’s mission and knew 
she could make a difference on 
campus and in the community. 
Cibort joined the Huntingdon 
branch and became an Emerging 
Leader Intern. The internship pre¬ 
sented her with the opportunity to 
develop her own projects and truly 
make an impact on campus. She 
later began the process of recruit¬ 
ing new members and then applied 
to be a Registered Student Organi¬ 
zation. 

AAUW sponsors many work¬ 
shops that educate members about 
all types of equity issues, but the 
focus lies on gender equity and the 
“wage gap.” Once a student joins, 
a wealth of research, support, and 
even funding is at their fingertips. 
For example, college groups can 
take advantage of Campus Ac¬ 
tion Projects (CAP) to “design 


and implement effective programs 
that enhance campus offerings, 
promote leadership, and improve 
academic and career outcomes.” 
Some colleges win this grant by 
creating workshops to talk and 
deal with sexual harassment or pay 
equity issues on their campus. 

Also available for female stu¬ 
dents is the National Conference 
for College Women Student Lead¬ 
ers (NCCWSL). This is where fe¬ 
male college student leaders meet 
to leam about ways to improve 
equity on their college campuses 
and communities and how to fa¬ 
cilitate change in the greater world. 
AAUW female members may ap¬ 
ply to go to this conference, held in 
Washington D.C. during the sum¬ 
mer months. 

On Juniata’s campus, AAUW 
hopes to empower women, pro¬ 
mote gender equity, and also teach 
leadership skills. Led by President 
Manal Daher-Mansour, the new 
RSO is “trying to recmit and build 
a solid member base and work on 
projects that will raise awareness 
of issues like pay equity.” 

Both men and women are en¬ 
couraged to join, and adviser Deb 
Roney wants students to know 
there are many opportunities for 
all students in AAUW. The new 
RSO wants to help students realize 
their goals, whether during their 
time as a student or in the future. 
Membership is open to all enrolled 
students. For more information 
about AAUW, contact Profes¬ 
sor Deb Roney, President Manal 
Daher-Mansour, or search www. 
aauw.org. 
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Sophomore Pat Harris shows off the bee colony on top of BAC. 


any department’s greenhouse. “A 
garden would fit,” Motley said. 
“Maybe we’d even have some 
fresh food to serve in Baker.” 

Other students are not as excit¬ 
ed. “I hate bees,” said sophomore 
Katherine Peters. “I’m okay with 
the hives as long as I don’t go any¬ 
where near them.” Also, Freshman 
Will Supplee said, “I just don’t 
care.” 

In addition to making honey, the 
bees are used by Dr. Jay Hosier in 
his research. Dr. Hosier is an as¬ 
sociate professor of biology who 
focuses on bee behavior. “Bees are 
incredibly smart. They have only 
one million neurons in their brains, 
versus humans’ 100 billion, but 
they’re very similar to us in learn¬ 
ing capacity,” said Hosier. 

“I set up the first hives in 2000 


for research and behavioral stud¬ 
ies,” said Hosier. “But just before 
I came here I was stung by a bee 
and nearly went into anaphylactic 
shock. I had very few students to 
help and I had to be careful around 
the bees, so I didn’t visit the hives 
as much as I should have. I couldn’t 
maintain them.” 

Dr. Mutti brought the bees back 
to Juniata in June 2008. Although 
he is a professor of geology, Dr. 
Mutti is an avid beekeeper. He has 
hives at several other locations in 
addition to the Juniata campus. 
He encouraged the creation of the 
Apiary Club, and area beekeepers 
donated the equipment to set up 
the hives. 

Juniata students in the company 
of Apiary Club members can visit 
the bees at any time. 
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Science in Motion stalled indefinitely 

Inertia interrupted after 17 years of serving regional school districts' science programs 


By Matt Begley 


Science in Motion might be a 
thing of the past. The program, 
which exports the excitement of a 
Juniata science lab to high schools 
across the state, is going under due 
to lack of handing. 

With Pennsylvania the only state 
in the union without a budget, se¬ 
vere implications have occurred 
and the future of Science in Motion 
(SiM) is in jeopardy. State employ¬ 
ees were not paid for weeks dur¬ 
ing the summer, state mn colleges 
hiked tuition rates, and funding for 
programs like SiM has ceased. 

Without state support SiM will 
only be able to function until Oct 
. 1, then its doors will be shut and 
the program ended until sufficient 
hinds are gathered to restart the 


operation. 

After 17 years of service, SiM 
works with 29 different school dis¬ 
tricts in seven counties surround¬ 
ing Huntingdon. The program, 
founded by Juniata Chemistry pro¬ 
fessor Don Mitchell, has been so 
successful that it has been trans¬ 
planted across the state to 11 other 
universities that now assist a total 
of 180 high schools across Penn¬ 
sylvania. This groundbreaking 
program allows schools to do ex¬ 
pensive labs for free or at minimal 
expense. Most schools offering AP 
sciences desperately require SiM’s 
help in order to be able to execute 
the required curriculum’s labs. 

“This school is dependant heav¬ 
ily on the labs [provided by SiM],” 
said Hollidaysburg Area Senior 
High School biology teacher Rich¬ 


ard Imler. . SiM provides hands- 
on experience that is invaluable. 
“[Hands-on] work is real science 
and creates a huge difference in at¬ 
titude when it comes to learning,” 
said Imler. 

With the help of SiM, many 
sophomore high school students 
can use a $50,000 atomic force 
microscope, a rarity anywhere in 
the United States. SiM’s guiding 
principle is to interest many stu¬ 
dents into studying the sciences. 
With support from SiM, Imler has 
seen “general interest in science go 
up. With no support, we have low 
interest in science.” 

Many students who participated 
in the program chose to come to 
Juniata based on the high school 
lab experiences. Miranda Martz, 
a freshman, “wanted to come [to 


Juniata] because of how amazing 
Science in Motion was in high 
school.” 

Sharon Conaway, the director 
of the Biology Sector of SiM for 
the past 7 years, said, “It is clearly 
evident the impact we have made. 
One day we just sat in the back of a 
Chemistry Lab [at Juniata] and just 
watched. The students that were 
more familiar with the equipment 
and the labs were all former Sci¬ 
ence in Motion Students.”. 

Despite Governor Ed Rendell’s 
assurances that he will make edu¬ 
cation a priority in the new budget, 
the delay resulting from extended 
deliberations has hurt SiM and 
other programs whose funding has 
trickled away. 

The program’s current financial 
problem actually started in 2000 


when the annual handing amount 
was locked. For the last 9 years the 
program has been running on the 
same budget, but has been expand¬ 
ing to cater to more schools in need 
of the program. 

Currently all SiM employees are 
working 80 percent of their usual 
time at an 80 percent pay rate. 
The College is covering these pay- 
checks. SiM is keeping afloat by 
the generosity of local sponsors, 
including branches of Liberty Mu¬ 
tual, PNC Bank, and Kish Bank 
and few other sponsors who pro¬ 
vided $66,000 in 2008. 

Juniata students are not able to 
do much right now to support SiM 
other than raising awareness about 
recent happenings. To leam more 
about Science in Motion, email 
Conaway@juniata.edu. 


Hookah hullaballoo 


JC cuts middle school certification 


► from HOOKAH page 1 


Johnston feels that the hookah 
ban is a violation of the students’ 
freedom as legal adults. “The 
idea behind the cigar club as well 
as hookahs is that we should be 
allowed to enjoy them now that 
we’re legal adults. The hookah 
ban restricts the exploration of 
our newly given rights as legal 
adults.” 

Freshman Chuck Sedor agreed. 
“A hookah has the same risk for a 
fire as a cigarette, cigar, or a pipe. 
There’s an unfair bias against 
hookahs,” he said. 

The administration insists that 
this is not the case. “I have noth¬ 
ing against hookah users. We’re 
not here to be some sort of ‘Big 
Brother’ authority. Our hookah 
policy is in place to protect stu¬ 
dents, and we feel that we’ve 
taken the correct action in formu¬ 
lating the policy,” said Launtz. 

Johnston thinks that a middle 
ground could be reached in re¬ 
gards to hookah use. “I don’t see 
why hookahs couldn’t be used 


if they were kept in the Unity 
House or security office and used 
exclusively outside.” 

Since it was put in place in 
2006, the administration has been 
satisfied with the results of the 
hookah policy in terms of pre¬ 
venting fires and creating a safer 
environment on campus. 

Despite some student dissat¬ 
isfaction, there are no plans to 
change or modify the hookah pol¬ 
icy in any way in the near future. 
The only exception to the policy 
is the possession of hookahs for 
religious usage. 


Should 

hookahs be gfitt 
allowed on 
campus? 

My 

Yes 



47% 

No 


They’re 

not? 

42% 

■ 11% 

OUT OF 291 RESPONDENTS 


ify Andrew Medlyn 


Recent changes to Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s teacher certification require¬ 
ments could reduce the number of 
students interested in pursuing a 
career in education. Pennsylvanian 
schools already faces a shortage 
of teachers in areas such as math, 
science and special education. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Edu¬ 
cation now requires an additional 
twelve credit hours for certifica¬ 
tion. 

The structure of the certification 
programs was also changed. The 
state divided the Special Education 
Certification into two certificates. 
Previously one Special Education 
Certification qualified a teacher 
for Pre Kindergarten through high 
school. Certification is now: Pre- 
Kindergarten through eighth grade 
and seventh through twelve grade. 

Anew certificate was created for 
fourth through eighth grade requir¬ 
ing more credit hours. The state 
felt there needed to be more direc¬ 
tion in the area. 

The early childhood develop¬ 


ment program is now Pre-Kin¬ 
dergarten through fourth grade. 
According to Professor Fey 
Glosenger, head of the Education 
Department, the program now re¬ 
quires 130 credit hours for early 
childhood development. Juniata 
no longer offers certification for 
grades four through eight. 

It is too early to say whether 
the new changes will significantly 
raise teacher quality. Glosenger 
fears that the new requirements 
could decrease the number of stu¬ 
dents interested in pursuing teach¬ 
ing in areas such as special educa¬ 
tion, math and science. 

“This situation that we are fac¬ 
ing is not going to do anything to 
positively address the shortages we 
were already facing... If anything, 
it is going to increase the prob¬ 
lem of teacher shortage across the 
state,” said Glosenger. 

Pennsylvania also has a problem 
with teachers leaving to teach in 
other states. Glosenger views this 
as another reason why the new 
regulations are unnecessary. She 
believes the addition of 12 college 


credits to the process is not going 
to significantly improve education 
in Pennsylvania. 

While Juniata has program ex¬ 
tensions until 2012 for the previ¬ 
ous certificates, freshmen in the 
Education Department will be un¬ 
der the new guidelines. Glosenger 
described how the new regulations 
created a layer of contusion for 
out-of-state prospective students. 

Many students have expressed 
disappointment in the changes 
made to the curriculum. Ashley 
Neubaum, a junior Early Child¬ 
hood, Elementary and Special 
Education POE, said the changes 
were upsetting. Neubaum went 
on to say that it was the small lib¬ 
eral colleges, such as Juniata that 
would have the most to lose from 
these new regulations. The next 
generation of teachers also has 
much to lose. 

“It’s not positive at all... if you 
can’t attend a school like Juniata 
[to get certified].” She also pointed 
out that there were fewer students 
entering the Education program at 
Juniata. “It’s a huge loss.” 


A horse of a different color 

Former coach replaced on the equestrian club 


By Christian Wimer 


For the Equestrian Club, re¬ 
cent coaching and membership 
changes have brightened its future 
plans. There were several reasons 
behind the recent coaching change. 
Personal issues had arisen between 
some team members and former 
coach Donna Harris. 

Harris also lacked the versatility 
to coach different levels of riding. 
“She just did not coach at the level 
our team needed,” said sophomore 
rider Jessica Noe. “She was great 
at teaching new riders, but she did 
not have the experience to coach at 
an intercollegiate level.” 

Last Spring, the team called 
upon two new instructors, Lori 
Shoemake and Amy Will, to re¬ 
place Harris. Their job is to train 
each team rider individually for 
competition by conducting les¬ 
sons. 

“Both have been riding and 
showing [horses] their whole lives, 


and still compete actively,” said 
sophomore rider Heather Kos- 
tick. The team competes against 
other local colleges such as West 
Virginia University and Bucknell 
University. Noe said they feel 
like they are now being coached 
effectively based on their skill 
level. 

However, students now need to 
make a 45-minute drive to receive 
lessons from the new coaches. 
Their previous coach conveniently 
resided in Huntingdon. 

Junior Melanie Judy, club presi¬ 
dent, said that despite this incon¬ 
venience, the new coaches are the 
best thing that have happened to 
the club. “They get along really 
well with all the riders, and know 
what they’re doing when they 
teach, too,” said Judy. She hopes 
that they will inspire even more 
riding enthusiasts to join in the fu¬ 
ture. 

As of this year, the school pays 
for half of each the club’s showing 


fees. This still leaves each team 
member paying for other fees and 
lessons. According to Noe, this of¬ 
ten totals around $350 per semes¬ 
ter for a serious rider. To encour¬ 
age riders to join and take lessons, 
the club has worked out a system 
in which riders train in groups 
and pay one driver four dollars for 
gas. 

According to Judy, “The transi¬ 
tion has been a smooth one so far.” 
Judy also said that since the coach¬ 
ing switch, the number of competi¬ 
tors has doubled for all styles of 
riding, with 18 total team mem¬ 
bers. The club as a whole, made 
up of both competitors and anyone 
else interested in horses, has gained 
20 additional members. 

With all of the new interest in 
both the club and Equestrian Team, 
Judy’s goals are set high. Inter¬ 
ested students can contact Melanie 
Judy to become part of the club, 
whether they are serious riders or 
casual admirers. 
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Presidential Perspective 



Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 

Now that Juniata has moved up 
in the rankings (it is a good thing 
for your future resume) I thought 
you would like to see a humorous 
article I wrote for the Christian 
Science Monitor. The good news 
is that Juniata has moved up based 
on improved outcomes rather than 
some exotic strategy. 

T?v~. 


Is “US News” ranking impor¬ 
tant to your school? Try these 
tips 

By Thomas R. Kepple 

Christian Science Monitor 

Published: Saturday, Aug. 22, 
2009 12:03 a.m. MDT 

When “US News & World Re¬ 
port” releases its annual college 
rankings, university and college 
administrators indulge in their 
annual display of cognitive dis¬ 
sonance: deciying the rankings as 
nothing more than an academic 
beauty contest, while whisper¬ 
ing to their aides, “Where did we 
land?” 

No doubt, critics of the rankings 
will point to the minor firestorm 
that erupted this spring when a 
Clemson University official ad¬ 
mitted to gaming the system as 
evidence that the US News poll is 
fatally flawed. 

As president of a college that, 
a few years back, moved into the 
Top 100 Liberal Arts Colleges in 
the magazine’s survey, I’d be ly¬ 
ing if I said that our ratings in US 
News don’t matter to us. They do. 

Among college presidents, the 
rankings issue is the Sports Illus¬ 
trated Swimsuit Issue of academia 
— everybody looks at it, but few 
admit to liking it. In the absence 


Ask the Administration 


'What does ‘summary suspen¬ 
sion ’ mean; in what situations is 
the college able to dispense with 
the hearing procedure before kick¬ 
ing a student out?” 

The Pathfinder States: 

“The Dean of Students, or a 
designated individual, may invoke 
a this suspension if there is cause 
to believe that the continued pres¬ 
ence of that student on campus 
constitutes a substantial threat to 
the safety of himself or herself, to 
other persons or property, or to the 
continuance of normal college op¬ 
erations.” 

“Summary” implies immediate, 
without referral through the disci¬ 
plinary structure. 


There are several first-offense, 
suspension-level violations which 
we generally characterize as 
“pinch, punch, steal, deal, gone.” 
Pinch (sexual assault), Punch 
(physical assault), steal (theft), or 
deal (trafficking controlled sub¬ 
stances) are all considered suspen¬ 
sion-level offenses. 

When a student is suspended 
from Juniata for disciplinary rea¬ 
sons, the student is typically re¬ 
quired to leave the campus within 
48 hours and not permitted on col¬ 
lege property for a specified time 
without the expressed written per¬ 
mission from the Dean of Students 
Office. 

-Kris Clarkson, dean of stu¬ 
dents 


of a more effective system — and 
surely in this age of Google algo¬ 
rithms and World’s Sexiest Man 
polls there must be a better way 

— let me offer a few modest pro¬ 
posals for success in getting your 
college better ratings. 

Summer in the Hamptons: Noth¬ 
ing is more effective than personal 
contact. US News publisher and 
real estate mogul Mort Zuckerman 
likes to vacation there. Perhaps a 
wealthy trustee can buy an estate 
that your college can turn into a 
research center. Invite Mort over 
for tennis. Invite Countess Luann 
de Lesseps (the star of “The Real 
Housewives of New York City”) 
over. Mingle. Discuss. Maybe 
something good will happen. 

Trump your campus: Get Don¬ 
ald Trump to put his name on 
something on campus. It shouldn’t 
be hard to convince him. This mas¬ 
ter of self-promotion gets fawning 
press coverage for whatever he’s 
involved with. Plus your architec¬ 
ture faculty can initiate a research 
project to determine how his hair 
remains in place. 

Send gifts: To be honest, send¬ 
ing merchandise to buy votes from 
colleagues in the US News reputa¬ 
tional survey probably won’t work 

— in large part because the presi¬ 
dent rarely gets to see the goodies 
sent (other administrators snag 
them beforehand). So, to make an 
impression, think big. Send a car. 
It worked for Oprah. And this year 


is the perfect time. You can prob¬ 
ably get a great deal on a fleet of 
American brands. 

Double your faculty: One of the 
most important criteria in the sur¬ 
vey is small class size. If your insti¬ 
tution has lots of classes with more 
than 20 students in them, just hire 
twice the faculty. Of course, in this 
economy that move will bankrupt 
your university, and when the cri¬ 
sis is over, thanks to tenure, you’ll 
have hundreds of professors with 
very little to do. But go for it any¬ 
way and you’ll move up at least 
three slots. 

Work veiy hard: At any college 
or university, or business for that 
matter, be innovative, encourage 
risk-taking, insist on striving for 
improvement, constantly evalu¬ 
ate programs, empower every 
employee to influence policy, and 
have fun while you’re doing it. 

That last one is not very tongue- 
in-cheek, but it’s really the only 
way to ensure that families recog¬ 
nize the quality of an institution. 
If you’re fortunate enough to get 
a student to visit the campus, the 
quality of the educational program 
should be apparent at the end of the 
day. If the student is still unmoved, 
then whatever college he or she is 
touring has some work to do — or 
that college is unsuited to that stu¬ 
dent. (Don’t despair, it happens to 
all of us.) 

Do we really need a poll to tell 
us that Harvard and Yale are good 


Editorial cartoon 



It’s the new bird flu.. 

by Jake Weller 


The price of changing lives 


EDITORIAL 

Juniata is not a suitcase college. 
Nobody hates that more than the 
suitcase college students. We are 
well into the semester now, and 
many students have unpacked their 
lives and made a dorm room home. 
Some students, however, are keep¬ 
ing a part of themselves unpacked. 
These are the piners, who load up 
their car for the weekend and drive 
home to other lives: a lover, or 
maybe a dog, pieces of a life sepa¬ 
rate from College. 

As anyone who has been in a 
long-distance relationship can 
attest, plenty of heartache and 
highway driving is an inevitable 
accompaniment. This doesn’t pre¬ 


vent many students from making 
long-distance work. The intent 
here is not to upbraid those who 
balance their college life with a life 
elsewhere. However, as the nights 
get colder and the workload crests 
and crashes with sickening end-of- 
summer force, we move into the 
season where summer romances 
go to die. That is inevitable too, be¬ 
cause being fully present at Juniata 
demands considerable energy, and 
quite often, your weekends. 

Class attendance alone will not 
make that tuition payment worth 
it. What students get out of Juniata 
is dependent on the energy that we 
are willing to invest. Investing that 
energy is much harder for students 
split between two worlds. 

The campus community is 


not woven into the structure of a 
sprawling city, so we create our 
own community and that commu¬ 
nity becomes our world. 

Here, we are not offered the ano¬ 
nymity of a large college. If we do 
not become active participants in 
our community, we are cheating 
ourselves out of one of the most 
amazing things Juniata offers its 
students. 

Close relationships with profes¬ 
sors and friends can reveal new 
sides to one’s personality. That can 
be a great; it can also be embar¬ 
rassing, or scary. Nevertheless, it is 
part of the reason we are here. 

Juniata is part of a group of 40 
colleges that have been feted as 
“Colleges That Change Lives.” 
That accolade alone is the reason 


many students are drawn here. 

The business of changing lives, 
however, can be messy. It can be 
disorienting and sometimes pain¬ 
ful. Students may not be ready to 
have their lives changed in unex¬ 
pected and uncomfortable ways, 
especially if it involves leaving an 
old life behind. 

Juniata will make us differ¬ 
ent people, but we will have to 
invest more than our money, or 
our parent’s money. Find a tree, or 
a study chair, or a place in some¬ 
body’s arms. Make it home. 

Students cannot expect their 
lives to remain just as they were 
before they packed up their cars 
and headed off to college. This 
is four years of your life. Unpack 
your suitcase and embrace it. 


schools? With their billion-dollar 
endowments and huge faculties, 
they’d better be. Don’t bother 
gaming the US News rankings 
system, because good work is 
always rewarded. If you’re doing 
things right, students and families 
will recognize that. 

Thomas R. Kepple is president 
of Juniata College in Huntingdon, 
Pa., which is ranked 85th in the 
US News Top Liberal Arts Col¬ 
leges. He’d like it to be higher, 
much higher, but it’s not the fo¬ 
cus of his life. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF "BARRAGE" 

“Barrage” captivates their audience with a combination of singing, dancing and musical talents. 

Preview: “Barrage” 

Fiddling and dancing at its finest 


f Reel Time 

Spaghetti, Sauerkraut and 
Lead: 

Inglourious Basterds and the 
Spaghetti Western Tradition 


By Alicia Anne Dahl 


“Don’t come with the percep¬ 
tion that it’s country fiddling. It’s 
cool. We’re hip,” said Producer 
Anthony Moore. He is talking 
about “Barrage”, who will be 
performing during the Juniata 
Presents series on Friday, Oct. 
2, in Rosenberger Auditorium at 
7:30 p.m. 

This hip style that Moore talks 
about is the combination of sing¬ 
ing, dancing and musical talent. 
The show appeals to a wide de¬ 
mographic because of its unique 
style of performance. Playing to 
popular music by bands such as 
Coldplay, “Barrage” combines 
familiarity with spunk. 

The Director of Juniata Pres¬ 
ents, Chad Herzog, believes that 
“Barrage” will be exciting for the 
college audience. Herzog said, 
“One of the goals of Juniata Pres¬ 
ents is to get students to attend 
events on campus. ‘Barrage’ is 
going to work for us. The perfor¬ 
mance is outstanding.” 

Herzog discussed his selection 
process for the Juniata Presents 
series. “I make it a point to see 
performances before bringing 
them here,” Herzog said. Col¬ 
leagues encouraged Herzog to 
research the group, who has be¬ 
come popular for college and uni¬ 
versity campuses. After attending 


a “Barrage” performance, Herzog 
knew they were meant to play at 
Juniata. “You all should enjoy the 
energy on stage. They are young 
performers who really know how 
to play,” Herzog said. 

These young performers come 
from all different countries and 
are multi-talented. Year round, 
opportunities to audition for 
“Barrage” are held worldwide. 
New members undergo intense 
training for several months prior 
to joining the full touring crew on 
stage. The current nine-member 
cast includes six violinists, one 
percussionist, one bass player 
and one guitarist. 

The show tours internation¬ 
ally for over 30 weeks during a 
year. “During the first few years, 
we did the touring that we were 
familiar with,” Moore said. A 
decade later, live performances 
of “Barrage” have been held in 
countries such as New Zealand, 
Singapore, Taiwan, Ireland, the 
U.S., Germany and Monaco. 

Around the same time that 
“Barrage” entered the industry 
in 1996, productions Stomp and 
Riverdance also debuted. “When 
they came out, people started to 
realize that you could have this 
style of performance. It wasn’t 
a band or a circus,” Moore said. 
Moore compared “Barrage” to 
other multi-talented performanc¬ 


es in the industry, saying, “It’s 
not your average show. We work 
like a cast when we perform. It is 
what makes us different from our 
competitors.” 

“Barrage” had their break¬ 
through when international tele¬ 
vision companies aired a TV 
special production. Networks 
such as PBS in the U.S., BBC in 
the United Kingdom and CBC in 
Canada laid the foundation for 
“Barrage” going big. “It wasn’t 
an overnight success,” Moore 
said, “But it gave us the exposure 
we needed.” 

Junior Larissa Hatch watched 
“Barrage” performances online. 
“I’m bummed that I might miss 
the show,” Hatch said, “Playing 
an instrument, dancing and sing¬ 
ing are extremely demanding 
disciplines, so combining them is 
the epitome of multi-tasking.” 

Herzog previewed the work of 
“Barrage” at a student leadership 
dinner held on campus Aug. 24, 
2009. Herzog used video record¬ 
ings of performances, which are 
readily available at barragevideo. 
com. 

Confident that “Barrage” will 
be a success story for Juniata Pres¬ 
ents, Herzog encourages students 
to attend. “If we can get people to 
take a chance to come over, they 
won’t regret it,” Herzog said, “It’s 
a pretty smokin’ deal.” 


By Joel R. Frehn 


“Once upon a time in Nazi-oc¬ 
cupied France . . .” Thus begins 
“Inglourious Basterds” in the tme 
fashion of a spaghetti western. In 
director Quentin Tarantino’s latest 
film, he successfully marries two 
respected film genres: World War 
II film and Spaghetti Western. The 
resulting product is a successful 
blend of the two, with minor com- 
plimentaiy elements added in. 

One primary question arises, 
however: how did a multi-genre 
film succeed financially and criti¬ 
cally, when its cinematic precur¬ 
sors failed? To answer this ques¬ 
tion, one must separate the twin 
elements and examine the inner- 
workings of Tarantino’s magnum 
opus. 

Spaghetti westerns are nothing 
new to Tarantino; in numerous 
interviews, he has professed his 
love for the films. He even listed 
the conclusion to the Man With 
No Name Trilogy, “The Good, the 
Bad, and the Ugly,” as one of the 
greatest films ever made. The in¬ 
fluences of GBU’s director, Sergio 
Leone, are prominent in “Basterds” 
in three categories: narrative, style 
and music. 


By Steven Goehring 


Hello, and welcome to the first 
installment of “The Juniatian’s” 
Around Town column. This new 
feature is meant to describe points 
of interest around Huntingdon 
with an eye to helping students 
plan walks, drives or trips. In this 
column, is everything needed to 
enjoy a variety of the area’s best 
attractions. I’ll share each point of 
interest’s features, history, location 
in relation to other points of inter¬ 
est, walking directions and driving 
directions. 

Of course, all of the information 


the Ugly,” “Basterds” focuses on 
three opposing characters and their 
final confrontation. The heroes (or, 
in Leone tradition, “The Good,”) 
of this tale come in the form of 
Lieutenant Aldo Raine (Brad Pitt) 
and his group of specially trained 
operatives, and their guerilla, hell¬ 
raising campaign in France. Colo¬ 
nel Hans Landa (Christoph Waltz) 
and his men portray the villains 
in the mold fashioned by Leone. 
Landa was responsible for the 
“birth” of his enemy, Shosanna 
Dreyfus (Melanie Laurent); he 
slaughtered her family and let her 
live. 

Finally, “The Ugly” (or the 
semi-neutral party,) is Shosanna. 
She cares neither for the national 
or political machinations of the 
war, but simply about enacting her 
elaborate revenge on the Fuhrer 
and his party, whom she blames 
collectively for her family’s slaugh¬ 
ter. The climax of the film occurs 
when these three parties converge 
at a propaganda film screening and 
engage in an epic western standoff, 
resulting in a satisfying retcon of 
history. 

Stylistically, the film harkens to 
the western tradition by favoring 


► see REEL TIME page 11 


given out is thoroughly tested. If 
I tell you how to walk or drive to 
a location, it means I’ve done so 
myself several times. I’ve been 
half-Juniatian, half-local from In¬ 
bound onwards, and in my sopho¬ 
more year now. I go to a church 
in town and visit the county library 
occasionally. I often frequent lo¬ 
cal shops, the Amtrak station or the 
various parks in town. I’ve been 
walking around town for over a 
year, and I will try to pass on some 
of my findings in this column. 

Now on to this month’s location 
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Like “The Good, the Bad, and 



Portstown Park 



Techno Food 


By David Rekoski 


As I sat on a bench, I began to 
think about the foundations of 
America, a land founded on mul¬ 
tiple principles. However, one 
principle has begun to slip from 
the current cultural landscape. This 
principle is called pastoralism, the 


art of farming. 

According to Thomas Jefferson, 
“Cultivators of the earth are the 
most valuable citizens. They are 
the most vigorous, the most inde¬ 
pendent, the most virtuous, and 
they are tied to their country and 
wedded to its liberty and its inter¬ 
ests by the most lasting bonds.” In 


other words, small farmers are the 
crux to the foundation of America. 

However, I began to notice that 
Juniata and the rest of the world 
have ignored this essential part of 
this tradition. Rather, they seek to 
focus their efforts on another as¬ 
pect of America; capitalism. The 
American culture has sought to 


focus on supporting economies 
of scale, rather than local, small¬ 
er methods of production. This 
commercialization of society has 
crossed over to the food indus¬ 
try. Nowadays, the groceries that 
we buy from the store and get at 
Baker are not pabulum in the sense 
that we understand it. This victual 
might be from the ground, but the 
methodologies used to produce the 
food have changed dramatically. 
This substance is grown using 
seeds manufactured in a labora¬ 
tory, instead of from the ground. 

Technology has mechanized 
the process and turned farming 
into an assembly line similar to 


Henry Ford’s Model T. To increase 
profits, industrial farms are using 
chemicals, such as pesticides and 
insecticides, to remove insects 
and fungi. As a result, the use of 
dangerous chemicals destroys the 
environment and degrades the 
quality of food. Additionally, these 
farms are using genetically modi¬ 
fied crops to increase production 
and higher yields, with a complete 
disregard to the safety and security 
of the consumer. 

Consequently, the pabulum that 
most consumers masticate and di¬ 
gest is food in the literal sense, but 


► see SITTING page 10 
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Calvert’s: 

The New Restaurant on Campus 


ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 

A small group of students samples the lastest Sodexo sensations at Calvert’s, the new fine dining restau¬ 
rant located just oustide Baker Refrectory in Ellis. Calverts is open Saturday evenings from 5:30 to 9 p.m. 


By Leah Fusco 

Students rejoice! Now you can 
enjoy a lavish three-course meal 
on campus. The old faculty lounge 
has been transformed into a new 
fine dining restaurant named Cal¬ 
vert’s, modeled after Mimi’s Res¬ 
taurant in downtown Huntingdon. 
Calvert’s is located in Ellis Hall 
next to Baker Refectoiy. 

Calvert’s is open on Saturdays 
from 5:30 p.m. to 9 p.m., and res¬ 
ervations are required for dining. 
Collared shirts and like attire are 
recommended for guests. 

Calvert’s is not just for students, 
it is open to the public. This makes 
Calvert’s a great place to take your 
friends and family when they visit 
for the weekend. 

When pricing the meals Food 
Service Director Hal McLaughlin 
kept students’ budgets in mind. 
The “student friendly pricing” 
totals less than $20 per meal. 
McLaughlin wanted students to 
be able to enjoy Calvert’s without 
having to worry about their bill. 
In my opinion, the best part about 
Calvert’s is that students can use 
DCB dollars for payment. Most 
students I know do not want to pay 
extra money for food when they 
have already purchased a $1,000 
meal plan. Cash payment is also 
accepted, but credit is not. 

The idea for Calvert’s came 
from Dean of Students Kris Clark¬ 
son and McLaughlin. The pro¬ 
posal was presented to the student 


food committee last year, and they 
agreed to the formation of a fine 
dining area. The recent renovation 
of the dining room forced the final 
decision. 

McLaughlin is very optimis¬ 
tic about the success of Calvert’s. 
McLaughlin doesn’t think it will 
replace dining off campus, but he 
believes the convenience will ap¬ 
peal to students without transpor¬ 
tation. 

McLaughlin organized the ef¬ 
forts of three Sodexo chefs for the 
restaurant. With the help of senior 
Jennifer ‘Moose’ Snider, the din¬ 
ing room was set up with some fine 
details. Snider became involved 
in the process since she works at 
Mimi’s Restaurant in downtown 
Huntingdon. 

As well as working as a server, 
Snider arranged the collection of 
student artwork displayed through¬ 
out the dining room. McLaughlin 
is enthusiastic about flameless 
LED batteiy candles purchased 
for the ambiance. Some attractive 
features of the dining room include 
bright orange painted walls, a TV, 
and music. 

I attended opening night, Sept. 
12, to try the food that McLaughlin 
highly recommended. The menu 
is quite small, but will be changed 
quarterly to please guests. Custom¬ 
ers may also make recipes recom¬ 
mendations. 

My friends and I purchased the 
shrimp cocktail appetizer. I sug¬ 


gest this appetizer to all seafood 
lovers. I ordered the chicken chas¬ 
seur with sun-dried tomatoes and 
bechamel sauce entree. Every en¬ 
tree comes with a salad and side 
item. The chicken and side of red 
potatoes were both tasty and sea¬ 
soned well. The portions were so 
large that I could barely clear my 
plate. I wanted to try one of the 
great sounding desserts, but I was 
too full. 

Junior Angela Domdom also 
attended Calvert’s grand opening. 
Domdom said, “The food was 
great, definitely different from 


Baker.” She appreciated the neat 
and quiet atmosphere that is hard 
to find when dining on campus. 
Domdom commented, “I did not 
feel rushed; I could enjoy the taste 
of the food.” 

She ordered the encrusted pork 
tenderloin with Dijon cream sauce 
entree. She commented, “The pork 
was delicious and tasted home¬ 
made.” She made a good point, “It 
did not take too much time for the 
food [to be prepared], but it was 
not a reflection of the quality.” 

Domdom made one criticism, 
“The salad was one I could have 


made for myself at Baker.” She 
ordered the house salad, but there 
is another choice of zucchini car¬ 
paccio. I agree with Domdom and 
think a Greek salad, which is the 
kind served at Lobsterfest and other 
events, should be on the menu. 

Overall it was a great dining 
experience. Calvert’s is a smaller 
more affordable version of Mimi’s. 
If you like Mimi’s cuisine, head 
over to Ellis Hall and try some of 
the great food. Get gussied up and 
go check it out this Saturday! Call 
extension 3334 or e-mail catering@ 
juniata.edu to make reservations. 




One Hit Wonders 


Sustainability House 


By Dan Endres 


We know the songs. We know 
the words. We know the melo¬ 
dies. But do we know where they 
came from? 

Probably not, and this is often 
the curse of the one-hit wonder, 
black sheep of the music indus¬ 
try. 

Bands strike gold on songs 
every day. Some however, just 
can’t make the cut when it comes 
to producing anything more than 
that one hit. 

The 90s are chock full of ex¬ 
amples of tunes that flooded the 
radio, but were the only time 
you’d ever hear the group. That is 
unless you hunted down their al¬ 
bum yourself (provided you could 
even remember their name). 

So why does this happen? 
There are two main reasons: 

First, and most often in my ex¬ 
perience, the group just doesn’t 
have the talent to write more than 
one good number. And God bless 
them for achieving that much. 

Second, and more tragic in my 
opinion, is that the group that puts 
out a one-hit wonder just doesn’t 
get the coverage for the rest of 
their catalogue. It might not be as 
radio friendly, or it might just not 
have that same catchy rhythm, 
even if it’s otherwise musically 
sound. 

Let’s look at the talent side of 
things first. 

In the early 90s, the band, 


Blind Melon, released a song 
by the name of “No Rain.” All I 
can say is that this band is pretty 
plain. All of their other songs 
sound relatively alike. When 
I’d heard “No Rain” for the first 
time, I immediately dove into 
the rest of their catalogue. I was 
eager to hear more innovation 
and vigor in their work, only to 
be disappointed. I was met by a 
monotonously repetitive sound 
reminiscent of every other song 
on the album except the one I’d 
been drawn in by. It felt like I was 
listening to a completely different 
band by comparison. 

Now, earlier I mentioned two 
reasons for one-hit wonders. One 
being that the band just isn’t that 
talented, as with Blind Melon. 
The other that they just don’t get 
the praise they should. 

Case in point: Cracker. 

In ’93, the band Cracker re¬ 
leased a nice little album by the 
name of “Kerosene Hat.” A great 
song called “Low” was on that 
album. You might not know the 
band Cracker, and you might 
not know the song by name, but 
I guarantee that if you look it up 
and take a listen, you’ll remem¬ 
ber it right away. 

The whole album is great. It 
keeps the listener enthralled from 
beginning to end with a rich diver¬ 
sity of musical styles, catchy riffs 
and unique lyrical arrangements. 
The songs “Movie Star” and the 
title track “Kerosene Hat” are 


both numbers that have been lost 
to this album. Generally, they’re 
unheard by the popular listener. 
“Movie Star” in particular is a fa¬ 
vorite of mine; the song’s simple 
guitar, fast pace and story-based 
lyrics are highly reminiscent of a 
classic Ramones piece. 

“Low” itself is a sad story, 
often times mistaken for an ob¬ 
scure Tom Petty number. I have 
nothing against Tom Petty, but 
it’s never nice to hear about a 
great song being attributed to the 
wrong artist. 

Blind Melon and Cracker are 
just two examples of one-hit 
wonders, however. 

Others include Europe 
with “The Final Countdown,” 
“Tubthumping”by Chumbawum- 
ba (which many of you will know 
by its better know chorus, “I Get 
Knocked Down”), “House of 
the Rising Sun” by Frijid Pink 
and Faith No More’s “Epic,” 
which, while a great example of 
early rap-metal, is most famously 
known for its video depicting a 
fish literally out of water. 

I don’t think that being a one- 
hit wonder is always a sign of 
a band’s talent. It is however a 
good starting point to see if the 
rest of their catalogue is worth 
your time. Sure, you get duds like 
Blind Melon, but then you also 
hit the jackpot with bands like 
Cracker. All you can do is listen, 
hope for the best, and take the 
worst with a grain of salt. 
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not in the traditional sense. In oth¬ 
er words, consumers digest food 
that has been contaminated by an 
uncertain amount of chemicals end 
grown from seeds that are test tube 
babies for Monsanto. 

This results in the destruction 
of the local food industry. Local 
farmers are no longer able to com¬ 
pete with industrial agriculture, 
due to the cost associated with pro¬ 
ducing safe and organic food. The 
pastoralism that our nation was 
founded upon is dying out to cor¬ 
porate greed. The local farmer no 
longer has a vote in how agricul¬ 
ture subsidies are divided or where 
the money is allocated to. This 
leads to government money being 
spent supporting a cycle of greed 
and consumption as opposed to the 
safe alternative that local farmers 
provide. 

While I was sitting on this bench 
pondering the disgusting degrada¬ 
tion of the sustainable practices by 
local farmers, I overheard a conver¬ 
sation. This conversation involved 
the president of the Botany Club, 
Kyle Motley, and the secretary, Pat 
Harris, in which they discussed a 
community project. The project is 
a sustainability house. It is argued 
that the house would be green by 
using the natural resources effi¬ 
ciently and effectively. 

I was struck by this idea. Similar 
to the American tradition of pasto¬ 
ralism, there exists another tradi¬ 
tion. This notion of a sustainability 
house is reminiscent of a social 
experiment that was published in 
1854, known as Walden. 


In this book, Henry David Tho- 
reau goes out to Walden pond to 
live off the land and exist in nature. 
Albeit, the actual plans of these 
two projects differ greatly. The 
nature of these two projects is the 
same. For the sustainability house, 
the residents of the house will grow 
a garden for food and use sustain¬ 
able practices to power the house. 

Similar to what Jefferson said, 
the residents would be cultivators 
of the ground. They would be the 
most valuable citizens, for they 
would show the local community 
that there are other options besides 
the mass produced, techno-food 
that has dominated the current di¬ 
ets of most Americans. 

Just as Thoreau, these students 
would live off the land, and un¬ 
derstand where their food comes 
from. They would continue the 
American heritage of Pastoralism, 
and the nature of Thoreau’s experi¬ 
ment. 

Additionally, these students 
would be the most independent. 
These students would be reli¬ 
ant only upon themselves. They 
would no longer need grocery 
stores or Baker. They would show 
the Juniata community that they no 
longer need to be dependent upon 
the techno-food that Baker has. 
There are other options besides 
relying upon the commercial food 
industry. It would provide the op¬ 
portunity to show that Juniata can 
be green, and long lasting. 

If you have any questions, com¬ 
ments or interest, contact Kyle 
Motley (motlekj06@juniata.edu 
or CJ Smith (smithcj06@juniata. 
edu. 
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Tarantino’s own ver¬ 
sion of “The Good, the 
Bad, and the Ugly ” 
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two main camera shots: extreme 
close-ups and wide shots . The 
extreme close-ups are utilized 
during moments of emotional 
intensity and help accentuate the 
tension that runs throughout the 
film. The large wide shots help 
paint a clear visual backdrop for 
the film. Whether it’s the French 
countryside, or downtown Paris, 
the shots make the film feel epic, 
since Tarantino paints very vivid 
celluloid images. 

Finally, the soundtrack to the 
film is crafted in the proper vein. 
It never stays constant, but rather 
adapts itself for each scene, much 
like the format used by renowned 
composer, Ennio Morricone. 
Even though excerpts from some 
of Morricone’s earlier works are 
utilized, the composer did not 
rely on the system of developing 
a base set of cues and expand¬ 
ing from there. Instead, he used 
a variety of instrumentation to 
supplement the organic nature of 
the soundtrack. 

Now, with all of the organs 
housed within the skeleton of a 
World War II film, it is almost a 
complete organism, except for 
some of the minor elements that 
complete it. One such example 
is the implementation of the 
epic theatre system used by Ber¬ 


tolt Brecht , a famed playwright 
whose works were celebrated 
during the timeframe of the film. 

Tarantino uses Brecht’s system 
in his distancing of the audience 
from the picture (an effect Brecht 
termed Verfremdungseffekt). He 
achieves this by dividing the film 
into chapters, and bridging the 
separate stories through textual 
and vocal narration. He does this 
to present the central idea running 
through the film: propaganda. He 
examines the creation and effects 
of propaganda by crafting a film 
that is ironically, propaganda. 
“Basterds” glorifies and portrays 
the actions and atrocities com¬ 
mitted in wartime in a humorous 
fashion. 

In conclusion, “Inglourious 
Basterds” is one of the best films 
from Tarantino, and of 2009, as 
well. Don’t see it expecting to 
find true, deep meaning or an ac¬ 
curate, touching portrait of war 
and its effects that other films like 
“Saving Private Ryan” or “Gran 
Torino” provide. It is simply 
a well-done spectacle that will 
have you cheering on the scalp¬ 
ing, destructive protagonists, 
which is what “G.I. Joe” failed to 
accomplish. 

my final rating: A- 



A nytfuvuf but ordinary 


Finding the Book 


By Claire Williams 


Some might think it’s silly to 
even address how and where to find 
a book. “Everyone knows where to 
find a book” or “We have a library 
right here” or “Just look on Ama¬ 
zon or BamesandNoble.com; they 
have thousands,” they might say. 
But if anyone gave those reasons, 
they would be pointing out some 
of the things that actually compli¬ 
cate this process. 

For starters, not everyone knows 
where to find a book they will 
like. Second, we do have a library 
that I love, but sometimes they just 
don’t have a book you would like 
to read for fun. Third, Amazon and 
Bames and Noble are great, but 
they offer so many choices that the 
chances of you finding a book by 
an author you’ve never read that 
wasn’t recommended to you are 
slim. 

One option in town is the Hunt¬ 
ingdon County Library. Some 
people will say that’s an obvious 
choice, but it’s not necessarily. I 
love books and libraries, and the 
first time I set foot in there was 
this summer, and I’m now a senior. 
Since then I’ve checked out several 
books, especially from the Young 
Adult room; I happen to love fiction 
that is generally considered young 
adult and the Huntingdon County 
Library has a beautiful room with 
a floor to ceiling mirror, a fireplace, 
wing chairs and window seats frill 
of glorious books. 

When looking for a book in the 
county library I tend to scan the 


shelves to find a title or cover that 
looks interesting. I know you’re 
not supposed to judge a book by 
its cover, but honestly the pictures 
there are a pretty good indicator of 
what will be inside. At the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Library some of the new 
selections are placed out on tables 
or on top of shelves, making them 
even easier to find; this is a good 
way to find a new author to fall in 
love with. 

Another method for searching 
libraries is to do a subject search. 
If you’d like a retelling of a faerie 
tale, search for faerie tale; also 
check alternate spellings or words 
for the same thing, like faiiy tale. 

If you decide to search a book¬ 
store for something new, try scan¬ 
ning your favorite section, but then 
pick a section you wouldn’t usually 
visit. If you love science fiction, try 
historical fiction or pick up a play. 
If you love crime dramas, try some 
fantasy or young adult lit. 

Another favorite for finding 
new books is to ask a friend what 
they’re reading. Chances are even 
if they aren’t reading something, 
they’ve heard about a book from 
someone else that you might like. 
Two other great groups of people 
to ask for recommendations are li¬ 
brarians and professors; when you 
ask someone who is constantly 
reading for work and for pleasure, 
you’re bound to come up with 
quite a list. 

There are also the Banned 
and Challenged books lists, the 
books that various groups think 
you should read lists and the ever 


changing New York Times Best¬ 
seller list*. One of these will prob¬ 
ably yield an interesting result. If 
you want help picking here, cut 
up the lists and draw them from a 
bowl. 

If none of these methods work 
for you, go into a library or book¬ 
store and just pick up a book at 
random. By random I mean go 
into any section, on any shelf and 
pick a book. Sit down in a chair (or 
on the floor in front of the shelves) 
and read the cover flap or the back. 
If it sounds interesting, start read¬ 
ing the book. If you like it by page 
3, go check it out. If you don’t like 
it by page 15, it’s probably not the 
book for you. 

Remember, finding a book may 
take a while, but the time spent 
now could keep you happy for 
years to come. A little effort now 
could lead to a lot of good reading 
for later. Happy Hunting. 

Book lists to check out 

Banned and Challenged books: 
http://www.ala.org/ala/issuesadvo- 
cacy/banned/index.cfin 

The New York Times Best Sell¬ 
er list: http://www.nytimes.com/ 
pages/books/bestseller/ 

BBC’s Big Read: http://www. 
bbc. co .uk/arts/bigread/top 100. 
shtml 

* A note on the NYT Best Sell¬ 
er list: There is no guarantee that 
books on this list will be good. 
They are on this list for selling 
well, which is not a gauge for qual¬ 
ity. 


Peeking at Huntingdon’s parks 
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of choice: Portstown Park, my fa¬ 
vorite place to visit in Huntingdon. 
It is located between the Juniata 
River and the railroad tracks and 
is one of Huntingdon’s nicest and 
most beautiful sites. 

Originally, there was a town 
on the land that the park now oc¬ 
cupies. As a mural in the park ex¬ 
plains, Portstown grew up around 
the Pennsylvania Canal, and later, 
the railroad. There were many 
houses and a few industries. In 
1972, the Juniata River invaded 
Portstown, swollen over its banks 
from Hurricane Agnes. In 1977, 
the entire damaged neighborhood 
was removed, and the park was 
built to replace it. 

Today, the park offers many fea¬ 
tures to appeal to many different 
visitors. There is a paved walking 
loop, a lighted skate park, a beach 
volleyball court, a fishing dock and 
numerous benches and rock beach¬ 
es along the river. It also has a pa¬ 
vilion to eat under and both men’s 
and women’s restrooms. For kids, 
there is a children’s climbing rock, 
a swing set and playground equip¬ 
ment. Of course, there is plenty of 
room to run around - a vital feature 
for any kid, or any of us kids-at- 
heart. 


The park offers a lot for photog¬ 
raphers or those interested in the 
area’s history. There are plenty of 
serene places from which to pho¬ 
tograph the Juniata River and the 
foliage along its banks. An aban¬ 
doned railroad bridge bisects the 
park, and some of its stone sup¬ 
ports have murals depicting local 
history. The historic brick building 
of the J.C. Blair Co. looms right 
across the railroad tracks. For any¬ 
one interested in current industry 
or commerce, the railroad next 
to the park is among the busiest 
freight corridors in the Northeast¬ 
ern United States. 

Portstown Park is located on the 
edge of town, but you could ar¬ 
range to stop and see it as part of a 
trip to other parts of Huntingdon. It 
might make a good stop on a walk 
to the shops along Washington or 
Penn Streets, as it is only a block 
or two out of the way. The road to 
Wal-Mart runs right by the park, so 
you could stop easily when driving 
back from a shopping run. 

The churches located around 6th 
and 7th streets are also nearby, and 
the park makes a nice place to sit 
by the river and relax, whether it’s 
Sunday or not. The Huntingdon 
County Library and restaurants like 
Boxer’s, The Cafe and Maria’s are 
not far beyond the park. Both OIP 
and All-American Pizza and Subs 


are within sight of the underpass 
entrance. Grab takeout and find a 
picnic bench, a riverside seat or an 
entire table under the pavilion. 

If you want a worthwhile desti¬ 
nation for walking, relaxing, tak¬ 
ing pictures or just being active 
outdoors, Portstown Park features 
plenty of options for whatever 
you’d expect to do in a park. 

Walking directions: 

The entrance to the park is lo¬ 
cated near 8th and Penn Streets. 
If you walk down the near side of 
Mifflin Street heading into town, 
you will bend right (south,) af¬ 
ter 9th Street. Continue to walk 
straight until you are staring at an 
overpass that carries the railroad 
tracks over the road. Look left and 
across the street, and you will see 
a pedestrian underpass beneath the 
tracks. Portstown Park is on the 
other side of that little tunnel. 

Driving directions: 

For those who wish to drive, 
you can take Moore Street to the 
Dollar General (9th Street,) and 
turn right. Cross Mifflin and turn 
left onto Washington Street. Take 
a right where Washington inter¬ 
sects Mifflin, and then proceed to 
the right under the railroad tracks. 
Portstown Park’s entrance will be 
on your left, and there is ample 
parking space. 
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Women’s Volleyball starts off tough 

Young team works hard , plays well , is ready to defend first place ranking 
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Number 15 Michelle Morchesky serving up an ace against Dickinson. 


By Anna Henzy 


The Women’s Volleyball team 
began the season strong and in 
high spirits, even following their 
match against Washington Univer¬ 
sity. Despite being a young team, 
they have a great deal of potential 
and focus, their motto being “One” 
in reference to their rank as the 
number one Division III team last 
year. 

“We’re ready to kick butt,” said 
senior Megan Sollenberger, libero 
for the team and a previous All 
American. “We’re a close team 
this year.” A good thing for them, 
because this past weekend posed 
a challenge that only a tightly knit 
team could go up against. 

Their match against Washington 
University posed a particular chal¬ 
lenge after a 16 hour drive. They 
were faced with a gym packed with 
people, many who carried large in¬ 
flatable hammers to bang on the 
floor while the Eagles served. 

“The loss was good for the 
team,” said junior Steph Strauss, 
a setter and another previous All 
American. Strauss pointed out that 
their second game of three in the 
match had the record for the high¬ 
est number of points in a three 
game match. The game finally 
ended at 41-39, enormously high 


for a game that usually only goes 
to 25, after a painfully long play. 

“There’s a lot of ups and downs, 
but we’re riding it out,” said 
associate head coach Heather Pav¬ 
lik. 

They still keep their spirits 
up, even when things go wrong. 
“Thursday after dinner, we came 
out of the restaurant and the muf¬ 
fler was dangling. Luckily, we had 
purple duct tape for putting our 
team motto on our shoes, and Lar¬ 
ry [Bock] had us get it out,” said 
Strauss of their 16 hour drive to 
play Washington University. 

Unfortunately, the duct tape 
melted later that night, and the 
coach had to retrieve a wire coat 
hanger from another restaurant 
to rig it. Sollenberger and Strauss 
could only laugh about it. “The 
same thing happened on the same 
trip last year!” 

Being able to laugh about their 
mishaps takes some stress out of 
the overall goal - National Cham¬ 
pions. 

“We try not to look at the rank¬ 
ing or think about All Americans 
until the end of the year,” said Sol¬ 
lenberger. “Our motto is ‘One,’ as 
a reminder of our goal and to keep 
us focused.” They have bracelets 
and tee shirts to keep them con¬ 
stantly reminded. 


“Our only goal is to be National 
Champions, and it’s hard work. 
Personally, I watch them develop 
and mature with such a tough 
schedule,” said Pavlik. 

The season has started out 
strong, with victories against Saint 
Vincent, Ithaca College, Hiram 
College, Eastern, Dickinson, and 
at the Washington & Lee tourna¬ 
ment. Washington University was 
their first defeat of the season, but 
a “learning experience,” said Sol¬ 
lenberger. Their style is strong 
defense, letting the middles ball 
handle and keep steady. 

As with any traveling team, 
there’s always the fear of large 
numbers of players getting sick. 
They recently played at a school 
where there had been a H1N1, or 
Swine Flu, outbreak, and of course, 
tensions were high. Luckily, none 
of the players returned ill. 

Juniata has a history of strong 
volleyball seasons, and this one 
looks to be no different. “Our 
biggest challenge is that we have 
such a young team, and not a lot 
of court experience,” said Pavlik. 
Luckily, this doesn’t seem to be 
an issue- the team has dominated 
in the season so far. A combination 
of hard work, energy, and a unified 
team has made for a strong start 
this year. 


New coach and quarterback attempt to 
revive golden age of Juniata football team 


Newly revamped program looks forward to improving on last season’s finish 


By Nick Tailsman 


The Juniata football team enters 
the 2009 season with a new start¬ 
ing quarterback and a new head 
coach hoping to improve on a dis¬ 
appointing 2008 season. 

Head Coach Carmen Felus was 
hired this offseason when former 
Head Coach Darrell Alt stepped 
down and has made an immediate 
impression upon his hiring. Felus 
has extensive coaching experience 
at several levels, most recently as 
the Assistant Head Coach at the 
University of Tennessee-Chatta- 
nooga. This is his first chance at a 
head coaching position, and he has 
a very clear ideology when it comes 
to football. “The biggest challenge 
isn’t football, because football is 
football everywhere. Getting to 
know players and establishing re¬ 
lationships and a mutual trust are 
all important. I have to be able to 
communicate with my players. It’s 
a fim challenge,” Felus said. 

Felus is aware of the team’s re¬ 
cent history of losing. However, 
he made it clear to his players in 
training camp that there was much 
more to Juniata football than the 
last place finish from last year. 

“Its been done here before, the 
football program means something 
here. The guys on this team need to 
understand that everyone who has 
worn that helmet did so because it 
meant something, ” Felus said. 

Felus made it clear that Juniata’s 
road back to prominence was go¬ 
ing to be a process. However, his 


vision for the team is for them to 
not only compete at the Confer¬ 
ence level but also nationally. 

The team is making another ad¬ 
justment with Alex Snyder taking 
over the starting quarterback duties 
after three years of backing up Jay 
Leonard. Coach Felus is confident 
that Snyder can succeed. 

“Alex is a great leader, the team 
believes in him and he has out¬ 
standing character. He has the full 
trust of the coach and the staff, and 
he is learning the system. He’s a 
system quarterback, and that’s the 
greatest compliment I can give him 
as a quarterback,” said Felus. 

Snyder is grateful for the help 
provided to him by the coaching 
staff. “I feel pretty good, it’s tough 
getting into a new system, but the 
coaching staff is making it a fairly 
easy adaptation into this system,” 
said Snyder. 

During the preseason, Coach Fe¬ 
lus brought in several Juniata Hall 
of Fame football players to speak 
with the team. Felus felt this would 
give his players a sense that Juniata 
football matters, and Snyder has 
noticed the benefits. 

“The speakers were great, they 
made it really easy to relate to 
them, and they helped instill con¬ 
fidence and pride in our team. It 
is already noticeable that guys 
are much more confident this year 
than they were last year,” said Sny¬ 
der. 

Despite a tough 43-13 loss to ri¬ 
val Susquehanna there were signs 
of hope during the opening game. 


Snyder made a couple of very 
tough first down mns after his re¬ 
ceivers weren’t open, and seemed 
to be fairly comfortable in the sys¬ 
tem. The senior was not the only 
bright spot. Freshman return man 
Quadir Christian had a couple of 
excellent returns and helped in the 
running game as well. 

It may have been a disappoint¬ 
ing start for both Coach Felus and 
Snyder, but they both know that it 
is important to take it one day at a 
time 

“Our guys have to know that ev¬ 
erything is about the process. How 
we practice, how we prepare, and 
how we perform is all about being 
able to control what we can con¬ 
trol,” said Felus. 

One of coach Felus’ main prin¬ 
ciples is that it is more important 
to practice well than to practice a 
lot. The team rarely practices more 
than two hours a day because that’s 
how Felus views the team will be 
at it’s most efficient. 

“We have to play fast and we 
have to play confident, because 
that’s all we can control,” said Fe¬ 
lus. 

Both Felus and Snyder have ad¬ 
justments they still have to make, 
but they are maintaining confi¬ 
dence. They hope that will lead 
them to a few more wins than last 
year. 

“When the ball is kicked off 
every Saturday, I know only one 
thing: my players are going to 
leave it all out on the field,” said Number 21 Matt Dunker running the ball during the Susquehanna game. 
Felus. Juniata suffered 43-13 loss. 
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Field Hockey scores with new season goals 

Greater confidence helps the team reach toward their NCAA ambitions 


By Cristie Albert 


Last season, the Field Hockey 
team was 1-6 after the first seven 
games. This fall, the team has a 
whole new feel to it as the girls 
are 5-2 and looking like early con¬ 
tenders in the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence. 

The Eagles only have five fresh¬ 
men this year as opposed to 19 last 
season. Sophomore player Ellen 
Santa Maria believes this is a big 
reason for the squad’s initial suc¬ 
cess. “Last year I think we were a 
little overwhelmed with 19 incom¬ 
ing freshman,” Ellen said. “This 
year we have that foundation so 
there’s no mental psych-out.” 

Because of the team’s play early 
on, the goals for the team are dif¬ 
ferent than they were a year ago. 
The goal at the beginning of the 
2008 season was to make it to the 
NCAA tournament. However, after 
the rough start it seemed less and 
less likely that would happen. But 
the Eagles responded last year by 
eventually winning the Landmark 
Conference Championship against 
rival, Catholic. After the first seven 
games the girls are way ahead of 
where they were last season and no 
goal is too lofty now. 

Coach Gillich is also pleased 
with the team’s overall perfor¬ 
mance so far this season. She 
mentioned that Meg McGlone, 
(who was Rookie of the Year last 
year and a strong midfielder), 
Paula Price (who is a second team 
All-Conference player), and Kim 
Amrod (who scored three goals 


against Washington & Jefferson 
already this year) are the promi¬ 
nent players on the team. She 
thinks that Paula and Kim have 
both improved so far this year and 
that Caitlyn Bowman (who was a 
midfielder but now is an attack) 
has also stepped up her game. 

Coach is very pleased with the 
incoming freshman talent this year, 
mentioning Caroline Phillips (who 
had her first goal and assist this sea¬ 
son), and Jill McNeish (who had 
two assists) as positive contribu¬ 
tors to the team. The contributing 
freshmen have also bolstered the 
team’s defense from a year ago. 

Coach Gillich believes that the 
seniors, including Dani Stump, 
have stepped into the leadership 
roles on this team. She also said 
that Kim, who is a sophomore, has 
stepped into a leadership role as 
well. 

When asked how the last few 
games have gone, Coach Gillich 
said, “We generated full attack, 
from forwards to sweepers.” She 
said the team also had tight, sup¬ 
portive, small passes, yet they only 
had three goals in their last game, 
against York College, last Thurs¬ 
day. Juniata won 4-1, but Gillich 
had hoped for more scoring oppor¬ 
tunities. Coach Gillich also said, 
“We needed to spread the field 
more and pass the ball across the 
field.” 

According to Coach Gillich, the 
toughest team they have played 
this season so far is Messiah Col¬ 
lege (who they played back on 
Sept. 1 and lost 4-1). They are the 


number one ranked team in the na¬ 
tion and according to Coach Gil¬ 
lich, Juniata has never played them 
at the beginning of the season. 

The most anticipated matchup 
will be against Catholic University 
at Juniata on October 10th at 1:00 
PM). They have beat Juniata the 
last two years, and Coach Gillich 
is hungry for a win against them as 


they were put ahead of the Eagles 
in the preseason conference rank¬ 
ings. Overall, Coach Gillich thinks 
that the team is good, but it does 
need improvement to play success¬ 
fully in the future. 

Gillich said, “We need to come 
together and to gel.” The play¬ 
ers need to know where everyone 
is on the field and what their jobs 


are.” It generally takes the team 
fifteen to twenty minutes to click 
during a game. 

But despite the obstacles, 
Coach Gillich is excited about her 
team and is very pleased that they 
are executing things in games that 
they leam in practice. She thinks 
that the team is slowly moving in 
the right direction. 
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Number 19 Jill McNeish during the Washington & Jefferson College game, W, 3-1. 


Distinguishing themselves from the pack 

Men's cross country veteran runners should lead their team to success this season 


By Douglas shontz 


This year the Men’s Cross Coun¬ 
try team has high expectations by 
bringing back the four top runners 
from a year ago. 

With seniors Matthew Bailey 
and Sam Williams and sopho¬ 
mores Nikolai Klena and Ceth 
Parker coming back the cross 


country team will be a force to be 
reckoned with. Matt Bailey is the 
standout on the team running at the 
number one spot. The rest of the 
runners are fairly close. They are 
looking to better their score last 
year and win the Landmark Con¬ 
ference. 

So far this year some of the run¬ 
ners are beating or matching their 


times from a year ago. They are all 
working hard to give the team best 
chance for victory. They know 
when there will be a hard practice 
because Head Coach Jon Cutright 
is walking around smiling and 
laughing. 

The runners expect some of the 
hardest practices of the season. 
They hope to have everything to¬ 


gether for the last two weeks of 
the season. The day circled on 
the calendar this year is October 
31, for the Landmark Conference 
Championship. The team finished 
second last year and hopes to win 
this meet. 

“It’s going to be tight,” said 
senior Matt Bailey when asked 
if they could win the conference 


this year. 

“Paranoid,” said Ceth Parker, 
explaining the pressure put on to 
win the Landmark Conference this 
season. 

In the offseason Coach Cutright 
said he saw a lot of improvement 
out of some of the runners, but 
needs to see this kind of commit¬ 
ment out of the rest of the team. 
Some of the runners are running 
the best times of their career and 
some are staying the same. 

Matt Bailey is the pace setter 
during practice and tries to set an 
example for all of the younger 
runners. They all try to push each 
other to achieve the goals they 
have set for the season. The coach 
hopes that the runners will produce 
their best times at the end of the 
season when it counts. 

Freshman Ryan Trexler is stand¬ 
ing out this season also. He is run¬ 
ning in the fifth spot, and has a lot 
of capability. Sam Williams said, 
“He works hard and has good po¬ 
tential to be a big part of the team 
in the future.” 

But Trexler is not going to get 
much praise from the Coach. Matt 
Bailey, Sam Williams, and Ceth 
Parker said when a young runner 
asks Coach Cutright if he is going 
to be good the Coach will answer, 
“I’m a miracle worker but not a 
god.” 
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JC Fun ball - Mannschaft entwiekelt 
neues Denknis aus Deutschland 

Men’s soccer team trains in Germany and applies philosphies to home field 


By ANDREW STEFFEN 


Entering the 2009 season we 
needed changes to usher in a new 
winning culture. 

Just over a month ago 17 mem¬ 
bers of the Juniata Men’s soccer 
team took an early August trip to 
Kuhlungsbom, Germany. We re¬ 
turned with many new ideas, lay¬ 
ing the foundation for the upcom¬ 
ing season. Off to a 3-3 start, the 
team seems to be embracing the 
new mentality. 

One reason for the early success 
is the transition in formation from 
a 3-5-2, three defenders, five mid¬ 
fielders and two forwards, to a 4-4- 
2, four defenders, four midfielders 
and two forwards. 

The 3-5-2 features five mid¬ 
fielders, hoping to outnumber and 
overwhelm the opposing team 
in the middle of the field. Head 
coach Dan Dubois prefers the 4- 
4-2 because it is a more traditional 
approach with an equal number of 
defenders and midfielders. He re¬ 
alized in Germany that this forma¬ 
tion allows us to more effectively 
possess the ball due to the extra 
space in the midfield. 

The new system worked to per¬ 
fection in a 2-1 win over Penn- 
State Harrisburg. The team kept 
possession of the ball and em¬ 
ployed high-pressure all game to 
eventually come out on top. 

“The new formation solidifies 
the back and we are good enough 
in the midfield to gain control with 
only four midfielders,” said Du¬ 
bois. 

While in Germany our team had 
the opportunity to train with an 
academy squad from F.C. Hansa 
Rostock and hone our skills. F.C. 
Hansa is one of the most success¬ 
ful clubs from the former East 
Germany, having made several ap¬ 


pearances in the Bundesliga I, the 
top-flight professional domestic 
league in Germany. The players 
we trained with play soccer for a 
living, earning thousands of Euros 
per year. 

The training sessions proved dif¬ 
ficult at first, but the team adjusted 
to the new style. Senior midfielder 
Andy Hepner was very happy with 
the training despite experiencing 
some difficulties with communi¬ 
cation. “It was a great experience 
and we learned new drills, but it 
was tough to understand the Ger¬ 
man coaches. It took a lot of hand 
signals and motioning before we 
caught on,” said Hepner. 

Coach Dubois brought back 
a few drills from Germany that 
have become mainstays in practice 
and pre-game warm-ups. Dubois 
believes the drills are helping 
our team because we play the 
same formation and style that Ros¬ 
tock plays, quick touch and pos¬ 
session. The new training styles 
seem to already be translating into 
games. 

Senior defender Chris Engle 
believes the 2009 Germany trip 
also helped unify us as a team. “In 
Kuhlungsbom our team really had 
a chance to bond, on and off the 
field. It was a great opportunity 
to get a jump on the season, “said 
Engle. 

Dubois already sees the team 
displaying a better attitude and 
coming together. “This year we 
have a large senior class willing to 
fight through the end of games,” 
said Dubois. 

The new attitude was seen on 
display August 8 in the match 
against St. Vincent College on 
Huntingdon’s Detwiler Field. 

Down 1-0 with only 30 seconds 
left, we finally managed to break 
through the defense and put in a 



COURTESY OF HANSA ROSTOCK 


JC men’s soccer team poses for a team photo during their trip to Germany this summer where they trained 
with a German soccer club, F.C. Hansa Rostock. The team was introduced to new formations and are looking 
forward to implemeting what they have learned this season. The experience and knowledge the team has 
gained is already starting to pay off. 


goal. We were then able to rally 
and win the game in double over¬ 
time. Many players on the team 
agree that this would not have 
been the case in seasons past. “We 
would have never been able to pull 
that game out last year,” said senior 
defender Caleb Davis. 

Equipped with new drills and 
confidence we look to break 
through and win conference games 
this year. Senior Rio Tomlin hopes 
to see his senior campaign end on a 
high note. “Expectations amongst 
us have been high since the spring 
season. Now we have to get on the 
field and deliver,” said Tomlin. 


Women’s soccer team in 
slump, but staying focused 

Team confidence and potential on the rise 


By Aimee Radic 


The Juniata women’s soccer 
team is working on coming out of 
a slump. A 2-5 record is not ac¬ 
ceptable for us, but despite some 
bad luck early this season, we have 
not yet lost hope. 

“The difference between this 
year and last year rests in the sim¬ 
ple bounce of the ball. Last year, 
the ball bounced our way and this 
year so far, it is not doing so with 
consistency. The team is working 
just as hard and must continue to 
work even harder to make the ball 
bounce our way,” said Head Coach 
Scott McKenzie 

Senior captain Melissa Johnson 
is confident in the team’s ability 
and will continue to push the play¬ 
ers. “We need to keep the pressure 
up, keep our high energy, and con¬ 


tinue to improve our work ethic 
during practices and games,” said 
Johnson. 

Coming off an opening game 
loss to Penn State Altoona in which 
we felt could have gone either way, 
we traveled to Penn State Behrend 
for a two-day tournament. Sadly, 
we lost both games and were car¬ 
rying a winless 0-3 record into our 
fourth game. 

Senior midfielder Laura Good- 
lander is happy with the team’s 
attitude despite the undesirable 
results. “What we have done after 
our losses is not count ourselves 
out. We are coming back every 
time working up to what we were 
last year,” said Goodlander. 

Johnson agrees. “Even though 
we didn’t start off the season like 
we wanted, we kept our heads 
up and kept fighting. It’s the 


beginning of the season. We have 
a long way to go and time to pick 
up our record and improve our 
game to its full potential,” said 
Johnson. After motivational words 
from coaches, captains, and par¬ 
ents, we set off to change things 
around. 

“We have changed our pre-game 
warm-up to prepare ourselves 
better and make us look more 
professional. It helps us more 
with our touches and to get ready 
for the game,” said Goodlander. 

The next game played at De- 
tweiler Field against St. Vincent 
College proved to be a success. 
We finally were able to put togeth¬ 
er a win and gain confidence along 
with it. “This showed us that when 
we play hard and we take advan- 


► see SOCCER page 15 
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Women’s cross country 
makes strides to success 

Returning runners lead the team to victory 


By Erin Mcginley 


The Juniata College Women’s 
Cross Country (JCWXC) team 
has their work cut out for this year. 
Being only one of five teams on 
campus to qualify for the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAAs) last year, their goals are 
just as big this year. 

According to junior runner, Me¬ 
gan McQuillan, their main goals 
are to “have fun, relax, and work 
hard.” Taking these goals into 
consideration they will be able to 
achieve their “main goal at the end, 
do well at Landmarks.” 

“It was really nerve wracking 
[coming into such an established 
program]. I was so nervous to 
compete with these girls because 
they are so good at what they do,” 
said sophomore newcomer Casey 
Hoffman. 

Several upperclassmen includ¬ 
ing McQuillan and senior, Laura 
Ruprecht, dominate the books with 
the fastest times; however, a few 
newcomers are pushing the up¬ 
perclassmen. Freshmen Caroline 
Morgan and Sarah Trescher have 
been in the top five finishing posi¬ 
tions for the women’s team more 
than once. 

“They’re pushing each other re¬ 
ally well during practice so eveiy- 
one is better,” said McQuillan. 

The women’s XC team is lead 
by Rupprecht who has made two 
appearances in the Mideast Re¬ 
gional Championships at the Na¬ 
tional Collegiate Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation (NCAA) level during her 


sophomore and junior campaigns. 
Rupprecht is also currently the 
Landmark Conference player of 
the week for her performance at 
the Lock Haven Invitational, cur¬ 
rently placing her in second in the 
Landmark Conference at the dis¬ 
tance of 8K. 

“It’s definitely a step up from 
high school, but it is also really 
fun. The team is really close and it 
was a good way to become a part 
of the Juniata community. Every¬ 
one supports you and it’s a good 
atmosphere,” said Trescher. 

So far both XC teams have 
participated in three meets, the 
Duquesne Duals, Lock Haven 
Invitational and the Dickinson 
Long-Short Invitational. Each run¬ 
ner is given an individual place¬ 
ment based on the time of their 
mn. However, the team does not 
receive an overall placement until 
the end. At the end of the season 
during the Landmark Conference 
Finals, the team will be given 
placements based on their summed 
individual times. 

Last year in the Landmark 
Conference finals, the women’s 
XC team finished second behind 
Susquehanna University. This year 
the women’s XC team was ranked 
third in the Landmark Conference 
preseason poll behind Susque¬ 
hanna and Scranton. The Juniata 
squad is returning three top 18 fin¬ 
ishers from the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence finals. Rupprecht, McQuillan 
and sophomore Jessica Koenig 
will look to return to the Landmark 
Conference finals again this year 


along with many other new com¬ 
ers. 

At the Dickinson Long-Short In¬ 
vitational, Rupprecht finished 14th 
in the short 4K event with a time 
of 15:45.Closely following Rup¬ 
precht again was Morgan. A pack 
of runners finished between 77th 
and 84th place including Trescher, 
Linde, senior Megan Peterson, and 
Hoffman. 

“Packing up is good in the front, 
the big group works well. This 
year I really love it because we all 
want to work hard and do well this 
season,” said McQuillan. 

The term ‘packing’ refers to the 
runners running somewhat togeth¬ 
er in groups, in order to push each 
other even more. With such talent¬ 
ed runners on the team, it is easier 
to pack, push each other, and finish 
overall with faster times. 

Also at the Dickinson Long- 
Short Invitational in the long 6K 
event, Wakabayashi led Juniata 
with a time of 26:06 landing her in 
57th place. 

At the end of the race, each run¬ 
ner can see their head coach, Jon 
Cutright, waiting at the finish line. 
Once they reach the finish line they 
are all looking for one thing, a fist 
pound. “Everyone wants a fist 
pound, it makes him proud,” said 
McQuillan. Whether they have 
mn their fastest time or motivated 
another player to finish up with 
them, the runners of the JCWXC 
team are always looking to make 
each other better, have fun, and 
are looking to have the best season 
yet. 


Women’s soccer team remains 
enthusiastic despite setbacks 


► from SOCCER page 14 


tage of the weaknesses of the op¬ 
ponent, we can win any game,” 
says McKenzie. 

“It was nice to score a goal and 
hear the swoosh of the net. It was 
a good boost of confidence for 
us because when we work hard, 
things do start to go our way and 
we are starting to witness that,” 
said Goodlander. 

With a new found confidence, 
we traveled to the University of 
Pittsburgh at Greensburg looking 
to put together our first winning 
streak of the season. After fight¬ 
ing until the end, we success¬ 
fully walked away with the win 
on a game-winning goal in over¬ 
time. 

“That was just a case of us not 
quitting. We wanted the win more 
than they did. Our team knowing 
how to win helped us win. The kids 
on this team are used to winning, 
which helped us win that game. 
We have to just keep that mental¬ 
ity and go back to winning,” said 
McKenzie. 

Carrying a two-game winning 
streak into a matchup with Lycom¬ 
ing College, we were heartbroken 
after playing them even for 89 
scoreless minutes only to give up 
a game-winning goal. “We really 
stepped it up and it was nice to see 


us play our game. Even though 
it was an unlucky goal it was still 
good to see us play like we know 
how we can play. This gives us 
confidence for our future games,” 
said Johnson. 

Despite the ball not bouncing 
our way for the first part of the sea¬ 
son, we maintain ambitious goals 
that we believe are attainable. We 
want to turn our record around and 


eventually make it to the Land¬ 
mark Conference Championship 
game. “People have always put us 
down even though we have shown 
them time and time again that we 
are better than what they think. We 
are still contenders this year and we 
will be coming back full strength,” 
said Johnson. 

“People should not count us 
out,” said McKenzie. 
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Junior Lauren Perow smashes an overhand serve as the Juniata 
girls’ team looks to improve upon their 1-2 record. 

Tennis teams look to 
improve on slow start 


By Chad Kohr 


The Juniata College men’s 
and women’s tennis teams are 
looking to continue improv¬ 
ing as they approach their final 
match of the fall season. The 
women are off to a 1-2 start af¬ 
ter earning an 8-1 victory over 
Penn-State Harrisburg and the 
men are off to a disappointing 
0-3 start. 

After leading the team dur¬ 
ing the 2008-09 season with 
a stellar 14-3 singles record, 
sophomore Katie Healy has 
contributed greatly in every 
match so far this season. 

Healy has earned no. 2 
singles victories against Frost- 
burg State University, Saint 
Francis University and Penn- 
State Harrisburg, storming out 
to a 3-0 start for the 2009-10 
campaign. 


Healy also teamed with se¬ 
nior Amanda Fontana in no. 
1 doubles action for victories 
against Saint Francis and PSU 
Harrisburg. 

While the women’s team re¬ 
lied on proven veterans in the 
early-going, the men’s team is 
receiving a consistently solid 
effort from a newcomer. 

Freshman Brice Morey has 
put together a great start to his 
first collegiate season, leading 
the team with two singles vic¬ 
tories. 

Morey has earned no. 3 sin¬ 
gles wins over Frostburg State 
and Penn-State Harrisburg on 
his way to a 2-1 singles record 
so far for the 2009-10 season. 

The teams will look to build 
on the success of Healy and 
Morey as they host Lebanon 
Valley College Aug. 27 at 12 
p.m. 
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By Bennett Rea 


The beginning of school is here again! 
Well, the beginning of school for this col¬ 
umn at least. The grass is green, the weather 
is weird and we are all drinking every week- 
night because we are very bad at guessing 
when Mountain Day is. Yes, school is back 
in session indeed. There is much to talk 
about: Founders is made entirely out of re¬ 
cycled tires or something, the Asian line is 
really, really salty sometimes and we might 
have to start paying for printing, causing 
everyone to hand in their papers written in 
crayon. 

I don’t want to talk about any of those 
things, namely because that was about all I 
had to say about them. I want to talk about 
the Forbes rankings. I don’t know if you’ve 
heard about these Forbes College Rankings, 
but there’s a bit of uproar over them. Some 
colleges are pretty pissed at their placement. 
However, Juniata was ranked 75th out of all 
the colleges and universities in the country. 
That is three places below Brown, eight 
above Penn and 506 above Embry Riddle 
Aeronautical University of Daytona Beach. 


Unbelievable. 

So how on earth did Juniata get such a 
high ranking? We beat out schools like Cor¬ 
nell, Dickinson and Dartmouth. Did Forbes 
realize that we do more work than most cor¬ 
porations? Did they draw some names out 
of a hat? Is it that new fountain? It is prob¬ 
ably somehow all of these and more. 

Most of my columns in the past have been 
a tiny bit critical of Juniata, but in a (hopeful¬ 
ly) funny way. With this excellent ranking, 
however, I think it’s time we look at what’s 
good at Juniata and why we are ranked 75th. 
So here are seven reasons (in order of im¬ 
portance) why Juniata received that high 
ranking, and why a school like Gettysburg 
is 250th (Ha!). 

1. That new fountain - Need I say more? 
I needn’t. 

2. The von Liebig Temple to Science - The 
gorgeous monstrosity known as von Liebig 
is a lot like Death Valley: tmly beautiful to 
look at, but if you’re taking lots of classes in 
it, you will die. 

3. New, taller Founders - It is my theory 
that Founders was only renovated so that 
English and History students could look 


down (literally) on von Liebig and its sci¬ 
ence students. 

4. The price tag - At only about $41,000 
this year, the cost of Juniata is much lower 
than other comparable schools. Did I just 
say only $41,000? My god, I have never 
felt more strongly about anything than I feel 
right now about college being free. 

5. Jon Gosselin - Oh, yes. Jon Gosselin 
once came to our school. Who ever went to 
Gettysburg? Abraham Lincoln? 

6. Mountain Day - Here at Juniata, we 
don’t believe in telling students when their 
holidays will arrive. We want to keep them 
in suspense until 4 a.m. the day before. If 
you’re not constantly talking about which 
day it better not fall on because you only 
have one freaking class that day already, it’s 
not a real holiday. 

7. We’re just badass - We eat lobsters, 
beat up freshmen for trying to go through a 
specific archway, work hard and play harder. 
We survive Baker, OChem, Juniata weather 
and the ever-vigilant bicycle cops. There is 
nothing we can’t handle. Except a freshman 
class as big as last year’s. That was a disas¬ 
ter. 


I hope this made you appreciate Juniata 
just a little more. I know it did that for me, 
even if Juniata is the reason I was up until 
3 a.m. writing this. 


Guess who? 



Can you name this Juniata profes¬ 
sor? This campus personality will 
be revealed on www.juniatian. 
com. 



0 




to the colorful new plates in Baker. At least 
something on campus has color and diversity. 

to the skateboarder who crashed through Sher¬ 
wood’s window. Is it really that hard to pull out 
your gold card? 

to the couple who went all the way in Knox Sta¬ 
dium. It’s about time somebody scored on the 
football field. 


to the Administration for putting in a handi¬ 
capped door opener on the new BAC door 
that is absolutely not handicapped accessible. 
What’s next-handing out Rubik’s cubes to 
blind people? 


Inbound students enjoyed lots of bondage 


By John T. Huffstetler 

Freshmen students who recently 
participated in Juniata’s Inbound 
program were thoroughly titillated 
by numerous sessions of bondage. 
Lasting the week prior to school 
starting in the fall, Inbound retreats 
give students an early introduction 
to campus life. For Juniata, with its 
tight-knit community, that means 
bondage. 

“The students were a little ner¬ 
vous at first,” said Robert Tanner, 
one of the leaders for the Music 
Inbound Retreat. “But after we 
warmed them up and helped them 
relax they opened up wide to many 


new and exciting bondage experi¬ 
ences.” 

The types of bondage varied 
depending on retreat’s focus. Stu¬ 
dents in the Arts retreat combined 
their bondage with body paint, 
wildly smearing different col¬ 
ors on a bed sheet. Some in the 
Horseback Riding retreat became 
as close to the horses as they did 
to each other. The bondage in the 
Big Brothers Big Sisters retreat 
happened between the students 
but also frequently involved young 
children seeking that special bond 
found with older companions. 

One retreat in particular, Rock 
Climbing, found bondage most 
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exciting coupled with jug holds 
and daisy chains. “We only use 
the highest quality ropes,” assured 
junior Chase Hemy, one of the 
leaders of the retreat, as he was 
tightening an overhand knot. “And 
we make sure to be safe when do¬ 
ing it. Sometimes things can get 
a little rough and we just want to 
make sure everyone has a good 
time.” 

With over 200 freshmen stu¬ 
dents participating in the program, 
the possibilities for bondage were 
almost limitless. Most students fas¬ 
tened to one or two others, while 
some took advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity and became intimate with as 
many people as possible. 

A few students connected to 
certain places more than people. 
Some of the strongest bondage oc¬ 
curred with students connecting to 
the flagpole or the eagle statue. “I 
became very fond of the tree next 
to the library,” admitted freshman 
Amanda Barker. “There’s nothing 
better than getting tangled up in 
those branches.” 

But it did not seem to matter how 
the students experienced bondage. 
Every type provided a slightly dif¬ 
ferent but always pleasurable ex¬ 
ploit. “I loved the bondage!” said 
freshman Ben Fraser enthusiasti¬ 
cally. “When they say Inbound, 
they mean it!” 

Freshmen that opted out of the 
Inbound program and later heard 
of the bondage regretted missing 
out. “From what I’ve seen there’s 
always some bondage happening 
on campus,” said freshman Em¬ 
ily Sparks. “But you can never get 
enough.” 

Most freshmen students inter¬ 
viewed said they liked the bondage 
so much they would be interested 
in leading a retreat next year if they 
are not tied up in other areas. And 
with projections of student interest 
continuing to rise, it is critical that 
upperclassmen return to show the 
new students how tight the bond¬ 
age at Juniata can be. 
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Student roofied on campus 


By Kelly O’Shea 


A Juniata student has con¬ 
firmed that she was unknowingly 
administered ketamine, a drug 
frequently associated with date 
rape cases, at a party on campus a 
few weeks ago. All other details 
are being withheld for privacy 
reasons. 

According to the New York 
State Coalition Against Sexual 
Assault, “At least one in four col¬ 
lege women will be the victim of 
a sexual assault during her aca¬ 
demic career,” and that “at least 
50 percent of college students’ 
sexual assaults are associated 


By Alyson Glass 


On Saturday, Oct. 10, Juniata 
College students and staff will at¬ 
tempt to break a Guinness World 
Record for the longest chain of 
human mattress dominoes. 

Originally inspired by a Twit¬ 
ter post from actor Ashton Kutch- 
er, juniors Leah Cullen and Laura 
Hess have been working hard to 
bring human mattress dominoes 
to Juniata. “I thought it would 
be a good idea, it sounds like fun 


with alcohol use.” 

“Here at Juniata College you 
just feel so safe. When you’re 
averaging only 20 people at a 
party, most of whom you know, 
you don’t think all those common 
sense mles apply to you,” said 
one freshman. 

The College has specific proto¬ 
col that staff members follow in 
any type of assault situation said 
Resident Director of Sunderland 
Hall Dan Lauletta. 

“We issue an automatic notice 
of concern after any reported in¬ 
cident, which notifies figureheads 
like the Dean, Residential Life 
and Public Safety,” said Lauletta. 


and who doesn’t want to break a 
world record?” said Cullen. 

For those unfamiliar with hu¬ 
man mattress dominoes, the ac¬ 
tivity is much like the smaller 
and safer version of dominoes. 
Each person will hold a mattress- 
domino on end behind them 
while standing in a line. Once in 
position, the lead person will fall 
backwards onto their mattress, 
while simultaneously knocking 
over the person behind them. Ac¬ 
cording to the Guinness World 


The purpose of these notice of 
concerns are to inform appropri¬ 
ate parties of a resident’s behav¬ 
iors that may need to be officially 
addressed. 

Director of Residential Life 
Tim Launtz said, “What many on 
campus do not realize is that any¬ 
one can issue a notice of concern 
online, which is then submitted to 
the Dean’s office and from there, 
the concern can go in several dif¬ 
ferent directions depending on 
the issue.” 

“We do a lot of preventative 
work in the case of sexual as¬ 
sault, and we have a lot of support 
with this from the administration, 


Records, “Each mattress has to 
touch the person behind them be¬ 
fore they can fall over to ensure a 
continuous domino effect.” 

Cullen and Hess began the 
process for authorization of this 
event in July, filling out paper¬ 
work for both Guinness World 
Records and the College. Since 
then, they have been complet¬ 
ing applications and organizing 
the community to accommodate 
the strict regulations of Guinness 
World Records. Requirements 


professors and coaches,” said 
College Counselor Beth Wil¬ 
liams. “We are always open to 
present to any team, club or or¬ 
ganization on the topic of sexual 
assault.” The counseling center 
also trains the Resident Directors 
and Assistants in sexual assault 
awareness. 

“Our main goal is to help stu¬ 
dents in need to navigate different 
systems, be it legal resources or 
community or campus resources 
such as Huntingdon House or the 
sexual assault survivors group on 
campus,” said Williams. 


► see SAFETY page 7 


include that witnesses of the re¬ 
cord attempt be non-afifiliated 
with the organization hosting 
the event. Due to this restriction, 
prominent members of the Hunt¬ 
ingdon community will be step¬ 
ping in to help including the 81st 
District Representative Michael 
Fleck. Huntingdon’s Mayor Fos¬ 
ter Ulrich and members of the 
Huntingdon Rotary Club are also 
being considered to witness the 


► see RECORD page 3 


Justice 
studies 
POE cut 

Budget concerns 
mark final verdict 
for discipline 

By Alex Shope 


The justice studies program 
will expire with the graduating 
class of 2012. The administra¬ 
tion has decided to shut down 
the program, which is currently 
part of the Sociology and An¬ 
thropology department. 

“It was principally financial. 
We are in a position as most 
colleges are right now, trying 
to be cautious... about the bud¬ 
get. There’s a lot of uncertainty 
about what’s going on in the 
[economic] markets and what’s 
going on in higher education 
generally,” said Provost Dr. 
James Lakso. 

Lakso added, “Our enroll¬ 
ment in justice studies was 
pretty small. We didn’t have 
a lot of students coming in the 
door... It was not a big enroll¬ 
ment department for us.” 

The current justice studies 
POE does not only point stu¬ 
dents towards careers in crimi¬ 
nal law, despite the common 
misconception. 

“There are a lot of potential 
careers you can go into... We 
don’t just focus on criminal jus¬ 
tice injustice studies... There’s 
more of a focus on just what 
the idea of justice is and what 
is right,” said junior Seth Fox, a 
Justice Studies POE. 

“New freshmen coming in 
the door who had indicated 
some interest [in Justice Stud¬ 
ies] ... are being advised about 
the kind of program to put to¬ 
gether in lieu of the Justice 
Studies POE,” said Lakso. 

Daniel Welliver, assistant 
professor of sociology, also 
added that the current freshmen 
will still be able to build POEs 
that allow them to continue on 
to post-graduate work in areas 
of justice studies. 

Welliver said, “We’re com¬ 
ing up with options for people 
that have an interest in human 


► see JUSTICE page 5 


Tomorrow was finally Mountain Day! 
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(above) Freshman Clay Cooper was the first 
down the slip and slide at this year’s Moun¬ 
tain Day. He received a prize for being proud 
enough to do it in a Speedo. 

(left) Students arriving at Mountain Day were 
greeted by an arch of green and brown bal¬ 
loons. The jungle theme also included blow-up 
elephants and leopard print balloons. 


JC attempts to break world record 

Largest human mattress domino chain to be set up on campus 
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Assessment tool ARIS: friend or foe? 

Technology playing a bigger role in student classroom evaluations 


By Bethany Noelle Meloche 


New technology has recently 
made its debut in Associate Chem¬ 
istry Professor Dr. Peter Baran’s 
Intro to Bioinorganic Chemistry 
class. ARIS is an electronic As¬ 
sessment, Review and Instruction 
System that accompanies the text¬ 
books by publisher McGraw-Hill. 
ARIS is an online tool and pro¬ 
vides resources for study, home¬ 
work, quizzes and tests. 

In order to take quizzes and tests, 
students must bring their laptops to 
class and go to the ARIS website. 
Baran has seen numerous benefits 
with the system, but some of his 
students feel differently. 

“ARIS sucks! It freaking sucks! 
It grades people unfairly,” said a 
Bioinorganic student who wished 
to remain anonymous. 

ARIS does not allow students to 
get partial credit, whereas Baran 
used to give partial credit when 
grading by hand. 

“On ARIS if you miss one little 
thing you get the whole ques¬ 
tion wrong. It really adds up, and 
sometimes you’re like ‘Whoa!’ 
when you see your score,” said 
sophomore Kaitlyn Shultz. Shultz 


said that what students thought 
was an A- or B+ for a quiz because 
they only got one or two ques¬ 
tions wrong, can end up being a 
B- or worse because those one or 
two questions will be worth three 
points each, which is also not 
known while taking a quiz. “It’s so 
much different than sitting with a 
piece of paper. You’re more likely 
to make those mistakes. I find tests 
on the computer a lot more stress¬ 
ful,” Shultz said. 

“I feel like it’s not a fully ac¬ 
curate assessment of students’ 
knowledge, because you don’t get 
any partial credit,” said Alexandra 
Irrera, a sophomore. 

“I sympathize and [the students] 
are right, these systems do not rec¬ 
ognize partial credit,” said Baran. 
“Bottom-line is that they get zero 
points for a wrong answer. That’s 
black and white and doesn’t need 
to be there.” Because of this, Ba¬ 
ran now avoids assigning prob¬ 
lems with multiple sub questions 
and has contacted the developers 
to suggest they add in the possibili¬ 
ty of partial credit. “They have my 
feedback, which is coming from 
students,” he said. 

“I feel like [our class] is the trial 


mn, but I don’t feel that our grades 
should suffer because of that,” 
said Shultz. “I’m not saying it’s a 
horrible system, but there are defi¬ 
nitely some pitfalls that are hurting 
people, and they are hurting people 
a lot.” 

Baran said that if, for example, 
students type Ca2+ as the answer 
to a problem instead of Ca 2+ , the 
system will mark the answer as in¬ 
correct. “I told students, if you be¬ 
lieve it was graded wrong, to email 
me. I can look at your answer and 
see that yes, it was just a typo and 
give them credit,” said Baran. 

He said that he will also give stu¬ 
dents credit if it was a small prob¬ 
lem in their rounding of a number. 
“It’s a very flexible and quick sys¬ 
tem. Very effective I would say.” 

Sophomore Andrew Ickes 
agreed and said, “I think it’s fair 
for people taking the MCATs or 
standardized tests, because there’s 
no partial credit [on those tests]. 
It also gets people used to taking 
tests on the computer, because the 
MCATs are on the computer.” 

“At some point students have to 
get prepared for that kind of test¬ 
ing,” said Baran. Students typical¬ 
ly take Bioinorganic in their third 


semester. 

“[Using ARIS] allows me to 
spend more time preparing for 
class, not grading. It is more effi¬ 
cient. Grading is done instantly,” 
said Baran. He said that in order 
to have quizzes graded by the next 
class period, he either slept three 
hours a night or used a hub of TAs. 
“I was grading entire weekends,” 
said Baran. That was with the 
class’s usual 80-90 students. This 
year the Bioinorganic class has a 
record of 110 students. 

“We are in the 21st century. We 
have an environment that supports 
new teaching methods. This is the 
first step,” said Baran. Technology 
is not without complications how¬ 
ever, and Baran said that some stu¬ 
dents had to bring Ethernet cables, 
and others didn’t have computers 
that were compatible and had to 
take the quizzes in the computer 
lab. 

“It’s been a source of stress for 
some people, like all technology 
when it’s new,” said Irrera. “The 
technological problems make the 
whole situation more stressful.” 

“I give more time for these quiz¬ 
zes, because I expect some techno¬ 
logical problems. There have been 


less and less problems as students 
adapt,” said Baran. When asked 
how ARIS has affected students’ 
grades, he said that, “on average, 
grades are in the same ballpark.” 

Baran said that there is also an 
environmental aspect and benefit 
to the system. “We would use 250 
lbs of paper a semester. We will 
barely use 5 lbs this year from 
scrap paper. I’m saving money on 
printing, copying, and ink.” 

When asked if Baran should use 
the system again next fall, Shultz 
said, “I feel it would be good, as 
long as all the kinks are smoothed 
out. He should ensure everyone 
will be able to access the system 
and no one will be penalized be¬ 
cause their computer isn’t work¬ 
ing. It’s frustrating when the only 
reason you do badly is because 
of computer problems, and you 
would have done well if you’d had 
the time or could do it on paper.” 

Baran said that it is too early to 
tell whether he’ll use the system 
again. “We need a whole semester 
of data to see if it is helping or if 
it is causing damage. Right now 
I don’t think it is causing damage 
and has a lot of benefits. Ask after 
the semester is over.” 


Alumni spotlight on 
Huntingdon attorney 


By Leah Fusco 


Unlike most of his peers, Ray Ghaner 
’01 has relocated back to Huntingdon 
after graduation. Ghaner works as a lo¬ 
cal attorney. 

Ghaner said, “Like many people I 
came into luniata thinking I was going 
to be a doctor.” He later chose to study 
psychology. His favorite professor was 
Dr. David Drews, former chair of lu- 
niata’s department of psychology. Al¬ 
though Ghaner is very satisfied with his 
luniata experience, he said, “The one 
regret I have is that I didn’t go abroad.” 
However, his involvement in football 
and dedication to the team is the reason 
he chose not to. 

One of Ghaner’s challenges at lunia¬ 
ta was adjustment during his freshman 
year. He remarks, “luniata was a wake- 
up call, all of a sudden eveiyone is as 
smart as you are.” It took him until his 
sophomore year to adjust and succeed in 
college life. He believes that college life 
is “something you have to leam through 
experience.. .1 grew up a lot during my 
four years [in college], while whole new 
worlds opened up to me at luniata.” 

Playing football greatly impacted his 
daily life as a luniata student; it even 
improved his grades. Ghaner found 
that, “The pressure was good... [I was] 
forced to study when [I] had the time to 
do it.” Having to schedule course work 
and social activities around football 
practices and events resulted in Ghaner 
having “more focus” when studying. 

Ghaner stated, “Attending luniata 
College probably had the single great¬ 
est impact on my life of anything that 
I’ve done.” Studying at luniata im¬ 
pelled Ghaner to mature and refine his 
character. During his time at Pennsylva¬ 
nia State University Dickinson School 
of Law, he met various students who 
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Attorney Ray Ghaner '01 is a success¬ 
ful lawyer in downtown Huntingdon. 

graduated from large colleges. Ghaner 
encountered his peers struggling when 
chosen to speak in class. Obtaining a 
degree from a small school like luniata 
benefitted him. He said, “I can’t stress 
enough how luniata prepared me for 
law school.” 

Tom Kepple became luniata’s presi¬ 
dent when Ghaner was a sophomore. 
Ghaner commented on all the great im¬ 
provements completed after Kepple’s 
arrival. There have been numerous 
physical changes to the campus as well 
as academic enhancement. luniata was 
recently ranked 85 in the top 100 liberal 
arts colleges in the U.S. News & World 
Report poll. Ghaner remarked, “My 
experience in law school tells me that 
we were that good, it’s nice that other 
people finally know it.” 

As a junior, Ghaner decided he want¬ 
ed to attend law school. During the fall 
of his senior year, Ghaner got an intern¬ 
ship with a local attorney and definitely 
knew this was the profession he wanted 


► see GHANER page 7 


Walking the beat with 
Juniata Public Safety 


By David Hatem 


In the campus security office on a Satur¬ 
day night, one could see officers suiting up 
for a night’s work while joking about Penn 
State football. After a few brief words, the 
officers stepped out into the cold, pouring 
rain. The night had just begun for the men 
whose job it is to keep roughly 1,500 stu¬ 
dents out of harm’s way. 

Although keeping students safe is not al¬ 
ways a dangerous job for luniatia’s Public- 
Safety officers, there have been some dan¬ 
gerous occurrences. 

When asked about the most dangerous 
thing he’s encountered, Officer Kyle Bev¬ 
erly said, “We had a guy two years ago who 
tried to drive away from the police and end¬ 
ed up in the South parking lot before pull¬ 
ing a weapon on us. It was one of the most 
ridiculous things I’ve ever seen.” 

Students may have seen Beverly and oth¬ 
er officers giving a parking ticket or break¬ 
ing up a particularly lively party. However, 
one may often forget the very real risk faced 
by police officers, IC Public Safety or oth¬ 
erwise. 

Last year, campus officers were issued 
.40 caliber handguns to be used in case of 
an emergency. 

“A situation can turn deadly in a second,” 
said Officer Brian Becker. “I hesitate to say 
that anything is ever routine. Us carrying 
guns is just a sign of the times,” he said. 

Safety and Security officers face emer¬ 
gencies both on and off campus. 

“In my third week, I was second on the 
scene of a fatal accident on Moore and 
Spring Road. There was a man’s dead body 
lying at my feet,” Becker said. “I had to stay 
busy and keep my mind off of what was ly¬ 
ing in front of me,” he said. 

Despite facing such grievous situations, 
officers make it a priority to maintain a 
friendly relationship with students. 

“Everyone does stupid things. As long as 
we don’t see your face more than once a year 
it is not going to be a big deal,” said Beverly, 
laughing. 


Still, Beverly finds it difficult to stay on 
friendly terms with all members of the stu¬ 
dent body. 

“We are not trying to ruin anyone’s tun; 
we just want the kids to be safe. Some people 
just do not see that,” said Beverly. “When it 
comes to our reputation, there have been no 
black eyes, if you will,” he added. 

The officers say most of the instances 
where they are forced to intervene for the 
safety of students are actually avoidable. 

As a wet campus, luniata allows students 
21 or older to drink alcohol on campus. 

“I think it’s for the best that luniata is a 
wet campus. I think kids get into the most 
trouble when they try to hide that sort of 
thing. It’s definitely better to have that type 
of thing out into the open,” said Beverly. 

“I mean, kids are going to drink at any col¬ 
lege, but there isn’t a serious problem with 
drugs,” Becker said. “I’m not going to say 
that they aren’t there, but it isn’t as bad as it 
could be.” 

Beverly cautioned students who choose 
to drink on campus. “lust have a designated 
friend, a ‘wing man’ that isn’t too drunk. 
That way you’ll have someone to keep you 
from doing anything stupid,” he said. Bev¬ 
erly and Becker cite noise complaints and 
public indecency as the most common and 
avoidable situations that they are called to 
stop. 

Safety and Security stated that young peo¬ 
ple from the town as the primary cause of 
trouble on campus and hope to quell outside 
interference with the school in the future. 

“The Huntingdon police make our job 
way easier,” said Becker. “I actually did my 
internship there. Most of the guys are pretty 
cool and willing to help out whenever they 
are needed,” he added. 

Even with the cooperation of the Hunting¬ 
don police, Safety and Security officers still 
try to keep non-student troublemakers off of 
the campus. 

“If they have no legitimate reason to be 
there, we just tell them to hit the road,” said 
Beverly. Becker agreed, saying, “It’s my job 
to know who the students are.” 
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A student studies in the Cream Room on the second floor of Ellis Hall, which Student Government will 
soon be revamping along with the Cyber Cafe. 


Ellis second floor due for 
a much-needed facelift 

Student gov. seeks a student-oriented environment 


By Julie Cramer 


Students looking for a meet¬ 
ing place or a cosy study area 
may soon find their niche on the 
second floor of Ellis Hall. Juniata 
student government is planning 
to renovate the floor this semes¬ 
ter. 

“We want to make it a better en¬ 
vironment for the students,” said 
head of student government Ryan 
Johnson. Johnson is also the co¬ 
chair of the committee for Project 
Ellis. “We want something very 
close to a student union.” 

Erin Stein, the executive board 
vice-president and other co-chair, 
agreed, “We want something 
more modem, more up-to-date, 
more student oriented. The 
amount of traffic up there is high, 
so it should have more seating, be 
more attractive.” 

The biggest changes are going 
to occur in the Cream Room and 


the Cyber-Cafe. “Right now the 
Cream Room is dead space,” said 
dean of students Kris Clarkson. 
“Nobody sees it. Nobody moni¬ 
tors it. And it’s supposed to be a 
student space.” 

“We want to turn it into a meet¬ 
ing room and a comfortable study 
space,” said Stein. “We want our 
changes to be functional and use¬ 
ful.” 

“There will be computers and 
desks there. We’re going to move 
the extra pool table out,” said 
Johnson. 

Project Ellis will involve re¬ 
moving the computers along the 
walls of the Cyber-Cafe and add¬ 
ing another pool table. “We’re 
also going to add more seating, 
more tables for the overflow from 
Eagle’s Landing,” said Johnson. 

“The worst thing I can imagine 
is for Eagle’s to turn into grab 4 n’ 
go takeout,” said Clarkson. “Bak¬ 
er is this great community space 


where the students sit around and 
talk and socialize while they eat 
their meals. Eagle’s should be 
a community area like that. We 
want it to be packed upstairs at 
lunchtime.” 

In addition, “Student murals 
are definite,” said Stein. “Wheth¬ 
er it’s artwork from previous stu¬ 
dents or current art students who 
make a mural, there’s going to 
be student art there. We’re also 
seriously considering building a 
stage for coffeehouses.” 

“We might also repaint the 
hallways,” said Johnson. “But 
Cream and Cyber are our main 
project.” 

The money for Project Ellis 
will come mainly from the stu¬ 
dent government budget. “We 
have a $5000 budget for a big 
project,” said Johnson. But Kris 
Clarkson hopes the project will 


► see ELLIS page 5 


World record attempt 


► from RECORD page 1 


attempt. 

Various departments of the Col¬ 
lege have also helped Cullen and 
Hess organize the event. The mar¬ 
keting department has arranged 
for local news stations to cover the 
event and is also publicizing for 
the event on the College Web site. 
The JC Gym Class Club and JC 
Rotaiy Club are also co-sponsors. 

Guinness World Records also 
requires a continuous video of the 
record attempt, numerous photo¬ 
graphs and a list of the signatures 
from the participants, which must 
be affirmed by two witnesses. The 
Department of Conferences and 
Events will be helping to manage 
the necessary video graphic and 
photographic evidence during the 
attempt. 

The Department of Residential 
Life also had to approve of dorm 
mattresses being taken out of 
rooms and used outdoors. 

Despite these preparations, Cul¬ 
len and Hess will be relying heav¬ 
ily on student participation. 

The current record for human 
mattress dominoes is 100 people, 
set by the BBC television centre 
in London, England on Sept. 22, 
2009 Cullen and Hess are opti¬ 
mistic about the College’s 
turnout, believing that 
Juniata could easily shat¬ 
ter the recently set record 
with well over 100 par¬ 
ticipants. Students such as 
sophomore Jordan Yu are 
also excited for the event. 

“It sounds like fun, some¬ 
thing I definitely would 
enjoy doing,” said Yu. 

The world record at¬ 
tempt is not just for stu¬ 
dents but also for any 
College faculty or staff 
member. Cullen and Hess 
hope that this will attract 
Juniata’s President Thom¬ 
as Kepple, as well as other 
staff and faculty, into par¬ 
ticipating. 

“Dr. Reingold [should 
participate] because he is 
very intimidating, and it 
would be funny to see him 
out with the students,” 
said sophomore Kimberly 
Amrod. 


The prospect of breaking a 
world record may be exciting but 
Cullen and Hess face the ultimate 
challenge: the reluctance of stu¬ 
dents to carry their mattresses out 
of their rooms. “We have the num¬ 
bers to [break the record],” said 
sophomore Kelli Yingling, “I don’t 
know where you are going to find 
over 100 Juniata College students 
willing to drag their mattresses 
outside.” 

Sophomore Vincent Beresford 
expressed a similar sentiment. 
“I’m too lazy to take the sheets off 
my bed and drag my mattress out¬ 
side,” said Beresford. 

“It’s totally worth it, I’ll walk 
250 feet with my mattress for his¬ 
tory,” said freshman John Apos- 
tolides. 

To maximize the visibility of 
the event, the mattress trail will be 
winding up the central sidewalk 
from Ellis Hall to Beeghly Library. 
Cullen hopes that as mattress-bear¬ 
ing students begin to the form the 
line, previously reluctant students 
will be more willing to participate. 

Regardless of the outcome of 
October’s record attempt, Cullen 
suggests that there may be other 
records broken in the future at 
Juniata. As for Hess, “I’m happy 
with one world record.” 
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Juniors Leah Cullen and Laura Hess are 
heading an attempt to break the Guiness 
World Record for human mattress dominoes. 


Petition for dinner in BAC 

Prof, pushes for extended hours at Cafe Ala Carte 


By Claire Wayman 


Dr. James Latten, the director 
of instrumental music at Juniata, 
started a petition for Cafe Ala 
Carte, housed on the second floor 
of Bmmbaugh Academic Center, 
to open for dinner hours on week¬ 
days. He feels that the extra din¬ 
ner hours would benefit students 
as well as professors who want to 
grab a bite to eat in the evenings. 

“I think there would be a great 
market if they would keep it open 
during dinner hours for students 
that are leaving labs, leaving a 
flute sectional or waiting for band 
to start,” said Latten. He thinks 
that non-music students will also 
take advantage of the new hours. 
“There are theater students, stu¬ 
dents leaving classes and labs in 


BAC in the late afternoon. I be¬ 
lieve there are some evening class¬ 
es in BAC where people want to 
catch a bite to eat before class.” 

So far, Latten has nearly 150 
signatures on his petition. “I think 
there might be a steady business, 
not like lunch but definitely worth¬ 
while for them to open,” said Lat¬ 
ten. 

The general manager of Sodexo, 
Hal McLaughlin, is open to the 
idea of later hours for Cafe Ala 
Carte, but, “there has to be enough 
business in there,” said McLaugh¬ 
lin. In 2003, Sodexo took a foot- 
traffic survey in Cafe Ala Carte and 
decided to open from 8:00a.m un¬ 
til 2:00p.m. Last year, McLaugh¬ 
lin went to the school and said, 
“That building is starting to get a 
little busier, do you mind if I go till 


4:00p.m?” With the new hours in 
place, “it hasn’t been terribly busy 
those extra two hours, but I think 
it’s a good service to provide,” said 
McLaughlin. 

McLaughlin feels that sufficient 
business would be required to 
open later hours. “But, you know 
being in a tight financial year as it 
is for everybody, I can’t open it if 
I’m going to do one or two sales, 
three sales. Unfortunately, that’s 
the reality of it, you can’t put staff 
up there and use electricity and ev¬ 
erything else that is involved.” A 
petition might not be enough, “but 
I’ll be happy to look at that,” said 
McLaughlin. 

If Cafe Ala Carte did open for 
the extra dinner hours, they would 
serve an unchanged menu. “I prob¬ 
ably couldn’t do meal exchange, 


but we would take DCB and cash. 
Everything would be there, coffee, 
sandwiches and sodas plus all the 
beverages,” said McLaughlin. 

Freshman Hilary Smith signed 
the petition but has not had the 
chance to visit Cafe Ala Carte yet. 
Smith is open to trying it if the new 
hours are added. “If it was open 
and if I missed dinner, yeah. Peo¬ 
ple can’t miss dinner and it sucks 
that Baker is so far away. I think it 
would be useful to the students that 
don’t have enough time.” 


Freshman Claire Edmunds, 
though she has not signed the pe¬ 
tition, would go to Cafe Ala Carte 
“only because the menu sounds 
delicious,” and added that Cafe 
Ala Carte adopting later hours 
would be beneficial for the entire 
community. 

So far, the outcome of the peti¬ 
tion is not certain, but with enough 
demand and consent from the Col¬ 
lege’s authority and McLaughlin, 
the new dinner hours might be¬ 
come a reality. 


If Cafe Ala Carte extends its hours, how often 

would you purchase dinner there? 

everyday 


two or three 

times a week 


once a 

1 36% 

week 


never 

i - i i i 4 «o/„ 
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No taxation for textbook publication 

Upperclassman explores campaign to drop taxes on all college textbooks 


By Jewel L. Daniels 


Almost eveiy student can agree 
that textbooks are too expensive. 
When students were asked where 
they purchase their books, the 
most common answer was “Not at 
the bookstore.” 

“I was out of the country last 
year, and you have to have two 
years where your kidneys are com¬ 
pletely healthy [to donate organs], 
and since I couldn’t sell them, I 
decided to buy my books online,” 
said sophomore Amidia Frederick 
in response to textbook prices. The 
only book she did not buy online 
was borrowed from a friend. 

Senior Brenda Tyler said, “Be¬ 
ing in college is expensive enough, 
and the prices of the books add too 
much hassle. They are inflating the 
price of the books when the books 
are not worth that much.” 

Textbooks are so expensive be¬ 
cause they are taxed by the state. 
This tax is included in bookstore 
prices, but Web sites like Amazon 
do not charge tax. 

“There is tax on items sold by 
Amazon in Pennsylvania. The dif¬ 
ference is that Amazon does not 
charge the tax; it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the customer to declare 
the purchase to the state and pay 
the tax,” said Professor J. Jackson 
Barlow, Charles a Dana Professor 


of Politics. 

“I’m supposed to pay the state?” 
said sophomore Jonathon Bryson. 

Last year, sophomore Ryan 
Stuart began a campaign to cut 
state taxes on all books, including 
textbooks. Thus far, however, his 
campaign has not moved beyond 
polling students and petitioning the 
state legislature with letters. 

Barlow believes that the current 
condition of the economy would 
decrease the chances of this dras¬ 
tic change in tax laws happening. 
However, Barlow does support the 
idea. “We carve out tax exemp¬ 
tions for good causes all the time; 
donations for churches and money 
to Juniata are not taxed.” 

Repealing the tax would help 
not only students and bookstores, 
but libraries, retailers, and anyone 
who reads. In addition to the obvi¬ 
ous benefits to these groups, ac¬ 
cording to Barlow, “They would 
have to show that revenue could 
be made up in some other way. 
We just had a huge battle over 
the state budget. If they can’t tax 
books, they have to tax something 
else, and they can’t do all of that by 
taxing cigarettes. What you would 
have to show is that the economic 
payoff for Pennsylvania would be 
greater than what the state loses 
in tax revenue.” 

Bookstore manager Jeremy 


Santos agrees with students that 
textbooks are too expensive, but 
disagrees with all books being 
tax-free. “We consider there to 
be two types of books, textbooks 
and trade books [other books for 
general readership]. I think trade 
books should be taxed, the state 
government needs the money.” 

Junior Caleb Gwinn is neither 
for nor against tax-free books. “I 
don’t think it’s that much money, 
so I don’t care,” he said. 

“[Textbooks] are so expensive 
because there are new editions of 
the books every year,” said Bryson. 
Lowering the cost of the books by 
a tax reduction, “would be better 
for the students,” he said. “It is not 
a big difference, but it adds up.” 

“What would be a cool idea is 
if the school had textbooks like 
in high school that you could bor¬ 
row then give back if you know 
you are not going to keep them,” 
said Biyson. Every Juniata student 
has bought textbooks for classes 
outside their POE, that they may 
never look at again. 

Sarah Border, a sophomore, 
buys her books online “because 
they’re cheaper, especially if you 
get international editions. They’re 
not officially for sale in the United 
States but you can get them from 
companies like http://textbook- 
sms.com.” 
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Sophomore Ryan Stuart’s budding campaign to cut book taxes has 
stalled due to his heavy workload. 


Juniata bestows symbolic honorary degrees 


By Sean Farley 


Later this month Suzanne von 
Liebig will be awarded an honor¬ 
ary degree from Juniata College, 
the highest honor a university or 
college can bestow. 

According to Provost James 
Lakso, such an act recognizes 
the contribution the recipient has 
made to the college and society 
as a whole. The honorary degree 
basically amounts to a sanction of 
the recipient’s life work. It has no 
value other than its symbolism. It 
is customary for honorary degrees 
to be awarded at commencement, 
to the speaker, but this is not al¬ 
ways the case. 

Lakso also said there is a fixed 
procedure for awarding honorary 
degrees. First the Honorary De¬ 
gree Committee, chaired by the 
President of the College, discusses 
possible candidates. Students and 
faculty work side by side in mak¬ 
ing the decision. 

Next, the Faculty Executive 
Committee, chaired by the Pro¬ 
vost, reviews the candidates and 
forms its own opinion on a case 
by case basis. The recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Honorary De¬ 
gree Committee will rarely meet 
with any significant challenge 
throughout the process. However, 
the proposal is inevitably sent to 
the Board of Tmstees who have 
the final say. 

It is no small wonder why the 
Honorary Degree Committee se¬ 
lected Suzanne von Liebig to be 
the next recipient of this venerable 
degree. For years von Liebig has 
been an outstanding contributor to 
the College, as can be seen by the 
Suzanne von Liebig theatre, which 
bears her name. 

Throughout the years she has 


been an ardent supporter of arts 
and education in projects such as 
the Naples Philharmonic Cen¬ 
ter for the Arts and The Naples 
Art Association’s von Liebig Art 
Center among others. In addition 
von Liebig chairs the board of the 
William J. von Liebig Foundation, 
which was founded in 1975 by her 
late husband William J. von Liebig 
’46. 

Not all honorary degree re¬ 
cipients are directly involved with 
Juniata. Notable is the late Walter 
Kempowski, a distinguished Ger¬ 
man author who was awarded an 
honorary degree from Juniata in 
Germany by a special delegation 
in 2004 when he was deemed too 
ill with cancer to travel. 

He is famous for works such as 
“Bloomsday ‘97,” “Das Echo- 


lot,” “Days of Greatness,” “Did 
You Ever See Hitler?: German 
Answers” and “Dog Days.” Kem¬ 
powski is known for his collage 
style and great attention to the 
plight of the average man woman 
and child. Instead of focusing 
on the elite in society, he gave a 
voice to those often too meek to be 
heard. 

In addition to his honorary Doc¬ 
tor of Humane Letters degree, 
Kempowski was given an an¬ 
tique Pennsylvania-German bible 
printed by Johann Barr in 1819 in 
Lancaster, PA. The bible was from 
the Beeghly Library’s special col¬ 
lection, a priceless gift. 

Another person worthy of men¬ 
tion is politician and civil rights 
activist John Lewis, awarded a 
Doctor of Humane Letters in 2004. 


He was active in the 1961 Freedom 
Rides, organizing sit-ins against 
bus segregation in the south. 
Former chairman of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee (SNCC), John Lewis fought 
for civil rights alongside such 
leaders as Martin Luther King Jr., 
Whitney Young, and Philip Ran¬ 
dolph. 

In 1977 then President Jimmy 
Carter appointed John Lewis to 
run ACTION, which was a fed¬ 
eral volunteer agency. He is now 
the Democratic representative of 
Georgia’s 5th district, member of 
the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, the Congressional Black 
Caucus, and Senior Chief Deputy 
Democratic Whip. 

In 1991, William von Liebig 
was given the Alumni Achieve¬ 


ment Award for advancements to 
the field of vascular technology 
and business. Named a trustee in 
1995, von Liebig was in 1999 
posthumously awarded an hon¬ 
orary Doctor of Science Degree 
from the College. His legacy at 
the College is most visible in the 
august facade of the state of the 
art William J. von Liebig Center 
for Science which he funded and 
helped design. 

William von Liebig himself left 
no small imprint on the communi¬ 
ty. A Huntingdon native, William 
von Liebig graduated from Junia¬ 
ta with a degree in science and a 
desire to go to medical school. 

A complete list of Honoraiy De¬ 
gree recipients from Juniata can be 
found at: http://www.juniata.edu/ 
president/honorary.html 
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Show me the RSO money: how students’ $65 
activities fee is being used among clubs 


By Kehan Li 


All students pay a $65 activity 
fee as part of their tuition. How¬ 
ever, not many are aware of how 
this money is allocated. 

Students run as many as 92 
registered student organizations 
(RSO) on campus. Money and a 
well-organized system are essen¬ 
tial for clubs to function efficiently. 
The Office of Student Activities 
and Student Government work 
together to aid and allocate RSO 
money. The majority of this mon¬ 
ey comes from the student activi¬ 
ties fee. 


Student Government is respon¬ 
sible for the administration of 
funds allocated to RSOs. Although 
Student Government is overseen 
by the Office of Student Activities, 
Director of Student Activities Jes¬ 
sica Jackson said, “They are quite 
self-sufficient and use ethical busi¬ 
ness practices.” 

At the end of each spring semes¬ 
ter, RSOs are asked to submit an 
allocation petition, which asks for 
the amount of money needed for 
the next year. These petitions are 
then reviewed by the Allocation 
Board headed by the Executive 
Board Treasurer. The Allocation 


Board either modifies or approves 
the request. After the decisions 
have been made, Student Govern¬ 
ment sends the final amount for 
each RSO to the accounting office. 

According to Manal Daher- 
Mansour, treasurer of student 
government, if RSOs need more 
money than the amount they are 
given, they can either fundraise or 
request more funds from student 
government. To receive additional 
funds, the RSO needs to submit a 
petition for the additional funds. 
The treasurer is then expected to 
give a presentation in front of the 
Allocation Board explaining what 


the money is going to be used for. 

If the requested amount exceeds 
$750, then the request has to go 
through the Student Senate for the 
final approval by a vote. “We en¬ 
courage fundraising as well, so if 
we can’t give them enough, their 
fundraising efforts should cover 
the rest.” said treasurer Daher- 
Mansour. 

This year, the total budget allo¬ 
cated to RSOs was $194,260.00. 
The Juniata Activities Board 
(JAB) receives around $100,000 
of this fund. This money is divid¬ 
ed between the 40 to 50 students 
on committees that handle major 


campus events. Data provided 
by the Chair of JAB Dustin Gee 
states that the Major Event re¬ 
ceives $34,000, Friday Night Live 
$22,000 and Mountain Day an av¬ 
erage of $12,500. 

Out of ten students polled ran¬ 
domly on campus, seven had no 
idea how RSO money is collected 
and allocated. All students polled 
who were involved in RSOs felt 
that the funds received from allo¬ 
cation and fundraising worked fine 
for their organization. Nine out of 
ten students were satisfied with last 
year’s traditions and activities and 
are looking forward to this year’s. 


English program now offers distinction 

Independent study and research opportunities opens graduation doors 


By Carolyn G. Gibson 


Juniata’s English department is 
currently working to implement a 
new program for students to grad¬ 
uate with distinction beginning in 
the 2010-2011 school year. Cur¬ 
rent seniors with high grade point 
averages will be able to graduate 
with distinction through a spring 
independent study. 

Dustin Gee, a senior with an 
English POE is thrilled that the 
English department will offer dis¬ 


tinction. “A number of other aca¬ 
demic disciplines offer distinction 
programs for their students, and I 
think it is wonderful that the facul¬ 
ty from the English department is 
both willing and enthusiastic about 
working with students on research 
projects,” said Gee. 

Numerous other English POE 
students have an increasing desire 
to complete a senior honors thesis. 
“We did a survey of alumni and 
they felt that the English depart¬ 
ment would be stronger with a 


graduation component and would 
also help students to get into grad 
schools,” said Peter H. Goldstein, 
John Downey professor of English 
and the chair of the department. 

The capstone experience would 
relate to the student’s POE and 
would also be required within the 
English POE. The level of perfor¬ 
mance throughout the experience 
and the concluding results would 
then determine if an English stu¬ 
dent could graduate with honors. 
“The student would pick a subject 
related to English and their specific 
POE,” said Goldstein. 

The capstone experience would 
consist of a two-class, two-se- 
mester sequence, taken during a 
student’s senior year. In the fall of 
senior year, students would take a 
class devoted to English research 
methods. In the spring, under the 
supervision of English faculty, 
students would engage in a large- 
scale research project, comparable 
to an independent study. 

This method gives the English 
students the fall semester to pre¬ 


pare for the independent study and 
take the proper amount of time to 
do research, while the spring se¬ 
mester gives them enough time to 
organize and complete the experi¬ 
ence. 

English students wishing to par¬ 
ticipate in the capstone experience 
and receive distinction will also 
need a certain GPA in their English 
POE courses, although this GPA 
is currently undecided. This is re¬ 
quired by most other departments 
that give distinction. 

According to Goldstein, the 
capstone experience is “still evolv¬ 
ing,” but the English department 
expects to have a solid plan in a 
month. The curriculum commit¬ 
tee, headed by Associate Profes¬ 
sor of French and world language 
and culture department chair Mi¬ 
chael Henderson and comprised 
of various other faculty members, 
will ultimately approve the cap¬ 
stone. Upon the plans approval, 
Goldstein assures that current ju¬ 
niors will be able to sign-up for 
thecapstone during next spring’s 


registration. 

Gee knows that students need 
an opportunity to design, conduct, 
and write practical scholarly re¬ 
search. “Participating in such an 
experience is crucial for any stu¬ 
dent who plans to pursue graduate 
school,” said Gee. 

Another English POE, freshman 
Caroline Phillips said, “I think it’s 
really great that English majors 
can get honors now. It’s a demand¬ 
ing major and students should be 
rewarded for the hard work they 
do just like they are in the other 
majors.” 

“English is a hard subject to 
major in-a lot of reading, a lot of 
papers, and a lot of effort and pa¬ 
tience,” said senior Andra Sipols. 
“I think [having an English cap¬ 
stone] will not only strengthen 
the English program, but also the 
relationship the students have with 
the English professors, the con¬ 
tent area, and other English POEs 
It will require more work on our 
part, but then again, that’s why it’s 
called a distinction program!” 



Should every academic department have 
honors distinctions for graduates? 

Yes 



91% 

No 


9 % ^fiyj 

jy, A 



OUT OF 183 RESPONDENTS 



No more room for justice 


Plans for Ellis updates 

so far,” said Stein. “We’re hoping 


► from JUSTICE page 1 


rights, civil rights, or criminal 
justice as either masters [degree] 
work or a career... .We’ll probably 
be able to hold on to many of the 
course offerings that were part of 
justice studies.” 

Unfortunately, courses such 
as Justice Studies I and II, which 
were taught by Associate Profes¬ 
sor of Socialogy Polly Smith, will 
have to be dropped due to her re¬ 
cent resignation. 

“This will mean [students] will 
be building their POE in a differ¬ 
ent way. So it could be a sociol¬ 
ogy POE or some of these other 
courses that relate to justice studies 
as designated electives in a POE. 
Some students might elect to do an 
independent individualized POE 
and put together some of these 
courses along with others they are 
interested in,” said Welliver. 

Students who are sophomores 
and above can still graduate with 
a justice studies POE, however. 


Welliver said, “For those students 
who are sophomores or juniors, 
they have taken the core courses 
and what is remaining are things 
that we are going to continue to of¬ 
fer anyway.” 

Lakso confirmed this, saying, 
“We decided that we had sufficient 
resources in place to allow the stu¬ 
dents who were here to finish their 
programs.” Despite the loss of 
Smith, Lakso feels that the faculty 
of the sociology and anthropology 
departments will be able to help 
the current justice studies POE stu¬ 
dents complete their programs for 
graduation. 

Fox feels that there will not be 
many serious effects on his gradu¬ 
ation plans. “The only real effect it 
will have on me is that I will have 
to get a new advisor... A lot of the 
upper level classes we take with 
sociology majors anyway.” 

Welliver feels that the cancel¬ 
ation of the program will not affect 
the number of students coming 
into the sociology and anthropol¬ 


ogy programs. 

“I think students.. .find the per¬ 
spective they can get from sociolo¬ 
gy to be useful and helpful in other 
discipline areas so we find people 
adding that to their elective courses 
or selections... .We have relatively 
few people who name sociology 
as their POE, more who name it 
as a secondary emphasis.. .or take 
sociology courses in the process of 
building an individualized POE,” 
said Welliver. 

Factors such as low enrollment 
and budgeting concerns make a 
strong case for the cancellation 
of the justice studies program. 
Although the College has firm 
grounds for the decision, not all 
students agree with the administra¬ 
tion. 

“I wish that they were still go¬ 
ing to continue [the Justice Studies 
program] because I think that it is a 
valuable program, but the College 
is going to make the decisions that 
it feels is best for the College,” said 
Fox. 


► from ELLIS page 3 


be “low-cost to no-cost.” 

“It’s mostly moving things 
around at this point,” said Clark¬ 
son. “Taking the computers from 
Cyber and moving them into 
Cream, moving the pool table 
into Cyber.” 

Clarkson has a lot of support 
for the project. “I told them, 
Take it on. Make it better. Make 
it a better space.” 

“School administration isn’t 
very involved in this,” said John¬ 
son. “They were talking about do¬ 
ing something at some point, and 
we saw an opportunity to jump 
on it and make some changes in 
the short-term. But we’re still in 
the planning stage,” he added. 
“We haven’t decided on every¬ 
thing that will happen, and we’re 
running most of our ideas past the 
administration.” 

Student government is hoping 
for more feedback from students 
on what they want to see done. 
“There’s been a small response 


word of mouth will get people 
more involved. We also think 
once some of the changes are 
made it will trigger a response 
from students. Actual changes 
will make an impact.” 

There is no shortage of ideas 
from Clarkson. “We could put a 
climbing wall in Cream. It could 
be a recreational space as well. 
There are lots of possibilities. I’d 
also like to see something done 
about the old dishes from Baker, 
but we’d need a dishwasher up¬ 
stairs to do that-we’d have to use 
Cream for that. It’s an interesting 
question whether students would 
rather have more social space or 
more sustainability.” 

For now, students can expect to 
see small changes in the immedi¬ 
ate future. Bigger changes will 
have to wait for the spring semes¬ 
ter. “We’re hoping to get most of 
the big things done over Christ¬ 
mas break,” said Stein. “Hope¬ 
fully it will all be finished before 
students get back for spring.” 
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New servers block hazardous Web sites 


Does Juniata have the right to restrict what Web 
sites students browse? 

Yes _,17% 


No | 83% 

OUT OF 183 RESPONDENTS 



By William Campbell 


Students using the Juniata net¬ 
work have discovered a number 
of websites blocked by the College 
in recent weeks. The blocked web¬ 
sites are the result of a new mal¬ 
ware and phishing website blocker 
the College has put in place. 

“Phishing websites and malware 
are dangerous to both the user and 
the network,” said David Fusco, 
Associate Vice President & Chief 
Information Officer. 

A phishing website is a mali¬ 
cious site designed to fraudulently 
acquire sensitive information from 
the user such as credit card infor¬ 
mation and passwords by pre¬ 
tending to be a trustworthy entity. 
Malware is malicious software de¬ 
signed to infect a computer with¬ 
out the owner’s consent. Both are 
general terms used by computer 
professionals to describe any form 
of hostile or intrusive software. 

The new server, Open DNS, was 
put in place by the Juniata network 


on Sept. 14. According to Fusco, 
“The new server was put into place 
to block access to phishing web¬ 
sites and malware.” 

Anne Wood, director of Cam¬ 
pus Network and Security (CNS), 
noted, “When the program was put 
into place there were some initial 
issues. A number of websites were 
mistakenly blocked, but once the 
problems were discovered they 
were fixed immediately.” 

“It is not our policy to block 
websites based on content.” Wood 
added. 

The most frequently blocked 
websites are: www.facebook.cm, 
www.eatbeef.com.tw and aOv.org. 
These websites are similar to pop¬ 
ular websites such as facebook, but 
minor typos lead to phishing web¬ 
sites and malware. 

As students began finding 
blocked websites accusations of 
censorship and invasion of privacy 
were made against CNS. Fusco 
responded, “If you look at our Ea- 
glenet policies we do not monitor 


or block traffic purposely.” The 
Eaglenet Residence Halls Policy 
under privacy confirms this. 

“Network Services staff moni¬ 
tors network traffic only to main¬ 
tain the healthy operation of Ea- 
gleNet. Information gathered may 
include the source and destination 
of a network session, the amount 
of bandwidth used, and the time 
each session was opened and 
closed. Network Services reserves 
the right to terminate a user’s Ea- 
gleNet connectivity if that user’s 
network activity adversely affects 
EagleNet and/or other users of Ea- 
gleNet. 

Network Services does not 
monitor the content of network 
communication without the con¬ 
sent of the Dean of Students and 
the Provost or unless specifically 
and legally requested by a law 
enforcement agency. In the case 
of serious and repeated misuse of 
EagleNet or suspected illegal ac¬ 
tivity, the required authorization to 
monitor and record the contents of 


network traffic may be obtained.” 

The entire policy can be found 
at http://www.juniata.edu/services/ 
cts/policies/ResidenceHallUsage. 
pdf. 

“I don’t think these websites are 
protected under the first amend¬ 
ment. They are actually malicious 
tools disguised as websites, and 
therefore I can’t imagine that they 
should be protected,” said Lynn 
Cockett, associate professor of 
communications. 

Open DNS is not the only mea¬ 
sure being taken by CNS to pre¬ 
vent malicious software from en¬ 


tering the network. According to 
Fusco, “We have a number of pre¬ 
ventative things in place to reduce 
spam.” He also added, “But if you 
look at our Eaglenet policies we do 
block traffic purposely, and we do 
not proactively monitor content.” 

Fusco recommended, “Keep 
machines updated with antivirus, 
Microsoft and spyware updates.” 

Wood added that students ex¬ 
periencing problems accessing 
websites they feel should not be 
blocked should contact the CNS 
so the problem may be looked into 
and fixed. 


Student versus food 

One senior’s quest to blog his eating adventures 



KRISTA LEIBENSPERGER/JUNIATIAN 


Caleb Davis samples a sandwich from the Sub Connection in Eagles 
Landing. Check out his blog to see how he liked it. 


By Matt Begley 


Senior Caleb Davis decided to 
break up the typical cycle of senior 
year and try every drink offered by 
Jitters Cafe. The idea soon mani¬ 
fested into eating every meal in 
Eagle’s Landing. Davis would en¬ 
ter the culinary arts as a critic by 
writing his opinions on everything 
he sampled. 

With help from senior Rio G. 
Tomlin, Davis decided to take on 
the challenge by blogging. Fitting 
their personalities, the purpose 
behind the blog is rather ‘tongue- 
in-cheek’ and serves just as some¬ 
thing to do while finishing school. 

“We eat like everyone else,” 
Tomlin said. “We are serious with 
the opinions that we post though.” 

At first Davis did not expect any¬ 
one to read the blog. A few people 


have posted their feelings about 
the food offered by Eagle’s Land¬ 
ing and have even suggested future 
meals to the “Masters of Muddy.” 
Between soccer and classes, the 
duo typically updates their blog 
two to four times a week. 

Like most students, Freshman 
Kuba Szulaczkowski was “not 
aware of the blog.” 

When asked about whether or 
not the blog would help him de¬ 
cide what meal he would choose, 
Szulaczkowski replied that he 
would “possibly be influenced by 
the blog, still I would want to try it 
for myself.” 

The blog’s laid-back style is 
very appealing to an audience 
because it reads just as if a friend 
were speaking. Not only is the 
food discussed, but other impor¬ 
tant factors of choosing a meal at 


Eagle’s Landing are touched upon. 

If one was rushing to grab some¬ 
thing before class, Davis’s blog 
also has information about which 
foods take the longest to wait for. 
When talking about the chicken 
stir fry and how long it takes to or¬ 
der, Davis said, “.. .it took a good 
five minutes or more before I even 
got to place my order. I would sug¬ 
gest a different option if you’re in 
a hurry and there is a line. If time 
isn’t an issue, no harm no foul.” 

As per Davis and Tomlin’s 
likings, they prefer Baker over 
Eagle’s Landing, even though Ea¬ 
gle’s Landing has “better quality, it 
has less variety than Baker.” 

“The new [Eagle’s Landing] is 
better than the old Muddy, even 
the staff is funnier,” Tomlin said. 
“But there is no dinner meal ex¬ 
change,” finished Davis. 


The favorite Eagle’s Landing 
dishes of the critical duo are the 
Fajita Bowl and the Quesadilla, 
which can be found on their blog 
along with all the other dishes they 
have sampled at http://mymouth- 
vsmuddy.blogspot.com. 


If curious as to what the best 
option is for taste, convenience 
or whatever else at Eagle’s Land¬ 
ing, check out Davis and Tomlin’s 
blog. But be warned, some of the 
reviews are not for the weak of 
heart... or stomach. 


Downloading disaster: understanding the 
consequences of illegal file sharing 


By Nicole Houck 


Illegal file sharing at Juniata is 
at an all time high. In the first four 
weeks of the Fall semester, the 
College has been cited 25 times for 
illegal file sharing. On Sept. 15, an 
announcement from Campus Net¬ 
work and Security was sent to stu¬ 
dents advising “not to download 
music or movies from the Internet. 
Furthermore, it is also illegal to 


share these files from your com¬ 
puter. Utilizing EagleNet to com¬ 
mit a crime is against the terms of 
usage that everyone signed during 
LA” 

Associate Vice President & 
Chief Information Officer Dave 
Fusco said, “[Illegal file sharing] is 
not a huge problem, but it’s grow¬ 
ing. Juniata tries not to censor what 
students can and cannot do with 
their computers.” 


“We don’t try to censor what 
you do. We have not blocked the 
program entirely. We kind of push 
people to Apple iTunes. We give 
it more priority and more space 
on the network,” said Director of 
Campus Security Anne Wood. 

“Juniata does not block 
Limewire,” said Fusco. “We give a 
certain amount of space on the net¬ 
work to Limewire, but priority is 
given to academic programs first.” 

Citations are sent by copyright 
protection agencies to the College. 
These letters inform authorities at 
Juniata of the IP Address of the 
user. When Juniata receives a cita¬ 
tion, a series of events occur. First, 
the computer is disabled from the 
network. Campus Network Ser¬ 
vices notifies the Dean of Students, 
Kris Clarkson. Dean Clarkson then 
notifies the student and disciplin¬ 
ary action is taken. 


Depending on the severity of 
the situation students can receive 
anything from a written warning to 
further action. After the student has 
been punished, Juniata informs the 
copyright protection agency that 
they have dealt with the issue, and 
the problem usually ends there. 

Charlie Veranis, a sophomore, 
said, “Illegal file sharing is some¬ 
thing that is extremely difficult to 
control. Everyone does it in some 
form or another.” 

Bridget Kirkwood, a sopho¬ 
more, said, “I never really realized 
this was an issue at Juniata. I never 
used file sharing programs before I 
came to Juniata.” 

According to policy terms of 
usage, unethical use of EagleNet 
includes “Unauthorized duplica¬ 
tion and/or distribution of copy¬ 
righted material (software, graph¬ 
ics, audio/video, recordings). This 


includes downloading (making a 
local copy of) copyrighted music 
to a personal computer without 
authorization from the copyright 
owner.” According to Fusco, ille¬ 
gal file sharing can be defined as 
“sharing or getting a copy of some¬ 
thing you did not pay for.” Mov¬ 
ies and music are most commonly 
abused, but other documents and 
PDF’s also fall into this category. 

Fusco said, “The problem is 
most users that install Limewire 
end up sharing things they didn’t 
want to share.” Because Limewire 
is a peer-to-peer program, eveiy- 
one on the internet has access to 
these files. 

However, Wood said that pun¬ 
ishment for these offenses “has 
never gone as far as a law suit. 
[Juniata] never gives the name of 
a student. We do the best we can to 
protect you.” 



Do you download music illegally? 



Yes 


No 

54% 


OUT OF 183 RESPONDENTS 
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Juniata history room 

Student historian takes on project to 
bring Juniata history to light 


Preventing sexual assault 


By Andrew Medlyn 


With the renovation of Founders Hall and 
years of work by one student complete, a 
history exhibit will soon showcase the his¬ 
tory of Juniata and, in particular, Founders 
Hall. 

For Senior Cody Fulton, better known 
by his rugby nickname “Papabear,” a his¬ 
tory room has long been in the works. “It is 
the culmination of four years of internships 
and independent studies with a collection of 
objects that had not been databased,” Fulton 
said. For years, a large collection of docu¬ 
ments and historical objects collected dust in 
the attic of Carnegie Hall, which serves as 
the campus museum. Beginning his Fresh¬ 
man year, Fulton sorted through the piles to 
find what was historically relevant. 

“Nobody knew what was up in the attic 
of the museum, and it was my job to make 
sense of what was up there,” said Fulton. 

Fulton was a bit guarded about what 
would go into the history room. “Most 
of what is going in there are photographs 
and some 3D objects,” he said. Among 
other items on display will be the original 
file cabinets from Founders Hall. These will 
contain student records from World War I as 
well as GI Bill records. The GI Bill allowed 
returning servicemen from World War II to 
pursue an education. 

A surprising discovery was made through 
Fulton’s work. According to President Tom 
Kepple, “We think that Founders Hall was 
the first coeducational dormitory in the Unit¬ 
ed States. And you wouldn’t think of that of 
an institution founded by a church.” 


Fulton worked on the project this sum¬ 
mer through an internship. “I guess because 
I was the only Museum Studies Major in my 
class, it fell to me to do it,” he said. Direc¬ 
tor of Juniata Collge Museum of Art Judy 
Maloney said that Fulton’s internship totaled 
over 240 hours. While he worked indepen¬ 
dently, he received help from the facilities 
staff in moving the artifacts around. His bud¬ 
get of $2,400 came mostly from indepen¬ 
dent grants, which also paid for his salary 
over the summer. Fulton, however, says that 
he did not use the full amount. The money 
left over will go back into other Juniata pro¬ 
grams. 

Not all of the objects going into Found¬ 
ers will be from the College’s collection. 
Some are donations from alumni, professors 
and Huntingdon residents. “The exhibit will 
change at least once a year,” said Maloney. 
Students who are involved in the Museum’s 
Studies POE will make future changes to the 
exhibit. 

The original idea for the project came 
from Kepple. The decision to put a history 
exhibit in Founders was a natural decision. 
“It seemed like since Founders Hall is the 
most historic building on campus, we ought 
to showcase the history of the college here,” 
said Kepple. 

The history room in Founders Hall will 
open Trustee’s Weekend on Oct. 23. This 
will coincide with the formal dedication 
of Founders. “Every student that has come 
through Juniata has touched Founders Hall,” 
said Kepple. For him, it seems fitting that 
the exhibit will open in the building where 
Juniata first began. 


► from SAFETY page 1 


The Health and Wellness center pro¬ 
vides many services for students. Every 
student is allowed ten free counseling 
sessions a year. Additionally, student well¬ 
ness records are kept separately from stu¬ 
dent academic records. 

“We’ve found that the best prevention 
tool comes from students’ peers, but we’re 
willing to do whatever it takes to bring an 
end to sexual assault,” said Williams. 

Launtz offered his idea on how to put an 
end to sexual assault. “I believe that stu¬ 
dent government or campus organizations 
need to take the initiative on this issue, it 
matters more to students when it comes 
from their friends.” 

Resident Assistant of Lesher Hall Ellen 
Santa Maria said she and other resident 
assistants received training on sexual as¬ 
sault. “They urge us to encourage our 


► from GHANER page 2 


to pursue. He had an opportunity to play 
football in Europe after college, but he 
did not seriously look at this as an option 
because he was committed to law school. 
He said, “I probably put blinders on to any 
other opportunities available to me.” 

During Ghaner’s second year of law 
school, he acquired a job at a law firm 
in Huntingdon and worked full time 
throughout his third year of schooling. 
After graduating from law school, Ghaner 
moved back to Huntingdon and worked 
with the same law firm from 2004 to 
2007. In 2007, Ghaner moved to Lan- 


residents that if they want to go out on 
the weekends, they should always do so 
in groups.” 

“Just always be aware of your sur¬ 
roundings, you can turn your back for 
only two seconds and something like this 
can happen to you,” said Lauletta. 

“The buddy system holds true,” said 
Lauletta. “Always have someone else 
with you, it doubles your ability to spot 
something suspicious.” 

“There are all kinds of lists out there on 
how to avoid this but all you really need to 
do is use common sense and follow your 
intuitions,” Williams said. “Students need 
to understand what the alcohol policies are 
on campus and why they are in place. For 
example, do not overuse and never leave 
your drink uncovered.” 

“If something like this is reported,” said 
Launtz. “We will do everything in our 
power to help.” 


caster and worked at a large Philadelphia 
based firm. When asked what brought him 
back to Huntingdon he said, “I just really 
like it here, Huntingdon is a great place to 
live and raise a family. I think the people 
that are here make Huntingdon a special 
place.” Ghaner resides with his wife, Alli¬ 
son Zeigler ‘01. Last year, Ghaner opened 
up his own law firm in town. 

Law Offices of Ray Ghaner is a general 
practice located in downtown Hunting¬ 
don. The areas in which he practices are 
bankruptcy, criminal defense, real estate, 
wills and estates, and civil suits. He serves 
Huntingdon County, as well as Center, 
Blair, and Mifflin counties. 


Local legal alumnus 


Underage drinking and quiet hour violations 


By Jessica DeMarchis 


Though rumors that Sherwood 
Hall is on party probation are false, 
issues with underage drinking and 
quiet hour violations have caused 
its Resident Director Ramin 
Mazaheri to discuss these issues 
with students. A meeting was held 
during the week of Sept. 14. 

One penalty for these violations 
is social probation, which consti¬ 
tutes a loss of privileges for a set 
time. The decision is made mainly 
by the R.D., who also decides how 
long the probation is implanted 
for. If a major incident occurs, the 


Dean of Students makes the deci¬ 
sion and adds more serious conse¬ 
quences. Students can be forced to 
pay fines and face a loss of extra¬ 
curricular activities. 

“Most probations happen due to 
alcohol related problems and unac¬ 
ceptable behavior,” said Assistant 
Director of Residential Life Matt 
Lovell. 

During social probation, stu¬ 
dents are not permitted to have 
more than twice the room occu¬ 
pancy. There also cannot be any 
audible music from the room. Pro¬ 
bation can range from two weeks 
to an entire year. 


The main objective of the meet¬ 
ing held by Mazaheri was to ad¬ 
dress first floor parties. “I have 
no choice but to be a little more 
strict than I have been about drink¬ 
ing, noise, and gatherings in the 
hallways,” wrote Mazaheri in an 
e-mail he sent to the first floor resi¬ 
dents of Sherwood. He also wrote 
that at every weekly R.D. meet¬ 
ing he heard complaints about the 
same issue. 

Mazaheri also shared complaints 
he had received about music being 
played on the patio loudly after 
quiet hours. He also addressed the 
increased amount of trash on the 


patio and lawn. 

Mazaheri has directed residents 
to keep the parties inside of the 
rooms and to keep the voices and 
music down. 

The issue of underage drinking 
has been a problem because Sher¬ 
wood is predominately a freshmen 
hall. “I feel I’ve been pretty lenient 
with your parties, but if these first 
floor parties or gatherings do not 
calm down, it will cause write ups 
or calls to coaches,” Mazaheri also 
wrote. 

“The R.D. of Sherwood did ad¬ 
dress or rather advise the residents 
about parties being prohibited in 


the hallways and review the col¬ 
lege alcohol policy. This is not 
uncommon for an R.D. to do in 
a predominately freshmen build¬ 
ing,” said Director of Residential 
Life Tim Launtz. 

Julie Trout, a freshman, said, 
“The parties in Sherwood are not 
out of control. Some people are 
just being irresponsible by bring¬ 
ing alcohol outside of the room.” 

Jordan Bohrer a freshman, is a 
Sherwood resident and said, “It’s 
loud, but I deal with it.” 

Party probation was implement¬ 
ed in East earlier this semester. The 
mgby room was on probation for 
two weeks because a guest staying 
in the room was caught urinating 
on the lawn. 

In the Spring of 2002, Launtz 
approached the residents of East 
with an idea to make a list of rules 
for responsible hosting. At the be¬ 
ginning of the year, all residents of 
East read and sign this document. 
If any of the above rules are bro¬ 
ken, there is a possibility of social 
probation. 

Students agree to clear out land¬ 
ings, keep their doors closed at all 
times and be responsible for their 
guests. They also are advised to 
follow all college policies and 
state laws with regards to alcohol 
and drugs, inform the R.A. and/or 
R.D. of the gathering and end it by 
2 a.m. 

“We are not the party police,” 
said Launtz. “It is about education. 
We want them to benefit and leam 
from it. We want them to have a 
positive, safe experience here at 
Juniata. That is the key,” he said. 
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Presidential Perspective 


Ask the Administration 



Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 

The current economic down¬ 
turn (hopefully now on the up¬ 
turn) hides some pretty interesting 
changes ahead for this country 
and those of you graduating from 
Juniata in the next several years. 
With normal birth rates and legal 
emigration, the population of the 


United States will grow from 300 
million to 400 million over the 
next 40 years. By any standard 
this is an unprecedented increase 
in our population. 

Surprising to many is that the 
growth is fueled mostly by a new 
baby boom. In the United States 
following World War II there 
were 11 consecutive years of an¬ 
nual births above 4 million - the 
original “baby boom.” Starting in 
the year 2000 there have been nine 
consecutive years of four million 
or more births creating the “new 
baby boom.” A quick look at the 
children of Juniata faculty and staff 
will confirm this! At the same time 
huge numbers of the original baby 
boom generation will be retiring. 
A look around Juniata’s faculty 
and staff will also confirm this! 
Clearly there will be a large vac¬ 
uum to be filled in the job market 
with more consumers and record 
retirements from the labor force. 
To name a few there are already 
needs for more teachers, scientists, 
engineers, physicians and govern¬ 
ment workers across the nation. 
For example the Bureau of labor 
Statistics forecast that “employ¬ 


ment on science and engineering 
occupations will increase 70 per¬ 
cent faster that the overall growth 
rate for all occupations.” At the 
same time Shirley Ann Jackson 
in her book The Quiet Crisis: Fall¬ 
ing short in Producing American 
Scientific and Technical Talent 
projected that “25 percent of the 
current science and engineering 
workforce will have retired by 
2010.” NASA projects that by 
2011 “28 percent of its engineers 
and 45 percent of its scientists will 
be eligible to retire.” And these 
are not the only fields that will 
need many more college gradu¬ 
ates to fill positions. To be sure 
retirements have slowed because 
of the economy but they are defi¬ 
nitely coming. 

There is certainly an opportu¬ 
nity for those educated to take ad¬ 
vantage of this new demographic 
shift. So our job at Juniata is to 
both help you recognize the op¬ 
portunities ahead and help you 
prepare for them. 



“Why did the secure in place 
drill not occur during the first 
two weeks of school?” 

After reviewing the sched¬ 
ule we elected to spread out the 
emergency secure in place drills 
over several months. The com¬ 
bination of fire drills and secure 
in place drills during the first sev¬ 
eral weeks of the semester could 
overwhelm students. Our initial 
emphasis has been on fire drills 
and locking procedures. We plan 
to conduct individual residence 
hall secure-in-place drills in Oc¬ 
tober. RDs will be contacting stu¬ 
dents regarding procedures and 
Public Safety will be conducting 
the drills. 

-Tim Launtz, Director of Resi¬ 
dential Life and Public Safety 

“With a 53 percent average 
discount awarded to its stu¬ 
dents, why does Juniata Col¬ 
lege display a $40,000 sticker 
price?” 

The $40,200 price is what it 
costs to attend Juniata. That cost 
allows us to provide great aca- 


Letters to the Editor 


Editor: 

In the recent issue of the 
Juniatian a profile ran on the 
new Director of Student Ac¬ 
tivities, Jessica Jackson. The 
profile was well written, but I 
feel like it was biased in favor 
of Jackson. The only opinion 
presented in the profile was 
that of Dustin Gee, the head 
of JAB. I am not questioning 
Gee’s sincerity, but since Jack- 
son oversees JAB it would be 
detrimental to their working 
relationship if Gee was pub¬ 
licly critical of Jackson. I am 
an RSO president and have 
talked to other RSO presi¬ 
dents as we’ve began working 
with Jackson these first few 
weeks. The vast majority of 
presidents I’ve spoken to view 
Jackson as redundant, naive, 
and generally incompetent. 
This is best seen through an 
example. Jackson’s “primary 
goal,” for the Office of Stu¬ 


dent Activities, as stated in 
the article, is to “become more 
sustainable.” Yet, at the recent 
RSO Policy Dinner, given 
to update presidents about 
the RSO Student Handbook, 
Jackson gave a PowerPoint 
outlining information in the 
handbook, printed out a copy 
of the handbook for each RSO 
president, and printed out a 
copy of her PowerPoint for 
each RSO president. Essen¬ 
tially, we received the same 
information three times, two 
of which wasted paper. The 
presentation itself was noth¬ 
ing more than Jackson reading 
from the slides. This example 
is not an exception to Jack¬ 
son’s behavior, but the mle. I 
disagree with Gee’s opinion 
and believe Jackson will either 
have a null effect or a negative 
effect on the Office of Student 
Activities and all RSOs. 

Name withheld by request 


Editor: 

According to a 2008 Gallup 
poll, ninety-seven percent of 
Americans oppose cruelty to 
animals, yet only about three 
percent of Americans are veg¬ 
etarian. Why doesn’t the sec¬ 
ond number match the first? 
Meat-eaters are often only 
vaguely aware of the extreme 
cruelty that animals endure on 
modem factory farms. But 
the facts of animals’ lives are 
clear: extreme confinement, 
mutilation, large doses of hor¬ 
mones and antibiotics, early 
and painful deaths. Why con¬ 
tinue to support cruelty when 
it’s so easy to choose a veggie 
burger instead of a hamburger 
or tofii instead of steak? Be¬ 


ing vegetarian or vegan has 
never been easier. 

How can Juniata Col¬ 
lege, as an ethical institution 
committed to sustainability, 
make a stand against the cruel 
and environmentally destruc¬ 
tive industrial food system? 
How about boycotting fac¬ 
tory farm products, offering 
more vegetarian and vegan 
options in Baker, and starting 
a food coop for students who 
want to opt out of the meal 
plans? If you’d like to support 
these efforts, please contact 
vegetarianalliance@juniata. 
edu. 

Sincerely, 

Claire Holzner, Vegetarian 
Alliance faculty advisor 


^IjHU/nBS UP. thumbs DOM/W^ 



to the kid who failed Moore St. Frogger, but still 
hopped to class. 



to no cats at pet therapy. Honestly, no one has ever 
been congratulated for getting some puppy. 



to the Juniata TV commercials. At #75 on the Forbes 
list, shouldn’t we be marketing like Brown, not ITT 
Tech? 


GjieeseJ off at>out sorreftirg? 

We want to hear about it! 

Write a letter to the Editor. Points of view which differ from 
those presented in any Juniatian article should be expressed to the 
editors in the form of a publishable letter to the editor. Students, 
faculty, staff and alumni: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. 
Please limit letters to about 300 words, and note that longer sub¬ 
missions may be printed partially due to available space. 


Editorial cartoon 



j by Jake Weller 


demic programs and resources, 
along with exceptional experi¬ 
ences for our students. Students 
from a wide variety of geograph¬ 
ic areas, academic interests and 
strengths, and financial circum¬ 
stances attend Juniata. Through 
generous gifts from friends and 
alums of the college, as well as 
other institutional funding, we 
are able to provide scholarship/ 
grant funds to students based 
their various qualifications. 
These awards include both merit 
and need-based aid. These funds 
help make a Juniata education 
possible for all who are qualified 
and want to attend. 

-Valerie Rennell, Enrollment 
Manager & Director of Student 
Financial Planning 
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Mary’s Bargains: great values for video games 


By Steven Goehring 


Huntingdon is one of the places 
in America that has not completely 
given in to suburban superstores to 
drive its economy. Despite ever¬ 
growing Wal-Martization, plenty 
of small stores thrive along the 
town’s main roads. Each is unique, 
and unlike their much larger com¬ 
petitors, these stores actually con¬ 
tain surprises and unexpected trea¬ 
sures. Maiy’s Bargains is that sort 
of store, especially if it’s an older 
video game you’re looking for. 

Mary’s Bargains is located on 
Penn Street between 3rd and 4th 
Streets, just down the block from 
the Huntingdon County Library. A 
hanging wooden sign and colorful 
flags mark the entrance, and there 
is on-street parking available with 
parking meters. 

When you first walk in, Mary’s 
looks like only a secondhand vid¬ 
eo game and movie store. That is 


the store’s primary business, but 
there’s more if you take time to 
look. The first room is full of vid¬ 
eo tapes, DVDs, some audio CDs 
and video games ranging from the 
1980s to the late 2000s. The next 
room back contains huge shelves 
of Atari games— games for a very 
basic yet entertaining TV-based 
console that came out in the 1970s 
through 1980s. You will also find 
some TVs for sale here, along with 
plenty of audio tapes, books and 
some general merchandise. The 
other two rooms contain more mis¬ 
cellaneous merchandise. 

But video games and movies are 
most of the store’s selection, and 
it’s worth taking a good look at the 
assortment. The game collection 
has built up over the years from 
customers selling games to the 
store, and from purchases made at 
flea markets or yard sales. There 
are a bunch of games from every 
significant console from the Atari 


to the PS3. I know I found games 
for the old Super Nintendo (often 
called the SNES), and I even saw 
original SNES controllers, new 
in the box. I haven’t seen one of 
those in a store for a decade or 
more; it was neat to see that relic of 
my past again. 

With the newer consoles, there 
are fewer games to choose from, 
but there are enough to make it 
worth a look if you’d like a dif¬ 
ferent game to play on your Xbox 
360, PS3 or Wii. The store does 
stock new (unused) games, but 
they choose not to stock the very 
expensive and brand-new games. 
If you’re looking for anything 
from the PS2 and Nintendo 64 on 
back, you’re in luck; Mary’s is a 
goldmine of old games. 

If you’re curious about a game, 
ask the sales clerk behind the 
counter. I’ve found them to be 
quite knowledgeable and help¬ 
ful. All game cartridges or discs 


are cleaned and tested when they 
come into the store, and they can 
clean and test the games again 
when you buy them. Also, be sure 
to look at the boxes of games be¬ 
hind the counter, or ask the clerk to 
get them out for you. This is where 
the games for handheld consoles 
are kept, as well as the new games 
and a few rare or expensive ones. 

Mary’s Bargains’ location 
makes it a sensible stop on a trip 
to the county library, which is just 
down the block. If you get hungry, 
Mimi’s Restaurant & Martini Bar 
is right next door. Also, since the 
Amtrak station is a block away, 
you could easily go to Mary’s and 
browse games after returning to 
Huntingdon by train or after taking 
a friend to the station. 

Mary’s Bargains is a unique 
shop with plenty of video games 
from four decades of gaming his¬ 
tory. You will find more than 
just games, too, and everything is 
priced appealingly low. It’s cer¬ 
tainly worth a stop for any Juniata 
student. 

Walking directions: Walk 
down the near side of Mifflin 
Street, continuing to the right 
down 8th street after the road ends 
and splits. Turn left when you 


reach the traffic light at 8th and 
Washington, and walk another 
two blocks to 6th street. Traffic 
on Penn street moves fast at 8th 
Street but must slow down around 
6th; you will be able to cross with 
less waiting at 6th or beyond. Now 
cross Washington Street and walk 
to Penn Street. Cross Penn and 
continue left. After you cross 4th 
Street and walk past the county li¬ 
brary, Mary’s Bargains is ahead on 
your right. 

Driving directions: Drive 

down Moore Street to 9th Street, 
then turn right, cross Mifflin, and 
turn left onto Washington Street. 
You’ll want to be in the left lane 
to go straight through the light 
at 8th Street. Continue to follow 
Washington Street until you reach 
4th Street, then turn right. At this 
point, you should be looking out 
for a parking space; while there is 
a municipal parking lot across 
from the library, the parking me¬ 
ters cost much more there. Find 
an on-street spot either on 4th or 
after you turn left onto Penn Street. 
For a quick way back to campus, 
drive back up one of the numbered 
streets until you reach Moore 
Street, turn left, and follow it all 
the way back. 



Sitting on a Bench 


Terminators!! 


By David Rekoski 


I was sitting on a bench, raging 
mad. Of course, this is a natural 
occurrence. One can become rag¬ 
ing mad over multiple things: 
your ex-girlfriend being a crazy 
psycho, your car getting a ticket 
or your freedom of speech being 
oppressed by opposing forces. 
However, none of these aspects 
of existence were upsetting me. 
Rather, I became enraged by the 
current technology that inhabits 
the Juniata campus. 

Upon reading the previous 
issue of “The Juniatian,” it be¬ 
came clear that we are becom¬ 
ing attached to the concept of 
modernizing the technology of 
the campus. I began to question 
why. Why must we become so at¬ 
tached to computers? 

It seems that no aspect of tech¬ 
nology will be beneficial or harm¬ 
less for us in the long run. One 
major example of the dangerous 
nature of technology that came 
to my mind is “Terminator,” star¬ 
ring Arnold Schwarzenegger. At 
first, this seems like an outra¬ 
geous example of machines gone 
awry. However, I began to think, 
which is, arguably, a dangerous 
thing. 

I reached the realization that 
the increasing dependence on 
technology will make society 
inept when that technology turns 
against it, which is where the 
analogy to “Terminator” comes 
in. 

In “Terminator,” society ad¬ 
vances so far that they develop 
artificial intelligence. As a result, 
the machines develop conscious¬ 
ness and turn against man. Man 
does not have any clue what to 
do. Consequently, man is de¬ 
stroyed, except for a few survi¬ 
vors who were not dependent 


upon technology. This leads to 
the “govemator of California” 
to go back in time and attempt to 
kill Sarah Connor, the mother of 
the resistance. 

One can argue that this ex¬ 
ample has nothing to do with 
modem society. However, this 
movie brings up a very interest¬ 
ing thought: has our society be¬ 
come so corrupted by technology 
that we would be destroyed if it 
“turned” against us? 

French philosopher Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau stated that, 
“While government and laws 
take care of the security and the 
well being of men in groups, the 
sciences, letters and the arts, less 
despotic and perhaps more pow¬ 
erful, spread garlands of flowers 
over the iron chains which weigh 
men down, snuffing out in them 
the feeling of that original liberty 
for which they appear to have 
been bom, and make them love 
their slavery by turning them into 
what are called civilized people.” 

This is the condition that our 
society has fallen into. We have 
become the zenith of a civilized 
society. We have accepted the 
chains of oppression and we 
wear them with zeal. The Juniata 
community, along with the world 
in general, has become a slave to 
technology. Our general culture 
has become dependent upon it as 
a method of existence. 

For example, Twitter. Is it re¬ 
ally necessary to expel the mental 
garbage that permeates through 
the mind of the lowest filth of 
society, i.e. celebrities and pretty 
much 99.9% of the Twitter users? 
Yet, people feel the need to define 
their existence by Twitter, Face- 
book and Myspace. 

The human urge to define the 


► see SITTING page 10 



A rabbi, a king and a caveman... 


ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 


Congratulations to sophomore Kevin Whitmire for being crowned “King of the Nerds” at Mr. Juniata 
2009. Rabbi in a bikini Marci Chamberlain (left) and opera singing Caveman Nate Frieswyk (right) 
assisted Whitmire in the talent and formal portions of the evening. 


# Reel Time 

“I Was A Teenage Succubus!” 


By Joel R. Frehn 


“Jennifer’s Body” is the cin¬ 
ematic equivalent of a Burger 
King Whopper. The latest film 
from stripper-turned-scribe Diablo 
Cody is an amalgamation of sev¬ 
eral all too common ingredients 
in studio releases these days. The 
pitch the studio received must have 
been to sandwich the high school 
vampire scenario in the buns of a 
teenage comedy, and throw in sev¬ 
eral references, derivatives and cli¬ 
ches as filler. Finally, after topping 
it with the special sauce - in this 


case, novelty - you have in your 
carryout bag, “Jennifer’s Body.” 

The film tells the tale of Jennifer 
Check (Megan Fox) who becomes 
the victim in a satanic sacrifice that 
backfires, turning her into a blood¬ 
thirsty succubus. The perpetrators 
and side villains of the tale are 
members of a band, led by Adam 
Brody, who hope their palaver with 
Satan will make them “successful, 
like that guy from Maroon 5.” 

These two plot elements are 
nothing new to modem day cin¬ 
ema. Take for instance, the come¬ 
dic premise of a band dealing with 


Satan to strike fame and fortune? 
Sorry, but this premise has been 
covered before; Jack Black and 
Kyle Gage beat everyone to the 
punch with “Tenacious D and the 
Pick of Destiny.” 

Teenage vampires make up the 
other half of the sandwich meat. 
Do I need to say, “Twilight?” Now, 
one might argue that it’s not exclu¬ 
sively about a teenage Nosferatu, 
but about a woman seducing and 
devouring her prey. Regardless, 
it’s still the same. Fox would be 


► see REEL TIME page 11 
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Computers: will they destroy us all? 



Awaken Iscariot 


► from SITTING page 9 


inner self by other’s perceptions of 
the outer self leaves people to use 
technology as a way to promulgate 
their inner dialogue. They subse¬ 
quently use that promulgation to 
perpetuate their subjective under¬ 
standing of their desired image. 
As a result, people write meaning¬ 
less statements that are understood 
only by them, resulting in empty 
jargon. 

At face value, this seems like 
nothing important. It may seem 
rather pedantic to be angry over 
society’s love of technology. How¬ 
ever, this current trend is impor¬ 
tant to recognize, for the current 
technology situation at Juniata has 
shown the light of the future to me. 

Once upon a time, I was in the 


By Claire Williams 


Most people don’t re-read books 
unless they A) absolutely have to 
or B) love the book. While readers 
and writers can gain from reading 
their favorite books, there’s al¬ 
ways a chance to leam something 
new from something you may 
not have liked on the first read. It 
may be gaining a deeper apprecia¬ 
tion for the plot or picking up on 
something you didn’t notice on 
the first read. It may be learning 
a new writing technique that will 
help you out on your next paper. 
Whatever you gain, these books 
are worth another look (or a first if 
you haven’t read them). 

“Call of the Wild” and “White 
Fang”- Jack London 

These books make the action 
feel real. While some adventure 
books or stories can be amazingly 
boring, London keeps the reader 
interested in his main characters, 
even though neither are human. 
The reader becomes as emotion¬ 
ally involved with the canines in 
these books as they do in many 
books with human protagonists. 

Writers can observe both word 
choice and plot development to see 
how London accomplishes this. 
Through his choice of words and 
what to include, he builds some¬ 
thing that people want to follow. 
Another book in this vein would 
be 4 ‘Watership Down” by Richard 
Adams. 

Joy factor: Style 

“Sound and the Fury” - Wil¬ 
liam Faulkner 

As much as I dislike this book, it 
takes risks that any writer can ad¬ 
mire. First, the book is divided into 
four sections, each with a different 
narrator. Second, the first section is 
told by an Autistic adult and third, 
the book is not presented in chron¬ 
ological order. 

While this could have been di¬ 
sastrous, it wasn’t. People are still 
reading this book. Obviously 
something worked for him and 
these are techniques worth trying 
for any writer. 

Joy factor: Technical Risks 


library, watching someone at¬ 
tempt to print off something. The 
printer broke, which allowed me 
to see a certain side of humanity: 
confusion. The person had no idea 
what to do. They were in a panic. 
For them, there was no other way 
to have the information that they 
wanted. Naturally, one would not 
be able to even fathom the idea of 
writing an essay with a pen. Even 
taking notes off a computer screen 
seemed like a challenge. 

Hence, the analogy to Termina¬ 
tor comes into cognitive reference. 
When the technology turns against 
our society, man is confused. Our 
society has become so entangled in 
technology that we have become 
inept when it does not do what 
we want it to do. In effect, man is 
destroyed when technology turns 


The Harry Potter Series- JK 
Rowling 

These books made reading fun 
for a lot of people who wouldn’t 
pick up other books. They also 
spanned generation gaps. For writ¬ 
ers, this can be one of the hardest 
things to do. If you can’t connect, 
no one wants to read you or rec¬ 
ommend you. If that happens, your 
novel isn’t going to make it very 
far. 

Rowling’s style is accessible in 
both word choice and topic, yet re¬ 
mains interesting for 12 year olds 
and people with PhDs. While her 
plot was interesting and touching, 
her style was what made her so 
readable. 

Joy factor: Style 

Anything by Oscar Wilde 

Oscar Wilde was excellent at 
both turns of phrase and interest¬ 
ing plots. He took things that could 
be boring, like mistaken/faked 
identity, and made them a joy to 
read. With both the imagery he 
creates and the plot twists, readers 
and writers can enjoy the writing. 
Good works to check out are “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” and 
“The Picture of Dorian Grey.” 

Joy factor: Plot 


against society. 

Currently, our ability to act and 
perform our required duties is 
removed when the school’s tech¬ 
nology is malfunctioning. When 
a computer does not work, we 
have no idea what to do; we feel 
removed from society. In actual¬ 
ity, we are only removed from the 
chains of technology. This, too, 
scares us, for it is a foreign con¬ 
cept in this day and age. Having 
lost our chains, we should reject 
the fear, embrace this freedom and 
exist as is. 

To conclude, put down your cell 
phones and turn off your comput¬ 
ers. Exist as is. When the comput¬ 
ers are not working, do not loathe 
it; embrace it. Be happy that you 
are freed from the chains that have 
been oppressing you. 


“The Hobbit” and “The Lord 
of the Rings”- JRR Tolkien 

While not everyone loves it, 
Tolkien is a master of descrip¬ 
tion and world creation. His visu¬ 
als give the reader a clear idea of 
where they are at all times. Some 
readers find that this slows the 
reading down, but others find it 
immensely enjoyable. 

Tolkien was so involved with 
his world that he created several 
complete languages and a world 
history. He knew where his char¬ 
acters were as surely as if they 
were plopped down in his neigh¬ 
borhood. Personally, I prefer “The 
Hobbit” as it showcases his skill 
without the lulls that turn some off 
in the trilogy. 

Joy factor: Imagery 

There are many more examples 
for each of the categories men¬ 
tioned above. So if none of these 
tickle your fancy, pick a book 
you’ve read before and read it 
again even if you didn’t like it that 
much the first time. If you still 
don’t like it, figure out why. There 
has to be a reason and it probably 
has something to do with the au¬ 
thor’s choices in one or all of the 
categories mentioned. 


By Dan Endres 


If asked what comes to mind 
when you hear “Christian Rock,” 
you’ll naturally answer with 
bmtal vocals, thrashing guitar, 
pounding rhythm and deep, heart¬ 
felt lyrics. Wait, you haven’t been 
to an Awaken Iscariot show? 

Started nearly four years ago 
under the name Last Flight to No¬ 
where, the Baltimore-based band 
that has become Awaken Iscariot 
has evolved in more ways than 
just their banner. What began as a 
cobbled together basement band 
of friends has become a tight, 
well polished machine of music. 

After several changes over the 
years, the cur¬ 
rent line-up 
is as follows: 

John Tully on 
vocals, Victor 
Zanti on guitar, 

Trevor Skane 
on bass and 
most recently 
Jon Bridge on 
dmms. Each 
of these young 
men has unique things to bring 
to their band, and this mash up of 
talent blends perfectly into a style 
that is tmly their own. 

They’ve said that they’re more 
a hardcore band than anything 
else, but they remain experimen¬ 
tal with other sounds. Their stated 
influences include such groups 
and characters as Underoath, Veil 
of Maya, Freddie Mercury and 
Pee Wee Herman. Eclectic, no? 

Their previous drummer of 
four years, Justin Yost, recently 
left the band due to creative dif¬ 
ferences. He has since joined the 
group Remembering October. 
With the addition of Jon Bridge 
to the band, however, their writ¬ 
ing and performance style is 
growing. The music is getting 
faster, they wear more make up 
on stage, and their shows are 
overall more dramatic. 

When asked how Christian¬ 
ity and the brutality of mosh pits 
mix, John had this to say, “We’re 
playing music that evokes a cer¬ 
tain feeling, and the only way to 
express it is to punch a willing 
person in the face. Christian or 


non Christian, we all get angry, 
we all have emotions, and the 
best way to express them is to 
be in an environment where it’s 
okay.” The name itself will tell 
you something about them. If you 
haven’t caught on just yet, it’s a 
reference to Judas Iscariot, the 
disciple who betrayed Jesus. Ac¬ 
cording to the group, though the 
contemporary Christian world 
dislikes him, any Christian is just 
as good as Judas. 

“We all start off as disciples... 
and we literally nail Jesus down 
with every sin that we com¬ 
mit. Instead of putting ourselves 
above him, we wanted to real¬ 
ize that we’re no better than him 
and want to 
overcome this 
aspect of our¬ 
selves.” 

Their mes¬ 
sage, though 
laced in the fast 
paced garnish 
of the hardcore 
genre, is genu¬ 
inely Christian. 
John, who 
writes their lyrics, says that he 
tries to capture what one person is 
feeling, and if they needed some¬ 
one to say one thing, the right 
thing, what would it be? 

“We want people to know that 
we understand that they have a lot 
of problems and that they’re not 
alone and more importantly that 
they’re not alone because Jesus 
loves them.” 

When asked to describe their 
band in one word each, they re¬ 
sponded with “Erudite” (Jon), 
“Brazen, like a courageous stal¬ 
lion” (Trevor), and “Frenetic” 
(John). 

From the perspective of some¬ 
one who might otherwise not 
listen to the band, freshman Eric 
Huet, member of the Juniata soc¬ 
cer team, stated after his first lis¬ 
ten that “they start off real in your 
face like, but it grows on you. I 
even wanted to listen to them 
again afterwards.” 

This winter the band is looking 
to do an out of state tour. Check 
their MySpace at myspace.com/ 
awakeniscariot for details and 
show dates. 


A nytKinty hut ordinary 
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... the only way to 
express [our music] 
is to punch a willing 
person in the face. 
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Preview: “500 Clown Frankenstein 99 

Clowning around with Mary Shelley’s literary masterpiece 


By Alicia Anne Dahl 


Walking around campus in a 
clown costume is one way to draw 
attention, but clowning around is 
what students will remember most. 
On Saturday, Oct. 31, Juniata Pres¬ 
ents series will host a unique phys¬ 
ical theater performance, “500 
Clown Frankenstein” in Rosen- 
berger Auditorium at 7:30 p.m. 

“It’s their spin on Frankenstein. 
The characters are clowns, but not 
the Bozo-style clown,” said Chad 
Herzog, Director of Juniata Pres¬ 
ents. 

Traditionally, clowns are pic¬ 
tured as white-faced with big 


noses, bizarre outfits, colored wigs 
and heavy makeup. For whatever 
reason, they often appear to have 
abnormally large feet. In this play, 
the clowns resemble human char¬ 
acters rather than imaginative, col¬ 
orful creatures. 

Three clowns will perform at Ju¬ 
niata: Bruce, Shank and Lily. The 
character of Bruce is played by 
Adrian Danzig. According to Dan¬ 
zig, each character brings a differ¬ 
ent element to the stage. Bruce is 
very smart, Shank is trying to help 
everyone and Lily is trying to tell 
the story of Frankenstein. 

They will be taking a journey 
to construct Dr. Frankenstein’s 



PHOTOS COURTESY OF 500 CLOWN FRANKENSTEIN 

500 Clown to perform “Frankenstein” at 7:30 p.m. on Halloween night. 



“500 Clown Frankenstein” will be performed in Rosenberger Audito¬ 
rium. Tickets are available at the Info Desk in Ellis Hall. 


lab. Though obstacles will get in 
their way, the characters find the 
strength to battle against the odds. 

“It’s not stand-up and speak the¬ 
ater,” Herzog said. The delivery 
of the story content is what makes 
this show exclusive. 

Danzig said, “It’s a language 
that everyone in the audience will 
understand.” 

Dialogue is used in this play but 
the main focus is around acrobatic 
movements. Physical theater chal¬ 
lenges gravity, body placement 
and use of space. “You can’t be¬ 
lieve that they are doing these 
things with their bodies. It’s very 
cool,” Herzog said. 

Danzig explained how physical 
theater is made up of planned and 
unplanned events. “It’s very inten¬ 
tional,” Danzig said. “It is action 
based entertainment and the form 
is unusual.” 

The 500 Clown team will be 
working with Juniata Valley High 
School Basketball teams to instill 
some of the training used in physi¬ 
cal action. The athletic technique 
is useful in aspects beyond theater, 
making it a multi-dimensional art 
form. 

Aside from the physical in¬ 
volvement of “500 Clown Fran¬ 
kenstein,” the plot is based off of 
the classical story “Frankenstein” 
by Mary Shelley. According to 
Danzig, knowledge about Fran¬ 
kenstein or the art of clowning is 
not needed. “It’s not your Grand¬ 
ma’s Frankenstein,” he said. 

Frankenstein is not the only play 
that this company remakes. The 
show is one of four plays that they 
perform. Others include: “500 
Clown Macbeth,” “500 Clown 
Christmas” and “500 Clown and 
The Elephant Deal.” 

“500 Clown Macbeth” was the 
first show produced by the com¬ 
pany after its formation in 1999. 
Auditions were held around their 
hometown of Chicago, and the 
goal was to find off-beat perform¬ 
ers who could quickly leam the 
physical style of performing. 

“We were all differently trained 
but we were all trained as actors. 
We came into clowning later,” 
Danzig said, “We kind of splurged 


our version of ‘modem clown.’” 

500 Clown has been in resi¬ 
dence at University of Maryland 
and has performed on stages 
across America. Herzog first saw 
the performance in New York at 
Public School 122 and then again 
at the New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center. 

When the clowns arrive at Ju¬ 
niata during Homecoming week¬ 
end, the campus will be ready 
to give them a spook. “Trick or 
treating for children will take place 
throughout the theater. There will 
be a costume contest at 7:15 p.m. 
in the theater as well,” Herzog said. 

Sophomore Maeve Neiswanger 
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is the program assistant of Juniata 
Presents. “I’m stoked about the 
costume contest,” Neiswanger 
said, “I think the show itself will be 
really original and different from 
what we have seen before.” 

Following the performance, 
Mimi’s will be hosting a costume 
after party for those who attend the 
show. Special drinks and discount¬ 
ed menu items will be offered. 

Excited about the show, Herzog 
said, “I can’t think of a better way 
to celebrate Halloween than with 
‘500 Clown Frankenstein.’” 

Preview videos clips of the 
performance on their website at 
www.500clown.com. 


Latest in teen vampire genre sucks 


► from REEL TIME page 9 


filling a role made famous by 
Marianne Morris in the 1974 
erotic - thriller, “Vampyres” and 
later expanded upon in Hans Reudi 
Giger’s science-fiction and horror 
series, “Species.” 

“Jennifer’s Body” imitates ad¬ 
ditional popular and successful 
works in a multitude of ways. If 
one looks closely, they will see 
that several scenes in the film are 
plucked from existing works. One 
such example is the infamous pea 
soup scene from “The Exorcist,” 
which they reenact in the film, but 
switch the vomit composition. 

The more shameless copying 
mirrors the ending from “Hal¬ 
loween,” where the protagonist 
discovers his patient- who should 
have died from gunshot wounds 
and a fall from a two-story win- 
dow-has vanished. Even though 


the circumstances are slightly dif¬ 
ferent, the character’s reaction and 
the camera angles are identical. 

Narrative aside, the characters 
that populate the fictitious town of 
Devil’s Kettle are the same arche¬ 
types that have been occupying the 
silver screen for quite some time 
now. They are simply flesh and 
blood representatives of stereo¬ 
typed social groups. The Goth is 
a tortured, but brilliant writer. The 
football captain is bmtish and lack¬ 
ing intelligence. The list goes on. 

The film is not completely de¬ 
void of dynamic characters, how¬ 
ever. Take for instance Amanda 
Seyfried’s character, Needy Lesn- 
icky. In the beginning of the film, 
she exists as a neurotic nerd, but 
through her confrontations with 
Jennifer, she develops into a regu¬ 
lar Sigourney Weaver. Sadly, Sey¬ 
fried’s character is the only one 
who develops in the film; the rest 


remain static, both in their charac¬ 
terization and performance. 

In conclusion, the film offers 
nothing new to its audiences. 
Like its hamburger counterpart, it 
contains the same ingredients 
found in the majority of the studio 
released horror films. In modera¬ 
tion, these films are an enjoyable 
90-minute escape. “Jennifer’s 
Body” may be just that, but it 
has proven to be the most enjoy¬ 
able entry in the teenage vampire 
genre, surpassing “Twilight” in 
terms of quality, however easy that 
task may be. 

★ ★ 

OUT OF 5 

“Jennifer’s Body” is rated R 
for sexuality, bloody violence, 
language and brief drug use. 
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Athletic department highlight films 
to reel in new recruits 

Lauletta appointed new position as asst, sports information director 


By Erin McGinley 


An Assistant Sports Information 
Director position was created this 
summer. The spot was quickly 
filled by Dan Lauletta. Riding the 
success of the athletic programs on 
campus, Juniata College is follow¬ 
ing suit by supporting athletics in 
many extraordinary ways. 

Exactly one year ago, an up¬ 
dated version of the Juniata Eagle 
mascot debuted and was received 
well by the Juniata community. 
The athletics homepage was also 
updated and made user friendly. 
Visual effects were added, which 
were also very interesting. 

The newest additions to the 
athletics’ Web site this fall are the 
video clips that highlight each 
home game from all of the differ¬ 
ent sports. 

“This is increasingly a video 
and multimedia type of culture and 
first and foremost the Web site is 
designed as a recruiting tool. It is 
designed to appeal to 16 to 18 year 
olds,” said head Sports Informa¬ 


tion Director, Pete Leffense. 

The videos serve the purpose 
of complimenting the write ups, 
which are completed by Leffense 
and Lauletta. The videos aim to 
capture the highlights of the game, 
as well as game footage. With the 
athletics’ section of the Juniata Col¬ 
lege Web site being the most traf¬ 
ficked section, it gets much recog¬ 
nition. Whoever browses through 
the athletic section is able to watch 
a video clip and feel as if they were 
actually at the game, even if they 
were not. Visual images may also 
be more appeasing to some, in¬ 
stead of reading through an article 
without accompanying photos. 

Lauletta graduated from Eliza¬ 
bethtown College in May 2009 
with a bachelor of arts in mass 
communication. There, Lauletta 
was a director on the board for 
Elizabethtown’s television station. 
At the television station he was 
able to get into film editing and all 
other aspects of television produc¬ 
tion. 

“I decided I didn’t really like 


television studios, how they work 
and how they mn. I decided I re¬ 
ally liked editing the films,” said 
Lauletta. 

Although Lauletta has experi¬ 
ence with working in television 
production, he has never worked 
in a sports information department 
before. Having the experience of 
playing baseball in college will 
surely help him in his new posi¬ 
tion. 

“I love what I do. I always 
said if I wasn’t going to be play¬ 
ing sports, I wanted to be involved 
somehow,” said Lauletta. 

A large amount of time is need¬ 
ed to produce a two minute high¬ 
light clip to put up on to the athlet¬ 
ics’ Web site. About 20 minutes of 
film is recorded at the games, and 
it takes normal time (20 minutes) 
to transfer it to a computer. Next 
the clips are selected that will be 
shown on the video. Editing takes 
place after this in order to create a 
cohesive order of events. A two 
minute highlight video created 
from 20 minutes of game film, it 


takes about 90 minutes to edit. 

Next, Lauletta writes up a script 
for a voice over to accompany the 
film. The whole process takes be¬ 
tween two and a half to three hours 
per highlight video. If there is more 
than one home game on that day, 
the process will be doubled, even 
tripled if necessary. 

Lauletta’s most important con¬ 
cern about the video is timeliness. 
With so many fall sports on cam¬ 
pus, the games keep on rolling in 
and videos need to accompany 
them. Videos cannot be produced 
days after the game takes place, 
because another video needs to be 
created. 

“The feedback we’ve been get¬ 
ting is tremendous [on the videos]. 
As we continue to leam we’ll be 
able to get more sophisticated,” 
said Lefrense. 

Even more is in the making for 
the Juniata College Athletics’ Web 
site. Lauletta is continuing a pre¬ 
viously started project of a tour 
throughout the facilities the sports 
teams use on the campus. The 


facilities video will capture the 
uniqueness of the campus as well 
as input from the staff. 

Also, up and coming on the Web 
site are recruiting videos. These 
differ from the highlight videos by 
bringing a more personal look into 
each individual sport. The videos 
will be located on the team’s Web 
site, when the process is complet¬ 
ed. 

“It’s a different way for the kids 
to look at the school,” said Lau¬ 
letta. 

Through the recruiting videos, 
prospective students will be able 
to see the coaches in action along 
with their respective team. They 
will also be able to interpret what 
the coaches want out of them as a 
player and how they interact. 

Thus far the transition was easy 
for Lauletta, who only had about 
200 more students on campus than 
at Elizabethtown. Lauletta is also 
the Sunderland RD on campus, 
which has helped him to meet 
even more people in the Juniata 
community. 


Eight seniors take aim at a winning season 

The men's soccer team attempts to be first ever .500 in three years 



KRISTA LEIBENSPERGER / JUNIATIAN 

Seniors Rio Tomlin (3) and Matthew Wren (10) move the ball into posistion despite the heavy rain and clouds. 


By Andrew Steffen 


As October begins we face an 
important stretch of games that 
will determine our 2009 season. 

With a senior laden side, the 
team will rely on experience to 
close out the season. Our team has 
eight seniors, more than any men’s 
soccer team in the past four years. 
With the experience comes leader¬ 
ship that has helped us compete in 
close games and train with greater 
focus. 

Junior forward Noah Bowers 
said, “We are able to win the close 
games this year and are confident 
we can come back if we give up 
early goals. It’s something we 
didn’t have in past seasons.” 

Close games and comebacks 
have been ordinary. Seven games 
this season have been decided by 
just one goal. 

After three consecutive losing 
seasons for this year’s senior class 
the team feels an extra responsibil¬ 
ity to send the team into a winning 
direction. 

Senior defender Caleb Davis 
said, “We’ve lost a lot of games the 
past few seasons. It’s tough. This 
is our last year and we all realize 
this is our last shot.” 

Underclassmen are catching on 
to the new culture. The under¬ 
classmen understand the commit¬ 
ment the seniors have made over 
their careers and are hoping to help 
the seniors finish on a high note. 
Defender Nate Brock is one fresh¬ 
men who has been impacted by the 
seniors’ guidance. 

“I hear the seniors describing 


losing seasons and the awful feel¬ 
ings that come along with it. It 
makes us realize that it’s time to 
turn things around and play with 
confidence,” said Brock. 

Freshmen defender Eric Huet 
agrees. “It’s great having a large 
group of upper classmen because 
they have been able to show us the 
ropes and we get to see the impor¬ 
tance of our time here,” said Huet. 

The mantra of the team this year 
is “be different”. It is a saying 
developed by the seniors and has 
been used everyday in training and 
in the huddles before games. 

Senior defender Chris Engle 
thinks the saying sums up expec¬ 
tations for the season. “We have 
a greater sense of urgency. The 
whole senior class wants to come 
out and end our career on a good 
note, something classes in the past 
haven’t been able to accomplish,” 
said Engle. 

After losing a heartbreaking 
2-1 conference game to the 10-1 
United States Merchant Marine 
Academy the team bounced back, 
winning at then 6-1 Lycoming 
College. We then carried our mo¬ 
mentum into a matchup against 
Goucher College in which we pre¬ 
vailed 2-1, improving our record 
to 5-3. 

Goucher was a conference game 
and held special importance since 
it was an opportunity to build a 
lead in the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence standings. Our team battled 
through a rain-soaked 90 min¬ 
ute match tied at 1-1 until senior 
midfielder Andy Hepner scored 
the game winner just minutes into 


stoppage time. 

“It was the first goal of my ca¬ 
reer here, it couldn’t have come at 
a more important time. I’m just 
happy I could come out here and 
contribute to a conference win,” 
said Hepner. 

One problem our team is having 
right now is consistency. Every 
big win this season has been fol¬ 
lowed by a let-down the following 
week. 

This was seen in the late Sep¬ 
tember home match against Grove 
City College. Riding the euphoria 
of a conference win the team of¬ 
fensively fell flat and allowed a 
goal in the second half. 


Senior midfielder Rio Tomlin 
said, “We went into the Grove City 
game with a lot of confidence. We 
expected to win and maybe took 
the game for granted, which led to 
the loss.” 

The team dropped to 1-2 in the 
conference this past weekend after 
a tough loss to Moravian College. 
We entered the game with confi¬ 
dence but left with another unfa¬ 
vorable result. 

After giving up two early goals 
our team showed a lot of character 
to battle back to a 3-2 score late in 
the game. Ultimately we failed to 
complete the comeback and lost 
4-2. Senior forward Jordan Mc¬ 


Gowan believes the game was a 
microcosm of many past results. 

“We outplay many of the teams 
we face. We just have trouble clos¬ 
ing out tight games. It’s something 
our senior class is working to fix,” 
said McGowan. 

With a 5-5 record and seven 
games left on the schedule, the 
team, seniors especially, realize 
opportunities to turn things around 
are slipping away quickly. Senior 
Aaron Bray plans to take full ad¬ 
vantage of the upcoming games. 

“The next few weeks are make 
or break for us. Time is running 
out on our chance to leave a mark 
on the program,” said Bray. 
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Volleyball underclassmen continue 
to serve up successful season 



ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 

Opposite hitter senior Paige Johnston delivers the game-winning kill over Haverford College. Juniata won the 
match in three sets and improved their record to 12 and 1. Since the Haverford College match the Women’s 
Volleyball team has improved their record to 15 and 2. 


By Anna Henzy 


The Women’s Volleyball team 
lost a large senior class in the 
previous year and has since been 
working hard to include new play¬ 
ers into the team. Luckily, the 
freshmen have great talent, allow¬ 
ing the team to diversify offense 
and function without star players. 

“It’s a diverse group of people,” 
says Coach Larry Bock, “and 
the sum of all our talent is really 
good.” The strength of this year’s 
team lies in its freshmen’s ability 
to work hard and get up to par. “It’s 
a talent thing. Listen to the older 
players, and if somebody’s higher 
skilled, we realistically look to 
those people,” said Bock. 

The older players on the team 
do most of the work to integrate 
the freshman. “It was weird,” 
said freshman Sarah McMichael, 
a right side player. “It’s not, oh, 
you’re a freshman. We’re a team. 
They include us on and off the 
court, in and out of the gym.” 

“They’re very accepting. They 
take us to Standing Stone, intro¬ 
duce us to people. They’re not 
afraid to take us out. We’re one 
team, and we feed off each other,” 
says Kelsey Fuller, a freshman and 
outside hitter. She and Sarah both 
mention the comradery that keeps 
the team upbeat, including a play¬ 
ful slapping game called “salmon- 
ing,” which aims to catch fellow 
teammates off-guard. “There’s 
nothing more disorienting,” said 
Fuller. 

The freshmen still have to get 
started somehow, however. “Ev¬ 


eryone’s pretty quiet at first,” said 
McMichael. “You do your time 
and try not to be a loud-mouthed 
freshman.” 

“You earn your respect,” says 
Fuller. 

Also, coming from high school, 
being on a college team is a brand 
new experience. “There’s a few 
things to figure out,” says Fuller. 
“For most teams, the speed of the 
game is much faster.” Being a col¬ 
lege team for them is about mov¬ 
ing up to the big leagues- no more 
letting things slide. 

“This year it’s important to di¬ 
versify offense, and they’re doing 
a good job. [They are] working re¬ 
ally hard,” says Bock. 

“The coaching is much more 
hands on,” says McMichael. 
“They’re there to correct, and work 
with everyone. In high school, they 
always had to focus on just the bad 
players.” 

The team works together to stay 
pumped up, and spends most of 
their time off the court together. 
“We play Tarty in the USA’ to 
get pumped up, definitely,” says 
Fuller. “And we have a saying. We 
sum it up as ‘One,’ but it’s all about 
‘becoming one’ in different aspects 
- mentally and physically.” 

“It’s about listening to the older 
players,” says Bock. The freshman 
are becoming one with the team, 
opening themselves up to a whole 
new experience. 

“The first year players will be 
upperclassmen next year, and 
hopefully the existing upperclass¬ 
men continue to integrate,” says 
Bock. “That’s a team thing.” 


Cross Country teams are drawing attention 

Unorthodox dress is only part of this year’s race toward success 


By Juniatian Staff 


It is becoming increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to ignore the pack of topless 
men who race through campus. 
The men’s cross country team is 
stepping up the pace as they mn 
towards the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence, just four weeks away. The 
women’s team has been gaining 
momentum as a cohesive team as 
well. The runners are putting hours 
into practice in hopes of shaving 
seconds off their times. 

“Both teams are really close. 
Both teams are working very hard. 
I think we are doing pretty well,” 
said junior Megan McQuillan. 

The women’s team is held to¬ 
gether by longstanding traditions. 
Some town residents may have 
been surprised to see the runners 
costumed en masse for group runs 
down Moore Street, complete with 
painted faces and flannel shirts. 

“We dress up for fun; it is a tradi¬ 
tion,” said McQuillan. 

“People see us run and think 
we are crazy,” said Coach Jon Cu- 
tright. 

The teams make full use of the 
terrain surrounding campus, only 
using the track for one practice 
eveiy week. They can be seen run¬ 
ning the trail up to the peace cha¬ 
pel, through the town or surround¬ 


ing ridges. They may not be in the 
spotlight because so much of their 
practice takes place off campus, 
but that is the nature of cross coun¬ 
try running. 

Juniata only hosts one cross 
country meet every year, which is 
held in Altoona. “It doesn’t bother 
me; there is no place for it in Hunt¬ 


ingdon,” said Cutright when asked 
about not having a meet around the 
college. He is not trying to get one 
anytime soon either. “It is a lot less 
work for the coaches trying to or¬ 
ganize one,” said Cutright. 

Cutright coaches both the men’s 
and women’s cross country team, 
balancing a different approach for 


each. He said that this year the 
men’s team is highly motivated 
for workouts, and have been per¬ 
forming well. The women’s record 
is 0-2 at press time but coach and 
runners are optimistic that they can 
turn their season around. Runners 
on the women’s team in particular 
have been battling seasonal colds 


and other sickness. Both teams are 
working to improve their times be¬ 
fore the upcoming Landmark Con¬ 
ference Championship Meet. 

“I think we can get better,” said 
sophomore Scott Hammer. “We 
believe in the work we are doing. 
We have a goal: number one in the 
conference, top 10 in the region.” 
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Women’s soccer 
seniors make impact 

Ladies’ unique bond gives team an edge 


KRISTA LEIBENSPERGER/ JUNIATIAN 

Junior forward Katie Young practicing for the upcoming women’s soc¬ 
cer game. The game is on September 22nd at Penn State-Harrisburg. 


By Aimee Radic 


There are nine seniors on the 
team that will leave astonishing 
impacts after this year. They were 
a part of unprecedented teams that 
broke school records for consecu¬ 
tive wins and made conference 
playoffs two years in a row. 

Senior defender Colleen Cribbs 
has been great on defense. “I have 
a lot of fun in the back and en¬ 
joy shutting people down,” said 
Cribbs. 

Cribbs has battled knee prob¬ 
lems throughout college. During 
her junior year, she went in for sur¬ 
gery on her right knee. 

“I am working on my strength. 
Still, my knee will sometimes turn 
blue, swell up and I cannot do leg 
lifting,” said Cribbs. 

Senior midfielder Shannon 
Pierce helps her teammates with 
her experience. “I feel experi¬ 
enced in my position. I have the 
ability to direct other players when 
they play midfield,” said Pierce. 

Our team adopted a new forma¬ 
tion last year by adding the “Z” 
player. “The new midfield has 
caused many players to play out¬ 
side of their comfort zone. Dif¬ 
ferent players have been adapting 


their styles to fit into new posi¬ 
tions,” said Pierce. 

Senior Sarah Stebbins has re¬ 
cently switched positions to center 
striker. “I think we have brought 
a different mentality and expecta¬ 
tions to the program. It used to 
be a feat to beat Moravian and 
Susquehanna, now it’s what we 
expect. They’re still strong wins, 
but they’re no longer considered 
unorthodox,” said Stebbins. 

“I think it is great how much we 
came together this year. Although 
we only have two captains, I think 
everyone has stepped up to lead in 
different ways,” said Stebbins 

Senior Sarah Ruggiero started 
off the season injured. “I worked 
so hard this summer just to have it 
all taken away. I broke my left foot 
two weeks before preseason. I did 
not envision my last year of soccer 
like this,” said Ruggiero. 

Despite this, Ruggiero displays 
a positive attitude. She contin¬ 
ues to work hard by going to the 
gym before practice every day and 
pushing herself to the limits. “I’m 
putting in so much extra time on 
my own, but coming in injured, 
you’re just always one step be¬ 
hind,” said Ruggiero. 

Senior captain Melissa Johnson 


is a solid part of the defense. John¬ 
son had a chance to further her 
soccer knowledge this summer 
during her internship with Sky 
Blue FC, a professional women’s 
soccer team. 

Working in that environment 
helped her see the value of team¬ 
work first hand. “Over this past 
year the team had struggling mo¬ 
ments, but they were still able to 
conclude the season with a cham¬ 
pionship. This proves that team¬ 
mates need to stick together and 
that even though everything won’t 
always go your way, a positive 
outcome remains possible,” said 
Johnson. 

Senior captain Laura Goodland- 
er is passionate for her class and 
our team. “I think playing together 
for so long gives us an advantage. 
We have many senior midfield¬ 
ers used to playing together. That 
gives us an edge against other 
teams because we understand what 
motivates us and the style of how 
our teammates play,” said Good- 
lander. Senior Chloe Pott has 
high praise for the seniors. “Three 
years ago, we all came in as scared 
freshman, but we’ve become a 
family. I can always count on this 
group of girls to have my back and 


to support me in decisions that I 
make,” said Pott. 

Senior Maura Collins under¬ 
stands the impact of her class. 
“Overall, I think our senior class 
has had a huge impact on the wom¬ 
en’s soccer program. Our freshman 
year was the first winning season 
in program history. We worked 
with the upperclassmen and took 
the program to a new competitive 
level,” said Collins. 

Senior Amanda Broadwell re¬ 
cently returned to the team from 


her summer job. “At the start of 
the season I was working at Gla¬ 
cier National Park in Montana. 
I knew I had to stay until Labor 
Day, which meant I would miss 
preseason and the first five games. 
This summer combined with 
studying abroad in the Galapa¬ 
gos Islands in the spring took me 
away from the team for about nine 
months,” said Broadwell. 

With the experience, leadership 
and unity provided by our seniors, 
success cannot be too far away. 



Freshmen becoming 
team foundation 

New coach's first recruiting playing well 


By Nick Talisman 


As the football team heads to¬ 
ward the midpoint of the season, 
they have found themselves rela¬ 
tively reliant on and happy with 
the play of several freshmen. 

Faced with setbacks such as in¬ 
jury, the team is beginning to give 
more of playing time to many of 
the recmits Head Coach Carmen 
Felus brought in for his initial sea¬ 
son. 

“Injuries and adversities, they’re 


part of the game, so we move on. 
An unfortunate mishap for some 
presents an opportunity for oth¬ 
ers, so we can’t make excuses. We 
just have to keep playing fast and 
smart,” said Felus. 

Junior linebacker Chris Ste¬ 
phens knew the freshman would 
be vital this year, especially after 
the onslaught of injuries. “There 
aren’t many upperclassmen, so we 
knew they’d make a large impact 
coming into the season, especially 
on offense at the receiver positions. 


But, they have contributed more 
than we even expected and have 
played well so far,” said Stephens. 

Freshman running back Qua- 
dir Christian is leading the team 
in yardage per kickoff return, 
averaging 25.1 yards per return, 
highlighted by returns of 57 and 
46 yards against Susquehanna 
University and McDaniel College, 
respectively. He has also chipped 
in with 31 carries, helping bolster 
the rushing attack over the first five 
games. 


In the loss to McDaniel, Chris¬ 
tian had several impressive kick 
returns, including a 46 yarder that 
set up the Eagles’ only score. He 
was also featured in the offense, 
carrying the ball nine times for 35 
yards and adding a scintillating 21 
yard reception on a screen pass, 
combining for almost 30 percent 
of the team’s total offensive pro¬ 
duction on the day. 

Meanwhile, freshman receiver 
Julian Valdiserri is second on the 
team in receptions and has been 
able to build a rapport with the up¬ 
perclassmen quarterbacks through 
the first few games. 

Coming into the season, receiv¬ 
er was a position of need. The team 
only had one proven wide receiver 
in senior Matt Dunker. While 
Dunker has maintained his spot as 
the team’s leading receiver, several 
of the freshmen such as Valdiseri 
and Christian have contributed in 


the passing game. 

Stephens said, “Both have 
played well when they’ve needed 
to, and Quadir has played well 
enough to get action even with a 
crowded, versatile backfield be¬ 
cause of his ability to be a quick 
hitter. We knew before the year that 
we needed receivers and physical- 
ity, and Valdiserri has stepped in.” 

Considering one of the teams 
positions with upperclassmen was 
running back, it is impressive that 
Christian has been able to earn 
himself some playing time. His ex¬ 
plosive speed and ability to leam 
the system have certainly helped. 

While the immediate on-field 
impact of the freshman on defense 
has been less noticeable in the box 
score, the defensive freshmen have 
impressed in limited action and in 
practice. Many of them provide 
exceptional energy on the bench 
and do a good job at keeping those 
playing motivated. 

“The freshman on defense are 
getting experience, and once they 
have the time to get a handle on the 
speed of the game and the differ¬ 
ences between high school football 
and college football, they should 
be able to contribute in the coming 
years in a big way,” said Stephens. 

The recruiting class this year 
was remarkably big and includes 
28 freshmen from all over the 
country, but Felus was especially 
effective at finding homegrown 
talent, as several freshmen are lo¬ 
cal products. 

If the recruiting classes to come 
are able to contribute as well as this 
one has, improvement for the foot¬ 
ball team may not be far away. 

Stephens said, “The fact that 
they are going to get playing time 
early will help them as time goes 
on, and they will get more accus¬ 
tomed to the system and more ac¬ 
customed to the different speed. 
They can only grow from here.” 
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Juniata field hockey team creates 
success and unity on and off the field 

Girls continue to prove that a winning team beats with one heart 


By Cristie Albert 


The Field Hockey team began 
their season as underdogs in the 
Landmark Conference, having a 
six game losing streak early last 
season. Now 9-2, the girls have 
great focus and great chemistry 
with one another despite being 
made up of mostly sophomores 
and juniors. 

“We’re best friends,” said fresh¬ 
man Caroline Phillips, “We hang 
out on the weekends, eat dinner to¬ 
gether, and we believe we are fam¬ 
ily.” Which seems true because the 
team is always walking from prac¬ 
tice and sitting in Baker together. 
Sophomore Kim Amrod said, “We 
are the closest sports team on cam¬ 
pus.” 

The girls believe that the cul¬ 
ture of their team is unique from 
other teams. Phillips said, “Before 
games, we warm up to the same 
song, and it helps get us pumped 
up and ready.” 

Amrod described some of the 
things the girls do. “We have Cra¬ 
zy Fridays where we dress up in 
ridiculous outfits. We also do Per¬ 
sonality Sprints for conditioning, 
where one person says something 
about themselves and whoever has 


that personality trait in common 
has to run a sprint. Another thing 
we do is the Running Man in the 
huddle.” Amrod said that these 
things bring the team closer and 
helps make conditioning fun. 

Along with these things the girls 
have several team building ac¬ 
tivities that they do. Phillips talked 
about how during pre-season, the 
whole team went to Raystown 
Lake to bond with one another. 
Amrod discussed one particular 
conditioning called running the 
Gauntlet. Every girl mns one mile, 
a half mile, and a quarter mile and 
only get four minutes of rest in be¬ 
tween. And the entire team has to 
do it no matter what position you 
play. Running the Gauntlet helps 
the team help each other and be¬ 
come stronger. 

Personality is a huge part of the 
field hockey team, and Amrod 
talks about certain girls that make 
up the personality of the team. 
“[Sophmore] Sara Pomanti is our 
comic relief. And the team captain, 
[senior] Melissa Gorman, is very 
understanding and approachable,” 
said Amrod. 

The team has several cheers 
that have been a part of the team 
for many years. Both Phillips and 
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Freshman Caroline Phillips goes up against a Dickinson player in the first half of the home game at home. 
Juniata won 2-0. 


Amrod like these cheers because 
it pumps the team up and puts 
them in a more upbeat mood. 
Some of the cheers are: ‘A win¬ 
ning team beats with one heart,’ 
‘...and SCORE!’ and ‘Fly Eagles 
fly’. Both Phillips and Amrod’s 
favorite cheer is ‘A winning team 
beats with one heart’ because it 
tmly embodies themselves as in¬ 
dividual athletes and the team as a 
whole. 

Amrod said that the connections 
between the girls have improved. 
Having a number of freshmen last 
year caused chaos because there 
were new additions to the team. 
But now that all those girls are 
experienced, things have settled 


down and the incoming freshmen 
have 14 new friends and role mod¬ 
els to look up to. 

Phillips said, “Everyone has 
something different to bring to 
the table as far as personality and 
playing style.” Specifically speak¬ 
ing about playing style, Amrod 
said, “Each girl has a different 
background that she brings to the 
team.” She also said that Coach 
Gillich has established a good 
foundation for this year’s team. 

But not everything is just fam¬ 
ily bliss; the girls still have to work 
on their game. Coach Gillich men¬ 
tioned the girls take 15-20 min¬ 
utes to click in games. According 
to Phillips and Amrod, the girls 


have been working to change that. 
“During practice we work with the 
people we will be playing with on 
the field so we can know every¬ 
one’s habits and tendencies and 
where they will be on the field.” 
said Phillips. 

Amrod talked about this issue 
in relation to herself. “As the cen¬ 
ter forward it is my job to set the 
pace for the defense and pressure 
the ball as soon as the whistle is 
blown.” 

But despite the obstacles ahead 
of them, the field hockey team 
seems to have a bright future ahead 
of them. If they keep working hard 
and continue to be a tight knit 
team, the sky is the limit for them. 


Women’s tennis team finishes 
with a winning season 


By Chad Kohr 


The Juniata College women’s 
tennis team wrapped up their fall 
line-up of games on Oct. 1 with a 
dominant 8-1 victory over Wash¬ 
ington & Jefferson College. The 
win evened the women’s record at 
2-2, giving them momentum and a 
positive attitude to continue their 
success with in the spring. 

The team was led to victory once 
again by sophomore Katie Healy. 
Healy teamed up with senior Mag¬ 


gie Wolenter at no. 1 doubles and 
easily finished off the Presidents’ 
no. 1 duo with a trouble-free 8-1 
score. 

Healy then stepped into the no. 
1 singles spot for the first time this 
season and did not disappoint with 
a 6-2, 6-2 straight sets victory over 
the best Washington & Jefferson 
had to offer. 

Healy’s singles record improved 
to an untarnished 4-0, leading the 
way for the Eagles. Junior Lauren 
Perow and freshman Stacie Beegle 


each chipped in with straight sets 
victories while also cementing a tie 
for second on the team in singles 
wins with two, along with Wol¬ 
enter. 

Six ladies have contributed at 
least one singles win this fall and 
eight have contributed to a doubles 
victory, making obvious the depth 
possessed by the team. The wom¬ 
en will now continue working to 
improve for the spring season and 
hope to continue what they have 
started this fall. 


Flash Sports Quiz: 


1. Which team modified their formation by 
adding a “z” player? 

2 . The men’s soccer team beat down this 
oponent 6-1. 

3. Which team currently has 15 wins? 

4 . This team recruited 28 freshman to play 
this year. 
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the SHALLOT 


Eagle Tired of Holding Pose, Receiving Little Sympathy 


By John T. Huffstetler 


The eagle currently perched on 
Juniata’s Quad near the Halbritter 
Center for the Performing Arts is 
extremely stiff and sore from con¬ 
stantly holding still. Most students, 
faculty and staff seem apathetic, 
typically passing by this honored 
symbol of the school and nation 
without any regard. 

Known to friends simply as 
“Reg,” the eagle adopted the per¬ 
formance name “Silent Descent” 
for the Juniata position. The add¬ 
ed stipulation of remaining mute 
causes Reg extreme isolation and 
may result in irreversible damage. 


According to the Health and Well¬ 
ness Center, Reg could soon expe¬ 
rience anxiety, depression or even 
develop mild schizophrenia. 

“I can’t stop talking for more 
than, like, two minutes,” explained 
junior Lydia Puckett. “That would 
totally suck to not be able to do 
that, like, at all. I couldn’t do it.” 

Reg also faces many difficult 
physical challenges. He was placed 
outside, exposing him to harsh ele¬ 
ments and making him susceptible 
to hyperthermia, hypothermia and 
dehydration, to name a few. And 
with a 24-hour work schedule, in¬ 
somnia is a necessity. 

Another potential risk from such 


isolation is the development of eat¬ 
ing disorders. For Reg it may al¬ 
ready be too late. In a recent poll, 
64 percent of students strongly 
agreed that the eagle “Looked 
kinda thin,” and 97 percent of stu¬ 
dents reported never having seen 
him eat at all, a clear indication of 
anorexia. It seems Reg is truly in 
a “silent descent” of physical and 
psychological degradation. 

Despite these concerns, Junia¬ 
ta’s administration remains heed¬ 
less in their standpoint. “The eagle 
is not supposed to move,” an ad¬ 
ministrative official (who asked to 
remain anonymous) bluntly stated. 
“If it moves we will find it, put it 


back, and punish anyone involved 
accordingly.” 

According to Reg’s Agent Sarah 
Brown he really has no choice. 
“He’s trying to put his kids through 
college and the Juniata gig is mini¬ 
mum wage. He’s living paycheck 
to paycheck. If he quits the kids 
will have to drop out, and Reg 
won’t have them released back 
into the wild, or worse, settle on 
community college.” 

Roosting for almost a year, 
Reg has not moved a millime¬ 
ter or uttered a decibel, adhering 
to the conditions of his contract. 
Although he was aware of these 
provisions before taking the job, 


they inherently limit his ability 
to change his mind. Looking be¬ 
yond a cursory glance, his inner 
struggle becomes obvious. But this 
“silent dissent” is largely going un¬ 
noticed. 

“There’s an eagle on campus?” 
asked sophomore Butch Meyers, 
contused. “Where?” 

When asked to comment, Reg 
remained silent. After asking a sec¬ 
ond and third time, then waiting 
patiently for a number of minutes, 
a crowd began to form around us. 
Then, slowly, an individual start¬ 
ed clapping and soon the whole 
crowd was showing their praise for 
Reg’s dedication. 


Guess who? 




(above) Last issue’s “Guess Who?” was Randy Rosenberger, 
Swigart Supp. Assoc. Prof, of Business & Economics 

(left) Can you name this Juniata professor ? This cam¬ 
pus personality will be revealed on www.juniatian. 
com. 



By Bennett Rea 


It’s almost Halloween! 
Sure, we’ve got Fall Break 
and an obscene amount of 
work before then, but it’s nev¬ 
er too soon to think about the 
best college holiday. Well, 
it might be too soon since it’s still 
three weeks away, but there is star¬ 
tlingly little to write about right 
now, and I’ve already started typ¬ 
ing, so...I’m going to talk about 
Halloween. 

Last year, I wrote about 
all the different costume op¬ 
tions that were out there for 
everyone, so I can’t write about 
that again because I would face the 
wrath of my editor (EDITOR’S 
NOTE: Yep, I’d be pissed.). 

But what I can talk to you about 
is tricking or treating. Will this list 
have anything to do with the child¬ 
hood pastime of trick-or-treating? 
Nope. Instead here is a list of the 


IN CAPS WITH OTHEPS 


They came one by one, then 
in tens, then hundreds. 
Before we knew it, the house 
was surrounded. 
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best tricks and treats at Juniata for 
this Halloween. 

TRICKS 

1. Forget to call a bunch of off- 
campus people for the Mountain 
Day alert - The College was the 
innovator of this awesome prank 
quite recently. Follow in Juniata’s 
footsteps! 

2. Take the soap out of the 
Founders fountain - That thing 
has been foaming for so long that 
the best prank would actually be to 
NOT put bubbles in it. 

3. Ask Norm if he’s a good boy 

- Note: do not actually do this if 
you would like to eat ever. 

4. Dupe 1,600 people into giv¬ 
ing you $41,000 for a year’s worth 
of exhaustion, work and pain - 
This would be much funnier if a 
part of me didn’t die eveiy time I 
think about it. 

5. Put a handicap-accessible 
door at the steps of Dale Hall - 
Sure seems like Juniata is good at 
pranking its students, huh? 

TREATS 

1. Get laid at 308 - Everybody 
loves some good old-fashioned 
rugby lovin’. 

2. Go get yourself some deli¬ 
cious Jump Asian food - Treat 
yourself to what is somehow the 
most American food on campus. 

3. $500 reward for snitching - 
All you have to do is blame some 
poor bastard for pulling a fire 
alarm and your books are paid for 
next semester. 

4. Fall Break - Okay, I know this 
is a cop-out, but seriously, if Fall 
Break isn’t the biggest freaking 
treat in the world to you, then you 
clearly don’t go here full time. 

5. Bring your parents to the cra¬ 
zy costume parties on Halloween 

- This isn’t actually a treat at all, 
or even a joke, sadly, since Juniata 
decided to have Parents’ Weekend 
on Halloween. Have fun with that. 

Well, I hope that this list of tricks 
and treats is helpful. If it seems 
like the tricks and treats are rela¬ 
tively similar, that’s because I just 
wrote 10 different things and ran¬ 
domly divided them between the 
two. Seriously. 


























































































English revived 


jfl Professor resurrects club 
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"Wild" at heart 

So-called children's movie a hit for all ages 
A&E - PAGE 12 




JC tuition a bargain 

Average student rarely pays sticker price 


By Kelly O’Shea 


Although many students be¬ 
grudge the cost of attending Ju¬ 
niata, most students do not pay full 
price. In fact the majority of the 
1,500 students attending pay only 
half of the price tag. In the midst of 
a boom in the popular financial aid 
strategy, Juniata College offers its 
students a large discounted tuition 
price. 

According to Sandy Baum, se¬ 
nior analyst at the College Board, 
a not-for-profit membership as¬ 
sociation, “The practice of tuition 
discounting or price discrimina¬ 
tion—charging different students 
different prices for the same edu¬ 


cational opportunities—is a long¬ 
standing feature of private higher 
education institutions.” 

When mulling over the ap¬ 
proach of tuition discounting, one 
cannot help but wonder why col¬ 
leges, like Juniata, would continue 
to display a whopping $40,000 
sticker price. Vice President for 
Enrollment and Retention John 
Hille said, “This is a question Eve 
asked trustees many times, yet in 
the end it always comes down to 
the same answer.” 

“People have come to associate 
the sticker price with educational 
quality,” said Juniata College Pro¬ 
vost James Lakso. 

Muskingum University tried to 


lower their price tag 10 years ago, 
but the University found that when 
they made education more afford¬ 
able, they lost student enrollment. 

According to Lakso, “Juniata 
College has had a lot of success 
with the discounts. Our net reve¬ 
nue and enrollment numbers have 
grown tremendously.” 

“The problem is, once you start 
offering discounts, it becomes hard 
to stop,” said Lakso. 

“While the typical liberal arts 
four-year college offers its students 
an average of a 43 percent discount 
rate, Juniata College awarded this 
year’s incoming students a 54 per- 


► see FINANCIAL AID page 10 


Prolonged injuries 

Athletes feel pain of rural Huntingdon 


Habitat for Humanity 
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A Habitat for Humanity club member cuts a board to length at 
a build in Huntingdon. Local builds are rare opporutinities for 
the club. They often have to travel to State College or further. 

The demise of 
the dome man? 

Junior Jake Weller adapts to 
approaching winter season 


By Bethany Noelle Meloche 


Athletic treatment and reha¬ 
bilitation concerns are rising as 
students realize the drawbacks 
of living in a small town. With 
the continued growth of Juniata 
sports, more athletes require im¬ 
mediate medical attention for se¬ 
rious injuries. In a rural location 
like Huntingdon, there are little or 
no options for athletes to receive 
orthopedic attention. 

“Seeing a doctor [in Hunting¬ 
don] is tough. I did all my doctor 
stuff at home to avoid that,” said 
junior soccer player Lauren Aust- 


er-Gussman. “There’s a girl on our 
team that broke her arm and had to 
wait a week to get a cast. At home 
you’d get an x-ray and cast within 
a day.” 

One of the main challenges for 
injured athletes is getting ortho¬ 
pedic treatment. Although the 
Juniata training staff is exception¬ 
al, many serious injuries require 
treatment from a licensed doctor. 
Huntingdon County has only one 
practicing orthopedic surgeon, Dr. 
William Tyndall. Dr. Tyndall typi¬ 
cally comes to campus a few times 
a month. Consequently, athletes 
must travel to State College or Al¬ 


toona for the treatment of serious 
injuries. 

“I know at times athletes get 
frustrated with the length of time 
it takes to get things done,” said 
Head Athletic Trainer Jeff Ley- 
dig. “There are going to be waits 
and delays in how things get pro¬ 
cessed, that’s just the reality of 
what we have now.” 

However, many athletes do not 
wish to miss their season due to 
slow treatment. 

“They take forever to do things 
[at JC Blair Memorial Hospital],” 


► see INJURIES page 6 


By Jessica DeMarchis 


Junior Jake Weller is prepar¬ 
ing his campus housing, making 
adjustments to the dome for the 
upcoming winter season. He plans 
on surviving the cold nights by in¬ 
sulating the dome. 

Jake’s recyclable dome was 
approved by administration last 
semester. His family and friends 
worked alongside him to help 
build it this summer. 

He spent $1,500 to build the 
dome, but “it is still cheaper than 
room and board. It is like camping, 
but it is civilized camping,” said 
Weller. 

With the winter season ap¬ 
proaching and temperatures al¬ 
ready dropping, Weller has to 
make some changes to the dome to 
survive. “I think it will be interest¬ 
ing. It is a new set of challenges,” 
said Weller. 

By the end of this month, he 
plans on installing insulation, 


which will cost about $300. It also 
has an R-value of five. An R-value 
represents how well a substance 
insulates. Typical insulation for 
a house has an R-value of 12. “It 
looks like two layers of bubble 
wrap wrapped in aluminum foil,” 
said Weller. 

Weller will also be using a kero¬ 
sene heater to stay warm. “Kero¬ 
sene is three to four dollars a gal¬ 
lon, and I will probably only use 
a gallon a week,” said Weller. He 
plans on purchasing the kerosene 
from Sheetz. The heater he will be 
using is similar to a drip pot stove. 
They are typically used on ships 
and boats. “The heater should keep 
it comfy. It should stay between 
the mid 50’s and low 60’s,” said 
Weller. 

Lreshman Rachel Walman said, 
“I think it takes a lot of initiative 
to do something like that, and it is 
really cool.” 


► see BIO DOME page 4 


Human cancer ribbon 
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JC students form a giant cancer ribbon prior to the Dig Pink volleyball match on Oct. 23. 
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A rare class: rural healthcare rotations 

Unique shadowing class helps students shift and solidify medical career goals 


By Alicia Anne Dahl 


“What do you want to be when 
you grow up?” This common 
question leaves so many students 
speechless all too often. 

Health professions students at 
Juniata are strongly encouraged to 
shadow a practitioner in their field 
of interest prior to graduation. In 
collaboration with health profes¬ 
sionals in Huntingdon, a Rural 
Health Rotations course was cre¬ 
ated in 2007. The course provides 
students with a different shadow¬ 
ing experience each week. 

The course has two goals: to in¬ 
troduce the concept of integrative 
medical care as opposed to con¬ 
ventional care, and to encourage 
students to consider coming back 
to Huntingdon to practice after 
professional school. 

“Looking back, I have no idea 
where I would be right now if I did 
not take the course,” said Heather 
Fertlich, a 2009 Juniata graduate. 
Fertlitch entered Juniata as a biol¬ 
ogy and pre-medical student. She 
is now enrolled at New York Chi¬ 
ropractic College pursuing a dual 
degree to become a doctor of chi¬ 
ropractic with a masters degree in 
acupuncture. 


Taking Rural Health Rotations 
her junior year at Juniata, Fertlich 
gained a greater awareness of dif¬ 
ferent healthcare practices through 
her shadowing experiences. “This 
class was the sole determinant that 
led me to change my career path. 
I never knew that I would need a 
class to determine my future,” Fer- 
litch said. 

Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier, director 
of the health professions program, 
worked with physicians in town to 
create shadowing opportunities for 
students in the class. “It gives stu¬ 
dents a wonderful birds’ eye view 
of health care that other schools 
do not even have on their radar,” 
Kirchhof-Glazier said. 

The shadowing may be done in¬ 
dividually, or in small groups. The 
student is required to make contact 
with the practitioner and set up the 
meeting time. “They [students] 
get fired up about different fields 
through this class,” Kirchhof-Gla¬ 
zier said. 

“As part of our Rotations in Ru¬ 
ral Healthcare course, we also had 
to write an essay on our shadowing 
experiences and research an article 
about some aspect of our shadow¬ 
ing experience,” Journal entries are 
also a part of the course syllabus, 


which require a bit of research 
through outside sources. 

Fulfilling one of the goals of the 
course, students are encouraged to 
take a look at alternative medicine 
practices. “One of my very first 
shadowing experiences was shad¬ 
owing Ann Marie Wishard from 
Sweet Annie Herbs. Talking to 
her about herbal medicine was so 
fascinating,” Ferlitch said, “ft was 
shocking to me that some of the 
plants she grows around her house 
have medicinal uses. This is what 
got me interested in alternative 
medicine.” 

Fertlich also shadowed a doctor 
who practiced internal medicine. 
“I would guess that I shadowed 
about 20 of his patients with him 
and of those 20, at least 17 he pre¬ 
scribed a prescription pain killer,” 
Fertlich said. 

“I did not want to spend my en¬ 
tire day covering up the cause of 
their illness by prescribing them a 
pain killer,” Fertlich said reflecting 
her support of complementary and 
alternative medicine. 

Sophomore Nick Bauer, a cur¬ 
rent student in the course, shad¬ 
owed a reiki master, which has 


► see HEALTHCARE page 9 
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JC Blair was one of the locations where students shadowed healthcare 
professionals for the Rural Health Rotations course. 
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Eager English POEs excited over club 

Revived English Club seeks to unite interests in literature and language 


By Julie Cramer 


Students with English POEs 
and secondary POEs have not had 
a club for themselves since 2004. 
That changed Wednesday, October 
21. Dr. David Hutto, associate pro¬ 
fessor of English, re-established 
the previously successful English 
Club on campus. 

Hutto wants to give English stu¬ 
dents the chance to network and 
have fun together. 

“I would like it to be a place 
where [English students] can en¬ 
joy English, enjoy the things that 
appeal to them about English stud¬ 
ies,” said Hutto. 

He also sees it as an opportunity 
for people who enjoy language to 
appreciate its nuances in a group 
setting. “I think we could expect to 


play some language games,” Hutto 
said. 

Peter Goldstein, John Downey 
Benedict professor of English and 
chair of the English Department, is 
equally enthusiastic. “I see it as a 
place where people of like-minded 
interests can get together and ex¬ 
plore those interests.” 

“It’s important to promote com¬ 
munity among English majors,” 
said Associate Professor of Eng¬ 
lish Judy Katz. “A lot of us are 
very solitary people, we engage in 
solitary activities. This club would 
help guide students to professional 
choices, but also help to get those 
lonely readers to have fun togeth¬ 
er.” 

“ft may not [ultimately] be what 
I envision right now,” said Hutto, 
“but for now I envision it as be¬ 


ing a place where English students 
can come to leam more about 
what’s going on in the department, 
about English studies in general 
and job opportunities for such stu¬ 
dents.” 

The focus on careers and oppor¬ 
tunities for English students is one 
of the things that sets the English 
club apart from Kvasir, the cam¬ 
pus literary club. The English club 
may host poehy and writing work¬ 
shops. However, it is primarily for 
English POES, and its activities 
will be focused on the interests of 
those students. 

An English club existed on cam¬ 
pus from about 2001 to 2004, ac¬ 
cording to Katz. 

“The students watched movies 
together, and tutored at one of the 
schools in Huntingdon.” Unfortu¬ 


nately, she says, when those stu¬ 
dents graduated the club quietly 
disbanded. 

Hutto tried in 2005 to revive 
the club, but was unsuccessful. He 
plans to use more persistence this 
time around. “I hope to get more 
student feedback, to create better 
communication between students 
and me. The club should be shaped 
at least partly by what people 
want.” 

He also expects to be highly 
involved in the club at this stage. 
“I’ll come to every meeting. I’ll 
be there.” Some campus organiza¬ 
tions are largely student run, rarely 
interacting with their faculty advi¬ 
sors. That will not be the case with 
the English club. 

“It’s not exactly an embryo, but 
it’s certainly a fetus,” said Gold¬ 


stein. “ft needs to be nurtured at 
this stage.” 

Sophomore Maggie Oldham, 
an English POE, is excited about 
the club’s possibilities. “I’m look¬ 
ing for a venue where I can blab 
[about English] and not have peo¬ 
ple think I’m weird. I don’t know a 
lot of the other English POEs. I’m 
interested in seeing whether any of 
them are like me, are interested in 
the same things I’m interested in.” 

“The first meeting was good,” 
Oldham said. “We talked about 
books, people shared the books 
they liked. I got ideas for my read¬ 
ing list. I’m very optimistic. It’ll be 
a great supplement to classes.” 

Freshman Liz Sunde has been 
unable to attend due to her work on 
the campus production of “Twelfth 
Night.” When the play ends she 
hopes to start going, “ft sounds re¬ 
ally interesting,” she said. 

Not everybody is happy with 
the club’s English students-only 
policy, however. “Just because 
somebody doesn’t have English 
in their POE doesn’t mean they’re 
not interested in it or don’t want 
to leam more,” said sophomore 
Michelle Osbom, whose POE is 
Accounting with a secondary em¬ 
phasis in Spanish. “Writing is what 
I do in my leisure time and I would 
definitely join the English club if 
I could.” 

No one is sure right now what 
direction the English club will ulti¬ 
mately take, but Hutto knows one 
thing: “I want it to have a catchy 
name. The English club is bland.” 
He hopes that new members will 
think of suggestions for an inter¬ 
esting literary name. 

The club meets once a month 
on Wednesdays from 4:00 to 5:00 
p.m. As of now, officers are still to 
be elected. 
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Radio station captures broad audience 

Online streaming and entertaining DJs provide new energy for WKVR 



KRISTA LEIBENSPERGER/JUNIATIAN 


Sophomores Nyssa Matter and Anne Mueller talk it up in the WKVR radio station during their show titled 
“Bearcub Radio.” The station is located in the second floor of Ellis. Tune in to Power 92.3 to listen anytime. 


By Alyson Glass 


Despite previous reports that 
Juniata College’s campus radio 
station may be closing, WKVR 
is continuing its commitment as a 
valuable community service. 

Last year, The Juniatian reported 
on the potential closing of the ra¬ 
dio station due to “lack of listeners 
and participation.” Donna Weimer, 
advisor to WKVR and Thombuiy 
Professor of Communications, 
denied these claims. “The admin¬ 
istration has never asked or sug¬ 
gested that the radio station be shut 
down,” Weimer said. 

“The article last year poorly 
reflected the interests of the radio 
station. The DJs have always had 
a strong interest in what they are 
doing,” said senior and WKVR 
President Claire Williams. 

With 30 weekly radio shows 
this year, and always the potential 
for more, WKVR is maintaining 
a strong staff of committed DJs. 
The current list of DJs includes lo¬ 
cal high school students to Juniata 
seniors. “This year there is a pretty 
good mix of students and ages,” 
said Williams. 

Both Weimer and Williams 
deny the claim that there is a lack 
of audience interest. Williams ad¬ 
mits that having a more interested 


student body would be nice, but 
said “we know that people are lis¬ 
tening.” 

“We get tons of letters from the 
[SCI Huntingdon Prison],” said se¬ 
nior and WKVR DJ Earl Rogers. 

“It does feel good to know that 
people are listening to you and 
enjoy what you are playing,” said 
junior Zach Jenson. 

“I think there is a certain group 
of people that listen to [WKVR]. 
I know some of my friends will 
listen to it when they are out driv¬ 
ing around town, and the prisoners 
definitely listen to it. I think if we 
close it we would be doing them as 
much as a disservice as to us,” said 
Rogers. 

In the past, online streaming of 
WKVR has not been functional, 
which has been a major setback for 
the radio station. “Not all students 
have radios anymore, even if they 
wanted to listen to the radio they 
couldn’t,” said Jenson. 

Now that the steaming works, 
the next course of action for the 
radio station is to advertise and 
promote the shows. “We are going 
to advertise on campus by printing 
out posters so that people know 
what shows are on and we will be 
updating the website,” said Wil¬ 
liams. 

“I don’t ever hear or see any¬ 


thing around campus about the 
radio station. I would listen [to 
the on-line stream] had I known 
about it,” said freshman Kelly de- 
Wolfe. 

WKVR is focusing on further 
incorporating the Huntington 
community into the radio station. 
Now that the radio signal from 
WKVR is strong enough to cover 
Huntingdon, the club must accom¬ 
modate the requests of its broader 
audience. 

A plan is in the works for live 
streaming from the Standing Stone 
Coffee Company featuring local 
community members. The inter¬ 
views will highlight the differ¬ 
ences that each member has made 
in the area. 

DJs have also taken it upon 


themselves to include the interests 
of the community into their shows. 
Juniors Zach Gordon and Zach 
Jensen have been hosting a politi¬ 
cal show that covers local elections 
and candidates as well as more 
national issues. All DJs also must 
report on local events and campus 
news throughout their sets. 

“The students are doing the 
community a great service,” said 
Weimer. 

The hope of WKVR is that the 
more people know about the ra¬ 
dio station, the more that those on 
and off campus will be interested 
in tuning in. “We want to expand 
our audience to parents, alumni, 
and those off campus as well as on 
campus,” said Williams. 

“I would definitely be more 


likely to listen to [WKVR on-line] 
even just to see what was on,” said 
junior Sheena Zolla. 

Once all the technology is work¬ 
ing in the radio station, Williams 
hopes that WKVR will be able to 
record shows and keep them on the 
Web site. “Students don’t always 
have time to sit and listen to the 
shows live, recordings give them a 
choice,” said Williams. 

Weimer insists that it is all about 
the experience for students—not 
the quantity of listeners. “If we 
have enough people who are in¬ 
terested, does it matter if anyone 
listens? [Students] have the oppor¬ 
tunity to do some very interesting 
things; there is something about 
the experience that is very valu¬ 
able.” 


How often do you listen to WKVR? 


Never 


J 60% 


When my friend’s 

show is on — 


Occasionally 

It replaces my 
iTunes 


o% 


_j 23% 




17% 
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Old RSO policies take on new enforcement 

Updated Participation Agreement waivers cause controversy and question sustainability 


By William Campbell 


With a new Director of Student 
Activities on campus, many Regis¬ 
tered Student Organization (RSO) 
members have noticed it is not 
business as usual anymore. A num¬ 
ber of new forms and procedures 
have left RSO leaders on campus 
feeling overwhelmed. 

With the campus buzzing about 
the changes for 2009, Director of 
Student Activities Jessica Jack- 
son said, “The new RSO materi¬ 
als have not changed, we are just 
ensuring that new and returning 
RSOs are well informed.” 

The forms and procedures RSOs 
have been going through since the 
start of the semester are not new 
policies but old policies being im¬ 
plemented for the first time. 

“Our job is making people 
aware of RSO policies and making 
sure they are in compliance with 
them,” said Jackson. 

The newest form, the participa¬ 
tion waiver and travel agreement 
form, has been causing quite a 
stir on campus since its induction. 


This, however, is not an entirely 
new form but a combination of 
two previous forms onto one page 
to save paper. 

“The participation waiver and 
travel form have been in use but 
has been updated to better serve 
the RSOs and College legal coun¬ 
sel,” said Jackson. “A lot of these 
policies students do not remem¬ 
ber,” Jackson added. 

“It is good to see the Office of 
Student Activities (OSA) is work¬ 
ing hard so far this semester to 
update the RSO policy handbook 
and update the RSO leaders on 
the progress regularly,” said senior 
Jessica Fisher, chair of JC Repub¬ 
licans. “However, I think that re¬ 
quiring each student to fill out a 
separate Participation Agreement 
for each RSO which they belong to 
is somewhat excessive, and it is not 
sustainable. I think that it would 
be much easier to fill out and sub¬ 
mit the form electronically.” 

“I guess the new forms are smart 
to have but not needed so far in ad¬ 
vance especially if a club doesn’t 
have the need to go on a trip,” said 


senior Vanessa Cerria, treasurer of 
the Students of Business. 

The RSO policy changes that 
have taken place, however, were 
introduced by student govern¬ 
ment and not the office of student 
activities. The only changes this 
year were made by the RSO Ac¬ 
countability and Advisory Board 


« 

Our job is making 
people aware of RSO 
policies... 


(RAAB). 

The current RAAB policies for 
RSOs cover five different areas. 
First, all RSOs must fundraise 
at least once a year. The money 
raised does not have to benefit the 
club; it may benefit a charity. There 
must be at least an attempt made. 

Second, the clubs must have at 
least two officers, a president and 


a treasurer. Next the officers must 
meet at least once a month. It is 
encouraged that general members 
meet once a month also. RSOs 
must spend at least ten percent of 
their Student Government Budget 
Allocation throughout the academ¬ 
ic year. 

Finally, RSOs are encouraged to 
be civic minded and sustainable. 

Created by Justine Kobeski in 
2007 under the direction of Staci 
Webber, the former director of stu¬ 
dent activities, the RAAB policies 
were created as a set of guidelines 
for RSOs to follow. 

“RAAB ensures that clubs have 
a moderate amount of members 
and are staying active,” said Erin 
Stein, Student Government Ex¬ 
ecutive Board Vice President and 
RAAB Director. 

The RAAB policies also ensure 
that clubs are using their money 
in an appropriate manor and have 
properly trained officers to run the 
club. 

The only RAAB policy that has 
been changed was moving from a 
policy that required all club mem¬ 


bers to meet once a month to the 
current policy requiring that only 
the officers meet once a month. 

The policy was changed be¬ 
cause a number of seasonal clubs 
on campus have no reason to meet 
certain months of the year. This 
new policy ensures that RSOs 
stay active and in compliance with 
RAAB even when it is inconve¬ 
nient to meet. 

“It is recommended that clubs 
try to meet once a month but we 
realize that it is not always possible 
for clubs to meet every month so 
we changed the policy to be a little 
more flexible,” Stein said. 

RAAB policies are enforced by 
the Common Interest Sector Rep¬ 
resentatives. These representatives 
are broken down into ten areas in 
which the RSOs are placed includ¬ 
ing Communication, Advocacy 
and Sciences. 

Students are advised if they have 
any questions about RSO policies 
to contact Jessica Jackson in the 
OSA. Any students with questions 
about RAAB compliance policies 
are advised to contact Erin Stein. 
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Pet Therapy offered an opportunity to come and share pets, enjoy each 
other’s company, and eat free doughnuts! Dogs of all breeds came to 
play and loved the attention and love they received from the students 
of Juniata. 


PAWS provides relaxing 
outlet for JC students 


By Jewel L. Daniels 


“Dogs and Donuts” on Oct. 8 
was a pet therapy event designed 
to ease the stress of homesickness 
and midterms for students. The 
event was a success, due to Pet 
Animals Welfare Society (PAWS) 
president and junior Emily Mill¬ 
er’s hard work. “The main purpose 
is for the students to have some 
stress relief, and the benefit is that 
professors and students can inter¬ 
act outside of class,” said Miller. 

Pet therapy gives the animals 
an opportunity to socialize with 
other animals. Their owners, who 
are mainly professors and students 
living nearby, can also socialize in¬ 
formally over donuts. 

The first pet therapy event took 
place on April 28, 2008, and was 
planned by PAWS and Juniata 
Active Minds (JAM). JAM was 
organizing a week of stress buster 
events around finals, and contacted 
Miller to ask if PAWS wanted to 
participate. “They were already 
advertising, which was great for 
us as a new club starting out,” said 
Miller. 

The animals at that event were 
dogs, cats, a duck, goslings, and 
even human babies. “We got the 
request; two or three students said, 
‘Are you going to have any ba¬ 


bies?’” said Miller. Miller posted 
the request on the Arch and re¬ 
ceived many angry posts in reply 
from students objecting to her in¬ 
cluding babies at an event for pets. 
However, the babies who attended 
were very well received by stu¬ 
dents. 

Several complications arose 
during the event this April, includ¬ 
ing the horse that was supposed 
to be at the event dying early that 
morning. In addition, there were 
more people interested in the cats 
than PAWS had expected. The cats 
were contained in the cream room 
upstairs in Ellis Hall, which be¬ 
came very hot and crowded. 

This year’s pet therapy events 
will be different. “The main 
change is it’s going to be more 
organized. We only have one type 
of animal, all in one place. It’s a 
big change, it’s very helpful,” said 
Miller. The Office of Conferences 
and Events and Jessica Jackson, 
director of student activities, have 
helped Miller make the changes. 

Jackson said of Miller, “She’s 
been cooperative and wonderful 
to work with. We’re just trying 
to make strides to make it more 
seamless in the future.” 

Paula Wagoner, associate pro¬ 
fessor of anthropology, brought 
her dog Sadies. “I think people 


will think studying is therapy af¬ 
ter playing with Sadie because she 
tires people out,” said Wagoner. 

Elizabeth Widman, Baker Insti¬ 
tute assistant said, “Many students 
tell me they miss their dogs. One 
student told me, ‘I’m only going 
home to say hi to my dog.’” 

Seniors Rachel Gressick and 
Maggie Wollenter brought their 
dogs to the event as well. Woll¬ 
enter liked that it is a safe environ¬ 
ment for the dogs to socialize. 

Animal lovers across campus 
are very excited for upcoming pet 
therapy events. Many have re¬ 
quested that larger animals, such as 
horses, be included. Conferences 
and Events Specialist Amy Kyle 
is excited by this idea, but realis¬ 
tic about the chances of pulling off 
such an event. “I don’t know if that 
would be a safe thing on campus. 
That would be a little scaiy, bring¬ 
ing horses onto a college campus. 
New surroundings might be dan¬ 
gerous,” said Kyle. 

Health Occupations Students of 
America (HOSA) also hosts pet 
therapy events. HOSA members 
bring pets to the Nursing Home at 
JC Blair to socialize with residents. 
Despite HOSA’s large member¬ 
ship, there was only one dog and 


► see PET THERAPY page 6 


Prescription pill popping can lead to dismissal 

Popular ADHD medications and painkillers used as illegal study aids 


By Andrew Medlyn 


Within the last year, some stu¬ 
dents have faced disciplinary ac¬ 
tion for abusing controlled sub¬ 
stances on campus. The stress and 
anxiety of midterm exams may 
have pushed some students use 
ADHD medicine to get through 
late night study sessions. Some 
students may be unaware of the se¬ 
rious legal and health consequenc¬ 
es of misusing prescription drugs. 

The misuse of prescription drugs 
is not new, although it is becom¬ 
ing a growing problem on college 
campuses. Popular prescription 
drugs are typically ADHD medi¬ 
cine such as Ritalin and powerful 
painkillers such as OxyContin. 
Ritalin and related drugs seem to 
be popular because they allow the 
user to remain awake for extended 
periods of time. While some users 
only profess to use it when they 


“really need it,” such medications 
can be extremely habit-forming. 
They can also lead to sexual dys¬ 
function and decreased appetite. 

“I don’t know why [students] 
feel as though they have to use 
medicine to stay up all night. I can 
do that on my own. It’s called cof¬ 
fee,” said senior Stuart McHenry. 

The penalties for being caught 
using another person’s prescrip¬ 
tion are strict. For starters, students 
caught dealing, or even giving a 
pill to another student as a study 
booster, are committing a felony. 

“What many students don’t re¬ 
alize is that these medications are 
considered Class II Controlled 
Substances by the DEA [Drug En¬ 
forcement Administration],” said 
Beth Williams, a counselor at the 
Health and Wellness Center. This 
means that those accused can face 
discipline from both the College 
and prosecution from local au¬ 


thorities. 

College administrators and 
health professionals are on the 
lookout for dmg abuse by students. 
Williams said, “It has been my 
experience, with this Health and 
Wellness Center, that we have not 
had very many cases with students 
coming in with prescription dmg 
misuse.” 

Williams believes that cases of 
dmg misuse result from high lev¬ 
els of stress for individual students. 
“Overall, I believe that the student 
body is pretty cognizant of the fact 
that if it is somebody else’s pre¬ 
scription they really shouldn’t be 
using it,” said Williams. 

Dean of Students, Kris Clarkson, 
stressed that any recent incidents 
involving misuse of prescription 
dmgs are isolated incidents. Ju¬ 
niata takes a hard line on the issue, 
Clarkson said, “Because many of 
our students do not want that type 


of thing on campus. Many of our 
students are studying to become 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers and 
don’t want to be associated with 
that.” 

If you have a friend or roommate 
whom you think is abusing dmgs, 
there is a way to get them help. 
“Our Resident Assistants (RAs) 
and Resident Directors (RDs) have 
received excellent training as far as 
dmg and alcohol abuse,” said Wil¬ 
liams. 

Clarkson said, “Students, par¬ 
ents, teachers or whomever can go 
to the Dean of Student’s website 
and fill out a notice of concern,” 
for an individual who is showing 
signs that they need help. A student 
who has been flagged is then asked 
to come and talk with Dean Clark¬ 
son or with a counselor from the 
Health and Wellness Center. 

Juniata’s public safety depart¬ 
ment works closely with the Hunt¬ 


ingdon police as well. “If they 
suspected that that type of activity 
was occurring on our campus, and 
they thought we were not acting, 
they would act,” Clarkson said. To 
avoid the college judicial system, 
students who are caught misusing 
prescription dmgs will typically 
withdraw from the College. How¬ 
ever, they still may be subjected to 
prosecution by local authorities. 

Some students do not believe 
that the school should take such a 
hard line on the misuse of prescrip¬ 
tion dmgs. “It shouldn’t be treated 
much differently than drinking, we 
should look at the person,” said ju¬ 
nior Peter Mike-Mayer. 

McHenry said, “People who get 
drunk, get a slap on the wrist. ... 
They go out and destroy property 
and hurt themselves. [However], 
people who take medication that 
perhaps isn’t their own, sit in their 
room and study.” 


Kerosene heater warms dome in frigid winter weather 


► from BIO DOME page 1 

Weller also plans on dressing in 
layers to help stay warm. He cov¬ 
ers his bed in layers as well. 

He considered the winter season 
while designing the dome. Domes 
are extremely efficient to heat. It 
also “has a very sturdy structure. It 
can hold over 700 to 800 pounds,” 
said Weller. The dome is also at¬ 
tached to ground by six large stakes 
driven two and a half feet into the 
ground. Both of these features will 
prevent it from collapsing and 


protect him from heavy and harsh 
snow, ice or rain. 

Freshman Joel Rhodes said, 
“Most people think it is crazy to 
live in that dome during the win¬ 
ter, but I think it is doable. Some 
people just like challenging them¬ 
selves. He is hying to live a more 
sustainable life and willing to en¬ 
dure the winter. He knows the con¬ 
ditions that are expected. I think he 
will be fine.” 

Weller is also prepared to deal 
with the consequences of using a 
kerosene heater. He has an extin¬ 


guisher that puts out fires caused 
by flammable liquids. He also 
has a gas detector to monitor the 
dangerous fumes produced as a 
byproduct from the heater. “It is 
pretty high tech,” said Weller. 

Weller also has a contract with 
the school. If at any time it be¬ 
comes unsafe to stay in the dome 
or he plans to stop the project, he 
has a room on reserve. However, 
before the school year started, 
Weller’s dome had to be inspected 
for safety and passed. 

“It gets really cold. He will 


probably spend some cold nights 
there,” said sophomore Nicole 
Lundberg. 

Weller’s dome is located on 
campus west of the observatory 
behind Bmmbaugh Academic 
Center. It is near the field that lo¬ 
cals call the “sledding area.” 

“People were really worried 
about it being in the way of sled¬ 
ding in the winter. I am going to be 
a little igloo,” said Weller. 

Weller has been preparing for 
this cold season approaching for 
over a year. Kris Clarkson, dean 


of students, Jake’s advisor for the 
project, said, “I have lots of confi¬ 
dence in Jake. He knows what he is 
doing and will be fine this winter.” 

1071: Number of 
cubic feet composing 
the bio dome. 

45: Number of watts 
that Weller’s solar 
panel produces. 
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Where on campus? 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. 


Student Food Initiative 

Some students disappointed in food supplier 


By Christian Wimer 


Although Juniata renews its 
contract with Sodexo annually, 
some students have become dis¬ 
contented with the way Sodexo 
conducts its business. The Student 
Food Initiative (SFI) has been at¬ 
tempting to substitute Sodexo with 
its own healthy food choices. 

Last year, sophomore Marcin 
Jaroscewicz and a group of friends 
began the Student Food Initiative. 
The group formed in an effort to 
reach an agreement with the col¬ 
lege and gain the option of “food 
independence” for on-campus stu¬ 
dents. Jaroscewicz explained his 
own reasons for wishing to part 
ways with Sodexo. “The company 
sells food grown and produced 
through environmentally and eco¬ 
nomically irresponsible practices,” 
he said. “It works with large cor¬ 
porations, such as Maxwell House, 
that use foreign labor to drive 
small, local farms out of business.” 

Currently, students living on 
campus must purchase a meal plan 
each semester. Last spring, SFI 
hosted a discussion panel, whose 
members included Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of History James Tuten and 
Associate Professor of Environ¬ 
mental Science Neil Pelkey. The 
panel focused on topics such as 
food sources and sustainability. 
There were over 80 students in 
attendance. In addition, 15 ac¬ 
tive members of the SFI came up 
with a proposal and submitted it 
to the Finance Department. The 
proposal requested that the option 
to provide one’s own food be ex¬ 
tended to on-campus students. It 
was denied and they have since 
been reworking their plan. 

According to Robert Yelnosky, 
vice president for finance and op¬ 


erations, the request for food inde¬ 
pendence was denied because “the 
Sodexo dining is part of Juniata’s 
social atmosphere.” He also ar¬ 
gues that dorm kitchens are not 
suited for daily food preparation. 

However, Jaroscewicz and 
members of the Student Food 
Initiative have already started 
making their own meals using 
campus kitchens and Juniata pol¬ 
icy-approved kitchen appliances. 
“It would be financially impracti¬ 
cal at this point to provide all of 
my own food, since I’m still on the 
lowest-coverage meal plan, but it 
is not hard to imagine making it a 
full time operation,” he said. 

One meal at Baker costs approx¬ 
imately $10.50 when factored into 
the price per semester. According 
to Jaroscewicz, it is much more 
cost effective to shop at the Hunt¬ 
ingdon farmer’s market, where 
$40 can provide a week’s worth 
of fresh, local produce. He and 
several Initiative members go food 
shopping there a few times a week. 

When eating on campus, he said 
“I eat only the most basic, least 
processed food items available, 
like salads and subs. Still, eating 
from Sodexo is tough. The way the 
system is set up, I feel as though I 
am being forced into something I 


morally disagree with.” 

On the other hand, the college 
continues to embrace the services 
of Sodexo. According to Yel¬ 
nosky, their contract with Juniata 
is renewed and revised every sum¬ 
mer. “It is too early to say what 
will happen with the contract this 
summer,” said Yelnosky, but he 
indicated that the school’s partner¬ 
ship with Sodexo was a strong one. 
“We have been working with them 
for years, and they are always will¬ 
ing to hear our input,” he said. 

The only student voices heard 
in food-related decisions come 
from the Student Food Commit¬ 
tee, a branch of Student Govern¬ 
ment. This group meets regularly 
with leaders of Sodexo and the Fi¬ 
nance Department to discuss new 
ideas. It is thanks to their efforts 
that the Jump Asian food line was 
introduced to Eagles’ Landing. 
However, they have not yet been 
involved in any SFI efforts. 

While Yelnosky says that the 
conditions of Juniata’s contract 
with Sodexo are flexible and al¬ 
ways changing, the matter is ul¬ 
timately decided by the Finance 
Department. As the SFI proposal 
states, “We have thought; we are 
trying to evolve; we implore you 
to let us act.” 


Do you think Juniata should renew its 
contract with Sodexo? 



OUT OF 257 RESPONDENTS 


Gabe Welsch exposed 

Faculty member makes strides in poetry 


By David Hatem 


The poet Robert Frost once said, 
“To be a poet is a condition, not a 
profession.” Vice President of Ad¬ 
vancement and Marketing Gabriel 
Welsch is one such man under this 
condition. 

In addition to working at Junia¬ 
ta, Welsch is also an accomplished 
writer. His collection of poems, 
essays, and other writing cans be 
found in his book, “Dirt and All 
Its Dense Labor.” Welsch also has 
poetry featured in various publica¬ 
tions: “Harvard Review,” “New 
Letters,” “Spoon River Poetry 
Review,” “Crab Orchard Review,” 
“Georgia Review,” “Ascent,” 
“Missouri Review,” and “Mid¬ 
American Review.” 

“Things such as music and po¬ 
etry are mirrors held up to culture 
in ways that things like academic 
study don’t necessarily always 
cover,” said Welsch. “Both music 
and poetry are endlessly subjective 
and inventive.” 

Not all students appreciate po¬ 
etry in the way Welsch does, how¬ 
ever. 

“I know that a lot of English pro¬ 
fessors and teachers harp on about 
how every word is significant in 


a poem, and they’re right,” Wel¬ 
sch said. “But if you want to leam 
to appreciate poetry and make it 
more accessible, read a poem for 
the sense of it. Read it on your own 
terms first.” Welsch received an 
undergraduate and master’s degree 
in English from Penn State Uni¬ 
versity before arriving at Juniata. 

In spite of poetry not receiving 
as much attention as other forms of 
media, Welsch remains assured of 
its importance. 

“With poetry, you can take cul¬ 
ture and flip it and look at it another 
way,” he said. “Poetry is working 
things out on paper. Poetiy isn’t 
just there. It doesn’t take form until 
revised. Poetry is a process.” 

Welsch insists on the importance 
of poetry to pop culture. 

“Pop culture is what we all have 
in common, we can all relate to it,” 
he said. 

“Music and poetry take years to 
chase. By that I mean people who 
weren’t there to witness it take 
place, can’t viscerally understand 
what the people who where there 
understand for years after it hap¬ 
pens,” he said. “Take Nirvana for 
instance; people who were at their 
shows had a gut feeling of what 
was going on. Instant, deep under¬ 


standing of culture happens then at 
moments like that,” 

Although he has not played 
music since the mid 90’s, Welsch 
acknowledged music as one of 
the most common forms through 
which students can create culture. 

“My advice to anyone who 
wants to get into music is to listen. 
I know everyone is trying to come 
up with something revolutionary, 
but if you play cover tunes, you 
leam a whole lot,” he said. “If you 
are going to break the mles you 
need to know how to do it. You 
have to encounter the history of a 
craft before you can do something 
new with it.” 

Welsch remembers the first time 
he heard an album that did just that. 

“I remember when I first got my 
12 inch Metallica Am I Evil single 
off of the back of a magazine,” he 
said. “They combined the slower, 
heavier elements of metal with the 
faster elements of punk.” 

Welsch feels that punk music is 
at its core, uncorrupted. 

“Punk is folk art in populist 
origins. That do it yourself aspect 
never goes away,” he said. 

Although Welsch is not current¬ 
ly playing music, he still regularly 
writes poetry. 
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Grounds for celebration: Blue Crew 

Behind the scenes , Facilities keep the Blue and Gold sparkling 



By Alex Shope 


The Facilities service is often an 
overlooked force at Juniata. Al¬ 
though they can be seen on cam¬ 
pus, the work they do at Juniata 
is often invisible until something 
breaks or an area of the campus is 
unusable. 

Crisscrossing the college each 
day, the staff is responsible for the 
110-acre main campus. Within 
this campus, 17 of the 49 build¬ 
ings are residence halls housing 
approximately 1,500 students. 
Additionally, Juniata has a total of 
435 employees in various jobs. It 
is the responsibility of the facili¬ 
ties department to keep every inch 
of Juniata in good working order. 
Due to the blue uniforms worn by 
the facilities workers, they have 
been unofficially dubbed the “Blue 
Crew.” 

“In the morning I start at seven 
o’clock when the school is in 
and they give me work requests 
to do... then I go out to various 
places: fix this, fix that, adjust this, 
make sure it works, and make sure 
its functional,” said Mike Henney, 
one of the tradesmen in the Trades 
Department of the Facilities Ser¬ 
vice. 

Despite having work that fo¬ 
cuses around the day-to-day func¬ 
tioning of the college, Henney 
feels that the Blue Crew has equal 
standings with the professors and 
administrators of the college. 

“There was a professor, Paul 
Heberling, that told me one day... 
‘At no point in time anybody is 


more important than anybody 
else. If the electricity is out, then 
the electrician is important until 
those lights are on. Then we’re all 
equal’... A professor is no more 
important than a custodian... So 
is one person more important than 
another on campus? I don’t think 
so,” said Henney. 

According to Henney, respect 
for the facilities services has 
greatly improved over the 31 years 
he has been working at Juniata. 
“When I first came here, [the stu¬ 
dents] weren’t as concerned about 
breaking things... They’re not as 
destructive as they used to be... 


They know the value of replacing 
something, I feel,” said Henney. 

The Facilities Service is divided 
up into three departments: trades, 
custodians, and grounds. “[We 
have] around 40 people... that’s 
including everybody. Then we also 
have supervisors in addition to 
that,” stated Henney. 

“The trades are [made up of] 
carpenters, plumbers, and HVAC 
(heating, ventilating, and air condi¬ 
tioning),” said Henney. “We do a 
lot of preventative maintenance.” 

The grounds department takes 
charge of all outside mainte¬ 
nance duties. “Anything outside 


on the ground is mine,” said Jeff 
Meadows, the grounds supervi¬ 
sor. Grounds is also in charge of 
collecting the trash and recycling 
from the dormitories and other 
campus buildings. 

Another duty that falls to the 
Grounds Department is the main¬ 
tenance of the athletic fields. “If 
there’s a soccer game, a football 
game, a field hockey game... 
We’re out there preparing for that. 
It usually takes two frill days to line 
the field,” said Meadows. 

Both Meadows and Henney en¬ 
joy similar qualities of their jobs. 
Meadows said, “[I like] the vari¬ 


ety... Also, I’m not stuck in the 
office, I can get out and take a 
walk.” 

“What I like best [about my job] 
is dealing with students, profes¬ 
sors, administrators, and the gen¬ 
eral public. Eveiybody that comes 
to Juniata, I deal with because they 
need keys... That’s the best thing, 
that everyday is different,” said 
Henney. 

Henney added, “My wife thinks 
I’m crazy, but I like coming to 
work Monday morning. It’s a 
nice job.” He also pointed out that 
no job is perfect. His job has its 
own pitfalls, but this still doesn’t 
deter him from enjoying what he 
does. “I like my job... People are 
nice to me. If they aren’t then I 
won’t give them keys!” joked 
Henney. 

The facilities also play an inter¬ 
esting role in the lives of students. 
Henney feels personally respon¬ 
sible for the students. He believes 
the students as well as the college 
employees are all here to help each 
other out. 

“I call them my kids because 
when your parents leave you’re 
my kids. My theory is... I will 
treat you kids like I would want 
my children treated at another 
school. We’re here to help each 
other out,” said Henney. 

Even though the Facilities ser¬ 
vice sometimes can go unnoticed, 
they are indeed an essential part of 
the Juniata community. Without 
them, Juniata would not be whole 
and most certainly would not be 
functional. 


Small town setbacks 



JENNIFER ASHCRAFT/JUNIATIAN 


A Juniata student makes a new friend at “Dogs and Donuts.” 


“Dogs and donuts 


99 


► from INJURIES page 1 


said Auster-Gussman. “It’s a small 
town and you can’t do things as 
fast. But Huntingdon likes their 
small-town feel, so I guess it’s just 
a trade off for choosing to go to a 
school in a small town. [Dr. Tyn¬ 
dall] does great work, when he’s 
here.” 

Huntingdon County, with a pop¬ 
ulation of about 45,000, does not 
have all of the resources or spe¬ 
cialists available in urban settings. 
“The mral problem is that we don’t 
have the availability of specialists: 
cardiologists, neurologists, even 
ear, nose and throat doctors; for 
that matter, primary care physi¬ 
cians,” said Leydig. 

Junior Noah Bowers, a men’s 
soccer player, agrees with Leydig 
that there are fewer resources for 
athletes living in Huntingdon. “I 
think it would be beneficial to have 
more doctors and tools available 
here. We have a lot of athletes and 
injuries can occur at any time,” 
said Bowers. “I feel like the athlet¬ 
ic trainers do what they can, given 
that they don’t have the tools nec¬ 
essary to treat all types of injuries. 
With the resources they have, they 
do a really good job.” 

Senior baseball pitcher, Tyler 
Clifford, understands the challeng¬ 
es of a small town, being from one 
himself. “I’m used to not having 
everything at my fingertips. Going 
to Altoona [for an MRI] was no big 
deal to me,” said Clifford. How¬ 
ever, Clifford realizes not every¬ 
one has his small town mentality 


and admits that Huntingdon lacks 
much as far as medical attention 
goes and even stated that Juniata’s 
training room is “underequipped.” 
“There’s not enough equipment 
for everyone to get what they need 
done,” said Clifford. 

Although delays are sometimes 
due to MRI or insurance approvals, 
Bowers feels as if a physical thera¬ 
pist on staff would be beneficial. 
“Just because the trainers have to 
deal with so many people, a physi¬ 
cal therapist could solve more spe¬ 
cific athletic injuries. The trainers 
have provided good help [for my 
quadricep injury], but it’s the type 
of injury that can’t be healed over¬ 
night,” said Bowers. 

Auster-Gussman, on the con¬ 
trary, feels that the trainers basi¬ 
cally are physical therapists. “They 
are wonderful, I can’t say that 
enough,” said Auster-Gussman. 

Senior men’s soccer player 
Jordan McGowan had a similar 
experience when he injured his 
knee. “Our trainers seem to be 
the best. It seems like our train¬ 
ers actually know what they’re 
doing. Whenever we go to other 
schools we always complain that 
they don’t tape us up or treat us as 
well,” said McGowan. However, 
when McGowan injured his knee, 
he said it was just easier to go back 
home. “There’s not really much 
available here. It would be nice to 
have a doctor in town than have to 
make a weekend trip home. [Dr. 
Tyndall] comes in and will check 
everyone. It’s kind of a pain be¬ 
cause you have to wait a week to 


get cleared, whereas if there was 
a doctor in town you could go the 
next day and they could clear you 
that afternoon.” 

In contrast, sophomore Jordan 
Baird, a football player, had a 
positive experience and received 
timely treatment from Dr. Tyndall. 
After suffering a meniscus tear and 
cartilage damage, Baird was in for 
surgery in Altoona within 10 days 
of his injury. “You can’t get much 
better than [that],” said Baird. 

“Having Dr. Tyndall working 
with us has prevented it from be¬ 
ing a much worse situation,” said 
Leydig. “Dr. Tyndall goes beyond 
what we would expect. He has a 
full-time practice in Altoona; he 
doesn’t need to come down here to 
make a lot of money.” 

Trainers continue to seek treat¬ 
ment for their athletes treatment. 
“We have very little influence con¬ 
trol over [getting doctors to come 
here],” said Leydig. “I don’t know 
what the answer is. Fm not smart 
enough to know how to get doctors 
to come to rural areas. Fm not sure 
there’s a lot we can do. I talk to the 
recruiters at JC Blair, I know ortho¬ 
pedic surgeons at State College— 
when I talk to them I keep saying 
‘Come on down, start a practice 
here!’ Maybe our best hope is to 
get a Juniata grad to come back 
here and start a practice.” 

However hard it may be to find 
medical attention, soccer coordina¬ 
tor and Assistant Athletic Director 
Scott McKenzie feels that more 
time for recovery is not always a 
bad thing. “Every athlete, as soon 
as they’re injured they want to re¬ 
turn to the game. I think we do a 
real good job getting kids back in 
an appropriate time period.” 


► from PET THERAPY page 4 

five students at the last visit to 
JC Blair, two of which were Em¬ 
ily Miller and Karen Alberici of 
PAWS. HOSA President Hannah 
Frank attributed low attendance 
to students studying for Organic 
Chemistry Tests. Frank added, 
“There aren’t a lot of pre-vet ma¬ 
jors in HOSA or at all [at Juniata 
College] that I know of; there 
aren’t people interested in being 
vets.” 

For all pet therapy events, the 
animals must be friendly and up- 
to-date with their shots. Miller 
plans to ask the Humane Society 
to bring some cats to JC Blair for 
the next HOSA pet therapy event. 


“We can tell people that all of the 
cats are adoptable. If someone 
falls in love with a cat and we find 
that cat a loving home, that would 
be just incredible,” said Miller. 

“Dogs and Donuts” went 
smoothly, aside from some dogs 
peeing on the floor, and in one 
instance, on a person. Conferenc¬ 
es and Events had anticipated this 
problem, and scheduled the event 
in the ballroom so that clean up 
would be easier. Some students 
came in and played with the 
dogs; some got donuts and left 
immediately. “Well,” said Miller, 
“it’s a stress buster event, and if 
it relieves someone’s stress to 
get a free doughnut we’re all for 
that.” 
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Making a splash in Brumbaugh’s ‘dirty lab’ 

New marine biology tanks provide hands-on experience for JC students 


By Claire Wayman 


Professor Neil Pelkey, associate 
professor of environmental sci¬ 
ence, has created several marine 
biology aquariums in the dirty lab 
of Bmmbaugh Academic Center. 
Pelkey hopes that this will be a 
hands-on learning experience for 
his students and others interested 
in studying marine life. 

Pelkey first had the idea after a 
marine biology semester in India 
with the islands and reef class. 
“One of the really neat things we 
do is a night beach walk. It’s rough¬ 
ly the equivalent of tide pooling, 
but there’s an incredible variety of 
things you get to see that just come 
out at night: young cuddle fish, 
brittle stars, things like that that are 
basically food for everything else,” 
Pelkey said. 

If the students are not able to 
study abroad, they will miss this 
opportunity. The aquariums bring 
this experience closer to Juniata. 
Pelkey said, “I thought it would 
be interesting to create a couple of 
tanks upstairs so students can see 
what’s going on.” He says the stu¬ 
dents are showing “a lot of interest, 
even people that aren’t in the class; 
I’ve had people contact me saying 
T heard you were doing this. Can I 
get involved?”’ 

There are two types of tanks: a 
‘touch-me’ tank and a ‘touch-me- 
not’ tank. The touch-me tank will 


hold animals such as stars and 
hermit crabs that students can pick 
up and observe. The touch-me-not 
tank will have more toxic speci¬ 
mens such as corals or crabs that 
can bite and other poisonous ma¬ 
rine life. 

“[For] the touch-me-not tank, 
you better be wearing rubber 
gloves or be ready to go to the 
health center,” said Pelkey. 

The eco systems of the tanks 
have to be properly prepared over 
a period of time before any ma¬ 
rine life can live in the tanks. “So 
right now, with the tank we’re go¬ 
ing through the whole period of 
getting the diatoms [microscopic 
single cell algae] and the cyano¬ 
bacteria [blue-green algae] going. 
It takes about a month before you 
can actually put anything living in 
a tank other than cyanobacteria. 
Then you put in the diatoms and 
then you start putting in other types 
of algae,” said Pelkey. 

The whole project, not counting 
all the student’s time and energy, 
will cost around $400 to $500. The 
system would cost considerably 
more if it did not have its own fil¬ 
tration system. Pelkey said, “Now 
you can buy [filtration systems] 
for thousands of dollars or you 
can, in the sense of ecology, make 
them work by building up the sys¬ 
tem of interactions. Once you get 
the system of interactions down 
it’s fairly simple to stick things in 


there because it gets filtered out 
very quickly and naturally. There 
are things called microbial loops, 
small systems that rob the ocean of 
nutrients [that are] also pollution 
processing systems.” 

Senior, Caleb Davis, currently 
a student in the marine biology 
class, is very excited for the tanks. 
“It’s going to be really cool to ac¬ 
tually see marine life that’s not in 
the ocean. You leam all year about 
these creatures and you only see 
videos of them and now you also 
get to see with your own eyes what 
they’re like,” Davis said. 

Sophomore, Jeff Gring, also 
currently a student in the class, 
thinks that “[the tanks] are definite¬ 
ly a huge plus.” He feels that the 
hands-on experience will be ben¬ 
eficial in preparation for later re¬ 
search. “It gives us a jump start on 
learning how to do it,” said Gring, 
“You can read about all this stuff 
in text books but not really grasp it 
as well as if you were just doing it 
yourself.” 

Pelkey was excited for the tanks 
to be up and running and the ex¬ 
citement from the students. The 
aquariums will be kept in the ‘dirty 
lab’ on the third floor of BAC. “So, 
the point is that people want to get 
involved, get the system going and 
get it flowing. And they’re very 
excited about it; we’ve just hit that 
point where we can start putting 
fun stuff in it,” Pelkey said. 



ANDREW MURDOCK / JUNIATIAN 


Renovated water cooler has been transformed into plant and animal 
habitat in the new marine bio tanks in the dirty lab, which is located 
in the “B” wing of BAC. There are currently three tanks in the lab and 
additional marine life is anxiously awaited by a diverse group of both 
students and faculty. 


Juniata student interning on TV program 

Senior Alyssa Cuttler production intern for Rachel Ray Show in Manhattan 


By Leah Fusco 


Senior Alyssa Cuttler has re¬ 
cently become an intern with the 
“Rachael Ray Show.” She is a pro¬ 
duction intern on the talk show this 
semester in Manhattan. Cuttler is 
learning the filming methods used 
by professional film producers for 
her future career. 

Cuttler has an individualized 
POE: digital media film aesthetics 
with a secondary emphasis in his¬ 
tory. She described her POE as “the 
study of the process of film mak¬ 
ing and how it is accomplished.” 
Last spring, she produced a movie 


based on H.H. Munro’s short story, 
“Sredni Vashtar.” She accompa¬ 
nied her director, Charles “Wiley” 
Eamhart ‘09, for the creation of the 
movie for his senior thesis. 

Cuttler was watching the “Ra¬ 
chael Ray Show” one day and 
went online to get a featured ham¬ 
burger recipe. While on the web¬ 
site she applied for an internship. 
The next day she received a phone 
call to set up an interview within 
the next five days. The interviewer 
told her that she had to wait two 
to three weeks to know if she was 
hired. 

However, Cuttler said, “By the 


time I got home I got a phone call 
saying I got the job. It happened so 
fast, I didn’t even have a chance 
to tell anyone I went for an inter¬ 
view.” 

She currently resides at home in 
central New Jersey and commutes 
to work every day in Manhattan. 
Even though she is away from Ju¬ 
niata, she is receiving 15 credits for 
her semester-long work. 

Cuttler spends most of her time 
for the internship in the filming 
studio, watching the recording of 
each weekday show. She can have 
two different kinds of days, an 
office or audience day. The train¬ 


ing parallels to everything she has 
learned in the classroom through 
digital media classes. Cuttler said, 
“Its real world experience now.” 

Cuttler watches and leams from 
the camera crew. She has to leam 
all the procedures used to film a 
television show in order to pro¬ 
duce her own films. She is being 
taught all the fine details that she 
said, “No one would ever under¬ 
stand unless they work behind the 
scenes of a show.” 

Cuttler gets to watch the live 
feed in the studio, not the finished 
product shown on television. Cut- 


shows a day, it’s a lot of work.” 

Cuttler had always wanted a ca¬ 
reer in movie-making. Now that 
she is working with the “Rachael 
Ray Show,” she stated, “Television 
[filming] isn’t that bad either.” She 
is currently considering working 
in television production. “It’s not 
totally out of the question,” said 
Cuttler. 

Cuttler had visited New York 
City many times, but she said, “I 
didn’t realize how much more I 
learned about the city.” She stated, 
“I was never on the subway before 
[the internship]. They sometimes 
send us on mns, so I’ve learned the 
subway system.” She had never 
hailed a taxi before either. She 
commented, “That was kind of 
nerve-racking itself.” 

Cuttler has met Rachael Ray 
and remarked, “She’s very nice. 
They always say most celebrities 
aren’t what they seem, [but] she’s 
very personable.” She has even 
brought Rachael Ray her coffee 
before. “She looks like how she 
does on TV, but like Rachael’s al¬ 
ways said, most people don’t rec¬ 
ognize her unless she’s in a super 
market.” 

Cuttler has also met other celeb¬ 
rities featured on the show. How¬ 
ever, she could not release further 
information due to confidentially 
since the shows have not aired yet. 
She recently participated in an Ital¬ 
ian grandmother segment on the 
show, although she was not sure if 
they would choose to air her part. 

The “Rachael Ray Show” airs 
on ABC from 9am to 10a.m. on 
weekdays. 


tier said, “We tape two to three 
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If it’s broke, wait until someone else fixes it 

Stimulus grants make Brumbaugh renovations possible, though dates are vague 


By Sean Farley 


The federal stimulus package 
has made its way to Juniata in the 
form of grants from the National 
Science Foundation. According 
to Karla Wiser, grant accountant 
for Juniata, the grants are meant 
to renovate the B and P wings of 
the Brumbaugh Academic Center, 
which house the physics, geology, 
and ecology departments. The sec¬ 
tions themselves have not seen sig¬ 
nificant improvement since 1962. 

At a time when construction of 
Founders Hall lies within recent 
memory, the B and P wings have 
suffered a comparative period of 
neglect. Dr. Larry Mutti, profes¬ 
sor of geology, has worked in 
BAC for over 31 years. The fa¬ 
cilities, he says, are the “same as 
when I arrived, almost nothing has 
changed.” 

Director of corporate and foun¬ 
dation support, Michael Keating, 
states that the opportunity for the 
BAC grant was advertised in “a 
broad announcement that came 
through on one of the groups or 
listservs to which Juniata sub¬ 
scribes.” The federal stimulus 
funds involved are managed by the 
National Science Foundation, to 
which Juniata applied for the grant. 

Due to restrictions placed on the 
funds, the time frame for construc¬ 
tion may range anywhere from 
the summer of 2010 forward, to 
the summer of 2011 and on. Once 
started, construction is expected to 
take about two years, granted that 


the majority will be completed 
during the summer months. 

The reason for the delays ac¬ 
cording to Wiser is the need to bid 
on contractors according to Fed¬ 
eral guidelines. If the application 
is approved by this January, then 
there will be enough time to fol¬ 
low the mandated protocols and 
begin renovations in June or July. 
If, however, it is not approved by 
February, it will be impossible 
to secure the proper construction 
contract, and the improvements 
will be delayed until the next year. 

Wiser tracks the distribution and 
spending of grant funds and makes 
sure that they are used for their in¬ 
tended purpose. Compliance with 
the contractual stipulations spelled 
out in a grant is extremely impor¬ 
tant, and a cancellation of the grant 
or even a lawsuit could result from 
any deviation. 

Most pressing among the reno¬ 
vations are repairs made to the 
drainage and water supply sys¬ 
tem, which is currently in a dis¬ 
mal state. According to Professor 
Ryan Mathur, associate professor 
of geology, “Pipes in the ceiling 
burst and water flows out,.. [At] 
one time the wing was flooded, 
one lab was completely underwa¬ 
ter. [There is] improper or rather 
a lack of drainage in the rock saw 
lab. The French drain doesn’t drain 
on the west side of the building 
so it just drains into our rooms.” 
Mutti points out that the “Vents 
collect sediment and water drips 
from vents. Stained ceiling tiles 


fall through onto the classroom be¬ 
low and form puddles of water on 
benches and desktops.” 

Freshman Michelle Lewis gives 
a first hand account of the leakage: 
“It was raining outside and about 
the middle of O-Chem discussion I 
felt a couple of drops on my shoul¬ 
der, and I said, ‘it’s raining’ and ev¬ 
eryone looked at me, and the drops 
started coming down more and 
then we had to move because the 
floor was getting soaked.” 

Due in part to the improper 
drainage systems, storage space 
in the BAC has become scarce. 
Mutti said: “Five years ago there 
was a lot of runoff. We had a wall 
of water come in and totally de¬ 
stroy twenty feet of cabinetry that 
had rock samples and analyzing 
equipment. We have lost over the 
years a lot of storage capacity. The 
ongoing degradation of the facility 
is demoralizing... rooms are doing 
double duty as research labs, teach¬ 
ing labs, teaching classrooms, and 
storage areas. It’s very crowded 
and not very efficient.” 

Mutti explains other problems, 
“The rock unit that all of JC is 
built on is reactive pyrite. This py- 
rite reacts with water to produce 
less dense rock. The rock founda¬ 
tion on which the BAC is built is 
heaving upward. Cracks have ap¬ 
peared in walls and the floors have 
ripples.” 

Other planned improvements 
include upgraded lab space, new 
microscopes, new lights, replace¬ 
ment of the rooftop greenhouse, 


and asbestos removal. Asbestos is 
a flame resistant silicate based ma¬ 
terial that was widely used in all 
types of constmction until it was 
banned by the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency in 1989. According 
to the Centers for Disease Control, 
inhalation of asbestos can cause 
malignant lung cancer, mesotheli¬ 
oma, and asbestosis; all potentially 
fatal diseases. Wiser mentioned 
the necessity of asbestos removal 
in older buildings when replacing 
flooring and ceiling grids, as this 
stirs up the asbestos within. The 
Health and Wellness Center is not 
currently aware of any cases of as¬ 
bestosis at Juniata. 

Aesthetically, there will not be 
any dramatic improvements to 
the building. According to Mathur 
there are no plans to replace the old 


rocks in the geology lab. There is 
also pressure for in-college funds 
from student tuition dollars, which 
may be spent on further improve¬ 
ments. “We’re supposed to get new 
chairs and a table,” says Mathur, 
who makes a further note that the 
items mentioned are currently rel¬ 
ics as old as the classrooms they 
are in. 

Student reaction has been 
mixed. “I guess it’s good that the 
college is able to maintain their 
buildings,” says Ollie Bradley, an 
exchange student from York St. 
John University in York, England, 
class of 2011. Freshman Mat¬ 
thew Hill remarks: “I think they 
should just remodel the whole 
thing. Compared to the rest of the 
academic buildings, Brumbaugh is 
clearly outdated.” 


How would you rate the quality of the BAC labs? 


Very poor 

Poor 

Acceptable 

Good 

Very good 

I don’t know 


5% 


4% 


12 % 


16% 



j 27% 


OUT 0F257 RESPONDENTS 


36% 


Laughing Bush is ‘Doin’ it Outdoors’ 

Students branch out into extreme activities like rock climbing, paintball, and scuba 


By Matt Begley 


For the better part of forty years any stu¬ 
dent wanting to go camping, backpacking, 
canoeing, or doing anything outside has 
been able to rent equipment from or par¬ 
ticipate in Laughing Bush. In the 1970’s, 
Laughing Bush started as an outdoors club 
on campus, run by students and caters main¬ 
ly to students. As their motto says, they’ve 


been “doin’ it outdoors” for quite a while. 

Over the last few years Laughing Bush 
has branched out and ventured into some 
“extreme” activities. The newest groups 
that are associated with Laughing Bush are 
Paintball Group, Juniata College Climbers 
(rock climbing), and SCUBA Diving. These 
newer groups are receiving much attention 
by the student body and have been very ac¬ 
tive since the year began. Paintballing oc¬ 
curs on the weekends for 
the most part and takes place 
in indoor arenas throughout 
central Pennsylvania. The 
climbers and scuba divers 
on the other hand have been 
flexing to whenever is avail¬ 
able for many students. 

“In other sports, you try 
hard and think you aren’t 
able to do it. With climbing, 
it’s you against the rock; you 
have to get past that feeling 
of falling. Once that happens 
it’s like nothing else,” said 
freshman Harris Dunlap. 
Senior George Braun and 
sophomore Joe Aultman- 
Moore are in charge of the 
Juniata College Climbers 
with Dunlap being a chief 
member of the group. Two 
to three times a week an 
email is sent out regarding a 
climb going on at the Cliffs 
or Hunter’s Rocks. The 
Cliffs, just outside of cam¬ 
pus, are an ideal location to 
climb at frequently. 

As Aultman-Moore put 
it, “Rock climbing is an 


extremely intense and challenging activity, 
which makes it all the more fun! Laughing 
Bush/JC Climbers club is the best way to 
meet other climbers, leam new skills and get 
to use club equipment.” The Juniata College 
Climbers (check out their group on Face- 
book) are looking to create a strong interest 
on campus for anyone and eveiyone inter¬ 
ested in climbing. “We take anyone who 
wants to go,” said Dunlap, “no matter their 
experience.” 

Before disregarding the idea of SCUBA 
Diving in central Pennsylvania, know that 
within 20 minutes of Juniata there are two 
locations to dive: Raystown Lake and Lower 
Clover Creek Quarry (aka the Blue Holes in 
Williamsburg.) Going out a little further are 
three more places to dive within an hour and 
a half of campus. Two of the best locations 
in the entire state are located in Bainbridge 
and Dutch Springs in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Of course, the appeal of diving into 50°F 
water doesn’t sit well with many people. 

“If you can dive the cold, dark waters in 
Pennsylvania, you can go anywhere,” for¬ 
mer president of the Laurel Divers, Dan 
Turcovsky (Certified 1987) said. The Laurel 
Divers are the area’s largest dive club, and 
along with the Nittany Divers and St. Fran¬ 
cis Divers account for a vast majority of the 
number of active divers in central Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mike’s Scuba Shop, located in Altoona, is 
the area’s only dive shop sells and rents gear 
to anyone certified for a minimal fee. The 
owner, Mike Miller, has been setting up at 
least two dives a week for the last two months 
to keep local divers in the water. In SCUBA 
Diving “You leam by doing,” explained Di¬ 
ane Turcovsky, who has been diving since 
1992, “and you will go places you’d never 


have gone to before. It’s spectacular!” The 
Turcovskys regularly go diving with otters, 
penguins, and even tiger sharks at the Pitts¬ 
burgh Aquarium. When asked about how 
safe their diving was, they responded, “The 
scariest thing is driving over [the mountain 
to get] there, not the sharks!” 

Laughing Bush, along with the help of Dr. 
Neil Pelkey, associate professor of environ¬ 
mental science, and the St. Francis Divers, 
are looking into certifying anyone interested 
in diving, or advancing those who are al¬ 
ready certified. The certification for basic 
SCUBA does not come cheap at $270, but 
is much cheaper than the regular $550. Un¬ 
fortunately, due to scheduling conflicts and 
the weather, the planned classes have been 
postponed until the spring semester. If any 
student is studying abroad during the spring 
semester, at the Galapagos for example, and 
“Needs to become certified before leaving,” 
said Pelkey, a possible trip to Florida dur¬ 
ing winter break may be arranged if enough 
people would like to go. 

With groups that go Rock Climbing and 
SCUBA Diving, Laughing Bush is expand¬ 
ing its range of activities into “extreme 
sports,” but is taking all the proper precau¬ 
tions to keep everyone safe. These groups 
are for anyone expressing any interest in the 
activities, and highly encourage anyone cu¬ 
rious about them to check out what they are 
looking to do. 

“I have always wanted to do both. The 
clubs [would] allow for more possibilities 
to do both,” said sophomore Myriah La- 
Chance. To leam more about either group, 
contact Andrew Murdock (murdoad07@ 
juniata.edu), Joe Aultman-Moore (aultm- 
jl08@juniata.edu), or Nicole Lundberg (lun- 
dbnr08@juniata.edu). 



PHOTO COURTESY OF JOE AULTMAN-MOORE 


Sophomore Joe Aultman-Moore attempts a tricky boulder- 
ing problem at Hunters Rock. 
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Boys in bras in Baker 



PHOTOS BY KRISTA LEIBENSPERGER/ JUNIATIAN 

Sut... Juniata Alum Brenton Mitchel ’06 and freshman Clay Cooper 
model their custom designed bras during Colleges Against Can¬ 
cer’s Boys in Bras in Baker fashion show. The event was put on 
the raise awareness of breast cancer in men. All of the bras will 
be taken to Representative Bill Shuster’s office to ask for his sup¬ 
port in raising the quality of patient care and fighting for increased 
funding. 


New health class provides stu¬ 
dents with fresh perspective 


► from HEALTHCARE page 2 


been his favorite shadowing 
experience thus far. “Reiki is 
a form of holistic medicine fo¬ 
cusing on physical and spiritual 
healing through the use of hand 
placement on the body,” Bauer 
said. He received a reiki treat¬ 
ment himself and found benefits 
in stress reduction and increased 
mood and focus. Bauer has now 
reached the first level of certifica¬ 
tion in reiki. 

Bauer found an interest in be¬ 
coming a doctor of osteopathic 
medicine as opposed to a medical 
doctor. “I have found that radiol¬ 
ogy and primary care are too bor¬ 
ing for me,” Bauer said. He plans 
to use his physics POE and pre- 
med track to become a doctor of 
osteopathic medicine and work 
in either trauma surgery or sports 
medicine and surgery. 

Brianne Rowan, sophomore, is 
also currently enrolled in the Ru¬ 
ral Health Rotations course. “The 
course has definitely confirmed 
my desire to go into family medi¬ 
cine rather than a specialty,” said 
Rowan. 

Through the experiences pro¬ 
vided by the course, Rowan has 
developed very different ca¬ 
reer goals to Fertlich and Bauer. 
“While I definitely don’t want to 
go into chiropractic work or mas¬ 
sage therapy, shadowing these 
professionals has allowed me to 


see how much they can benefit a 
patient and how important it is for 
a physician to take these health¬ 
care options into consideration,” 
Rowan said. 

Rowan is studying global 
health and plans to attend medi¬ 
cal school after graduation. Her 
career plans include working in a 
rural area of the country or in a 
developing nation abroad. “I am 
also interested in the rural care in 
particular because I grew up in a 
rural area and have never been 
much of a city person,” Rowan 
said, “I was curious about what 
challenges practicing medicine in 
a rural area might present.” 

Health professions student 
or not, this class is eye-opening 
to the health care system that 
Americans utilize on a daily ba¬ 
sis. “Students are potential rural 
health patients as well,” Kirch- 
hof-Glazier said. 

Rowan has had a gratifying 
experience with the class beyond 
the shadowing of practitioners. 
“The questions that the class has 
raised about the healthcare sys¬ 
tem, ethics of healthcare and the 
way our society views medicine 
along with the direct experience 
have made the class really re¬ 
warding for me,” said Rowan. 

The course changed Fertlich’s 
perspective on the health care 
system as well. “Health care is 
very messed up right now and 
eveiyone knows that,” she said, 


“But I believe I got a firsthand 
glimpse of why it is so messed 
up.” 

Aside from shadowing, the 
course also offers field trips to 
mral health care locations outside 
of Huntingdon. Recently, on Oc¬ 
tober 13, students were offered 
an opportunity to visit Windber 
Medical Center outside of John¬ 
stown, PA. 

Taking a look into music ther¬ 
apy, students engaged in a drum 
circle. This alternative is proven 
to bring down blood pressure 
after just one session. Other in¬ 
struments such as a harp are also 
used. Windber Medical Center 
focuses many of their programs 
around alternative medicine, us¬ 
ing a holistic approach. 

“It’s one thing to leam about a 
profession, but it’s another to ac¬ 
tually be there and see what hap¬ 
pens and get to speak to the pro¬ 
fessional about it,” Rowan said. 

Kirchhof-Glazier encourages 
students to take advantage of 
shadowing experiences, whether 
it is by enrolling in a course at 
Juniata or setting out to find op¬ 
portunities. With a course like 
Rural Healthcare Rotations, a di¬ 
verse number of connections are 
already in place and waiting to be 
taken advantage of. 

Fertlich said, “For me, the 
course was like a blessing in dis¬ 
guise and could not have come at 
a better time.” 


- Juniatian policies - 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. However, some mis¬ 
takes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven 
to be incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact should e-mail juniatian@ 
juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject line. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section represent the opinion of The 
Juniatian as determined by the editorial board. Views expressed in commentary, arts & entertain¬ 
ment and sports columns represent the opinion of the writer and not necessarily the opinion of the 
Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Points of view which differ from those presented in any Juniatian article 
should be expressed to the editors in the form of a publishable letter to the editor. Students, faculty, 
staff alumni: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of inter¬ 
est to the campus community - in response to one of our articles or on a separate topic. Please limit 
letters to about 300 words, and note that longer submissions may be printed partially due to available 
space. 

Anonymity: Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors’ discretion on an in¬ 
dividual basis. Letters printed anonymously must still be submitted to the editors with a name. Note 
your desire and reason for anonymity and an editor will contact you. 


Would you consider 
returning to/staying in 
Huntingdon to work after 
you graduate? 
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the heck 

Maybe, if 
there was 
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position 
available 

43% 


Absolutely, 
it’s America’s 
5th coolest 
small town! 

4% 
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von Liebig honored 


ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 

Suzanne von Liebig, chair of the William J. von Liebig Foundation, recieved an hon¬ 
orary doctor of humane letters degree on Thursday, Oct. 29. 


Increasing financial aid in¬ 
creases student recruitment 


► from FINANCIAL AID page 1 


cent financial aid discount,” said Hille. 

One thing the College focuses its ef¬ 
forts on is staying competitive with similar 
schools. Hille said, “What really helps us to 
stay competitive is to look at the other col¬ 
leges our students apply to, and, more often 
than not, the same names are showing up on 
students’ applications.” 

“We look at the pricing of our aspirants 
and peers. We strive to make our price 
higher than our peers, but keep our price 
in check by placing our tuition lower than 
those schools that excel over us,” said Hille. 

“Overtime these discounts become the 
basis on which schools compete with one 
another,” said Lakso. 

Ultimately, financial aid is a guessing 
game every year. “We set these statistics 
without knowing what our competition is 
doing and all we can do is hope we get the 
advantage,” said Hille. 

Hille referred to two distinct factors that 
led to the College’s recent discount rates. 
“The demographics for our region are 
changing. With fewer students for us to look 
at, we have to pool our resources further to 
attract the students we want.” 

Hille said the increase in discount rates 
took place in part because of “an additional 
amount of money that had been set aside 


to boost the College’s variety as it granted 
more money to diverse students.” 

“While discounting used to be mostly 
need-based, over time it has become a mar¬ 
keting strategy that is awarded on merit as 
well. But on the other hand, discounts also 
allow us to charge some students more than 
others,” said Lakso. 

Sophomore Chadi Bitar said, “Personally, 
I like the idea of discounting because it al¬ 
lows a wide range of students with differ¬ 
ent levels of income to attend a very good 
college and receive the opportunity to get a 
great education.” 

Yet at the same time, Hille said, “We want 
to be successful in recruiting in our own 
backyard, so we’re increasing aid to them.” 

Another aspect Juniata focuses on is at¬ 
tracting the most intelligent and driven 
students. “We spend a fair amount of our 
budget trying to land these over-achieving 
students at the College,” said Hille. Added 
up, these factors are the extra discount rate 
that the College has been awarding to its stu¬ 
dents. 

“Through the high discount rate, the Col¬ 
lege achieves its goals, but we do it imper¬ 
fectly,” said Hille. 

“I like that the College makes itself avail¬ 
able to students with modest means,” said 
Lakso. “We’re not looking to make this a 
place where all the rich kids go.” 


International students prepare in aca¬ 
demics, emotions and culture 


By Kehan Li 


Many freshmen students have a 
difficult time with the transition to 
college life. For international stu¬ 
dents who speak another language 
and come from a completely dif¬ 
ferent culture, it is even tougher. 

Juniata College currently has 
103 international students com¬ 
ing from 26 different countries. 
International students arrive with 
varying degrees of preparedness 
in three major areas: academic, 
emotional and cultural. Many are 
non-native English speakers and 
overcoming language barriers is 
the major problem for most of the 
international students. 

Many international students 
had taken standardized English 
proficiency tests, such as the Test 
of English as a Foreign Language 
(TOEFL) or International Eng¬ 
lish Language Testing System 
(IELTS). International students 
who do not meet the required score 
are asked to do placement tests, 
one-on-one interviews and writing 
samples. 

Based on their performance, 
they are placed in the Intensive 
English Program (IEP) at three 
different levels: intermediate, high 
intermediate and advanced. Ac¬ 
cording to Prudence Ingerman, se¬ 
nior instructor of IEP, there are cur¬ 
rently 41 students in the programs 
and most of them are making good 
progress. 

Ingerman pointed out that some 
international students applied with 
the aid of a study aboard agency 
that prepared everything for them, 
even the personal statement. The 
applications of those students did 
not reflect their abilities. Some of 
those students were sent to other 
institutes to study English, because 
IEP is not offered at beginners’ 
level. 

“Students come with different 


motivation, and motivation is very 
important,” said Ingerman. “The 
well prepared students are always 
willing to try and learn.” 

Many international students are 
caught off guard by the increased 
workload expected at Juniata. 

“The system is completely dif¬ 
ferent: the quizzes, exams, papers, 
content and what they expect me 
to do. I knew there would be a lot 
of work, but I did not expect it to 
be this much” said Ann-Christin 
Bensmann, a senior who is study¬ 
ing here a full year for a dual de¬ 
gree from Juniata and University 
of Marburg, Germany. 

Marc Kaiser, also a dual-degree 
student from Marburg, said,“The 
system here reminds me of our 
high school system. In German 
university we only have one exam 
at the end.” 

Mariana Gugelmeier Cordoba, 
a student from Uruguay, feels the 


American educational system is 
too organized, “I am not used to 
following a schedule and all the 
new rules. I have a lot of home¬ 
work, but it is ok, because I want 
to improve. Sometimes the work 
is just not very useful to me,” said 
Cordoba. 

Bensmann, Kaiser and Cordoba 
all agree that the professors are 
open minded and concerned about 
international students. 

Just like all college students, 
international students face emo¬ 
tional challenges. Since many are 
thousands of miles away from 
their families, homesickness is 
more acute. “I missed my family 
so much the first year,” said Yuan 
Yuan, a four year student from 
China. 

“Sometimes they just need 
phone cards to call home, and we 
are willing to help them,” said Kati 
Csoman, assistant dean of the cen¬ 


ter for international education. The 
center for international education 
always tries to reach out and get 
connected to students who show 
any signal that they need help. 
Csoman answers e-mails very 
quickly, even if she receives 20 
e-mails asking for the same thing. 

“We treat students individually, 
not as numbers,” said Csoman. 
“Once the international students 
make new friends, they can get 
used to the environment much 
faster. Many times they just need 
a friend to talk to, to express their 
feelings and reduce their pres¬ 
sures. Csoman said, “I want inter¬ 
national students to be integrated, 
to have access to all the resources. 
I want them to be a part of the 
community.” 

Coming from different cultural 
backgrounds, international stu¬ 
dents face numerous new aspects 
of culture. Many stmggle to find 


the balance between the old and 
new values. Cordoba cannot un¬ 
derstand the American dress style: 
the cloths are too short, and some 
people even wear pajamas to class. 
Bensmann is amused that organi¬ 
zations on campus attract people 
by offering free food, making it 
seem to her that people are only 
interested in the food. Kaiser said 
that one of his greatest adjustments 
was getting used to a roommate. 
In Europe, it is unusual for college 
students to share the same room. 

Overall, the international stu¬ 
dents are prepared well. According 
to Csoman, only two international 
students dropped out last year; one 
had medical issue and the other 
just did not like it here. The reten¬ 
tion rate is better than that of com¬ 
parable colleges. 

In the spring, seven new inter¬ 
national students will be attending 
Juniata. 
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The purpose of the paper: 

“The Juniatian” stirs the pot and starts discussions 


EDITORIAL 

“The Juniatian” exists as a me¬ 
dium to inform the campus com¬ 
munity about events and issues 
that affect Juniata College. We 
have five main objectives: 

1. To provide information on 
campus events, departments, 
clubs, athletics and general Junia¬ 
ta-related news. 

2. To give the campus and those 
interested in it insights into campus 
issues which the newspaper deems 
relevant and important. 

3. To express opinions through 
the editorial pages that contribute 
to campus awareness on a variety 
of topics. 

4. To allow the campus commu¬ 


nity the opportunity to respond to 
relevant campus issues to our re¬ 
porters and via letters to the editor. 

5. To allow Huntingdon busi¬ 
nesses an outlet for on-campus ad¬ 
vertisement as a way of strength¬ 
ening the connection between 
Juniata College students and the 
community. 

The purpose of a newspaper is to 
bring to light anything that would 
be of interest to the community it 
serves. It is to be a watchdog for 
its readership and a springboard 
for discussion. 

“The Juniatian’s” targeted audi¬ 
ence includes members of the Ju¬ 
niata College community, and the 
paper strives to print stories that 
are of interest and importance to 
that community. “The Juniatian” 
achieves these ends by highlight¬ 


ing accomplishments and prog¬ 
ress, or by investigating campus 
controversies, questioning issues, 
decisions and actions that may, at 
times, not cast Juniata or elements 
of the community in a positive 
light. 

However, “The Juniatian” does 
not take its role lightly. We are an 
organization made up of individual 
members of the tightly knit Juniata 
community. Juniatian reporters 
are not just members of the press. 
They are the friends, peers, stu¬ 
dents, employees, supervisors and 
neighbors of the people they inter¬ 
view. Furthermore, every member 
on staff has an active interest in 
Juniata. 

Although “The Juniatian” is at 
times utilized for advertising or 
marketing purposes, the paper is 
not a marketing tool. As an inde¬ 


pendent newspaper, “The Junia¬ 
tian” seeks to be a legitimate news 
source and has the right - the ob¬ 
ligation - to address controversial 
topics and bring to light issues that 
are of concern to its readership. 

Sometimes, this is achieved by 
reporters writing articles. Other 
times, this is done by providing a 
fomm for discussion and printing 
letters to the editor. 

The ultimate goal of the news¬ 
paper is to foster dialogues sur¬ 
rounding issues that might other¬ 
wise have gone ignored. 

“The Juniatian” strives to be the 
voice of the Juniata community. 
Because of this we will continue 
to criticize, challenge and applaud 
the actions and ideas of the College 
community. 

As the College motto states: 
Veritas liberal 


Letters to the Editor 


Editor: 

I have to give a very strong two thumbs 
down to the “Thumbs up, Thumbs down” 
in last issue. The headline story in the 
Juniatian concerned the issue of sexual 
assault and rape dmgs. This is a serious 
topic and was nicely covered by the Ju¬ 
niatian. However, an important issue that 
was not covered in the story is the impor¬ 
tance of generating a culture that is intol¬ 
erant of objectifying women, and building 
a culture that supports respect for women. 
It is especially important that this occur 
among the males on campus. Over the 
past several years, the Asst. Dean of Stu¬ 
dents, Dan Cook-Hufftnan, has worked 
hard to promote this concept, and to teach 
men that often, if only passively, they are 
indeed promoting a culture that supports 
sexual assault rather than stopping it. I was 
therefore very disturbed to find that in this 
same issue of the Juniatian that the writer of 
“thumbs up, thumbs down” column resort¬ 
ed to a such base “humor” while comment¬ 


ing about the lack of cats at the midterm 
pet therapy program. I assume the writer 
thought he/she was being witty. It was not 
witty to promote the notion that is was cool 
or OK to congratulate someone for “getting 
some pussy” (Editor's note: this phrase 
was not used by “The Juniatian ”). I am 
sure the writer did not intend to promote a 
culture that objectifies women as nothing 
more than one anatomical feature intended 
entirely for male sexual pleasure, but the 
writer did. Why are date rape drugs and 
college sexual assaults such a concern? Be¬ 
cause someone wants to get some pussy so 
that they can receive congratulations and be 
the ‘big man’. It was a bad joke. It would 
have been a bad joke in any issue, but its 
presence in an issue dealing with sexual as¬ 
sault, makes it even worse. In this case it 
not only reflects on the immaturity of the 
writer, but it also shows a complete lack of 
judgment on the part of the editors. 

-Randy Bennett, professor of biology 


Editor: 

Three years ago, I was raped on campus, 
by one of my best friends, and I never re¬ 
ported it. I had just gotten out of the hos¬ 
pital, was on heavy medication, and this 
person took advantage of my dmgged 
state. We were in the same PoE, had the 
same friends, and I saw him almost every 
day. 

I didn’t report it to JCPD, because I 
was ashamed, because it was going to be 
“he said, she said”, and I didn’t know if 
I could handle my name being dragged 
through the mud and being known as ei¬ 
ther the “girl who got raped” or “the girl 
who’s ruining some guy’s life,” because 
this happened to me. Instead, I studied 
abroad the next year so I’d never see the 
guy again. 

Most rapes aren’t done by strangers, 
like you see on Law and Order: SVU, but 
by people you know, people close to you. 
It destroyed my GPA, my self-esteem. 
Please don’t make the same mistake I did, 
and keep silent, because most rapists will 
do it again. And please respect the ano¬ 
nymity of student who was assaulted. She 
is going through a lot, the last thing she 
needs is what I was afraid of to happen. 

-Name withheld by request 


Editor: 

I would like to point out some inaccura¬ 
cies in the recent article No Taxation For 
Textbook Publication. The statement 
that “textbooks are so expensive because 
they are taxed by the state” seems odd at 
best since textbooks are not taxable in the 
state of Pennsylvania. The next sentence, 
“This tax is included in bookstore prices, 
but Web sites like Amazon do not charge 
tax” is also not accurate. The Juniata Col¬ 
lege Bookstore DOES NOT include tax 
in our textbook prices, nor do we add to 
or collect tax on the retail price, or pay 
the state of Pennsylvania any portion of 
the money we receive on the sale of text¬ 
books. I believe you will find that to be 
tme of all brick and mortar stores in Penn¬ 
sylvania. In addition to this, any book we 
sell that is required for a class is desig¬ 
nated a textbook by the state tax code, 
regardless of the type of book it may be. 
Regarding new editions and how they 
impact textbook prices, it is very rare for 
textbooks to change edition every year. 2 
years is not uncommon, 2-3 years is the 
norm. 

Respectfully, 

Jeremy Santos, Manager, Juniata College 
Store 


Rhumbs up. thumbs do«/k(^ 



to the nasty red paint outside 
of von Liebig. Honestly, don’t 
science students already see 
enough red on their exams? 



to whoever performed the 
flowerpot-burial of a lobster in 
front of Good. Who knew that 
a decomposing, two-month old 
carcass could smell so bad? 



to all the [Edit] who voted in 
our poll that our [Edit] Thumbs 
are too risque. Go [Edit] 
[Edit] and [Edit] [Edit]. EDI¬ 
TOR’S NOTE: DO NOT USE. 
PLACEHOLDER THUMBS 
ONLY. 


What do you think of The Thumbs 
section in the Juniatian? 



CORRECTIONS 

In the October 8 issue of “The Junia¬ 
tian, ” Public Safety Officer Kyle Heverly 
was misidentified as Kyle Beverly “The 
Juniatian ” regrets the error 


Ask the 
Administration 

“Recently, trick or treating 
in the dorms was cancelled 
due to Swine Flue and Sodexo 
now offers to bring meals to 
students who have the Swine 
Flu. Has the risk of Swine 
Flu at Juniata College in¬ 
creased? ” 

Due to the unusual con¬ 
ditions associated with this 
year’s flu season, we have de¬ 
cided to cancel the annual Ju¬ 
niata College residence halls 
trick or treating. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, this year’s flu season has 
required many new, necessary 
precautions as we work to 
minimize the impact of the flu. 

-Tim Launtz, Director of 
Residential Life and Public 
Safety 
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f Reel Time 


“Where the Wild Things Are” 


By Joel Frehn 


“Where the Wild Things Are,” 
the latest endeavor from direc¬ 
tor Spike Jonze, is one of the 
best films about childhood in re¬ 
cent memory, and interestingly, it 
achieves this status by not being a 
children’s film. 

“Wild Things” is the latest ad¬ 
aptation of Maurice Sendak’s 
bestselling children’s book of the 
same name. The film tells the tale 
of Max, a child who escapes to an 
island occupied by fantastic crea¬ 
tures, where he experiences adven¬ 
ture and friendship by the spade- 
full, before his return home. “Wild 
Things” can be considered Jonze’s 
magnum opus due to the success 
of three main devices in the film: 
plot, music and special effects. 

Before I proceed with the anal¬ 
ysis of the plot, I want to make 
something clear: “Wild Things” 
is not a shot-for-shot adaptation of 
Sendak’s book, but rather an ex¬ 


panded and modified version. This 
revamping of the story occurred 
for several reasons, the main one 
being that the text of the book 
consisted of 10 simple sentences. 
Thus, to meet the 90 to a 100-min¬ 
ute mark, Jonze had to expand 
upon the story. 

This included altering the cir¬ 
cumstances of Max’s journey to 
the imaginary island. In the book, 
Max was punished and sent to bed 
without supper. In the film, he is 
shown living with a dysfunctional 
family, and it is his mother’s explo¬ 
sion at his instigation that causes 
him to flee. 

When he arrives at the island 
it seems he has found his utopia. 
However, the imaginary island 
is not a utopia, but a reflection of 
the world Max tried to escape. His 
disintegrating relationship with the 
monsters (I won’t spoil the circum¬ 
stances,) leads him to realize that 
he cannot escape the problems of 
childhood. 


Now, don’t get me wrong — 
Jonze doesn’t paint a complete 
pessimistic portrait of childhood, 
but rather, depicts the transition 
from the innocent glow of child¬ 
hood into the early phases of ado¬ 
lescence. In essence, this journey 
is comparable to that of Siddar- 
tha Gautauma; he left the lim¬ 
ited world of his home, ventured 
outside the walls and acquired a 
deeper understanding of the world 
and the people that exist within it. 

Instead of relying upon a tradi¬ 
tional orchestral score, Jonze fol¬ 
lowed in the footsteps of Sean Penn 
(who had Eddie Vedder create the 
soundtrack for “Into the Wild,”) 
and enlisted his then girlfriend, 
Karen O. of Yeah Yeah Yeah fame, 
to create the score. She acquired 
the help of her band mates Brian 
Chase and Nick Zinner, along with 
several other session musicians, to 
create the soundtrack. 

The end is result is a warm, or¬ 
ganic score that complements the 


film. It bursts with vitality and af¬ 
fects the viewer emotionally in a 
way the traditional score would not 
(in fact, I have one of the numbers, 
“All is Love,” stuck in my head as 
I write this review.) In essence, it 
supplements the theme of child¬ 
hood and captures the associated 
innocent, golden glow. 

If there were one element that 
could have sold the film alone, it 
would be the visual effects. The 
creatures that occupy the imagi¬ 
nary island are incredible, since 
they are primarily costumes worn 
by the actors (made by Jim Hen¬ 
son’s company,). They use mini¬ 
mal computer generated imagery, 
only utilizing it for the creatures’ 
facial expressions, which were ani¬ 
mated versions of the actors’ faces. 

The realistic costumes add extra 
authenticity to the film, most nota¬ 
bly in the stunt sequences, where 
it is not a question of “is it CGI or 
not?” One ends up enjoying every 
minute the creatures are on screen 


and wishing the film would not 
end, just because of the level of de¬ 
tail and artistry. 

In conclusion, “Where the Wild 
Things Are” is as I have said, one 
of the best films about childhood. 
It offers an alternative, optimistic 
portrait of “growing up,” whereas 
many other films, such as the re¬ 
cent “Cirque Du Freak: The Vam- 
pyre’s Assistant,” focus on the loss 
of innocence and the melancholy 
of adulthood. 

So, it is this happy marriage of 
narrative, music and special ef¬ 
fects that leads me to award the 
film a four and a half out of five. 
This genre of cinema does not get 
much better than “Where the Wild 
Things Are.” 

★ ★ ★ ★ i 

OUT OF 5 

Rated PG for mild thematic 
elements, some adventure action 
and brief language. 


Two Thumbs up for 
Twelfth Night 

JC students outdo themselves with their per¬ 
formance of the Shakespearean comedy 
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Freshman Emily Boresow and sophomore Andrew Orsie act out during 
“Twelfth Night.” The players did a great job fulfilling the characters in 
this 1920’s spin on an Elizabethan classic. 


By Nicole Houck 


On Oct. 22, Juniata Theatre pre¬ 
sented its first showing of “Twelfth 
Night.” Student actors outdid 
themselves, delivering a perfor¬ 
mance that would have made even 
the bard himself proud. 

“I thought it went really well, 
and the audience really brought 
in the energy we need to have fun 
with the show. When you actually 
get to put it on for people, that’s 
where it really blossoms. It was 
great to know all the work we put 
in for two months was really pay¬ 
ing off. We made it fim, and we 
made sure that we found ways to 


make each scene feel natural for 
us so they would come across as 
natural to the audience,” said soph¬ 
omore Andrew Orsie, who plays 
three minor roles in the show. 

Delivering a spectacular per¬ 
formance, the cast retells the clas¬ 
sic Shakespearean comedy with a 
little bit of a modem day flair. 

“It’s not the traditional acting style 
of Shakespeare, and it’s set in the 
1920’s, so that kind of changes a 
lot,” said Canfield. 

“It really brings a real fresh view 
to Shakespeare. I feel the way the 
text is delivered and the way we 
use it in more modem terms gives 
a really good image of Shake¬ 


speare and helps people under¬ 
stand it more.,” said Whitmire. 

The play starts with a terrible 
shipwreck. Freshmen Ryan Edley 
and Emily Boresow take the stage 
by storm in their Juniata theater 
debuts playing siblings Sebastian 
and Viola. Both characters were 
on the ship, and survive only to be 
separated. Each goes their separate 
ways under the assumption that the 
other is dead. 

Orsino, played by freshman Ben 
Mahan, pines for the love of Oliv¬ 
ia, played by sophomore Suzanne 
Makosky. Olivia wants absolutely 
nothing to do with Orsino, and 
constantly refuses his gestures. 

“Olivia is kind of snooty because 
everybody in her life has died and 
she’s all alone, and she’s really sad 
but she lets more of her mean side 
come out,” says Makosky of her 
character. 

Olivia gains another admirer, 
Malvolio, played by sophomore 
Kevin Whitmire. The audience 
sympathizes with Malvolio most 
because he is on the receiving end 
of a cmel trick played by Sir Toby 
and his gang, who exploit his feel¬ 
ings for Olivia by writing a fake 
love letter from her to him. 

“I knew when I auditioned, this 
was the part I wanted because I 
love his journey. He is the only 
character that doesn’t get a happy 
ending. He’s the one character 
that gets a really, really crappy 
ending. He’s so vulnerable and 
he’s easily taken advantage of. I 
think he’s very deep, and I like that 
he has this huge journey from the 
beginning to the end,” says Whit¬ 


mire. 

Comic relief is provided by 
the interactions between Sir 
Toby, played by sophomore Nate 
Frieswyk, and Sir Andrew, played 
by sophomore Benson Canfield. 
These two young men were phe¬ 
nomenal in their roles, and the 
audience could not stop laughing 
at their ridiculous antics. Benson 
Canfield deserves an extra round of 
applause for the creative flair and 
extreme humor he brought with his 
character. Maria, played by senior 
Marci Chamberlain, along with 
Sir Andrew and Sir Toby are the 
troublemakers of the show. 

“I like to call myself The drunk 
uncle of the play.’ Sir Toby is a lot 
of comic relief, along with my co¬ 
hort Sir Andrew. I have a lot of fun 
with the character. It’s nice to be 
running around acting stupid and 
not having to hold myself to proper 
theater etiquette,” says Frieswyk. 

“I thought the sets were really 
nice. The play was really good. I 


have read “Twelfth Night” before, 
so I had a basic understanding of 
the show. The cast did an excellent 
job!” said sophomore Nora David¬ 
son. 

Sophomore Ellie King said, 
“I thought the show was fantas¬ 
tic! The cast did an excellent job. 
It was hilarious. I couldn’t stop 
laughing.” 

The cast attributes the success 
of the show to the amount of hard 
work everyone put into the pro¬ 
duction. 

“It’s kind of crazy because 
we’ve been rehearsing for two 
months straight, pretty much every 
day. Everyone has been really fo¬ 
cused” said sophomore stage man¬ 
ager Jessica Spirko. 

“I’m just so happy with the work 
everyone is doing. I don’t think 
anybody had ever done Shake¬ 
speare before, and we worked re¬ 
ally hard. I think they’re doing a 
great job, and I’m really proud of 
them,” said director Kate Clarke. 
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Senior Marci Chamberlain and sophomore Nathan Frieswyk perform 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” in the Susan von Leibig Theatre. The per¬ 
formance was filled with song and revelry in each and every show. 
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Pop-Punk 


By Dan Endres 


It can be hard to believe some¬ 
times that bands like Fall Out Boy 
and Good Charlotte share the same 
roots as groups like The Distillers 
and Anti-Flag. Somewhere along 
the line, punk rock became accept¬ 
ed into the mainstream, and so, the 
oxymoronic bastard genre of “pop- 
punk” was bom. 

To understand why punk be¬ 
came so popular, you’d have to 
look at what makes punk punk. 
Fast riffs. Repetition. Vocals from 
someone who can’t always sing. 
Is it really so hard to believe that 
it got sucked into the mainstream? 

If so, why is there such a gap 
now between what is considered 
“pop-punk” and “punk?” The an¬ 
swer is content. Songs from a band 
like Anti-Flag will spit out more 
expletives directed at our govern¬ 
ment than feathers in a flock of 
geese. In comparison, the edgi¬ 
est thing to come out of the All- 
American Rejects’ last album was 
wishing a hard time upon some¬ 
one’s day. I can’t imagine why one 
would get more radio play than the 
other. 

Aside from lyrics, let’s look at 
something a bit more subtle: the 
tone of the music. Blink-182 mate¬ 
rial will typically be either upbeat, 
or rather passive if they’re being 
dreary. They could use the same 


notes as a Distillers song, but if 
Brody Dalle’s band played it, the 
music would come off harsher, an¬ 
grier and all around edgier. 

This isn’t all that new a phe¬ 
nomenon though. Even when 
looking at two godfathers of punk, 
The Sex Pistols and The Ramones, 
these same differences apply. Now, 
while much of The Ramones’ cata¬ 
logue isn’t nearly as radio friendly 
as say, The All-American Rejects, 
they’re certainly a far cry from be¬ 
ing as hardcore as The Sex Pistols. 
The Pistols’ tuneless front man is 
named Johnny Rotten, and one of 
their greatest hits is their own par¬ 
ody of the national anthem. What 
more do you need to say about a 
band like that? 

What made The Ramones gen¬ 
erally more acceptable was their 
generally unthreatening style. 
Their melodies were fun, their lyr¬ 
ics, while edgy, remained well hu¬ 
mored, and the band rarely stepped 
on anyone’s toes too harshly. 

In many ways, this is what 
makes pop-punk a good genre. It 
maintains the musical integrity 
of what punk is at its core, while 
drawing in the mainstream with 
its unassuming character. Many 
people who listen to bands like 
Green Day have never even heard 
the more raucous sounds of bands 


► see THE FOCUS page 14 
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Eight members of the Juniata Dance Ensemble performed Michael Jackson’s “Thriller.” The Dance 
Ensemble was contacted by a community member and asked if they would perform during trick-or- 
treating. To see the entire dance check out “Juniata Dance Ensemble” on YouTube. 



AnythCng'but ordinary 


NaNoWriMo: 50,000 words in 30 days 


By Claire Williams 

What is NaNoWriMo you may 
ask. NaNoWriMo is National 
Novel Writing Month, which hap¬ 
pens to be November. The event 
started in 1999 with Chris Baty 
and 20 of his friends in the Bay 
Area. The event and the format 
grew progressively over the years, 
moving online and then into a non¬ 
profit organization. The ninth year, 
2008, had 119,301 participants. 

The goal of NaNoWriMo is to 
create a 50,000 word “novel” be¬ 
tween November 1-30. These nov¬ 
els can be about anything, as long 
as they’re fiction. In 2008, 21,683 
people completed the task. 

Obviously not all of these novels 
are fantastic, but the sense of ac¬ 
complishment means something. 
Some of the novels have been pub¬ 
lished, and some of the published 
authors have done two or three 
of their novels for NaNo. One of 
the authors, Sara Gruen, and her 
novel “Water for Elephants,” was 
strongly considered for the Juniata 
summer reading book. 

A lot of people would think 
writing a novel was an impossible 
task, especially in November when 
we’re all busy. Some people would 
assume that they couldn’t reach the 
50,000 word mark if they did start, 
even though I’ve known of several 
participants who set of goal of do¬ 
ing two or three novels of 50,000 
words in the time, or who up the 
limit to 100,000 or more. 


For anyone who didn’t know 
about NaNo and wants to partici¬ 
pate, go sign up. It’s not too late 
to do it, and you’ve only missed 
a few days. Since no one is al¬ 
lowed to pull past writings into 
the project, you haven’t missed 
that much. Just pick a topic or a 
stoiy you like, and start writing. 

For those who are like me and 
signed up three years ago but still 
haven’t produced a novel out of 
the event, do it this year. We’re 
all up to our eyeballs in work, but 
this can be really relaxing. Writ¬ 
ing helps you be a better writer, so 
writing 50,000 words for fim will 
help you write the 6,000 you need 
for your final paper. As the NaNo 
site says, it’s about quantity, not 
quality. Just start writing and get 
something down. Who knows, 
you might end up with a story you 
love enough to add to and publish 
somewhere. 

For anyone who has done 
NaNo before, do it again, even if 
you think you don’t have time. I 
don’t think I’ve ever talked to a 
participant who didn’t enjoy the 
experience, so it would be a nice 
break. Take your writing time as 
your personal time, forget about 
the other things you have to do 
for an hour and do something just 
for you. You’ll end up feeling a lot 
better about the time you spend 
on papers if there’s a break it in 
somewhere. 

Ultimately, we’ll all probably 
end up stuck somewhere along 


the way. When the brick wall 
shows up, study it for a moment, 
then walk around it somehow. You 
could do this by listening to the 
NaNo podcasts, or by reading the 
weekly pep talks. If this doesn’t 
help, throw in ninjas, flying mon¬ 
keys or dinosaurs. While these 
might have nothing to do with the 
plot at hand, it keeps you writing 
until you figure out what your 
characters need to do next. 

Also, resist the urge to edit. 
Again, quantity not quality is the 
NaNo creed. This doesn’t mean 
you can’t edit, but do that in De¬ 
cember when you’re buried under 
three feet of snow. The point is 
to finish something most people 
didn’t think they could in a month, 
not necessarily to have something 
ready for a publisher in that time. 

Take a deep breath, sit down in 
front of your computer, and write. 
Join the NaNo communities in 
the forum section of the Web site, 
or find a friend on campus to the 
event with. We could even have 
JC community on Facebook. Ask 
your professors if they’re doing 
it, ask your friends and if they’re 
not doing it, tell them they should. 
Have a writing party. But whatever 
you do, write. 

To join and be part of year 10 
or to read a complete history of 
NaNoWriMo visit www.nanow- 
rimo.org. To join others from Juni¬ 
ata, find us on Facebook at Juniata 
NaNoWriMo. 
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Sitting on a Bench 


A Simple Mountain Day Proposal 


Dodge Hunger 

On Saturday, Nov. 7, Gym Class Club and Juniata Activities 
Board (JAB) collaborate to Dodge Hunger. 

The dodgeball tournament will permit six players per team 
on the court at a time and the tournament will closely follow the 
game rules of the National Dodgeball League. 

The tournament will consist of several teams. Each team is 
encouraged to organize around a theme - anything from pirates 
to disco. The teams will consist of six to eight students. 

The tournament will begin at 6 p.m. and will be supporting 
the Huntingdon County Food Pantry. In order to participate in 
the tournament, the sponsoring clubs are voiding any registra¬ 
tion fee. Rather, they are encouraging students to participate in 
community service. 

Any non-perishable foods are welcome for donation and par¬ 
ticipating teams are encouraged to donate of one bag of Thanks¬ 
giving themed food. 

Teams are welcome to sign up for the tournament at the Infor¬ 
mation Desk in Ellis Hall by tomorrow, Friday, Nov. 6 at noon. 
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Pop-punk gets popularized 


By David Rekoski 


Sitting on a bench, I began to 
ponder. On this occasion, Moun¬ 
tain Day entered into my mind, 
which is an intriguing subject. It 
is interesting that the school cre¬ 
ates a day on which the student 
population does not have classes. 
However, it is paradoxical that the 
students are given this holiday, 
yet on a national holiday, like La¬ 
bor Day, they must attend school. 
Of course, there are a multitude 
of philosophical doctrines that 
can be used to explain this. 

It is so generous of the school 
to alleviate the student popula¬ 
tion of their workload for a day. 
Allowing the students to frolic 
around Raystown Lake gives 
them a momentary lapse of in- 
tellectualization in favor of the 
natural pleasures of running and 
skipping through the meadows. 
It gives them the ability to escape 
the mental burdens of school in 
order to have fun, be free and ex¬ 
ist as they want to exist. 

It is so easy to become alienat¬ 
ed from oneself. The daily hustle 
and bustle of school can become 
mentally draining. As a result, 
students can become detached 
from their inner beings. In other 
words, the students can begin to 
define their lives by the amount 
of schoolwork they have. 

In “Alienated Labor,” Karl 
Marx discusses these ideas. To 
him: 

“The more the worker exerts 
himself, the more powerful be¬ 
comes the alien objective world 
which he fashions against him¬ 
self, the poorer he and his inner 
world become, the less is that 
belongs to him...The extemal- 
ization of the worker in his prod¬ 
uct means not only that his work 


becomes an object, an external 
existence, but also that it exists 
outside him independently, alien, 
an autonomous power.” 

Given these premises, it is 
natural to assume that when man 
is given freedom of these oppres¬ 
sive forces, he will react in a way 
that will benefit him in the most 
virtuous way. By virtuous, it is 
not assumed that the student pop¬ 
ulation will react in the most ethi¬ 
cal or moral method. Instead, the 
virtue of an action is to mean an 
action that will incite the greatest 
amount of happiness for the indi¬ 
vidual being. 

In other words, to remove the 
oppressive force of schoolwork, 
students act in a way that will 
induce the greatest amount of 
happiness for each individual. 
To witness Mountain Day is to 
experience this. As one walks 
through this day of fun and fancy, 
one sees the student population 
rejecting the alienating forces for 
temporal pleasures. Yet, I began 
to question the legal structure as¬ 
sociated with it. 

Now, I do not oppose the na¬ 
ture of Mountain Day. In fact, I 
think the metaphysical concepts 
it represents are curious and in¬ 
triguing. However, I do not think 
that the laws that are in place are 
reasonable. They are rational, but 
not reasonable. 

For, if it is valid that Moun¬ 
tain Day is to allow the student 
population a day of pleasure in 
which they can feel free to act, 
then I question why drinking is 
not allowed. I am not suggesting 
that kegs should be permitted. It 
is not reasonable to allow such 
a large amount of drinking for a 
public event - an event at which 
students are expected to show a 
certain amount of decency. 


Rather, it is a simple proposal. 
I am proposing that Mountain 
Day should be BYOB. If those 
who are legal and want to drink 
wish to attend, they should not be 
limited in their ability to express 
themselves in the nature they see 
fit. Of course, I am not suggest¬ 
ing anything unreasonable. I am 
suggesting that students should 
be allowed to bring a case each. 

Students should be allowed to 
take advantage of their bibulous 
privileges, which is a philosophi¬ 
cal consequent of the ideas behind 
Mountain Day. It is an escape 
from the daily mechanization. To 
be allowed to drink is a method of 
achieving pleasure that alleviates 
the being from the rountinization 
of school. It fulfills an aspect of 
Mountain Day. As a result, I do 
not see why reasonable drinking 
should not be permitted. 

To conclude, it is a simple pro¬ 
posal. Students should be allow 
to drink during Mountain Day; 
just keep it classy. 


Should Mountain Day 
be BYOB? 



i j 

Yes, that’d No, that's what 
liven it up. Pigroast is for. 
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like Billy Talent. 

Pop-punk truly shines because 
it’s a gateway dmg to harder sub¬ 
stances. Pop-punk is the cousin 
that everyone knows and loves, 
and Punk is the buddy from high 
school he wants you to meet who 
has green hair, piercings and an “I 
Hate America” tattoo on his chest. 
You’ll either love him or hate him, 
but if you love him, you’ll always 
appreciate that nice cousin of yours 
for introducing you. 

Now, these analogies aren’t al¬ 
ways interchangeable. Someone 
who loves punk first most likely 
won’t get a big thrill out of hear¬ 


ing Green Day’s newest single, 
or getting invited to go to a Good 
Charlotte concert. They know how 
hardcore punk can be, and seeing 
a band like the All-American Re¬ 
jects will typically come off as a 
bland experience. 

Of course, neither of these sce¬ 
narios are the rule. In my experi¬ 
ence however, they seem to be the 
norm. As always, there are people 
who are veiy open in their musi¬ 
cal tastes, while others know what 
they like and like it well. Neither 
one is better than the other, they’re 
just different. Much like pop-punk 
and punk, both have their places in 
the world, and if allowed, can in¬ 
termingle just fine. 



Around Town 


Amtrack Station provides weekend entertainment opportunities 


By Steven Goehring 


Huntingdon is one of few cities 
in Pennsylvania with intercity rail 
passenger service. Two Amtrak 
trains stop every day at the small 
station located near 4th and Allegh¬ 
eny Streets. The trains provide nu¬ 
merous opportunities for students 
or residents to travel through Penn¬ 
sylvania and beyond, all without 
driving. Riders can get the most 
out of the train service by under¬ 
standing it thoroughly. 

Huntingdon was first connected 
by railroad in 1850, and has seen 
constant, although diminishing, 
passenger service ever since. To¬ 
day, two trains stop in town each 
day. One is Train 43, the daily 
westbound, which arrives each day 
at 4:22 p.m. The other is Train 42, 
a 10:32 a.m. eastbound train. Train 
42 does not run on Sundays, but 
eastbound Train 44, which arrives 
in Huntingdon at 4:32 p.m., substi¬ 
tutes for it. 

With these three trains, a variety 
of convenient trips are possible, 
and if you remember the basic 
rules of preparing a train trip, you 


can book your trip easily. A few 
examples of easy trips are listed 
below, but Amtrak’s online ticket¬ 
ing system allows you to pick any 
destination and day. They offer 
a 15 percent fare discount to Stu¬ 
dent Advantage cardholders and 
will mail your tickets to you, of¬ 
ten within a few days of ordering. 
Be sure to book ahead of time, as 
trains can often sell out. It would 
be wise to book even a month or 
more in advance for holidays and 
school breaks. 

One possible single-day train 
trip is a round trip to Harrisburg, 
giving you approximately an hour 
and a half at your destination. You 
can also use the trains to return 
home for breaks, departing west¬ 
bound at 4:22 p.m., often after 
your last class ends. Or, you can 
take your time and pack during the 
evening, catching the 10:22 east- 
bound the next morning. 

Weekend trips to the west are es¬ 
pecially convenient and easy. On 
Friday, take Train 43 to any stop 
west of Huntingdon, including Al¬ 
toona, Johnstown and Pittsburgh. 
You arrive in the early evening, 


then you have all of Saturday and 
the first half of Sunday at your 
destination. You then get on the 
later-scheduled Sunday eastbound, 
Train 44, and arrive in Huntingdon 
at 4:32 p.m. 

Huntingdon’s station consists 
of a single platform with a small 
passenger shelter building. The 
shelter opens a half-hour before 
each train’s arrival. It provides a 
comfortable waiting room in bad 
weather, and the station agent can 
tell you if your train is on time. 

Since all trains stop on one side 
of the tracks, there is no confu¬ 
sion as to where you need to wait 
for the train. A group of commu¬ 
nity volunteers installed gardens, 
benches and a destination sign 
outside around the station. For a 
small-town passenger station serv¬ 
ing two trains a day, Huntingdon’s 
is a very nice station. 

Unfortunately, Amtrak does not 
own any parking space at the sta¬ 
tion, so if you need to drive down, 
get a friend to drop you off. Park¬ 
ing around the station is all private 
property, and you may be ticketed 
for leaving your car there. 


If you keep this basic informa¬ 
tion in mind, you can quickly and 
easily leam to use Huntingdon’s 
rail passenger service. Visit www. 
amtrak.com to review their ticket 
prices, baggage policy and the 
latest schedules. The trains are 
comfortable and well worth us¬ 
ing in place of driving. Whether 
you don’t have a car, you’re being 
“green” or you just want to enjoy 
a more relaxing trip, Huntingdon’s 
Amtrak station puts an appealing 
travel option within your reach. 

Walking directions: You can 
walk into town via the usual best 
route, along the near side of Mif¬ 
flin Street, but there is a faster route 
if you’re running to meet a train. 
Walk down a numbered street to 
Mifflin Street, then keep going. 
There is an alley located halfway 
between Washington and Mifflin 
streets. This is very lightly used 
and there is little cross traffic on 
the streets you cross, so you can 
move quickly down the straight, 
paved road. It comes out at the 
light next to 8th and Washington 
Streets, at which you should follow 


Washington Street down past the 
Clifton Five movie theater. Turn 
right down 7th Street, and turn 
left to continue down Penn Street 
beside the old J.C. Blair building 
(now Huntingdon Electric Mo¬ 
tor Service). Turn right down 6th 
street and then left onto Allegheny 
Street. The station will be on your 
right in just under two blocks. If 
you take this route at a fast power- 
walk, you can make it from dorm 
to station in 20 minutes. Most of it 
is also friendly to rolling luggage. 

Driving directions: Un¬ 

less you’re getting dropped off, 
DON’T DRIVE to the Amtrak 
station. There is no long-term 
parking available. You can drive 
down Moore Street, turn right at 
9th Street and left onto Washing¬ 
ton Street. Continue straight to 
4th Street, then turn right and drive 
straight until you see the railroad 
crossing directly ahead. The sta¬ 
tion is to your right, with paved 
space to pull in to pick up or drop 
off a friend. But again, do not park 
overnight as the parking spaces in 
this area are private property. 
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Women’s volleyball “Digs Pink” 

JC community raises money to support battle against breast cancer 



ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 

Junior Kristen Noetzel and senior Paige Johnston go up for a block. 


By Carolyn G. Gibson 


The Juniata Women’s Volley¬ 
ball team “dug pink” in partner¬ 
ship with the Side-Out Foundation 
at their match against Carnegie 
Mellon University on October 23. 
They played in Kennedy Sports 
and Recreation Center, and won 
3 sets to none, while also partici¬ 
pating in the battle against breast 
cancer. 

This year’s Dig Pink event was 
a great success. The team raised 
around $3,000. “The support we 
got from the students, staff and 
community was amazing,” said 
Steph Strauss, a junior on the 
team. The team sold over 700 hot 
pink shirts with the slogan, “Save 
Second Base” on the back. Strauss 
also said the team really appre¬ 
ciated seeing many of the fans 
wearing their shirts in support of 
the cause. 

Steph Strauss was a leader in 
connecting the team with the Side- 
Out Foundation. “I met Rick Du- 
netz, the founder and chairman 
of The Side-Out Foundation, and 


he talked about starting Dig Pink 
when I attended a grass doubles 
tournament in the summer of 
2008. I told him I was interested 
in hosting a Dig Pink match at Ju¬ 
niata, and we ended up being the 
first NCAA school to host one last 
year. We have decided to make it 
an annual event,” said Strauss. 

A Dig Pink event is a National 
Breast Cancer Awareness Rally 
supported by the Side-Out Founda¬ 
tion held in the month of October. 
Dig Pink raises funds and aware¬ 
ness for breast cancer. Dunetz, 
the founder and chairman of the 
Side-Out Foundation, was pres¬ 
ent at the match and spoke about 
the creation of the Foundation. He 
said that the money raised at the 
match was going to be used for the 
development of molecular pro¬ 
filing, a new therapy for battling 
cancer. 

The Side-Out Foundation was 
established in 2004 by a group of 
people who love volleyball and 
also want to make a difference in 
the fight against cancer. In volley¬ 
ball a ‘side-out’ occurs when one 


team wins a point while its op¬ 
ponent is serving and regains the 
serve or control of play. The orga¬ 
nization decided to host volleyball 
related events to raise awareness 
and funding for various projects. 

In 2009, their main goal is to 
raise $1,000,000 for breast cancer 
research. They would also like to 
recruit 3,000 teams to participate in 
Dig Pink events. Right now 1,000 
college teams and 2,000 middle 
school and high school teams par¬ 
ticipate in Dig Pink events. 

“We’ve really ridden on Steph’s 
shoulders,” said head coach Larry 
Bock. “The players have also been 
a driving force. Heather Pavlik, the 
assistant coach, and I take great 
pride in their work. It’s an extraor¬ 
dinary undertaking.” 

Senior Michelle Morchesky 
knows that battling cancer is a team 
goal. “We want to be a role model 
to other teams,” said Morchesky. 
The team has been personally af¬ 
fected by cancer and the women 
understand that every effort adds 
up to finally making breast cancer 
a disease of the past. 


Field Hockey team has its eyes on 
elusive NCAA tournament bid 

Family-oriented Eagles aim for Landmark Conference Championship 


By Jason Greenberg 


With the regular season now 
wrapped up for the Field Hockey 
team, the goals set at the beginning 
of the year are well within sight. 
The Eagles can clinch an auto¬ 
matic qualifying bid to the NCAA 
tournament by winning the Land¬ 
mark Conference Championship. 

The team had a strong regular 
season and is currently ranked fifth 
in the South Atlantic Region and 
18th in the country. But, this year 
those rankings will not matter if 
the team can win the conference 
championship. 

This is the first season the Land¬ 
mark Conference gets an automat¬ 
ic bid to the NCAA tournament. 
Therefore, if the Eagles win the 
championship Nov. 7, they will 
automatically qualify for the tour¬ 
nament. If they lose a game in the 
tournament, they will have to hope 
their ranking is good enough for a 
committee to select them into the 
NCAA tournament. “We don’t 
want to leave it up to chance,” said 
sophomore, Kim Amrod. “Win¬ 
ning the Landmark Conference is 
one of our goals anyway.” 

In order to accomplish their goal 
of making the NCAA tournament, 
the Eagles will have an interesting 
obstacle. Although undefeated in 
conference play and boasting the 
best record, the opportunity to host 
the conference tournament, a right 
reserved for the top team in the 
conference, is in question. This is 
due to poor field conditions. 


However, the team should be 
able to handle the challenge by 
working together and capitaliz¬ 
ing on the strong unity the team 
possesses. Throughout the course 
of the season the team has con¬ 
sistently strived to come together 
and further establish themselves 
as a family. Hosting the Landmark 
Conference playoffs would be a 
huge step in this direction. Fam¬ 
ily and friends who have regularly 
attended games will have no prob¬ 
lem making the trip to Juniata. If 
the game was moved, it may ham¬ 
per the ability for friends and fam¬ 
ily to support the team. 

Family is heavily emphasized 
on the team. Recently, the team 
has started a tradition of attending 
a player’s house for a meal during 
road trips. Coach Caroline Gillich 
is pleased with the effect this new 
tradition has had on the team. 

“It increases the family atmo¬ 
sphere,” said Gillich. “There is 
usually a picture wall, the family 
dog. It gives the players a chance 
to get to know each other and their 
families.” 

Junior Carolyn Gibson hosted 
one of these dinners when the 
team played Alvemia University. 
“It feels like we are home. It is a 
great change from eating at Baker 
or McDonalds,” said Gibson. 

With the tight schedule these 
student-athletes are on, one would 
think there would be not much 
extra time to socialize when at a 
player’s home. But that has not 
been the case for the team. They 


have fully embraced the opportu¬ 
nity to interact with one another off 
the field. After the meal is over the 
experience does not end. When the 
squad was at Gibson’s home, the 
team was there for about four or 
five hours. They watched the Phil¬ 
lies clinch a playoff series and en¬ 
joyed the home atmosphere lack¬ 
ing in dorm life. “Our team loves 
pets,” said Gibson. 


Even when there is no player 
who lives near the school hosting 
the game, parents and family still 
rally together to make sure the 
team is well fed and the extended 
field hockey family is still to¬ 
gether. This often means the team 
eating home prepared meals in 
the hosting schools’ rec centers or 
outdoors. Families usually work 
together to prepare these meals, 


which contributes to further im¬ 
proved relationships within the 
team’s extended family. 

The feeling of family and sup¬ 
port is why the Eagles are con¬ 
fident going into the Landmark 
Conference playoffs. They will 
rely on each other heavily to ac¬ 
complish their final goals. “We al¬ 
ways say we are like one big fam¬ 
ily,” said Gibson. 
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Sophomore Brittany Kauffman carries the ball past three Crusaders toward the goal in the October 7th match¬ 
up against Susquehanna University. 
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In rebuilding year, football team 
shows promise for the future 

Defense leads Eagles to first victory of season over Moravian College 10-3 


By Nick Talisman 


The Juniata Football team 
earned its first victory of the sea¬ 
son over Moravian College on Oc¬ 
tober 24 in a 10-3 defensive battle. 
The improvements of the team 
over the year are obvious, encour¬ 
aging the team to finish strong this 
season and continue their late suc¬ 
cess into the 2010 campaign. 

Enduring a season of tough 
losses and the transition to a new 
head coach would be reason for 
many teams to develop attitude 
problems and give up on the year. 


The resiliency displayed by the 
men during the courageous vic¬ 
tory over Moravian is exactly what 
made first year Head Coach Car¬ 
men Felus excited about taking 
over the program. This is also what 
makes Felus excited about the ac¬ 
complishments of the team and 
the direction the program is head¬ 
ing. 

“What we’ve accomplished is 
the expectations, understanding 
what’s expected on a daily basis 
and the level of commitment we 
want. Hopefully we’ve instilled 
an identity. That was the main 


goal coming in here our [the new 
coaching staff’s] first year, and we 
certainly believe they have a better 
understanding now,” said Felus. 

Along with underclassmen step¬ 
ping up and performing at a high 
level, several seniors took it upon 
themselves to lay it all on the line 
for the team’s first victory since 
October 4, 2008 against McDan¬ 
iel College. Senior defensive back 
Kyle McKechnie led the charge 
defensively with 13 tackles and an 
interception. McKechnie’s com¬ 
plete and dominant defensive play 
while recording his second inter¬ 


ception of the year and the most 
tackles in a game by an Eagle this 
season earned him the honor of the 
Centennial Conference’s Defen¬ 
sive Player of the Week. For 
the coaching staff, the win was a 
sign that results are finally com¬ 
ing out of the unique system that 
Coach Felus brought this year. 

“What we’re doing this year 
has never been done at Juniata be¬ 
fore. We are trying to build an en¬ 
tire football program up from the 
ground, and at this stage the most 
important thing is that the players 
are getting a better understanding 
of what is important. I think some 
of the young guys are starting to 
understand that,“ said Felus. 

The team graduates 15 seniors, 
all of whom will be sorely missed 
in 2010. Freshman running back 
Quadir Christian, a young player 
that has stepped up as a major 
contributor, is appreciative of the 
impact of the seniors on all the 
underclassmen. “The seniors were 
great leaders this year, and they re¬ 
ally helped me adjust to the college 
playing level. We will really miss 
them next year,” said Christian. 

Felus is very happy with what 
those seniors accomplished in their 
one year in his system and is proud 
of their four- year commitment to 
the school. 

“I really appreciate all the se¬ 
niors, they were great leaders by 
example and I want to applaud the 
efforts they gave their community 
and their college, 44 said Felus. 

In his final year, Alex Snyder 
was one of the seniors who made 
a major adjustment to Felus’s sys¬ 


tem. Along with the adjustment to 
the new head coach, the team had 
to replace a four year starter at the 
vital quarterback position. Snyder 
took over the quarterbacking du¬ 
ties and played solid all year, de¬ 
spite the fact that he had never at¬ 
tempted a pass during his previous 
three seasons in the program. 

“Now that we’ve really started 
to gain confidence, and see re¬ 
sults, it’s hard to leave when it’s 
heading in the right direction. As 
the first class, we hope the young 
guys coming through now recog¬ 
nize that the seniors built a strong 
foundation for those guys to build 
upon. We are proud to be the first 
graduating class in this system,” 
said Snyder. 

Though the results from this sea¬ 
son seem similar to last year, the 
feeling around the football team is 
not the same. There is now a firm 
foundation in place, including a 
defense, which has performed well 
all season and young players who 
both understand the system and are 
good athletes. 

Success is a journey, every day, 
every member. Some things im¬ 
proved, but we still have a long 
way to go. We had to change the 
mindset,” said Felus. 

Although wins and desirable 
results were at a premium over his 
career, Snyder is pleased with how 
his four years turned out. “It’s been 
pretty special forming lifelong 
friendships in a program rich with 
historic success. It has been great 
to get close to my teammates, and 
I want that to last forever,” said 
Snyder. 
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Juniata faces off against Johns Hopkins in their homecoming game. Despite the win a week earlier, they went 
on to lose the game 58-7. The team closes out its 2009 season Nov. 7 at 7 p.m. at Dickinson College. 


JCWB looks to build on 2008-09 success 

Upperclassmen will attempt to lead new look team, anticpate similar results 


By Erin McGinley 


The Juniata College Women’s 
Basketball (JCWB) team went out 
with a bang last March. We were 
not included in the March Mad¬ 
ness of the NCAA tournament like 
we were two years ago, but we 
were included in something just as 
good. We earned the last bid, the 
eighth seed in the ECAC Tourna¬ 
ment and walked away with the 
ECAC South Region Champion¬ 
ship Title, which is the first post¬ 
season title ever for JCWB. 

During our first days on cam¬ 
pus, the team began to notice the 
ECAC Champion banner hanging 
from the ceiling of the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center. 
Seeing a women’s basketball ban¬ 
ner in the ceiling was definitely a 
change from the usually volleyball 
banners. As far as change goes, 
this is not the only one to come our 
way for this upcoming season. 

Ramin Mazaheri was hired 
as our new assistant coach after 
the departure of Shawna Little. 
Coach Mazaheri comes to small 
town Huntingdon from Auburn, 
Alabama. In 2009 he graduated 
with a Master’s of Education 


from Auburn University. During 
the 2007-2009 basketball seasons 
he was a graduate assistant under 
Nell Fortner for the Auburn Uni¬ 
versity Women’s Basketball pro¬ 
gram. Unlike anyone else on cam¬ 


pus, Coach Mazaheri brings to 
Juniata a SEC championship ring. 
Not only is this ring pretty sweet, 
but he got the ring sized in the in¬ 
famous Pat Summit’s office after 
beating Tennessee to claim their 


championship title. 

“He brings a lot of ideas and 
knowledge from a Division I as¬ 
pect, which gives us an advantage 
over our competition. It’s some¬ 
thing we’re very lucky to have,” 


said the solo senior Kelly Rotan. 

Coach Mazaheri has begun to 
emphasize so many different as¬ 
pects to our game than what we 


► see JCWB page 19 
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Men’s soccer finishes season strong 

Eagles cap off the V9 campaign with a 4-0 victory over Gwynedd Mercy College 


By Andrew Steffen 


Finish. Throughout the 2009 
campaign, our motto became “fin¬ 
ish” because of our struggle to 
finish scoring opportunities and 
wins. Despite our lack of finishing 
throughout the season, we stuck 
to our motto and finished the year 
with a bang. 

After lackluster results through¬ 
out the month of October, we 
were able to finish off Gwynedd 
Mercy College 4-0 on senior night 
to close out our season with a 
win for the first time since 2005. 
Three seniors recorded goals in the 
well-deserved victory, a huge ac¬ 
complishment for the entire senior 
class. 

Until this year, no senior on 
the team had won a game in Oc¬ 
tober. Senior Rio Tomlin, who 
recorded his first goal of the year 
against Gwynedd Mercy, endured 
three years of the hex and hoped 
the team could turn it around this 
season. 

“Our team has consistently mn 
into a wall once the leaves start 
to fall. October has been horrible 
since my freshman year. We made 
it a priority to get a win this year,” 
said Tomlin 

On October 12, we finally man¬ 
aged to end the October curse and 
achieve a 2-0 victory over Hood 
College. Despite an extremely 
muddy field and rainy conditions, 
which has become an expectation 
when stepping onto Winton Hill 
Field, sophomore Luke Waddell 
and freshman Greg Hess tallied 
scores to earn an elusive October 
victory. 

“Getting a win this month was 
great because it shows we don’t 
just give up after a few losses. The 
team can be resilient and pick up 
wins later in the year, “said senior 
midfielder Aaron Bray. 

Even though the team won in 


October, we failed to reach play¬ 
offs once again. Despite being 1-1 
in conference play at one point this 
year, we struggled to win confer¬ 
ence games. 

Assistant Landmark Confer¬ 
ence Commissioner Joel Cook- 
son called men’s soccer, “one of 
the most competitive Landmark 
sports.” Six points separated the 
top-four teams in the 2007 stand¬ 
ings, and just three points sepa¬ 
rated the top three in 2008. Our 
conference games were the hard- 
fought matches we’ve become 
accustomed to, but we were once 
again unable to reach playoffs. 

Solid team defense through¬ 
out the season allowed us to keep 
games close. We gave up only 30 
goals in seventeen games this year, 
a number that came within two 
goals of the all time school record 
for least number of goals conced¬ 
ed. The 2002 squad holds the re¬ 
cord of 28 goals conceded over its 
entire season, but that team played 
just 16 games on the year. 

“The defense played as a cohe¬ 
sive unit all year. They were able 
to win balls and distribute from the 
back,” said Head Coach Dan Du¬ 
bois. 

Holding together the back line 
were center-backs Chad Kohr and 
Chris Engle. With Engle graduat¬ 
ing this year, junior Kyle Roberts, 
starting right back and major piece 
of the back line, sees a big hole to 
fill. 

“Chris’s athleticism would 
sometimes make up for mistakes 
in the back. He is definitely a key 
player we will have to replace, but 
I think we have the underclassmen 
to do it,” said Roberts. 

The forwards and midfield¬ 
ers were extremely successful in 
keeping possession of the ball and 
creating scoring opportunities, but 
as a team we simply stmggled 
throughout the season to put the 


ball in the back of the net. We at¬ 
tempted 221 shots on the year and 
only managed to score 23 goals. 
This lack of finishing prevented us 
from winning several close games. 

“At times this season we re¬ 
ally struggled to score goals. The 
chances are there but the final 
touch has been missing,” said se¬ 
nior midfielder Andy Hepner. 

The struggles of this year are 
already being looked at by sev¬ 
eral underclassmen as motivation 
heading into next year. Sopho¬ 
more midfielder Jeff Gring is hop¬ 
ing the team can carry the positives 
into the 2010 campaign. 

“This year’s team is improved 
from last year. From what I have 
seen and heard we have a lot of 
reason to be optimistic about the 
direction of the whole program in 
general,” said Gring. 

Next season the team will only 
return 12 players from this year’s 
squad. This offers a great rebuild¬ 
ing opportunity but also leaves a 
huge gap for many players to step 
up. 

Senior Matt Wren, a solid central 
midfielder who contributed a goal 
during the victory over Gwynedd 
Mercy, believes the experience of 
winning games in October will be 
the biggest part of the program’s 
future success. 

“I am really proud of the impact 


the seniors have left on the pro¬ 
gram and I see a lot of potential 
in the guys returning next year. 
It’s a great feeling to finally win a 


couple games in October, and that 
experience should prove to be in¬ 
valuable to the team’s future suc¬ 
cess,” said Wren. 
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Senior Caleb Davis looks for a pass up field in the men’s 10/31 matchup 
agains Gwynedd Mercy College. 
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The senior men’s soccer players line up for the last time, with their parents, before the start of the 10/31 
game with Gwynedd Mercy College. The seniors would go out with style, winning the game 4-0. 


Wins at a premium for 
women’s soccer in 2009 


By Aimee Radic 


Our team is closing the season 
with a losing record but with a new 
plan. With a record of 5-12 and no 
conference playoffs, we have to 
keep looking forward. 

We know the frue potential of 
our team and realize our short¬ 
comings this season compared to 
seasons in the past. “This season 
is easy to dismiss as a failure, but 
that is incorrect. It was a giant step 
in the competitive evolution of the 
team. Past wins and past perfor¬ 
mances can create a base to go for¬ 
ward but it is not going to win you 
anything in the current year. There 
are 50 division three colleges in 
the Mid-Atlantic region and out of 
all the schedules, we had the sixth 
hardest,” said Head Coach Scott 
McKenzie. 

Although the season came to a 
disappointing end, senior captain, 
Melissa Johnson knows it was 


not a complete loss. “We became 
closer as a team through our loss¬ 
es. I also learned we cannot blame 
losses on each other. The team was 
able to grow up in that way as well. 
But, even through our losses, we 
were still a group of friends play¬ 
ing a sport that we all loved,” said 
Johnson. 

Even though we may not have 
won as much as last year, we have 
grown tremendously. Instead of 
growing apart through our frustra¬ 
tions, we came together to form 
even stronger bonds. We knew 
what it was like to win and now 
know what it is like to lose. That 
type of experience from both ex¬ 
tremes proved very successful for 
the morale of the team. Age was 
unimportant and friendship be¬ 
came natural. This love for the 
team and individual growth was 
consistent through all classes. Se¬ 
nior captain Laura Goodlander 
agrees that the losses made her 


more connected to her teammates. 
“This season, like any other, has 
helped me to grow as a leader and 
a teammate. We had a lot of ups 
and downs this season, but we 
never gave up. This season just 
reinforced my love of the team and 
the game,” said Goodlander. 

Other players used this year to 
work individually on aspects of 
their game and personal fitness 
levels. “This season was a growth 
year for me,” said junior Kristen 
Penska “How much training and 
how much effort I put in to every 
practice and game was my own 
choice. There was not much of 
a competition factor this year, as 
Goose and I split almost equally 
throughout the season. I had to get 
better for me.” 

Sophomore Jennifer Novak de¬ 
scribed the season as a time for 
personal growth on and off the 
field. “It’s been a little stressful 
balancing the soccer season with 


three jobs and classes. Sometimes 
practices were a stress reliever and 
other times practices added a lot of 
stress. It usually depended on the 
day,” said Novak. 

On the broader spectmm, we are 
anticipating next season and look¬ 
ing to leam from our mistakes. We 
will have to move forward with 
effort and motivation. “The influ¬ 
ence of this season on the team has 
yet to be seen. I think it should cre¬ 
ate more motivation for returning 
players to start working hard now. 
If you want full-time results, you 
need to put full-time work in,” said 
McKenzie.Goodlander hopes we 
will continue what was learned this 
season in future years. “I hope this 
[attitude] will stay with the team 
for the future and only strengthen 
their seasons to come,” said Good¬ 
lander. 

During the off-season, we will 
need to focus on endurance and 
strengthening programs. We will 
have to keep our touches on the 
ball fresh and our focus strong. 
During breaks and even during 
summer, soccer has to be a priority. 
We have to try our best to get on 
the field with a team and to always 
make sure conditioning is being 
done for top-level fitness. We need 


to make sure that we come into 
next season with our minds and 
bodies ready for the tasks at hand. 

Penska agrees that we need 
a clear off-season focus. “One, 
we need to go back to the basics. 
Many people have not developed 
the correct soccer skills through¬ 
out their lives. If the basic concept 
does not stick, it is impossible to 
move forward to more complex 
ideas. Two, we need to recruit a 
very strong freshman class. We 
have lost a large class, but in order 
to develop our program we need to 
keep our program strong. This will 
expedite the evolution of a cham¬ 
pionship team,” said Penska. 

McKenzie knows that this team 
is more than just another team in 
the Mid-Atlantic region. “I am 
so proud. Outside of my family, 
there is nothing that makes more 
proud to watch the girls challenge 
themselves in a difficult academic 
atmosphere and also be able to lace 
up their shoes and love the sport 
they play,” said McKenzie. 

The team will continue to work 
hard and plans on coming back 
next season with a new face and 
new, different results. “I love the 
team. That’s all I need to say,” said 
Novak. 
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JCXC places third at Landmarks 

Men’s and women’s cross country teams perform well at championships 


By Douglas Shontz 


The men’s and women’s Cross 
Country Teams prepared all sea¬ 
son in practices and meets in order 
to reach their ultimate goal: suc¬ 
cess at the Landmark Conference 
Championship meet. 

According to the members of 
the team, the success of the season 
comes down to how they finish in 
the championships. 

Sophomore Ceth Parker makes 
this view evident. “The only thing 
I’ll remember is how we finish this 
season. It does not matter until the 
end,” said Parker. 

Head Coach John Cutright, 
along with most of the runners, 


believes the teams compete better 
when the pressure is on. “We mn 
better at championships,” said Cu¬ 
tright. 

Although the teams set their 
goals high and expected to win, 
they came up a bit short. Both 
the men’s and women’s team fin¬ 
ished third out of eight teams at the 
Landmark Championship meet in 
Washington D.C. on October 31st. 

The top runner for the men’s 
team was senior Matt Bailey. Bai¬ 
ley placed fourth in the race and 
was the only Juniata runner in the 
top 10. Following him was Nik 
Klena, Sam Williams, Ceth Parker, 
and Kevin Donahue. The men to¬ 
taled 82 points, falling just 7 points 


shy of second place. 

Rupprecht crossed the line sec¬ 
ond overall in the women’s race, a 
great result for the senior in the 79 
person race. She was followed by 
sophomore Jessica Koenig, who 
also placed in the top ten, finishing 
in ninth place. The next runners 
to finish for the women, in order, 
were Megan McQuillan, Caroline 
Morgan, and Anne Wakabayashi. 
The women totaled 83 points, four 
ahead of fourth place Catholic 
University. 

The weeks leading to the cham¬ 
pionship were vital to the team’s 
solid performance. The meet on 
October 17th in Gettysburg gave 
the teams a good idea of how they 


would do in the championship. 
“This meet should set us up to run 
well during the championship,” 
said Cutright in the days prior to 
the Landmark Championships. 

This was a cold and wet race for 
the teams, and the results reflected 
this. For the men, Bailey led the 
way finishing 13 th out of 316 
runners. The men’s team finished 
12th out of 25 teams, scoring 307 
points. 

Rupprecht led the women’s 
team, finishing 18th out of 289 
runners. The women scored 308 
points and finished 10th out of 28 
teams. 

This was not the result the team 
was looking for. “We have a lot 
of talent on this team and our per¬ 
formance at Gettysburg did not 
reflect our potential. However, I 
do believe that we will leam from 
the race, and it will motivate us 
to perform well at the Landmarks 
and Regionals,” said Bailey after 
the meet. 

The men’s chances of winning 
the championship this year hinged 
on the performance of the fifth 
runner. “It comes down to the fifth 
guy, he has to run a solid race to 
put us in a position to win” said 
Cutright. 

Bailey agrees. “We always have 
four strong runners, but the fifth 
guy is a tossup,” said Bailey. 

The 2009 squad has a lot of the 
same runners returning from last 
year. This gives the team good 
experience because they have been 
close to winning the Landmark 
Championship the past two years. 

Sophomore Ceth Parker, one of 
the key returning runners from last 


year, believes this version of the 
squad is better. “We are a year old¬ 
er and a year wiser,” said Parker. 

The women’s team was run¬ 
ning well in the preceding weeks 
to the Landmark Championships 
and was in a good position to fin¬ 
ish well. 

The team is working really hard 
and well together, despite the inex¬ 
perience of the squad. “A lot like 
two years ago, we are very young.” 
said Rupprecht. 

The best thing that has happened 
for the team is the way the fifth 
runner, junior Anne Wakabayas¬ 
hi, has improved all season. She 
stepped up and finished 29th in the 
Landmark Championships.“Anne 
has made huge improvements for 
the team,” said Rupprecht. 

Despite the improvements, suc¬ 
cess was never a given. “This 
team is better than last year, but 
the conference is better. We could 
mn well and not win, but we could 
mn average and win. They need to 
be tough enough to gut it out and 
win,” said Cutright. 

The members of the team not 
only improved their running, but 
also their team chemistry. “Our 
team is very close this year. We are 
having fun and putting the work 
in.” said Rupprecht. 

The teams will look to follow 
their solid performance at the 
Landmarks with an even better 
performance at the NCAA Mid- 
East Regional Championships 
November 14. Both the men and 
women are optimistic about their 
chances. “They are more of a team 
and more focused than last year,” 
said Cutright. 



PHOTO COURTESY OF MEGAN MCQUILIAN 


The women’s cross country team poses for a photo during the Landmark Conference Championships. 


Despite small size, Juniata swimming 
team persever through tough times 

New head coach sets out to build a solid foundation for future success 


By Chad Kohr 


With a squad comprised of only 
five members, the Juniata swim 
team understands that wins will 
be hard to come by during the 
2009-10 season. But, no one will 
be checking the box score to gauge 
the team’s victories because this 
group is striving toward individual 
success, cohesiveness and building 
a foundation for future success. 

First year Head Coach Lauren 
O’Donnell was faced with a tough 
task after taking over the swim¬ 
ming program because of the lack 
of numbers. O’Donnell realizes 
that wins will be at a premium this 
season, but she has established a 
set of goals to ensure future suc¬ 
cess. 

“Even if you have the five most 
talented swimmers, you need 
numbers to be able to get results 
in meets. My goal is to build these 
five girls into the strongest swim¬ 
mers they can possibly be so the 
five of them can lead what will 
hopefully be a big recmiting class 
next year,” said O’Donnell. 


The members of the team have 
adjusted well to O’Donnell and see 
a lot of potential in her as a coach. 
Lindsay Cooper, the lone junior 
and only member of the squad that 
has more than one year of colle¬ 
giate experience, was upset with 
the lack of numbers in the program 
this year, but is extremely happy 
with O’Donnell’s contributions to 
the team already. 

“When we had our first team 
meeting, there were 13 or 14 girls 
there, and I was excited about the 
potential of this season, but when 
we realized how much time and 
work was expected from us, peo¬ 
ple started dropping off.” 

“Coach has a lot of experience 
and understands what it takes to 
be good. She’s been very helpful 
to us. She takes what we say into 
consideration and makes changes 
for the better. We all tmst that she 
has our best interest in mind,” said 
Cooper. 

O’Donnell is okay with the drop 
off and is confident the team will 
persevere through tough times. 
She feels like her transition as the 


new coach has gone smoothly. 

“Coming into a new program, 
you present new ideas and set new 
expectations. There will always 
be people who disagree, but I’ve 
compromised with them, which 
has made the transition smooth. 
We just hope to achieve the per¬ 
sonal goals we set and have all our 
swimmers establish their personal 
best times by the end of the year,” 
said O’Donnell. 

Sophomore Evan Beatty is one 
of three members on the team 
returning from last year. Beatty 
is happy with the adjustments 
O’Donnell and her are making to 
her techniques. Her improvements 
were realized in her first place fin¬ 
ish in the 1000 Freestyle during the 
season opening tri-meet against 
Cabrini College and Mansfield 
University. 

“We’re adjusting really well to 
coach. She’s open to comments 
and to changing things in order 
to achieve better results. We’ve 
bumped my yardage and changed 
my intervals in practice in order 
to do what’s more beneficial for 


me,” said Beatty. 

O’Donnell sees this season as an 
opportunity to build a strong foun¬ 
dation for the future by developing 
each current member of the team 
into solid swimmers and leaders. 

“These five girls are the founda¬ 
tion for the future of our program. 
We have no seniors, so all five girls 
will be returning next year. They 
are sticking through this season 
and working really hard to im¬ 
prove. They will be what we build 
off of for the future success of this 
program as we look to bring in a 
large, strong recmiting class for 
next year,” said O’Donnell. 

Leadership and cohesiveness as 
a team has been a huge strength 
throughout the year. The members 
of the team feel that everyone is 
stepping up as a leader and dis¬ 
playing support for their fellow 
swimmers nicely. 

“We’re such a small team that 
we function well without one spe¬ 
cific leader. We all get along re¬ 
ally well and avidly support each 
other. There are no issues on this 
team and I don’t foresee any,” said 


Beatty. 

According to O’Donnell, the 
two freshmen members of the 
team have stepped up as leaders 
and solid performers. Freshman 
Mel Bresnahan earned third place 
finishes in the 100 and 200 yard 
backstroke as well as taking part in 
the 200 yard medley relay team’s 
second place finish during the Oc¬ 
tober 31 tri-meet versus Susque¬ 
hanna University and McDaniel 
College. 

“Our two freshmen are stepping 
into their roles and really handling 
the understood leadership role 
well. There is no real distinction 
between upperclassmen and un¬ 
derclassmen on our team,” said 
O’Donnell. 

Although building this solid 
foundation is a strenuous process 
that will force the team to struggle 
throughout the season, each mem¬ 
ber is optimistic about the future of 
the program. 

“Coach O’Donnell is a great 
coach. She is going to do good 
things for this program,” said Coo¬ 
per. 
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Youth is no excuse for men’s basketball 

Despite only four returning upperclassmen, Eagles anticipate success 


By Nick Talisman 


The Juniata men’s basketball 
team enters a new season very 
proud of how its offseason train¬ 
ing went. The squad is looking to 
prove that it will succeed this sea¬ 
son despite having a very young 
team. 

Besides seniors Jeff Berkey 
and Ryan Jones, and junior Bmce 
Knowles, the team is comprised 
entirely of underclassmen. 

“Lack of experience is no rea¬ 
son we can’t be a good team, so 
we just need to focus on what we 
can get better at and the aspects of 
the game that we can improve on 
individually and as a team,” Ber¬ 
key said. 

The team’s offseason training 
has two very important off court 
areas. One is running, where the 
goal is for all big men to mn the 
mile in 5:45, and all guards and 
wing players have to run the mile 
in at least 5:30. This year every 
single person made the time suc¬ 
cessfully. 

The other half of the off court 
training regimen is weight training, 
and even with an entirely different 
lifting routine and schedule the 
team was very pleased with their 
progress.“The offseason training 
went very, very well, I can hon¬ 
estly say we’ve had a tremendous 
offseason even at this early stage. 


Teams don’t get much younger 
than this, but these guys are truly 
putting in the effort to succeed,” 
said Head Coach Greg Curley. 

Even though the offseason train¬ 
ing has gone well, the Eagles do 
not start their season until Novem¬ 
ber 16th against Seton Hill, and 
there is still plenty of preparation 
left. 

The team has had one very sig¬ 
nificant event so far this season, 
as they played in a scrimmage 
against several successful basket¬ 
ball alumni. Many of the most 
successful players to come through 
the basketball program came back 
to play against the current squad. 
The current team was able to keep 
the game close too, a very good 
sign for them. 

“It really was one of the best ex¬ 
periences I’ve had as a coach here 
at Juniata. To see all these proud 
alumni come back here was a tmly 
amazing experience for me and I 
believe it was for our current play¬ 
ers as well. It’s always a good thing 
for young players to be around 
guys who have had success at the 
program,” Curley said. 

After the scrimmage, the team 
had the opportunity to have dinner 
with the alumni, and had a unique 
opportunity to pick the brains of 
players who had been successful 
in the program, a huge advantage 
for a team that is as young as this 


year’s squad. 

“We have a whole new attitude 
this year, and since we’re starting 
from scratch the most important 
thing at this point is to worry about 
what we can do internally, the fo¬ 
cus on opponents is secondary/ 4 
said Berkey. 

The team does have several 
sophomores, some of whom had 


significant playing time last year. 
It seems likely they will be asked 
to carry a lot of the load alongside 
Berkey and Jones. 

“Experience is a big factor, even 
though we’re a young team, any 
experience they have or may have 
can be used to our advantage. The 
things they did last year, they need 
to improve on, and they also need 


to expand their game in order to 
help us,” Berkey said. 

“I’ve always told my guys a loss 
isn’t a loss unless you fail to leam 
from it, and I think that can apply 
to last season as well,” said Curley. 
“I think the guys learned a lot from 
their experiences last year and this 
offseason and I really hope that 
pays off this year.” 


Flash Sports Quiz: 

1. How many “save second base” shirts were sold at the Dig Pink 
event? 

2 . What is the men’s soccer team’s motto? 


Answers: 
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3. By how many points did the women’s basketball team win their 
first scrimmage? 


4 . Who was the top finisher at the Landmark Conference Champion¬ 
ship for the men’s cross country team? 


5 . Out of 50 teams, what did the women’s soccer team rank concern¬ 
ing difficulty of schedule in the Mid-Atlantic region? 


Eagles make positive changes, over 
come adversity during preseason 


► from JCWB page 16 


did not emphasize enough. It is 
safe to say that we have become 
comfortable with what we were 
doing in past years, and that should 
make us worry. Now, we are out of 
our comfort level every second of 
practice. Coach Young-Uhrich and 
Coach Mazaheri have definitely 
pushed us preseason. 

As Division III athletes we 
would only experience what Di¬ 
vision I athletes experience by 
watching their games played on 
ESPN. Now we are able to work 
with someone who has been 
around a Division I program for 
two years, not everyone gets an 
opportunity like this. 

Another aspect that has changed 
for us this year is that our team is 
compromised of 11 players. Last 
year at this time we had 16 poten¬ 
tial players competing for a spot on 
the team. This drastically changes 
the way we play. With promising 
sophomore Kelsey Roman out for 


the entire season due to a reoccur¬ 
ring ACL injury, we are only able 
to suit up ten players to practice. 
We have just enough players to 
scrimmage at practice, and no less 
can be afforded. 

Rotan has taken care of the team 
thus far, with the responsibility of 
the team laying on her shoulders. 
She understands the pros and cons 
of being a part of such a small 
team, and she is ready to make it 
work. “I like it [being the only se¬ 
nior] to an extent, I know I have 
most of the control, but I wish I 
also had fellow seniors to back me 
up but that is what Jen and Erin are 
for. I feel like everyone looks up to 
me and I have a lot of expectations 
to uphold,” said Rotan. 

After more than two weeks of 
straight practicing, we could not 
have be more excited for our first 
scrimmage. On Oct. 31 during 
Homecoming Weekend at Juniata, 
JCWB traveled to Westminster 
College to finally get some min¬ 
utes in. The outcome of the scrim¬ 


mage was amazing. 

The first thing we noticed was 
that the other team had 15 play¬ 
ers against our ten, but our ten 
was more than enough to get the 
job done. We were 35+ points 
better than Westminster; that re¬ 
ally helped us to believe that all 
the hard work was finally paying 
off. 

Junior, Jen Hnatuck, said “It 
all started on defense with stops 
and communication. This cre¬ 
ated a successful offense in which 
we pushed the ball and passed it 
around. It involved all of our team¬ 
mates.” 

With beginning a new season, 
new goals are always set. Some 
things never change, getting to 
the Landmark Championship and 
winning is not only our goal, but 
it is our purpose of the season. 
This purpose can take us further 
than we have ever been. By go¬ 
ing further into the season we will 
be able to set more goals for our¬ 
selves. 


By the Numbers 


E 

number of seniors returning 
for the men’s basketball team 
for the 2009-10 season. 

5 

number of members on the 
women’s swim team. 


3D 

number of goals conceded by 
the men’s soccer team, the 
least since 2002. 

0 

number of losses by the field 
hockey team in Landmark 
Conference play. 
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Guess who? - 

(right): Can you 
name this Juniata 
professor? This 
campus personal¬ 
ity will be revealed 
on www.juniatian. 
com. 

(left): Last issue’s 
“Guess Who?” is 
Donna Weimer, pro¬ 
fessor of communi¬ 
cation. 
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Baker Food Wins Prestigious Award, 
Students Still Digesting News 


By Bennett Rea 


I don’t know about you, but 
I am pretty damn surprised it is 
November already. Just a few 
more weeks until Thanksgiving 
break, and then it’s pretty much 
December right after we get 
back. Crazy. 

That certainly doesn’t leave us 
much time before getting out of 
here for a ridiculously long Win¬ 
ter break, and I’m sure the com¬ 
ing weeks will be completely de¬ 
void of work and busyness. So, I 
am just going to have to list some 
wonderful things to do before 
Thanksgiving break, because we 
all know Juniata is always willing 
to give us free time! 

Now, I’m not talking about the 
regular activities, events or speak¬ 
ers that Juniata or clubs bring to 
campus. You can find out about 
all that stuff just by reading the 
Announcements (because every¬ 
one certainly reads those every 
morning). No, I am going to give 
you a list of things to do that are 
not Juniata-provided activities. 

1. Go to the Cliffs 

If you haven’t been there, 
well...you should have been 
there by now. But for those of 
you who haven’t gone at all, or 
just this semester, now is the time. 
It’s going to start snowing soon 
(that one day does not count) and 
the Cliffs will get a little treacher¬ 
ous as time goes on.. .do you re¬ 
ally want to be the second kid to 
fall off in two years?? If you do, 
please let me know, because that 
will definitely give us something 
to write about for next issue. 

2. Head to State College 

The biggest nearby attraction 
for Juniata college students is... 
another college. But that’s fine. 
It’s nice to visit there, go into ac¬ 
tual stores and legitimate restau¬ 


rants, and then get the hell back to 
our Juniata bubble of safety and 
smiles. 

3. Go to the Peace Chapel 

It is really quite beautiful up 
there. At night, all you can see 
are the stars, the moon and the 
glow of Wal-Mart’s obnoxiously 
fluorescent lights. 

4. Eat Some Real, Pennsylva¬ 
nia Scrapple 

You aren’t really a Pennsylva¬ 
nian if you haven’t gotten “scrap¬ 
ple” at one of the various diners/ 
breakfast joints around Juniata. 
What is scrapple? It is, “tradition¬ 
ally a mush of pork scraps.. .The 
mush is formed into a semi-solid 
congealed loaf, and slices of the 
scrapple are then pan-fried before 
serving,” (Thanks to Wikipedia. 
This is the first time it’s been 
okay to use you as a reference 
for years). It has the consistency 
of Kix cereal. But it is made of 
meat. Meat Kix. Try it. 

5. Go Camping 

This may or may not be on this 
list because I was running out of 
ideas and then ran into someone 
who was going camping. May 
or may not. Regardless, it is defi¬ 
nitely a fim thing to do. Some 
popular camping sites might be: 
the area near the rope swing, 
Knox Stadium and TKep’s yard. 
The front of Ellis also seems to 
be remarkably popular for about 
a week in November. 

Well, that certainly looks like a 
neat list. And it is actually even 
a little useful, which is probably 
a first (and last) for this column. 
Don’t worry - I’ll be back to my 
utterly useless lists in the next 
issue. Or maybe not. I never, 
ever think that far ahead with 
these things, which is something 
you’ve never noticed, I’m sure. 


By John T. Huffstetler 


Juniata’s Baker Refectory re¬ 
cently won the International Col¬ 
legiate King award for “Superior 
Foodstuffs” by the Foodstuffs In¬ 
stitute of New York City. Thou¬ 
sands of colleges across the world 
are eligible for the renowned ICK 
award, but it appears Baker alone 
cooked up the quality and skill 
to merit the designation. When 
told, students stopped chewing, 
shocked. 

Sophomore Julia Miller, mouth 
agape, looked at her plate, then up, 
then at her plate, then up. “No.” 

Like many students, she was 


nearly speechless. Yet some react¬ 
ed with much intensity. 

“You have got to be kidding!” 
freshman Charlie French yelled, so 
excited he slammed his fork down 
on the table. 

Still emotional, he asked how 
to broaden his appreciation for the 
exquisite repertoire of the refec¬ 
tory. “What did they give them to 
try? I would like to know!” 

A panel of culinary experts trav¬ 
els each year to different colleges 
and impersonates parents of pro¬ 
spective students in order to taste 
test select dishes. Since there was 
no telling when they may arrive, 
the quality of Baker’s food had to 


remain superb for the entire year. 

There were many top colleges in 
the running, including such famed 
culinaiy institutions as Le Cordon 
Bleu and The Culinary Institute 
of the Americas. Juniata repre¬ 
sentatives attribute the success to 
a number of factors, including a 
trained staff, operational machines, 
and fresh foodstuffs. 

Senior Jack McGuire questioned 
why the award hadn’t come soon¬ 
er. “I’ve had to eat at this place for 
four years, I know what this food is 
like, and now this?” 

Since Sodexo provides most of 
the food served in Baker Refec¬ 
tory and since most schools have 
a similar food service provider, the 
award downplays nutrition and 
quality. Instead, the award focuses 
on preparation and presentation. 

Some examples of criteria in¬ 
clude color scheme, balance, and 
overall visual appeal. For example, 
if there are only yellow and brown 
food options, or if a large piece of 
chicken outweighs a small pile of 
linguini, points could be deducted. 
There are even exotic categories 
like pepperoni spacing and consis¬ 
tent sauce coverage. 

One food server told the secret 
to her recipe for success. “They 
just tell me how much to put on the 
plate, and I make sure I don’t put 
on too much or too little.” 

She went on to explain the dif¬ 
ficulty of this deceptively simple 
notion. “Some of the biggun’s look 
upset, but if they want more they 
can just come back and get sec¬ 
onds.” She said in her experience 
many come back for seconds, “So 
there’s gotta be something tasty in 
there.” 

The ICK award was presented 
to the entire Food Service staff at 
a special reception. Sodexo fit¬ 
tingly catered the dinner and even 
provided a pre-made cake with the 
word “Congratulations” on it. 


IN CARS WITH OTHERS BY ERIN BURT 
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JC lacks lax 

ill lacrosse be a new sport? 
SPORTS-PAGE 14 



Alumni spotlight 

1927 grad, looks back 
NEWS-PAGE 3 




Battle of the Bands 

Psych club fundraiser rocks out 
f A&E - PAGE 9 
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Dressed to kill 


ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 


The Hellbenders Rugby team hosted their annual Rugby Formal on Saturday, Nov. 7. The tournament 
was a fundraiser for the Huntingdon House. Above Hellbender junior Brittany Rusczyk has the ball in 
and is fighting for it in the center of the maul. The other Hellbenders helping Rusczyk are sophomores 
Anne Mueller and Nyssa Matter and freshmen Hilary Smith, Kelsey Myers and Elizabeth Greenlee. 


Kepple, Lakso, 
Hille stay to ‘13 


By Claire Wayman 


President Tom Kepple, Provost 
James Lakso and John Hille, the 
executive vice-president of enroll¬ 
ment and retention, have renewed 
their contracts until 2013. The Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee on the Board 
of Trustees made the decision on 
Oct. 23. 

Kepple is pleased to renew 
his contract. “I think in the end it 
was the right thing to do for a lot 
of reasons. I think Juniata has a 
lot of momentum going forward 
at the moment and yet because of 
the economy there is a lot of un¬ 
certainty in higher education. The 
Board in particular wanted to have 
the same team in place for the next 
couple of years, which I think 
makes a lot of sense,” said Kepple. 

Kepple’s goals for the next three 
years include achieving expected 
enrollment levels, implanting a 
capitol campaign for raising the 
endowment and helping to make 
a smooth transition for the next 
president. 


Kepple also wishes to explore 
opportunities for master programs. 
“I think we need to continue work¬ 
ing on those and determine if they 
are the right thing for us to do and 
if we can do them. So that’s a big 
part of what we want to accom¬ 
plish,” said Kepple. 

He will ultimately retire in 2013 
and hopes to consult in higher edu¬ 
cation and peruse painting and vol¬ 
unteering. 

Hille is also happy to renew his 
contract. “I made a commitment 
to try to be an agent for change to 
the College, and I felt like we’ve 
accomplished a great deal,” said 
Hille. 

He feels that his talents will be 
beneficial to the College during the 
difficult economic times. “I can ap¬ 
ply [those talents] to help the Col¬ 
lege get through those challenging 
times and to come out even ahead 
of where we are now,” said Hille. 

One of Hille’s goals for the next 
three years is to fully develop a re- 


► see CONTRACTS page 4 


SiM: back in action, but scaled back 

PA state budget provides funds , allows Science in Motion’s revival 


By Leah Fusco 


Science in Motion (SiM), a pro¬ 
gram that takes science labs and 
equipment to local schools, was 
cancelled for nearly three weeks 
in October. Funding for SiM had 
dried up in the wake of the Penn¬ 
sylvania state budget crisis. Then 
SiM received notification of avail¬ 
able funds that were previously 
nonexistent. SiM is now back in 
action, although the program has 
been altered due to reduced fund¬ 
ing this year. 

SiM serves school districts that 
cannot afford to pay for science 
equipment. The program enables 
students to have lab experience 
who otherwise would not have ac¬ 
cess to it. 

Two hundred and fifty similar 
programs were cut from the state 
budget, but SiM was not. Instead, 
SiM received a lesser amount of 
funding this year. The SiM staff 
does not know exactly where 
the legislators found the money. 
Chemistry Mobile Educator Tara 
Fitzsimmions said, “We know that 
the money came from the [Penn¬ 
sylvania] General Assembly, but 


that’s all we know.” 

SiM has not actually received 
the state funds yet and will not 
for months. In the mean time, Ju¬ 
niata College will front the money 
for SiM’s functions. For the first 
year ever, SiM has to make up 
the difference in funds by charg¬ 
ing schools a subscription fee. 
Conaway and Fitzsimmons ex¬ 
pect the subscription fee to reduce 
the number of schools SiM will 
serve. “We’ll be finding out more 
about that in the near future,” said 
Fitzsimmons. 

SiM’s delayed teaching sched¬ 
ule began the first week of No¬ 
vember instead of September. As 
the state budget dispute dragged 
on earlier this semester, the entire 
SiM staff and 21 students were 
laid off for about three weeks. 

“The whole place was shut 
down and locked up like a drum,” 
said Biology Mobile Educator, 
Sharon Conaway. The delay left 
the SiM staff scrambling to kick¬ 
off the program as soon as possible 
when the funding returned. 

Conaway said, “We had to order 


► see SIM page 2 
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Tara Fitzsimmons, the Chemistry Mobile Educator at Science in Mo¬ 
tion, performs a fire demo with lycopodium powder, crushed fern 
spores. Science in Motion is a program funded by the government 
that sends labs and the equipment and chemicals to local schools 
to perform the labs. 


Juniata 

considers 

Master’s 

programs 

By Julie Cramer 


Juniata may soon be offer¬ 
ing Master’s degree programs 
in four different areas, two on- 
campus and two off. The four 
programs would be in non¬ 
profit management, science ed¬ 
ucation, international business 
and accounting. 

The two most likely pro¬ 
grams are in accounting and 
international business. Due to 
a recent law passed in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, by 2012 all accounting 
students in the state will have 
to have completed 150 credit 
hours in order to graduate. 
As a result, most accounting 
students will have to stay an 
extra year in college for their 
undergraduate degree. If the 
accounting Master’s program 
is instituted at Juniata, these 


► see MASTER’S page 5 
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Student wants credits for new club 

Mock Trial provides pre-law students opportunities to gain courtroom-like experiences 


By Bethany Noelle Meloche 


Mock Trial is an activity that 
high schools and colleges around 
the county take part in. They re¬ 
hearse arguing a simulated court 
case and ultimately compete 
against each other. Competitions 
take place in a real courthouse with 
a bona fide judge. 

Mock Trial club has been started 
for the first time at Juniata with 
a team of students working on a 
murder case. Pre-law students and 
Juniata’s own law alumni are ex¬ 
cited about the opportunities this 
club offers. 

David Sill, a sophomore and 
the President of Mock Trial, is al¬ 
ready looking into the possibility 
of making it a class for credit. Sill 


participated in Mock Trial for four 
years in high school. He said that 
it demands an ability to respond 
quickly to the strategies of the op¬ 
posing team. “Mock Trial is an im¬ 
promptu performance that utilizes 
communication and thinking skills 
on the spot,” said Sill. “It’s more 
like a drama when you think about 
it—it’s an intense story.” 

Charles A. Dana Professor of 
Politics, J. Jackson Barlow, is the 
faculty advisor for Mock Trial 
and the pre-law adviser. He is en¬ 
thusiastic about what the club of¬ 
fers students. “I think any student 
would benefit from it. For students 
thinking about law school, it gives 
them a taste of what law may be 
like. It’s a slice of the legal profes¬ 
sion that I think is useful for them 


to be aware of,” said Barlow. 

Although the club was only cre¬ 
ated this semester, Sill is already 
trying to convince faculty to make 
it a class for credit next year. “You 
can make a class if you want to, 
you just need a faculty member 
who wants to do it,” said Sill. “I 
know there are a lot of lawyers in 
the area who would love to help 
teach the class.” 

But support for the class will not 
be coming from its own advisor, 
Barlow, who said “no” to the idea. 
“I don’t think it’s appropriate as an 
undergraduate course. I think we 
need to keep it clear that there are 
curricular activities and extracur¬ 
ricular activities—this is extracur¬ 
ricular,” said Barlow. “We don’t 
teach law at the undergraduate 
level; I think the expectation is that 
we would be teaching law. That 
is something that the law schools 
and the American Bar Association 
don’t want us to do, and they have 
said that.” 

Sill, who plans to go to law 
school himself, said that it does 
not need to be a pre-law class. “We 
want to make it a communication 
and logic class. We would not 
put it in the politics department; 
it would be in the communication 
department.” Sill said that law 


schools are looking for people who 
can think and communicate effec¬ 
tively. Candidates who ace the law 
school interview will win out over 
others who have resumes on equal 
footing, Sill said. 

Sill pointed out that there are 
other colleges that offer Mock Tri¬ 
al as a class for credit, and said that 
offering credit provides incentive 
for students to participate. “Like 
how the Juniatian and Model UN 
have credits, it makes it easier to 
meet. Having a credit incentive 
would help getting everyone to¬ 
gether and a devoted team,” said 
Sill. 

“It would be great to have more 
people, but right now we have 
enough people for a team, so there 
is enough desire for us to com¬ 
pete,” said freshman Scott An¬ 
drews. For Andrews, credits being 
offered would not make a differ¬ 
ence. “It’s just something I enjoy. 
I’m sure some other people, if they 
are border-line, they would join for 
that reason.” 

Nora Davidson, a sophomore, 
participated in Mock Trial for 
two years in high school and sup¬ 
ports the idea of making it a credit 
course. “A lot of the high schools 
that we played against did have it 
as a credit class. To make it a class 


would give us a better chance at 
winning.” Davidson said that her 
high school team never won a 
competition. “People that make it 
a class put a lot more time and ef¬ 
fort into it, and they’re a lot better 
at it,” said Davidson. 

Sill is encouraging discussions 
on the pros and cons of making 
Mock Trial an official class. “We 
have to decide whether making 
it a class would make it better or 
worse,” he said. In addition, Sill 
would have to find a faculty mem¬ 
ber who would be willing to offer 
Mock Trial as a class for credit. “If 
it is a class my goal would be to 
have it next year. I think it’s an ex¬ 
cellent program that’s very effec¬ 
tive; now it’s a matter of figuring 
out what is best for us. Having a 
class component I think would fa¬ 
cilitate the logistics of mock trial.” 

The group has a lot of support 
behind it, whichever way they go. 
Law alumni are already working 
with the team, including Hunting¬ 
don County’s District Attorney, 
George Zanic. 

“I’m looking forward to this as a 
way of getting alumni and students 
working together on an activity 
and getting to know each other. I 
think this is a great opportunity for 
them,” said Barlow. 


Why do you participate in clubs on campus? 

They look great on my 

11% 


resume. 



They’re fun. 

. 50% 

1 get to meet inter¬ 
esting people. 

1 don’t have time for 
clubs, I’ve got too 
much work! 

J 21% 


_J 18% 
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Grand theft television in South Hall 

Students, resident director, unsure of whereabouts of stolen property 


By David Hatem 


On the night of Oct. 25, at 
around 11:30 p.m., the South Hall 
television was stolen from the 
lounge. While this is a significant 
loss for the students, the South Hall 
Residence Director Neil Rager re¬ 
mains positive. 

“South is our own community. 
We take pride in the things in our 
building,” said Rager. 

The culprit has not been caught 
and no suspects have been de¬ 


termined, but progress is being 
made towards finding the televi¬ 
sion. 

“All students have been very 
helpful. There has been a lot of 
talking and communication among 
students to try and find the TV. 
The majority of students have 
been very vigilant,” said Rager. 
“I would think that whoever took 
the TV is not from our building. 
People in our residence hall are all 
very good people.” 

A $50 reward has been issued 


for anyone who can give infor¬ 
mation leading to the retrieval of 
the television. The penalty for the 
culprit has yet to be determined. 
Despite the theft, Rager still ex¬ 
pressed his faith in the student 
body. 

“It’s not the majority of students 
stealing things; most students here 
are great people,” he said. “There 
are just some students who make 
mistakes. That and some students 
think that stealing a TV is no big 
deal.” 


Rager’s main concern lies with 
the damage the theft does to Ju¬ 
niata’s budget. 

“This theft indirectly raises the 
cost of education here at Juniata. 
Funds are needed to replace the 
TV, and those funds have to come 
from somewhere. The housing 
budget can’t accommodate for 
a lot of instances like this, so the 
money has to be used from other 
sources..” 

Plans to replace the TV have not 
yet been finalized. 


Who do you think stole 
the TV in South? 
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Where on campus? 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. 


ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 


Science in Motion reinstated 


► from SIM page 1 

supplies, get the teachers’ sched¬ 
ules and schedule with them. We 
had to get our act together.” 

One of the effects of the budget 
cut is that the number of schools 
SiM works with has been de¬ 
creased. Now, SiM serves schools 
within a 25 mile radius of Hunt¬ 
ingdon which is about 25 schools. 
The program formerly covered 
a 35 mile radius. According to 
Fitzsimmons, “We can’t get back 
often enough, I would only see a 
classroom three times a year. We 
shrunk our area a little bit so we 
can get in the [same] classrooms 
more often.” 

The mobile educators are hop¬ 
ing to reach each classroom four 
or five times this year. With more 
visitations Fitzsimmons foresees 
that SiM will “have a greater im¬ 
pact on the students.” 

Conaway said, “If we’re go¬ 
ing to make a difference in PSSA 


(Pennsylvania System of School 
Assessment) scores and the sci¬ 
ence that the kids leam, [we have] 
got to be there.” 

In response to the budget cut, 
Senior Biology Lab Assistant, Jen 
Kline, said she is going to “watch 
what I’m ordering and check 
prices better.” Kline thinks further 
discussion about how to spend 
their money will keep SiM safe 
and operating. Kline said she and 
her team are “really excited to be 
back and trying to get everything 
the way it was before.” 

SiM has been funded by the state 
every year. According to Conaway, 
“It is always a fight because we are 
not set in stone at the state. It’s a 
political battle every time and 
that’s been since 1997.” 

Every year corporations in the 
area, trustees and Juniata alumni 
allocate a certain amount of earned 
income tax credit to SiM, as a non¬ 
profit program, instead of giving 
it to the state. Unfortunately, tax 


credit allocation has been cut se¬ 
verely in the state budget as well. 
This year SiM expects to receive 
only a third of what they got last 
year from the tax credits. 

SiM plans to continue to work 
with the state government and 
hopes for future inclusion in the 
state budget. Fitzsimmons said, 
“That’s looking less and less like¬ 
ly. The subscription program that 
we’re starting with the schools is 
our new avenue.” 

SiM, along with the College, is 
currently working on a contract 
including a fee for participating 
schools. “The fee this year is not 
that high because we did get some 
money from the state, but if we 
don’t get funding from the state 
[in the future], schools will have to 
pay more,” said Fitzsimmons. 

The fee may potentially become 
a problem because, according to 
Conaway, “[The schools] don’t 
have the tax base or the money to 
pay for us.” 
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1927 Juniata graduate alive and well 

104 year-old alumnus reminisces about her blue and golden college years 


By Alex Shope 


Elizabeth “Betty” McCarture 
Kuchnoel, class of 1927, is cur¬ 
rently Juniata’s oldest alumni at 
age 104. Despite her advanced 
age, Kuchnoel said that she is still 
“kicking.” 

Kuchnoel graduated during a 
period in history when it was un¬ 
usual for women to obtain college 
degrees. While women now out- 



Elizabeth “Betty” McCarture is 
Juniata’s oldest know alum. This 
photo was taken of McCarture for 
her senior portrait and was printed 
in the 1927 edition of the Alfarata. 


number men on campus, Elizabeth 
was part of the minority. 

Due to the unfortunate death of 
both of her parents, Kuchnoel was 
raised by her maternal grandpar¬ 
ents. She said that Juniata always 
played a large role in her life. 

“Juniata had always been sort 
of part of the family. My brother 
is named after two Juniata gradu¬ 
ates. The high school where I went 
wasn’t a very good school and Ju¬ 
niata graduates were sent there to 
teach. There weren’t any hotels for 
them to stay in, so they stayed with 
my family,” said Kuchnoel. 

Kuchnoel, who grew up in 
Mountaindale, PA, owes her col¬ 
lege education to a female gradu¬ 
ate from Gettysburg College who 
also lived with her family for a 
time. “The way I happened to go 
there [Juniata], we had a girl from 
Gettysburg College who lived 
with us, and she convinced my 
grandparents that I was college 
material. Then I was parceled out 
to [stay with] one of the sons who 
lived in Huntingdon and found 
myself at Juniata College,” said 
Kuchnoel. 

In the 1920s, Juniata was a very 
different place from the college 
campus that current students are 
familiar with. “I knew one girl 


during my time at Juniata who 
got caught smoking a cigarette 
and was escorted off campus back 
home. Dances were forbidden,” 
said Kuchnoel. 

During the 1920s, Juniata was 
still a private Christian school. The 
campus was also much smaller. “I 
liked that [Juniata was] a Christian 
school. I liked their attitudes. I 
also liked the president of the col¬ 
lege, Martin Bmmbaugh, who was 
the ex-govemor of Pennsylvania. 
He knew everybody and would 
bring his friends to preach to the 
student body,” said Kuchnoel. 

Kuchnoel then went on to de¬ 
scribe her time at Juniata as “se¬ 
vere.” “I was starved because the 
people I lived with looked at me 
as excess baggage. I was looked 
down on all the time I was here. 
But it never occurred to me to quit 
school. I was going to get my de¬ 
gree regardless, so I put up with 
being starved,” said Kuchnoel. 
Despite the hardships, she perse¬ 
vered and graduated in 1927 with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree, majoring 
English, Latin, French and Social 
Studies. 

Because Kuchnoel was a wom¬ 
an, she was only allowed to be a 
day student. She attended classes 
during the day but would return to 


the family she lived with at night. 

“I was a very good student. Af¬ 
ter my first year, the president of 
the college called my high school 
and told them to send more people 
like me,” said Kuchnoel. 

Upon completion of her degree, 
Kuchnoel was offered a job as the 
Latin teacher at Huntingdon High 
School, which she respectfully de¬ 
clined. 

“I had already committed to go¬ 
ing back home and being the head 
of the English department. I felt it 
was my duty to go home and take 
care of my grandmother who was 
aging. I made her last days pleas¬ 
ant. I renovated the house and 
took her on trips,” said Kuchnoel. 

Kuchnoel held that position at 
Reade Township High School, 
which she had attended, until she 
was forced to retire because of her 
age. She never stopped teaching, 
however. To this day she contin¬ 
ues to teach a Humanities class at 
the retirement community in Lyn- 
den, Washington where she cur¬ 
rently resides. 

“Teaching comes naturally to 
me. I have a way of making my 
own curriculum. I teach them how 
to be able to think on their feet. I 
usually incorporate subjects rang¬ 
ing from geology to Shakespeare,” 


said Kuchnoel. “Teaching keeps 
me young.” 

“You use it or you lose it.” This 
is the saying Kuchnoel follows in 
regards to keeping herself mental¬ 
ly active. “Sometimes I probably 
think too much,” said Kuchnoel. 

Despite being 104 years of age, 
Kuchnoel feels she is living her life 
to its full extent. “I have a terrific 
sense of humor, and I can see the 
funny side in practically every¬ 
thing. That is a very important 
thing in life,” said Kuchnoel. 

On May 17,2010 Kuchnoel will 
turn 105. Her retirement commu¬ 
nity in Lynden is planning a large 
birthday party to celebrate the 
event. 

“I have outlived practically ev¬ 
erybody back there [at Juniata] 
I know. That is one thing about 
being so old, all your friends die 
off and you never find satisfac¬ 
tory replacements for them,” said 
Kuchnoel. 

Decades after graduating from 
Juniata, Kuchnoel is still proud of 
her degree from a small “Chris¬ 
tian school” in rural Pennsylvania. 
“Juniata puts out quality people. I 
really like the college and I’m very 
proud of my degree. I think my 
persistence really paid off,” said 
Kuchnoel. 


JC Celebrates Kwanza 

This Saturday Nov. 21, the African American Student Alli¬ 
ance is sponsoring Kwanza. The event will be held in the Ellis 
Ballroom at 6:30 p.m. Tickets are $6, for students, $4 for chil¬ 
dren and $8 for everyone else. They are available at the Info 
Desk in Ellis Hall. 

There will be dinner of traditional African American foods. 

JC step team will perform an African style dance and there will 
be live African drumming. 

DMS generates 
media in BAC 


“The Historian’s Craft” 

History comes alive through student research 


By Andrew Medlyn 


In the back comer of Bmm¬ 
baugh Academic Center, the 
Digital Media Studio (DMS) 
has been working on videos and 
other media for the College. With 
a staff of just 16, the studio is re¬ 
sponsible for producing a great 
deal of the Juniata website con¬ 
tent. 

DMS produces everything 
from the virtual campus tour 
videos offered online to a recent 
interview with the ‘dome man,’ 
Jake Weller, living behind BAC. 
The Weller interview is likely to 
be featured on the “New York 
Times” Web site. 

The DMS is small for the work 
that it does. There are several 
small working spaces, each with 
a Mac computer featuring the lat¬ 
est in video and other editing soft¬ 
ware. The studio has a number 
of high-end Sony digital movie 
cameras and necessary acces¬ 
sories. The studio also features 
green screen backdrops. 

The studio is part of the mar¬ 
keting department. Leann Foster, 
a production manager, says that 
the staff has a wide variety of 
backgrounds and are not neces¬ 
sarily technology oriented ma¬ 


jors. Foster, who is a producer for 
the studio, said that she had “ex¬ 
tensive media experience prior to 
joining the studio this year.” 

The studio also gives four- 
credit semester internships and 
non-credit internships during the 
summer. Foster says that the cur¬ 
rent project list includes redoing 
some of the virtual video tours, as 
well as keeping the Juniata web¬ 
site up-to-date. 

The studio also collaborates 
with other departments. Shane 
Gallagher, a senior who works 
with the Admissions Department, 
has worked in the past with the 
DMS. 

“The studio collects low reso¬ 
lution film and then I edit it for 
use on the Admissions Depart¬ 
ment YouTube page,” said Gal¬ 
lagher. 

In the past the studio staff 
have also worked for other pro¬ 
ductions. During the summer of 
2007, Juniata students worked as 
production assistants for a Dis¬ 
cover Channel documentary. 
The documentary, “Lincoln,” 
was filmed near Huntingdon on 
the East Broad Top Railroad be¬ 
cause the filmmakers needed a 
site featuring a steam powered 
train for some of the scenes. 


By Kelly O’Shea 


For the 10 students in the His¬ 
tory Department’s Research Semi¬ 
nar, history is more than a hobby; 
it’s blood, sweat and tears. These 
students have invested a great deal 
of time in their research. 

This course is available to senior 
history POEs and is conducted as 
a seminar-style introduction to 
historiography and a fomm in 
which senior history students com¬ 
plete part or their entire senior the¬ 
sis. 

The research seminar, also 
known as “The Historian’s Craft,” 
combines a myriad of differing 
historical topics from different 
time periods. Students review re¬ 
search papers dating back to the 
5th century. “The bulk of these 
projects are researched on the 19th 
century, many focusing on the time 
period between World War II and 
the 1970s,” said Belle Tuten, W. 
Newton and Hazel A. Long profes¬ 
sor of history. 

Research topics also range from 
politics of the Roman Empire to 
an in-depth look at Hilary Clinton. 
“These topics generally spring off 
[a student’s] previous course paper 
or some follow general interest 
in their pursuit to form a research 
topic,” said Tuten. 

Seniors can choose to write a 
one or two semester thesis. If stu¬ 
dents opt for two semesters, they 
conduct research as well. “If you 
enjoy your topic, then two semes¬ 
ters are great; it gives you a little 
more cushion when you hit dead 
ends, but unfortunately some 
students just don’t have two se¬ 
mesters to give,” said Dr. David 
Hsiung, Charles R. and Shirley A 
Knox professor of history. 


The main difference between a 
one or two semester thesis is the 
length of the paper. One-semester 
students need 25 pages, while 
two-semester students need at least 
40. 

“Two-semester papers have to 
be based on primary sources so stu¬ 
dents form their own opinions on 
actual real-life accounts. Whereas 
single-semester papers use second- 
aiy sources to get at their topics,” 
said History Department Chair, Dr. 
David Sowell. 

The 10 seminar students devote 
a majority of their time to their the¬ 
ses. “You just cannot measure the 
time you’ve spent on this project,” 
said senior Taylor Brown. 

Senior Rachel Gressick, one of 
associate professor of history Jim 
Tuten’s students, said the research 
process has been progressing nice¬ 
ly. “Jim Tuten severely edits with 
his critical eye and he also points 
out a lot of stuff you don’t even 
think about, which has been a big 
help for me.” 

However, Gressick revealed that 
there are challenges to the process. 
“Half of my days off were spent 
just calling people; it’s tough to 
get research from archives when 
you’re not a graduate student be¬ 
cause they fear you’ll steal their 
information,” said Gressick. 

Senior Jordan McGowan is 
dedicating two semesters to writ¬ 
ing his thesis under Hsiung’s guid¬ 
ance. “Since Jordan established his 
topic, we’ve been meeting weekly 
to talk about his discoveries and 
frustrations,” said Hsiung. 

Each of the 10 students has his 
or her own faculty member from 
the history department to act as 
thesis advisor. 

“As advisors, we are here to help 


students to understand the broad 
content of their research and sup¬ 
ply them with some general back¬ 
ground information; it’s a very ac¬ 
tive process,” said Sowell. 

Professor Hsiung agrees that the 
partnership between student and 
advisor requires dedication. “I like 
to think of myself as an externally 
imposed deadline; I’m the ax over 
his neck to get something done,” 
said Hsiung. 

Once their research has been 
complied into a frill paper, students 
present their topics at the Liberal 
Arts Symposium. An additional 
avenue students can pursue is 
to apply to the National Confer¬ 
ences of Undergraduate Research 
(NCER) where their research 
could go on to be published, spon¬ 
sored or receive grants. 

These 10 students are not the 
only ones actively researching in 
the history department. In addi¬ 
tion to advising student research, 
Juniata College’s history profes¬ 
sors have been pouring a decent 
amount of their time into develop¬ 
ing some research on their own. 

Hsiung is working on some cur¬ 
rent research of his own 
as well involving the American 
Revolution and environmental 
history. His research follows how 
soldiers and manufacturers during 
the American Independence War 
thought about the natural world 
around them and how it reshaped 
and changed these people. 

“I teach an upper-level course 
on the American Revolution and 
another on North American envi¬ 
ronmental history. I started to see 
the overlap and wanted to bridge 
the gap by researching a topic that 
could appeal to broad audiences,” 
said Hsiung. 
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Care for a spot of the Earl Grey, oP chap? 

Juniata College alumni opens Abigail’s Tea Bar downtown , named after daughter 


By William Campbell 


Abigail’s Tea Bar, owned and 
operated by alumni Pat Shope 4 93 
and her husband Craig, opened in 
the fall of 2008. Located in down¬ 
town Huntingdon, it was named 
after their daughter Abigail. 

Pat and Craig have a history of 
being serious entrepreneurs. Over 
the years, they have owned a num¬ 
ber of businesses together, includ¬ 
ing, most recently, a photography 
business. 

Opening a food-based business 
was not something Pat and Craig 
had ever seriously considered until 
opening Abigail’s. 

“It is one of those things where 
I was looking for a change and 
someone offered to sell me their 
business,” said Pat. 

“We didn’t buy that business, 
but it got us thinking. So we put 
a business plan together,” Craig 
added. 

Abigail’s originally opened in 
2008 offering just tea and scones. 
However, as issues came about 


changes needed to be made. 

“The renovations took too long, 
so we added the restaurant part 
to provide us with revenue while 
we got ourselves established.” Pat 
said. 

Abigail’s now offers a num¬ 
ber of different services. These 
include: small banquets for up to 
50 people, birthday parties, board 
luncheons, Christmas dinners, a 
breakfast buffet, catering, formal 
teas and tea tastings. 

“The breakfast buffet is great. 
The food is fresh and homemade,” 
said senior Amanda Bair. 

Abigail’s has a large and con¬ 
stantly growing drink menu that 
includes over 70 flavors of tea, nu¬ 
merous lattes and specialty drinks. 
Their food menu includes home¬ 
made soups, wraps and desserts. 

“We are very particular about 
our tea and coffee,” Craig said. 

“I went to Seattle to leam how to 
make lattes and other coffee drinks 
and Kentucky to leam about tea,” 
Pat said. 

“I go there for the wraps, and as 


an Italian I know good food,” said 
senior Brian Trinclisti. 

Abigail’s also helps support the 
community by giving 10 percent 
of every Tuesday’s sales to a lo¬ 
cal charity. Recently, these have 
included the humane society, food 
pantries, the Salvation Army and 
Toys for Tots. 

When it comes to running Abi¬ 
gail’s, Pat and Craig work together 
as a team to make sure every task 
is finished. 

“We do a lot of our own mainte¬ 
nance and renovations to help keep 
costs down,” Craig said. “And we 
take on all roles of the business, 
from cooking and waiting to ac¬ 
counting and maintenance.” 

‘There isn’t a job here we 
haven’t done or are not willing to 
do,” Pat said. 

Although not yet discovered 
by many students, Abigail’s is a 
student friendly place to eat. A 10 
percent discount is given to Juniata 
and Dubois Business College stu¬ 
dents every day. 

“Abigail’s has a great atmo¬ 


sphere and the food is amazing,” 
said junior Kristen Penska. 

Like many entrepreneurs, Pat 
and Craig had to make sacrifices 
and lifestyle changes when they 
opened Abigail’s. Pat still retains 
a position at Penn State teaching 
business seminars and Craig is still 
an assistant coach for the College 
baseball team. 

“This is not where we saw our¬ 
selves five years ago, and if you 
ask us where we see ourselves in 
five or ten years we wouldn’t be 
able to tell you,” Pat said. 


In its first year of existence Abi¬ 
gail’s has seen many changes from 
the original business plan. Yet 
everyday Pat and Craig are there 
early to open and late to close. 

“The thing about being an en¬ 
trepreneur is the thrill of creation,” 
said Pat. 

Abigail’s complete drink and 
food menus can be found online at 
www.abigailsatthehub.com. Their 
hours of operation are 8:30 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. daily. Abigail’s is lo¬ 
cated at the comer of Fifth Street 
and Penn Street. 


Would you consider visiting Abigail’s Tea Room 
downtown? 

Yes, it could be my new 
oasis. 

No, it sounds like it 
would be more appropri¬ 
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ate for my grandma. 


Maybe. Is it cheap? 

60% 
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Contracts renewed 



PHOTO COURTESY OF WILLIAM CAMPBELL 

Susanne House, John Hille, Jim Donaldson, Nick Felice, senior Will Campbell and nine juniors and seniors 
from across PA pose for a group photo during the Entrepreneurial Roadmap Retreat. 

JC fosters free enterprise 

JCEL creates educational experience for high school 
students through Pennsylvania Free Enterprise Week 


By Kehan Li 


The College participated in 
the Pennsylvania Free Enterprise 
Week (PFEW) Nov. 7-8 by invit¬ 
ing nine high school students to Ju¬ 
niata’s first Entrepreneurial Road¬ 
map Retreat (ERR). 

“The kickoff of the Entrepre¬ 
neurial Roadmap Retreat was a 
great success and I look forward 
to having the event become an an¬ 
nual event here at Juniata,” said 
Susanne House, Director of Busi¬ 
ness Outreach at Juniata. 

The ERR aims to create an edu¬ 
cational experience for high school 
students to leam about America’s 
private enterprise system and how 
it affects democracy. The program 
instills valuable knowledge by 
participating in challenging expe¬ 
rience through a weekly program. 


“It was exciting to host such 
energetic and creative high school 
students here at Juniata,” said Nick 
Felice, executive director of JCEL. 
“Our ability to draw them to our 
campus and expose them to idea of 
creating value will enlighten how 
they view the world moving for¬ 
ward. The whole weekend truly il¬ 
lustrated our desire to help students 
think, evolve, act.” 

This year, nine juniors and se¬ 
niors from various high schools in 
Pennsylvania traveled to Juniata to 
participate in the PFEW workshop. 
All nine students were personally 
invited by Juniata and all amenities 
were provided. 

The ERR functioned as a com¬ 
petition between all nine students. 
Each student competed through 
the business abstract they created. 
The winner received $20,000 per 


academic school year if they chose 
to attend Juniata. The remaining 
eight students received $5,000 per 
year. 

“The nine student attendees 
were highly motivated and worked 
diligently on their business ab¬ 
stracts,” said House. 

The purpose of the ERR was 
to promote “value creation,” or 
turning an idea into a business. 
While teaching students how to 
do research and leam how to find 
answers by themselves, the ERR 
also hopes to attract students to 
Juniata. During the workshop, all 
nine students were exposed to Ju¬ 
niata’s learning environment, dif¬ 
ferent professors from the business 
department and Juniata’s unique 
JCEL program. 


► see PFEW page 7 


► from CONTRACTS page 1 


tention plan. “We began a com¬ 
mittee about a year and a half ago 
and the committee has outlined a 
number of key objectives to bet¬ 
ter understand how well we are 
fulfilling the expectations of stu¬ 
dents who choose to enroll and 
trying to diminish the numbers of 
students who have to leave, but 
would rather stay, but for person¬ 
al, financial or other reasons, find 
it difficult,” said Hille. 

One program that Hille intends 
to continue is his work in enroll¬ 
ment that started 11 years ago. 
“Trying to keep Juniata afford¬ 
able is a very important objective 
for us,” said Hille. 

The decision of the Board of 
Tmstees came as a surprise to 
Hille. “I think we face some chal¬ 
lenges, but I don’t believe it’s a 
crisis, so I wouldn’t want to give 
the impression that the three of 
us stayed because the College 
would otherwise suffer greatly. 
I think that what we’ve done is 
insurance, more than it is some 
kind of a Band-Aid or what oth¬ 
erwise would be a crisis for the 
College,” said Hille. 

Hille will also retire in 2013 
and hopes to continue paint¬ 
ing, photographing, hiking and 
spending time with his friends 
and family. He also has been 
working on several books and is 
hoping to have them published 
once he retires. 

Lakso agrees that staying at Ju¬ 
niata is a privilege. “I am happy 
for the opportunity. It came as a 
surprise. It wasn’t something I 
was expecting, but I think it was 
the right thing,” said Lakso, “I 
want to focus on getting people to 
pay more attention to the things 
they’re doing, if they are working 
or not working, better writing and 
more experiential opportunities 
for our students, more and better 
internships, more opportunities 
for students and faculty to do re¬ 
search together.” 

David Andrews, the chairman 


of the Board of Trustees, is excit¬ 
ed that these three administrators 
are returning. “The overall feel¬ 
ing from the Board’s perspective 
is a lot of momentum in the Col¬ 
lege; the College has made great 
strides during President Kepple’s 
tenure,” said Andrews. He feels 
their decision has brought much 
elation in the Juniata community. 
“They announced it to faculty 
and staff just last week and there 
was an emption of spontaneous 
applause,” said Andrews. 

Andrews and the Execu¬ 
tive Committee on the Board of 
Tmstees had several reasons for 
asking them to stay until 2013. 
“We did not want to take a chance 
on new leadership when we knew 
we had proven leadership now in 
the Kepple administration. We 
know President Kepple is not 
going to stay forever, but we felt 
that he has been working so hard 
and has some projects that I think 
he would like to see finished as 
well. We felt going through an¬ 
other couple of years to 2013 
would probably be good for him 
as well as the College,” said An¬ 
drews. 

Dr. James Tuten, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of History, is pleased they 
are staying. “I’ll look back at 
which time these folks will have 
been retired and we’ll have some 
perspective on how important 
they were. I have a feeling that 
we’re going to look back and 
think President Kepple may have 
been an extraordinary leader for 
us, and I’m confident that we’re 
going to view Provost Lakso that 
way,” said Tuten. 

Junior Blake Colaianne is 
happy to continue to see the same 
“faces of Juniata” for the next 
few years. “I think the three of 
them have served as great contri¬ 
butions to the Juniata community 
and just seem so approachable,” 
said Colaianne. “We don’t realize 
the huge contribution they make 
every day,” said Colaianne. “We 
don’t realize what Juniata would 
be without them.” 
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Burkhardt’s class receives regional attention 

Research on popular entertainment presented at Northeast Conference 


By Christian Wimer 


Every year, the Northeast Association 
of Business, Economics, and Technology 
holds its two-day conference at the Days 
Inn in State College. This year, Juniata’s 
Dr. Marlene Burkhardt was the conference 
chairperson and vice president of programs. 
The event was held on Oct. 29 and 30, 
2009. It was Burkhardt’s first time on the 
board, though she and her students have 
been attending the conferences for four 
years. 

In addition to leading the conference, 
Burkhardt was also given the opportunity to 
present the research of last spring’s manag¬ 
ing advanced technology class. She teaches 
this class every year, with the goal of con¬ 
necting concepts of marketing, technology, 
and economics into one semester-long re¬ 
search project. “One of the reasons I enjoy 
the conference is because it also ties these 
disciplines together,” said Burkhardt. Her 
class from spring 2009 consisted of Lucie 
Molkova ’09, seniors Alyssa Cuttler, Ca¬ 
leb Davis, Drew Hufford, Michael Pearson 


and Andrew Steffen, as well as juniors Jake 
Johnston and Anthony Martini. The class 
spent the semester investigating the ways 
video gaming and other popular forms of 
entertainment affect the social interactions 
of those who use them frequently. 

Burkhardt said, “The students all chose 
the topic and contributed equal amounts of 
time and work to putting the presentation 
together.” The students collaborated to write 
and distribute surveys, and to collect and 
analyze the resulting data. Andrew Steffen 
said, “Everyone came up with the questions 
we asked. Our survey was posted online, 
and several of Dr. Burkhardt’s other class¬ 
es took it. This gave us over 100 entrants. 
From there we used numerous computer 
programs that analyzed our data and gave us 
cohesive results.” 

The class concluded that students who pre¬ 
fer to watch television or play video games 
alone generally had a harder time meeting 
new people and picking up on social cues 
than those who prefer group entertainment. 
According to Burkhardt, the eight class 
members worked well together because they 
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Dr. Burkhardt, professor of economics and 
business administration. 

easily divided the work among themselves. 
Due to the recent attention, there are already 
16 students enrolled in the class for the up¬ 
coming spring semester. 

Burkhardt said that presenting her stu¬ 
dents’ work at the conference would be con¬ 
sidered valuable exposure for them. “Under¬ 
graduate research is barely ever recognized 
at these conferences. Having that kind of ex¬ 


perience will help out their resumes greatly 
when they leave college.” In recent years, 
she has also taken students to the Sunbelt 
Social Network Conference in Vancouver, 
B.C., where Juniata had the only under¬ 
graduates present. According to Steffen, 
“She was eager for us to publish the work 
throughout the spring, but could not find a 
venue through which to do so. For my POE, 
business management, published work will 
be a great asset. I am glad Dr. Burkhardt was 
able to take our presentation to this confer¬ 
ence.” 

In addition to holding its annual confer¬ 
ence, the Northeast Association of Busi¬ 
ness, Economics, and Technology publishes 
its own academic journal annually. Faculty 
contribute from colleges and universities all 
across Pennsylvania and the surrounding 
areas. It covers the area from Maryland to 
New England; it used to only include Penn¬ 
sylvania, but it has recently expanded. There 
are now plans to increase its reach to mid- 
western states. Even countries such as India 
and Sweden were represented at this year’s 
conference. 


Sheltered to reality of homelessness 

Habitat students raise awareness with community members of all ages 


By Alicia Anne Dahl 


“It is not acceptable for children 
and families to be without a roof 
over our heads in a country as 
wealthy as ours,” said President 
Obama in a press conference on 
March 24, 2009. In addition to 
the president, lawmakers and city 
mayors, Juniata students also un¬ 
derstand the need and are taking 
a step forward in homelessness 
awareness. 

The National Coalition for the 
Homeless, based out of Washing¬ 
ton D.C., published a report in July 
of 2009 titled Homeless Families 
with Children. According to the 
NCH, “There is a common mis¬ 
conception that homelessness is 
an issue that only pertains to single 
men and women, but in reality 
over 600,000 families a year will 
experience homelessness.” 

The reality is that homelessness 


issues are present in more loca¬ 
tions than people generally asso¬ 
ciate the term homeless with. On 
campus and within the community, 
Juniata’s Habitat for Humanity is 
making strides to raise awareness 
about homelessness. 

Habitat has also been making 
progress on the current build site 
located on the comer of 11th and 
Washington Street. Build Coor¬ 
dinator senior Lizie Murphyex- 
plained that the project includes 
building an awning for the porch, 
dry walling, installing windows 
and more. 

A group of student volunteers 
are dedicating Saturday morn¬ 
ings to fixing a duplex so that it is 
transformed into livable condi¬ 
tions for a family. “It’s good to 
have a huge amount of volunteers, 
but at the same time, some of our 
projects cannot hold as many stu¬ 
dents,” said junior Larissa Hatch, 


secretary for Habitat this semester. 
“We have more meticulous work 
right now.” 

Any student is able to help out 
with the Habitat builds and reno¬ 
vations. “The more experienced 
volunteers teach the new builders,” 
Hatch said, “We want to raise more 
leaders.” During family weekend, 
Hatch’s father tagged along to see 
the build site. He was impressed 
with how the upperclassmen were 
taking the time to teach the new 
builders. 

Murphy said, “If you don’t get 
to leam how to do things, you’re 
not going to want to be involved.” 

One of the regulars, junior Andy 
Melber, enjoys spending his Sat¬ 
urday mornings with the habitat 
crew. “I like the builds. They pro¬ 
vide me with a sense of accom¬ 
plishment from a Saturday morn¬ 
ing that would otherwise be spent 
sleeping,” Melber said. 


The Juniata Habitat joins the 
local chapter and the builds are 
collaborative projects. “The older 
Huntingdon-ites are very friendly 
and helpful and make each build 
an enjoyable experience,” said 
Melber. 

The involvement of students 
has not been lacking this semes¬ 
ter and the officers hope that this 
will continue to be the case in the 
spring. Melber encourages more 
students to become active in the 
local builds. His experiences with 
the builds have provided him with 
new skills in construction and 
home maintenance. Melber said, 
“What I leam at Habitat, I will be 
able to apply to my house when I 
am older.” 

The original plan for the current 
project was for the family to move 
in by Christmas, but it is not a re¬ 
alistic deadline at this point. Hatch 
and Murphy are excited to com¬ 


plete the project and have a house 
dedication ceremony, in which the 
family will be handed over the 
keys to their new home. 

According to the Huntingdon 
Area Habitat for Humanity web¬ 
site, in order to qualify for a HFH 
home, “Families must be living in 
either substandard or overcrowded 
housing conditions, or have a se¬ 
vere rent burden.” Other require¬ 
ments include household size 
versus income, the willingness to 
partner and mandatory workshop 
attendance. 

Often mral areas are sheltered 
from the impacts of homelessness. 
This could be due to the lower de¬ 
mand for shelter space compared 
to urban areas, where homeless 
individuals are often turned away 
due to crowding in the shelters and 
then resort to the streets. 


► see HABITAT page 7 


Graduate degrees a possibility for the College’s future 


► from MASTER’S page 1 


students could graduate with both 
a bachelor’s degree and a Master’s 
in accounting at the end of their 
five years. 

“Yes!” said sophomore Michelle 
Osbom, when told about the pro¬ 
gram. Osbom, whose program of 
emphasis is Accounting and Span¬ 
ish, said, “Putting in a program 
like that is excellent considering 
the imminent changes required 
to sit for a CPA. I think this is a 
great idea and students would take 
advantage of it.” Osbom had con¬ 
sidered leaving Juniata because of 
her inability to get the frill number 
of credits required to graduate, but 
ultimately decided to stay. The ac¬ 
counting program, she said, is “a 
definite draw.” 

The international business pro¬ 
gram would exist as “a co-op 
with Buchold technical school in 
Germany,” according to Provost 
James Lakso. Students would at¬ 


tend Juniata for three years, then 
spend another two years at Bu¬ 
chold to graduate with a Master’s 
in international business. 

Tom Kepple, Juniata College 
president, said that one big advan¬ 
tage of this program is that a Mas¬ 
ter’s degree earned in Germany 
would be “recognized across Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Another advantage for Juniata 
students is that most classes at Bu¬ 
chold are taught in English. Some 
proficiency in German would be 
required, but not the first year. 
This would give students time to 
become familiar with the language 
while living in Germany before 
having to take classes in German. 

This program would also work 
the other way around with German 
students, who would spend two 
years at Buchold, then come to 
Juniata for three years. “This pro¬ 
gram is extremely appealing to the 
students there,” said Lakso. “We 
want to know whether it would be 


appealing to Juniata students.” 

Sophomore Sheridan Norris, an 
International Business POE, ex¬ 
pressed interest. “It seems like a 
valuable program to me,” he said. 

Kepple said that while these 
two programs are almost certain 
to be instituted within the next four 
years, the other two require more 
thought. 

“Twenty-five percent of people 
who work in non-profit manage¬ 
ment need a Master’s degree that 
is the equivalent of an MBA (Mas¬ 
ter of Business Administration),” 
said Kepple. “One hundred and 
sixty institutions offer a Master’s 
in non-profit leadership or some¬ 
thing like it. We put together a 
community survey of non-profit 
institutions about 50 miles around 
[Juniata College] and 150 people 
said they’d be interested in this in 
the next few years.” 

However, this program would 
be offered mainly online, and, un¬ 
like the first two programs, would 


be aimed at graduate students and 
not students who currently attend 
Juniata. 

“We’ll be interviewing to see 
whether there is interest and input 
from the faculty over the next two 
or three months. We want to be 
sure the faculty here are on board. 
The market is out there, but the de¬ 
tails of cost and teaching can’t be 
overlooked,” said Kepple. 

The final program is “for scien¬ 
tists who want to teach or teachers 
who want to know science,” said 
Kepple. 

Lakso described it as “Master’s 
science education for public school 
teachers,” and said he hoped it 
would combine the fact that “Ju¬ 
niata has an excellent science 
program and an excellent teach¬ 
ing program.” Like the non-profit 
management program, the sci¬ 
ence education program would be 
aimed at graduate students. While 
some of the students might come 
to the campus, this program would 


also be offered mainly to students 
online. 

Juniata does not anticipate hir¬ 
ing new staff for the programs. 
“We will try to staff them all with 
existing faculty,” said Lakso. “Pos¬ 
sibly adjunct or part-time. To start 
we would have no new full-time 
staff.” 

Lakso also stressed the fact that 
the programs are only in the plan¬ 
ning stages and that nothing is 
definite as of yet. “We don’t want 
[these programs] to draw resources 
from the undergrad program. We 
want to make sure there are no ad¬ 
verse economic consequences.” 

He said, “We want them to exist 
financially on their own.” 

According to Kepple, the new 
programs have been under con¬ 
sideration since 2008. “This hasn’t 
just arisen,” he said. “We’re not 
leaping into this. These are four 
very different things that just hap¬ 
pen to be coming together at the 
same time.” 
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Student receives award for research 

Senior Ryan Johnson continues nationally recognized microbiology project 


By Jewel L. Daniels 


For the second year running, a 
Juniata College student has won 
the prestigious Raymond W. Sar- 
ber award from the American So¬ 
ciety for Microbiology (ASM). 
Up to two awards are given each 
year, and this year’s winner is Stu¬ 
dent Government President, senior 
Ryan Johnson. The award recog¬ 
nizes students at the undergraduate 
and pre-doctoral levels for research 
excellence and potential. 

The application is a short pro¬ 
cess, requiring only a personal 
statement, research experience and 
three letters of recommendation, 
which were provided by Dr. Jenni¬ 
fer Bennett, assistant professor of 
biology, Dr. James Borgardt, asso¬ 
ciate professor of physics, and Dr. 
Jill Keeney, professor of biology. 

Johnson’s research is a continu¬ 
ation of the research project of last 
year’s award winner, Travis Hull 
(’09). Johnson’s research will be 
added to in the research published 
last year by Bennett, Matthew 
Sullivan (‘09), and Hull, entitled 
“Genes associated with Motility 
and Vimlence in Other Bacteria 
Regulate Development in Strepto- 
myces.” Seniors Laura Rupprecht 
and Courtney Sturey, along with 
sophomores, Nikolai Klena and 
Ceth Parker, also contributed to the 
research. 


“I worked on a soil bacterium 
called Streptomyces coelicolor. 
There are genes in the Streptomy¬ 
ces coelicolor that have unknown 
functions but which are similar 
to Escherichia coli. We’re trying 
to figure out why these genes are 
there and if they’re active,” said 
Johnson. 

“Ryan Johnson made mutations 
in two different model genes that 
are involved in mobility in other 
organisms,” said Bennett. “Tra¬ 
vis identified the first seven genes 
that we named. ... Research in 
Streptomyces is exciting because 
it produces over 2/3 of commer¬ 
cially important antibiotics, and 
anti-tumor and anti-AIDS drugs.” 

Before continuing Hull’s re¬ 
search, Johnson was doing re¬ 
search of his own in spring 2008. 
Johnson says, “that kind of fell 
through the roof because I was 
looking at the wrong gene.” 

While Johnson said, “I was ab¬ 
solutely surprised [to receive the 
award],” Hull and Rupprecht be¬ 
lieve Johnson deserves the award. 
“A lot of what biology research 
involves is failure, especially be¬ 
cause you can’t see what’s hap¬ 
pening. He isn’t discouraged by 
experimental failure, he leams 
from that,” said Rupprecht. Hull 
said, “He’s a very hard worker, 
he’s very interested and dedicated 
to science.” 


Johnson received an $800 grant 
from Sigma Xi, a non-profit world 
Scientific Honor Society run by 
the National Academy of Scienc¬ 
es. Sigma Xi is an international, 
multidisciplinary research society 
whose programs and activities 
promote the health of the scien¬ 
tific enterprise and honor scientific 
achievement. 

Johnson also received a fellow¬ 
ship with the ASM, which pro¬ 
vided him with a $4000 stipend to 
participate in a ten week rotation 
in Bennett’s lab this past summer, 
continuing the research he started 
the second semester of his junior 
year, as well as $1000 to present 
his research at the 110th ASM 
general meeting in San Diego in 
May 2010, where he will receive 
his award. ASM provides winners 
with an additional $1500 to defer 
the cost of traveling to the meeting. 
Hull received the fellowship and 
stipend the previous year. When 
asked why Johnson’s research was 
rewarded, Bennett said, “They 
probably considered the fact that 
he was offered an ASM fellowship 
over the summer.” 

When asked about the future of 
the research project Johnson said, 
“the project will continue, I don’t 
know who’s going to take it.” 

Bennett has been working at Ju¬ 
niata in a teaching post-doctorate 
position. “It’s possible I’ll be here 


Beyond the Great Wall 

New summer study abroad program: JC students 
explore Chinese culture, history and business 


By Nicole Houck 


Many students study abroad 
during their junior year. However, 
professors have created opportuni¬ 
ties for students to experience oth¬ 
er countries prior to study abroad. 
Over the summer, Juniata profes¬ 
sor of economics Song Gao gave 
a group of 13 students the opportu¬ 
nity to spend two weeks exploring 
business and culture in China. 

“The point of the program is to 
introduce the country to our stu¬ 
dents and give people an easier 
start. We don’t require the lan¬ 
guage. Just go and experience the 
country,” said Gao. 

According to Gao, the two main 
goals of this trip are to expose stu¬ 
dents to Chinese culture and to 
study American business in China. 
Students attend several lectures 
throughout the duration of their 
stay. These lectures cover culture, 
history, and economic develop¬ 
ment in China. 


The trip takes students through 
several cities. Starting in Bei¬ 
jing, the students make their way 
through Dalian, Shanghai, and 
Suzhou. In these cities, visits are 
made to several business establish¬ 
ments and cultural and historical 
locations. 

“Some of the business visits 
were the Coca-Cola factory, an 
American consulting company 
called Dezan Shira and Associates, 
and the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Shanghai. We also 
visited one local Chinese factory,” 
said Gao. 

Cultural and historical trips in¬ 
cluded the Great Wall, the Forbid¬ 
den City, Tiananmen Square, and 
the canal city of Suzhou. 

“Ten of thirteen students had no 
prior knowledge of the country. 
Many of the people who knew 
nothing about the country became 
very attached and took the lan¬ 
guage [after they attended the trip]. 
This is very important to me,” Gao 


said. 

Senior Andrew Zipparo is a 
firm supporter of the China study 
abroad program. Having spent his 
junior year in China, Zipparo was 
eager for a chance to return. 

“I studied abroad there, but I 
never got a chance to visit Shang¬ 
hai,” said Zipparo. “I also wanted 
to leam more about business in 
China and the trip was a great way 
to do that.” 

Zipparo, unlike most students, 
had some prior knowledge about 
the Chinese language. During fall 
of his junior year, he took one 
semester of Chinese. “I did a se¬ 
mester in the fall but nothing in 
the spring and nothing in the sum¬ 
mer. I figured the trip would be a 
great way to practice my Chinese,” 
Zipparo said. “My favorite parts 
were the historical sites.” 

As of now, a second trip is being 
planned for students to go to China 
for two weeks this summer. So far, 
20 students have signed up. Ac¬ 
cording to Gao, this year’s trip will 
have some differences from last 
year’s. This year the course counts 
as a CA course, and one of the re¬ 
quirements will be to write a paper. 
Students need no prior knowledge 
of China or the Chinese language 
to attend the trip. 

Bridget Kirkwood, a sopho¬ 
more, is looking forward to next 
summer’s hip. “If it wasn’t for this 
trip, I would probably never have a 
chance to go to China,” said Kirk¬ 
wood. 


If study abroad in Morocco was offered, 
would you consider going? 

I 

_117% 


Yes! That sounds 
amazing! 


No, I’ve already stud¬ 
ied abroad/am not 
planning on studying 
abroad. 

I’d consider it, if it 
worked with my POE. 



| 43% 


OUT OF 136 RESPONDENTS 


40% 



BRYAN AUNGST/JUNIATIAN 

Senior Ryan Johnson can often be found with a microscope in the lab at 
von Lebig. Ryan will be receiving the Raymond W. Sarber Award from 
the American Society from Microbiology for his work at Juniata College. 


another year, but maybe not. I 
would bring it [the research] with 
me wherever I go, so the project 
will definitely continue.” 

Hull says of Bennett, “She’s 
really proactive about getting stu¬ 
dents to apply for these awards. 
She works very hard for her stu¬ 
dents and I can’t say enough about 
her.” 


To students looking for research 
opportunities, Bennett says: “I 
would encourage students that are 
interested to speak with a professor 
early on so they can get an idea of 
what opportunities are available. 
There’s opportunities on campus 
as well as opportunities at different 
institutions which people would 
not know about without asking.” 
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We don’t need to build an ark just yet! 

Facilities and Services work to stop leaks in East’s Long-Miller Tower 


By Alyson Glass 


On Friday, Oct. 30, Facilities 
and Services fixed the leak in the 
Long-Miller Tower of the East 
Dormitories that had caused water 
to pool in the ground floor hallway. 
The leak was fixed within the day, 
but this is not the first leak in East 
and may not be the last. 

The towers of East are equipped 
with large masonry columns, 
known as pipe chases, which con¬ 
tain copper water pipes held in 
place with steel brackets. The re¬ 
cent cold water leak was caused by 
a failure in steel fittings. The rea¬ 
son for the failure is still unknown, 
said Architectural Trades Supervi¬ 
sor David Coder. 

Although there was a small pud¬ 
dle of water inside the building, the 
leak overall was not severe. The 
leaked water did not result in any 
damage to the building. 


There were only temporary in¬ 
conveniences to students; the wa¬ 
ter had to be shut off in the Long- 
Miller Tower between the hours 
of 9 a.m. and 1 p.m. Facilities and 
Services also had to do some mi¬ 
nor construction during the same 
hours. 

The most inconvenienced were 
the residents of 205 Long. Facili¬ 
ties and Services had to remove the 
sink and mirror of the bathroom in 
205 Long as well as part of the 
wall behind it. The wall and bath¬ 
room fixtures were then repaired 
by that evening. 

“We had to be out of the bath¬ 
rooms at eight in the morning and 
throughout the day there was a lot 
of noise and banging,” said 205 
Long resident sophomore Re¬ 
becca Shuke. “We weren’t quite 
sure why [Facilities] couldn’t have 
waited until Thanksgiving break, it 
didn’t seem like anything dire.” 


Regardless, Shuke believes that 
Facilities did a good job keeping 
the residents informed. “Facilities 
came to us on Thursday evening 
to explain what constmction they 
were going to do the next day and 
what had happened with the leak. 
They were very nice and consider¬ 
ate about our needs,” said Shuke. 

“Working with [Residential 
Life] we met with the students 
prior to doing any constmction on 
the building so they knew what 
was happening, things ran very 
smoothly,” said Coder. 

“Facilities didn’t want to inter¬ 
fere with the students too much, 
they didn’t want to be an incon¬ 
venience,” said Director of Public 
Safety and Residential Life Timo¬ 
thy Launtz. 

Access panels were installed for 
the pipe chase on the ground floor 
of the Long-Miller tower the day 
of the leak. Prior to the new access 


point the only entry into the pipe 
chase was at the top of the tower 
and there was no ladder leading 
down the shaft. The panels were 
installed in case of future problems 
with the water pipes. 

This is not the first leak of the 
year in the East Dorms. Over the 
summer there had been a leak in 
the Flory-Kline tower. The cause 
of this leak was from the metals 
of the pipes and brackets reacting 
to each other over time and ulti¬ 
mately failing. “Eventually a hole 
will appear in the copper water 
line and then we get a leak,” said 
Launtz. 

The broken parts of the copper 
pipe in the Flory-Kline tower were 
replaced and a barrier was created 
between the copper and steel met¬ 
als as a preventative measure from 
more leaks. The total repair time 
for this leak only took two days. 

However, not all the contact 


points between the hanger system 
and the pipes have had the same 
preventative care—so there is a 
possibility for more leaks in the 
future. 

“There are still copper pipes 
in the chases that could be react¬ 
ing with the steel hangers,” said 
Launtz. “So [the leak] could po¬ 
tentially happen again.” 

Facilities and Services are 
working hard to keep any future 
inconveniences to students at a 
minimum. “We have in place some 
initial preventative work, we’ve 
installed the access panels to mini¬ 
mize our intmsiveness to students 
and are working on putting more 
barriers up,” said Coder. 

The College will be addressing 
the issue of the leaks as needed. 
“We don’t want water leaking into 
student’s rooms, it inconveniences 
them and is not sustainable,” said 
Launtz. 


Entrepreneurial Roadmap Retreat 


Habitat’s “Shack-a-thon” 


► from PFEW page 4 


PFEW is the parent foun¬ 
dation that enables Juniata to 
hold the ERR. According to the 
PFEW Foundation, “Pennsylva¬ 
nia Free Enterprise Week is an 
intensive program that educates 
high school students about the 
American free enterprise system 
bringing motivated students to¬ 
gether with business people from 
throughout the state. This unique 
concept in learning has enhanced 
the lives of almost 28,000 young 
adults for 31 years.” 

During this past summer the 
PFEW Foundation held one of 
their annual retreats and House 


was fortunate enough to attend. 
From this conference, House was 
able to bring part of PFEW to Ju¬ 
niata. 

House combined forces with 
John Hille, Executive Vice Presi¬ 
dent of Enrollment and Reten¬ 
tion, and Felice to design the 
initial concept of the ERR. Felice 
hopes to find students who are 
most interested in entrepreneurial 
leadership to come to Juniata. 

The ERR helps students create 
a business abstract through five 
components. The first compo¬ 
nent is value concepts. All nine 
students came the ERR with a 
product or service idea. With this 
idea students then learned how to 


make their product or service de¬ 
sirable. The second part is to tell 
students that they are not alone 
on starting a business. Students 
should consider any partnership 
with a business or agency. 

The third part is the product. 
Students leam what knowledge, 
resources, equipment and materi¬ 
als are essential for producing the 
product. 

The fourth part is factoring in 
the cost. Students are taught to 
consider the fixed cost, the mini¬ 
mum cost to maintain the busi¬ 
ness and the source of money, 
whether it is from revenue or in¬ 
vestors. The fifth component is to 
teach them to focus on their goal. 


► from HABITAT page 5 


Reaching out to children about 
the issues of homelessness, Habi¬ 
tat members will be visiting the 
Huntingdon Community Center 
to bring awareness to the younger 
population. Hatch said, “Maybe 
they’ll go home and talk to their 
parents about it.” 

On Friday, Dec. 4, Juniata Habi¬ 
tat for Humanity will be making a 
statement in front of the von Liebig 
Center for Science. Students will 
vow to spend the night out in the 
cold sheltered by only cardboard 
boxes duct taped together. The 
event is called “Shack-a-thon” and 
is the club’s biggest fundraiser of 


the year. 

There are two goals of Habi¬ 
tat’s Shack-a-thon. One is to raise 
about $100 per student interested 
in attending the spring break trip 
to Tibido, Louisiana. The second is 
to raise awareness about homeless¬ 
ness and poverty. 

Club members will ask for spon¬ 
sors to donate money per amount 
of time that student spends out in 
the cold. Students are allowed to 
bundle up throughout the night to 
avoid endangerment to the stu¬ 
dents’ health, as requested by Pub¬ 
lic Safety. “It’s kind of luxurious 
though, because students can use 
sleeping bags and warm blankets,” 
said Hatch. 


Jim Watt: the newest face on campus 

New Director of Alumni Relations encourages JC students to network 
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The new Director of Alumni Relations, Jim Watt, sits at his desk in the 
Alumni House. Watt is dedicated to connecting students and alumni. 


By Matt Begley 


New happenings are causing 
a stir in the Alumni House; there 
is an air of change as a new man 
walks in the door. The new man is 
Jim Watt, director of alumni rela¬ 
tions, oversees the operations and 
programs of the Alumni Office. 

The staff at the Alumni House 
works constantly to keep alumni 
of Juniata in contact with the col¬ 
lege, and works with students to 
connect them with alumni. The Ju¬ 
niata Alumni network is more than 
15,000 strong and can help launch 
a student’s career. Watt wants to 
strengthen the Juniata network 
even more, and wants students to 
know how important the work that 
he and the others in the Alumni Of¬ 
fice are doing is. 

Watt’s first day on the job turned 
out to be Mountain Day. “[My] 
induction into Juniata was a little 
different from what I was used to,” 
Watt said. In his first two weeks at 
Juniata, Watt experienced the joy 
of Mountain day, attended many 
meetings, and even presented to 
the Boards of Tmstees and the 
Alumni Council. 

Watt started his academic ca¬ 


reer at Hollidaysburg Area School 
District amongst future coworkers 
like David Meadows and Katie 
Dickey, both assistant directors of 
alumni relations. Watt went on to 
attend college at Penn State Uni¬ 
versity, but transferred to Geneva 
College and received a degree in 
Human Resource Management. 

Watt now resides with his wife, 
a soon to be art teacher at his old 
high school, and is a very proud 
father of three. Along with his cur¬ 
rent position, Watt also runs a com¬ 
pany with his college roommate: 
Proplayer Video. When asked how 
he arrived at his position, Watt ex¬ 
plained that it was almost like an 
accident, after applying for another 
job, it was decided his skills were 
best suited to the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion. 

Watt joined the experienced staff 
of David Meadows, Katie Dickey, 
and Evelyn Pembrooke with four, 
three, and 22 years of experience 
respectively, amongst a few other 
employees within the Alumni Of¬ 
fice. Watt described the office team 
as “incredible, very committed.” 
“We all love the job,” said Watt, 
“which makes us very effective.” 
Watt highly encourages students to 


“take advantage of a veiy active, 
workable network” and utilize the 
resources the Alumni Association 
offers “It’s about the network, the 
Juniata network,” said Watt, com¬ 
paring the Alumni Association to 
something like the Verizon Com¬ 
mercials on television. 

Through the Student Alumni 
Association (SAA), freshman 
Miranda Martz said that she has 
“been able to meet a lot of alumni 
in fields that [she is] interested in,” 
and feels that Watt’s analogy about 
the Juniata Network was very fit¬ 
ting. “SAA offers a unique experi¬ 
ence,” said Martz. 

“It’s about the support system,” 
said David Meadows, a coworker 
of Watt in the Alumni House. 
“Anything you need, instead of fig¬ 
uring it out all on your own, [you 
can] use the support system,” he 
said. “What students need to know 
is that it’s not enough to wait until 
you need the network. You build 
it... make connections so you will 
have it when you need it.” 

With the current economic situ¬ 
ation “networking is now more 
important than ever,” Watt said. He 
emphasized that it truly pays to go 
out and meet the alumni of Juniata. 


An example of how the SAA can 
help current students is through the 
work of Dr. Nicole Close. Close, 
an alumnus of Juniata and founder 
and president of EmpiriStat, Inc. 
(Biostatistical Synergy), is current¬ 
ly interested and willing to take a 
few Juniata science students to a 
conference with her in Washington 


D.C. to leam how to better com¬ 
municate with possible employers 
and other physicians in similarly 
interested fields. 

“Alumni want to help students, 
first and foremost,” said Watt, 
“That is how they can give back to 
Juniata. Education doesn’t start or 
end in the classroom,” said Watt. 
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Time for a wake up call 


EDITORIAL 

Setting an alarm for four a.m. to 
study for your nine a.m. class isn’t 
cutting it anymore, Juniata. Espe¬ 
cially when you accidently set it to 
four p.m. and wake up five min¬ 
utes before the exam. Where’s the 
dedication? 

The strength of the classic high 
school argument of, “when I get to 
college...,” and “I just need to get 
out of high school,” has faded. Tra¬ 
ditionally, college has been seen 
as a time for kids to grow up and 
leam how to live functional lives, 
and to discover what it’s like to 
be a productive human being. The 
classic idea of a population of pas¬ 


sionate and engaged students may 
have given way to sleep deprived, 
passion starved bystanders who 
make excuses in order to not par¬ 
ticipate in their own lives. It’s time 
for a wake up call. 

The novelty of the fresh start to 
the semester has worn off, students 
are now settling for just getting 
by rather than persevering with 
vigor. One biology class skipped 
turns into two, and then three; 
there are so many students in that 
class, who’s counting anyway. One 
failed midterm, drop the class; it’s 
not a big deal. Everyone knows 
that daytime is for socializing, and 
homework starts at midnight. Who 
wants to walk all the way across 
campus to see a sporting event 


when Mouse Hunt and Farmville 
are calling from the luxury of a 
warm dorm room bed? 

If the foundation of Juniata de¬ 
pends on its students then a ques¬ 
tion that surfaces is not what are 
we taking away from this experi¬ 
ence, but what are we investing 
into it? The excitement of discov¬ 
ering new information or the ambi¬ 
tion to leam and progress are being 
replaced with questions of “why is 
this important?” or “who cares?” 
and “this doesn’t matter to me.” 
But what matters more than our 
own lives? 

College is not something to be 
taken lightly, but it isn’t something 
that needs to be taken sternly or 
rigidly either. Yet some students 


are forgetting that it needs to be 
taken personally. Only when a 
question or problem personally af¬ 
fects someone’s life do they start 
to invest in it. When a subject be¬ 
comes meaningful to a student, 
they could stay up all night in 
pursuit of the perfect experiment, 
combination of words or desired 
result. The students who discover 
their spark early on are fortunate, 
because they never see their work 
as mundane or fruitless, they are 
constantly striving towards a goal. 
However, some students waste 
their precious time at college, fail¬ 
ing to realize the purpose in eveiy 
assignment. 

High school is over, summer is 
over, the weekend is over; it’s time 


to stop making excuses and to go 
back to work. It’s time to remem¬ 
ber the drive and determination 
it took to get to Juniata. For all 
classes, freshmen through seniors, 
the journey has just begun, and it is 
our own lives on the line. It’s time 
to realize that the choices we make 
today are impacting the quality of 
our futures. Antagonizing over the 
future won’t change anything; it 
is understanding that the future is 
within our control that makes the 
greatest impact. 

Juniata is a college that changes 
lives, but ultimately it is not the 
college that changes anyone’s 
life, it is the students, who when 
offered the resources, choose to 
change their own lives. 


Ask the Administration 


Presidential Perspective 


“There seems to have been a 
greater number of incidents of 
vandalism on campus this se¬ 
mester. Has vandalism actually 
increased during the 2009-2010 
school year? What steps have 
been taken to counteract this van¬ 
dalism?” 

As of November 10, 2009, 11 
vandalism cases have been re¬ 
ported. This is the same number 
of vandalism cases reported as of 
November 10, 2008. Vandalism 
has not increased in the last year, 
however the awareness of these 
events has been promoted in an 
effort to encourage students to be 
active creators of a Responsible 
Living Environment. We attempt 
to curb acts of vandalism by em¬ 
phasizing a Responsible Living 
Environment to our students this 
can take on many different forms. 
A Responsible Living Environ¬ 
ment is based on what will make 
your time at Juniata successful and 
memorable. It deals not only with 
the process of establishing com¬ 
munity standards, but also and 
more importantly, it deals with the 
yearlong commitment to the suc¬ 
cess of the community you will 
call home for nine months. The 
three CORE ideas of Responsible 
Living Environment: Care, Own¬ 
ership, Responsible to Each other. 

Responsible Living Environ¬ 
ment is the notion of responsibil¬ 
ity to one another. This is a year¬ 
long process and a recurring issue 
throughout the academic year. 


Student must realize that living in 
community is based on responsi¬ 
bility and respect. Knowledge is 
power; the more aware students are 
of vandalism on campus, the bet¬ 
ter equipped we all are to handle it 
quickly and effectively. 

If all students would commit to 
Responsible Living Environment 
then vandalism would not need to 
be addressed through the judicial 
system and we would have an en¬ 
vironment of respect and free of 
undue interference 

-Tim Launtz, Director of Resi¬ 
dential Life and Public Safety 

“There have been rumors surfac¬ 
ing that CWS has not demonstrated 
significant improvement of student 
writing skills when comparing the 
writing sample taken during orien¬ 
tation and the writing sample at the 
end of the CWS course. Is there any 
validity to these rumors? ” 

CWS definitely improves stu¬ 
dent writing. In our most recent 
assessment, students showed im¬ 
provement in all categories. We 
are continuing to evaluate and 
modify our assessment methods to 
enhance the quality and precision 
of the results. This summer, we 
made significant changes to CWS 
Lab based on student evaluations. 
We will continue to use student 
evaluations and program assess¬ 
ment to improve CWS. 

-Carol Peters, Director of the 
College Writing Seminar & the 
Writing Center 



Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug¬ 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 

Should Juniata offer gradu¬ 
ate programs? This is one of the 
questions that are included in 
the College’s strategic plan ap¬ 
proved by the Board of Tmstees 
in April 2008. Several groups 
are now studying the possibil¬ 
ity of offering graduate programs 
in International Business, Non- 
Profit Leadership, Science Edu¬ 
cation and Accounting. Each is 
approaching the question from 
various points of view and each 
will have different strategies to 
propose. For example, we expect 
to work with our German partner, 
the Fachhochschule at Bocholt, 
to offer a Masters in International 
Business. A student working on 
this program would spend three 
years at Juniata and approxi¬ 
mately two years at Bocholt. 
Because the German tuition is 
highly subsidized by the German 
Government the approximate to¬ 
tal cost would be roughly equal to 
Juniata’s four year tuition, room 
and board. Since many courses 


are taught in English at Bocholt 
it would not be necessary to have 
a complete understanding of Ger¬ 
man to begin the program. If this 
works there is some possibility 
of other masters programs in In¬ 
formation Technology or Public 
Relations. 

Recently Pennsylvania joined 
many other states in requiring 
150 academic hours in order to sit 
for the CPA exam. Rather than 
take those hours in undergradu¬ 
ate courses the Accounting fac¬ 
ulty has suggested that we offer a 
Masters in Accounting. This five 
year program would be taught 
here at Juniata. 

There is a growing need for 
science teachers nationally. To 
help fill that need Juniata is con¬ 
sidering combining our strengths 
in Education and Science to offer 
a Masters in Science Education. 

Finally many Juniata graduates 
end up working in non-profit in¬ 
stitutions ranging from hospitals 
to colleges to Habitat for Human¬ 
ity. In fact, nearly 25% of the 
jobs nationwide are in non-profit 
institutions. A survey done re¬ 
cently by the Non-Profit Lead¬ 
ership committee indicated that 
there is a great interest in Juniata 
providing a Masters in Non-Prof¬ 
it Leadership - sort of an MBA 
for non-profit administrators. 
The overwhelming majority of 
those who responded to the sur¬ 
vey wanted the program to be of¬ 
fered on-line. 

While we have not made any 
specific plan to offer masters pro¬ 
grams there appear to be several 
places where Juniata could help 
fill a critical need in a high qual¬ 
ity way. 
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Editorial cartoon 




- Corrections - 

In the Nov. 5 issue of the Juniatian, Gabe Welsch was 
mistakenly identified as a faculty member. He is the Vice 
President of Advancement and Marketing. 

The article on Brumbaugh Labs (“Making a splash in 
Brumbaugh’s ‘dirty lab’”) implied that funds had been ac¬ 
quired for renovations. However, the funds have only been 
applied for. JC is still waiting on whether or not funds will 
be awarded. 

“The Juniatian” regrets the errors. 
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Music department hits the high notes 

Wind symphony outgrows the stage , ensembles struggle for space in Swigart 


By Joel R. Frehn 


During the last eight years, 
the music program at Juniata has 
grown immensely The choral and 
instrumental sections have seen an 
increased interest and participation 
in the program. Both sections have 
become popular enough that space 
expansion is in progress. 

Twenty-five to thirty percent of 
the student body at Juniata is in¬ 
volved in the music department. 
“That is not a small stat,” said Pro¬ 
fessor of Music, Russell Shelley. 
Most colleges and universities to¬ 
day, on average, have one percent 
of their student body involved in 
their music program. That percent¬ 
age includes those on small schol¬ 
arships, and Juniata does not offer 
any scholarships to musicians. 


The instrumental programs “are 
bursting at the seams,” said Direc¬ 
tor of Instrumental Music, James 
Latten. In the last eight years, the 
enrollment in instrumental ensem¬ 
bles has grown by 422 percent. All 
the ensemble enrollment numbers 
have dramatically increased: wind 
symphony increased from 24 to 87 
musicians, strings eight to 35, jazz 
zero to 35 and percussion three to 
16. “We do not fit on stage,” said 
Latten. 

Swigart Hall is being outgrown 
by this influx of new students to 
the department. “It is like two 
painters painting in the same room, 
and one’s paint is splattering the 
other’s work. It is a house; we need 
a building,” said Latten. 

The music department does 
have plans for a new building. 


The blueprint is already made, but 
funding is lacking. The department 
is constantly looking for sponsors 
to make this building a reality. It 
is planned to be two stories with 
rehearsal and class rooms. It will 
be located in the parking lot next 
to the library. 

The instructors accept everyone 
who wants to join. “We have a 
placement hearing. It is not an au¬ 
dition. Anyone can join,” said Lat¬ 
ten. Student can participate in three 
major ensembles and 10 chamber 
groups. 

There are three branches of the 
choral program: Concert Choir, 
Women’s Chamber Choir and 
Choral Union. The Concert Choir 
has 49 current singers and the 
Women’s Chamber Choir has 23. 

There are auditions for all three 
branches. It is a four-part audition 
where they measure vocal quality, 
sight reading, tonal memory and 
range. 

“A student at least needs good 
pipes, and the rest could be taught. 
No one is turned down. There is a 
place for everyone. We focus on 
improving their personal skills,” 
said Shelley. 

Both groups attribute their suc¬ 
cess to the programs, teaching and 
atmosphere. “The staff has dou¬ 
bled in the last four years,” said 
Shelley. This allows them to work 
with more students. They also 
have had help from enrollment. 
They are seeing 40 to 50 interested 
freshmen a year versus only hav¬ 
ing 24 students in the entire band 


eight years ago and no orchestra. 

“I am blown away by the talent 
pool,” said Latten. 

The atmosphere is a major factor 
as well. “I needed a stress reliever, 
and the credit made it even better,” 
said freshman Nancy Vooys, who 
is a part of the wind symphony. 

Juniata does not offer music as 
a major or a minor, but does offer 
credit for students who participate 
in the music programs. The stu¬ 
dents practice at least one to three 
hours a week and receive one cred¬ 
it for the semester. They fall under 
the category of fine arts credit. 

“Everyone involved is involved 
by choice. That is an important as¬ 
pect of music here at Juniata. Ev¬ 
eryone here loves it. It is a critical 
difference that sets us apart from 
other institutions,” said Shelley. 

“People actually care. We all 
want to be there and form great 
friendships. Outside people want 
that connection. Professor Shelley 
is really cool too. He pays a dollar 
to us for every typo found on the 
programs,” said sophomore Sara 
Garside, who sings in Concert 
Choir and Choral Union. 

Dr. Latten and his students are 
always kept busy. Combined, all 
three major ensembles perform 
in over nine concerts a year. One 
of their major upcoming events 
includes the 75th Anniversary of 
Bands at Juniata. “It is the best 


music-making we have done in 
eight years,” said Latten. 

Dr. Shelley and Concert Choir 
members have traveled the world. 
During spring break every year, 
they travel to different countries 
to sing in churches, hospitals, 
schools, corporations and street 
comers. This year, they plan on 
traveling to Brazil. 

The Concert Choir also per¬ 
forms an average of 15 concerts 
during the year. Women’s Cham¬ 
ber Choir performs an average 
of three concerts a semester, and 
choral union performs an average 
of two. 

“When you combine the talent 
and heart kids bring, that is the 
reason we can reach the levels we 
reach,” said Shelley. 

The expansion of the music 
department has opened up oppor¬ 
tunities for work study as well. 
The storage in Swigart Hall is not 
sufficient enough for all the equip¬ 
ment, and the rooms are not large 
enough for practices. Students are 
needed to transport the equipment 
back and forth from Swigart Hall 
to practice areas several times a 
week. 

The music program is continu¬ 
ing to grow and produce outstand¬ 
ing music. “Ninety-five percent 
that join never quit. The quality 
is the best it has ever been,” said 
Latten. 
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Sophmore James Rixey rehearses the violin in preparation for the or¬ 
chestra concert that occurred Sunday, Nov. 15. 
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On getting by. Or not. 


The Battle of the Bands 

Psychology club sponsors music competition for charity 


By Claire Williams 


By Sean Farley 


On Saturday, Nov. 14, the Psy¬ 
chology Club held its fifth annual 
Battle of the Bands featuring sev¬ 
eral artists and groups, as well as 
a kick line. It was a BYOB event 
where guests who could provide 
ID were allowed to bring six- 
packs. 

Christopher Bender, club presi¬ 
dent, said the event raised over 
370 dollars for To Write Love on 
Her Arms, a mental health charity. 
Its mission as stated on its web¬ 
site (http://www.twloha.com) is 
“presenting hope and finding help 
for people struggling with depres¬ 
sion, addiction, self-injury and sui¬ 
cide.” 

Making a surprise opening ap¬ 
pearance was Juniata’s very own 
Krista Hammaker, a freshman, 
who signed up for the show at the 
last minute. She opened the set, 
enchanting the audience with her 
stunning voice and songs about 
pirates. Hammaker displayed a 
subtle voice that can suddenly 
resonate with power and emotion. 

Next came The High Road (for¬ 
merly known as Honest Ending), 
playing two originals and the Oa¬ 
sis song “Wonderwall.” The band 
is composed entirely of freshmen, 
with Alex Turner as the lead singer 
and drummer John Kyle Apos- 
tolides filling in backup vocals 
for guitarist Dan Endres, who was 
sick. 

The High Road has a somewhat 


unusual set up for practices. Apos- 
tolides sets up a bowl on a desk as 
a high hat, a book on his lap as a 
snare and uses the floor as a bass. 
All in all, it works quite well de¬ 
spite the lack of equipment. Fel¬ 
low band Painted for War was nice 
enough to let them use their dmm 
set. 

On stage Turner revealed, “All 
the lyrics are by Danny, except for 
‘Wonderwall,’ but we like ‘Won¬ 
derwall.’” The crowd liked it too. 
Turner encouraged the crowd to 
sing along, “Come on, everybody 
knows the words.” 

In between acts the all-girl kick 
line moved in right where a lot of 
people were sitting. The crowd 
obliging, they went on. With faux 
tears in their pink blouses and 
black tights, the girls put on a sul¬ 
try show of flexibility and preci¬ 
sion. 

Right in the middle of the lineup 
was Painted for War, who travelled 
all the way from St. Francis Uni¬ 
versity to be featured in the show. 
Bassist Matt Dumm explained, 
“It’s always good to play, especial¬ 
ly for a good cause.” 

The band featured four of its 
original songs as well as classic 
metal licks from artists such as 
Lamb of God. Painted for War’s 
iconic mascot, something re¬ 
sembling a crucified and rotting 
winged corpse dressed in black, 
cast its evil gaze over the crowd 
throughout. 

The whole time, a small but 


enthusiastic core of headbangers 
vigorously shook off accusations 
that Juniata has no appreciation 
for metal. They even formed a 
half-decent mosh pit. In between 
charging headlong into the crowd, 
Bender iterated the wisdom that 
“at Juniata, if you want a mosh, 
you make your own.” 

Videos of the performance have 
been uploaded onto YouTube and 
can be found on Painted for War’s 
Facebook wall. 

Senior Andy Orr’s band was 
last. By this time many people had 
left, but those that stayed cheered 
wildly and mobbed the stage. 
Andy and pals didn’t need a prize; 
they had already won the crowd. 

By the time the judges presented 
the winners, many had already 
gone, but those who stayed saw 
Painted for War’s surprise victory, 
capturing first place. Runners-up 
were Krista Hammaker, second 
place, and The High Road, a close 
third. 

Asked how it felt to win, lead 
singer Tyrannical Monzzster re¬ 
plied, “Feels awesome. I didn’t 
think we’d win. One metal band 
and three acoustic bands...” 

Tyrannical Monzzsterr went 
on, describing the atmosphere. 
“They’re like ‘Oh no, another met¬ 
al band! Play Phish! ’ But we don’t 
play Phish.” 

Orr’s band drew half the crowd 
up to the stage swaying and bum- 


► see BATTLE page 10 


Not everyone seriously experi¬ 
ences low wage living. Sure most 
of us have probably had a low 
wage job, but most of us haven’t 
had to support ourselves on that 
entirely. In Barbara Ehrenreich’s 
book “Nickel and Dimed,” she 
does just that. 

The book details Ehrenrich’s 
time in several low wage jobs 
and her experiences both in the 
work place and in finding things 
like housing and food. The book 
spmng from an article idea she 
proposed to her editor, never 
thinking she would be the one 
writing it. Her goal was to see if 
it was possible to work for mini¬ 
mum wage and be able to afford 
her bills and necessities. 

The book was written from 
1998 to 2000 and published in 
2001, around the time many 
women would be reentering the 
work force because of new Wel¬ 
fare reform in the United States. 

Looking at the reviews for this 
book, many people fall into two 
camps: those who love the book 
and those who hate Ehrenreich. 
Many of the reviews that dislike 
the book seem to dislike it more 
because of her tone than because 
of her content. Personally, I en¬ 
joyed the book, but I think people 
who don’t enjoy it also get some¬ 
thing out of it. 

While Ehrenreich didn’t live 
a truly improvised life, she of¬ 
fers a glimpse of a life that many 
people never see. Beyond the first 
few years after graduation, many 


college graduates don’t have to 
work all month to barely have 
enough money to pay rent. Eh¬ 
renrich’s experiences, while not 
representative of everyone in low 
wage jobs, show something of 
how the economics can work and 
some of the people who occupy 
this space. 

In the book Ehrenreich works 
as a waitress, a hotel room 
cleaner, a house cleaner, and a 
Walmart employee. She details 
events at all of these jobs, includ¬ 
ing the hiring process, the house 
hunt, and the actual job from day 
to day. The story isn’t told in a 
journal format. Instead, it moves 
from event to event, skipping 
some things, but typically staying 
in chronological order. 

For college students, this book 
could be the gateway to thinking 
differently about the people who 
serve you, your classmates, or 
even your own family. It forces 
the reader to think about where 
people might come from, since 
it’s not always apparent who 
doesn’t come from a wealthy 
background. 

I think everyone should read 
this book. As I said, whether you 
come away loving it or hating it, 
you’ll leave with something to 
think about. It will also get you 
thinking about how our country 
works, whether or not you think 
Ehrenreich is painting an accu¬ 
rate picture. 

In some this book will promote 
advocacy, in others a sense of the 


► see GETTING BY page 11 
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Around Town 


Grove’s Office Supply 


By Steven Goehring 


If you drove through Hunting¬ 
don in search of an art or craft 
supply store, you wouldn’t think 
that there was one, but there is; it’s 
hidden behind the name of an of¬ 
fice supply store. Grove’s Office 
Supply does sell office supplies, 
like larger stores Staples and Of¬ 
fice Max, but they also stand out as 
a craft store in line with Michael’s 
and A.C. Moore. 

Grove’s is located on Washing¬ 
ton Street, just before 5th Street, 
and from the outside, you wouldn’t 
expect to find a good selection of 
craft materials. The store has a 
large sign over its entrance and is 
easy to spot. It’s off to the right 
as you walk or drive down Wash¬ 
ington Street heading east (away 
from Juniata). The large display 
windows show mostly a few office 
items and also some of the purses 
and handbags on sale in the front 
comer of the store. 

The store’s inventory certainly 
includes many office supply items, 
from frimiture to storage, and from 
printer supplies to signs. Grove’s 
does business with lots of local in¬ 
dustries and businesses. Interest¬ 
ingly, the store was also the source 
for office supplies to get Founders 
Hall up and running after the reno¬ 


vation. 

But once you walk in, the hid¬ 
den art treasure of Grove’s Office 
Supply is in plain view, and avail¬ 
able for good prices. A friendly 
staff waits to help you check out at 
the counter to your right, and they 
can quickly point you to anything 
in their store if you ask. 

In front of you are rows of 
shelves with things like pens, pen¬ 
cils, fabric paint, scrapbooking 
supplies and much, much more. 
Bins of items in the middle of the 
store hold items that are discount¬ 
ed well below Grove’s already-low 
prices. I visited the store with fel¬ 
low “Juniatian” writer Julie Cra¬ 
mer, who immediately began dig¬ 
ging through scrapbooking papers. 
She said the prices were well be¬ 
low what larger craft stores charge 
for the same merchandise. 

Store owner Staci Shuck says 
there has always been a stationary 
store at that location, but not one 
quite like the Grove’s of today. 
Staci and her husband Jeff started 
running the store five years ago, 
and are the force behind the large 
craft inventory in what had been 
a more conventional office store. 
The fairly recent entry into craft 
supplies explains why Grove’s still 
has the appearance of just an office 
store. 


The store not only expanded 
to craft supplies, but also to the 
Internet. Grove’s maintains a 
homepage as well as a Facebook 
group. The group name is simply 
Grove’s, and the group page mns 
frequent announcements of arriv¬ 
als in the store, special sales and 
upcoming classes. 

Yes, Grove’s also mns craft ses¬ 
sions and classes. When I visited 
a second time to talk to the own¬ 
ers, several store employees were 
helping a table full of busy grade- 
school soccer players to develop 
scrapbook pages of their season. 
Classes are announced on Grove’s 
website, www.grovesoffice.com, 
and include anything from scrap- 
booking to making aprons. There 
is a cost for most classes, adver¬ 
tised with the course description in 
the website’s news section. 

Grove’s is open from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
and from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Sat¬ 
urdays. They are closed Sundays. 
The store is located right down the 
street from The Cafe and also near 
Boxer’s Cafe, if you want to stop 
and eat before shopping. 

Grove’s would be a good stop 
on a trip to the town thrift stores, 
which are located just a short way 


► see GROVE’S page 11 



Sitting on a Bench 


Political postulating 


By David Rekoski 


I was sitting on a bench, admir¬ 
ing the beautiful aesthetic experi¬ 
ence that is defined as fall. As the 
trees begin to transmute, a brisk 
wind flows through the naturally 
striking mixture of orange, brown, 
and yellow that swirl together, 
which is simply sublime. While 
I was connecting with nature, a 
curious object betook my eye. It 
was a blue and white sign that sat 
there, with a simple proposition on 
it. This object of persuasion was a 
political sign that read “David Sill 
for Borough Council.” I found this 
to be curious and questioned how 
far the Juniata community should 
extend its reach into the Hunting¬ 
don public sphere? 

It should be stated that this is 
not a political argument. By this, 
it should mean that I do not seek 
to confirm or deny any particu¬ 
lar political doctrine. This is not 
a political piece arguing for the 
non-thought of ideas that are pro¬ 
mulgated to the masses by talking 
figureheads. 

Rather, I seek to discuss a philo¬ 
sophical look at how the Juniata 
student should interact with the 
community in a political nature. 

Aristotle argues that: 

“If the individual is not self-suf¬ 
ficient when separated, he will be 
like all other parts in relation to the 
whole. Anyone who can not form 
a community with others, or who 
does not need to because he is self- 
sufficient, is not part of a city-state- 
he is either beast or a god.” 

In other words, man is not a soli¬ 
tary creature. People depend upon 


other people. As a result, they form 
a community. If man was to leave 
society, then he might fail. Man 
would need to be self-sufficient, 
which is not an easy task. Conse¬ 
quently, man is dependent upon 
one another. As a result, it becomes 
a question of how far should the 
private sphere of Juniata extend it 
self into the municipality. 

Since man is not a private being, 
we are reliant upon Huntingdon. 
As a private institution, there is a 
certain amount of independence 
from the community that is af¬ 
forded to us. In Aristotelian terms, 
Juniata would be self-sufficient in 
some regards. However, the col¬ 
lege is not completely free from the 
public sphere. 

In a democracy, the government 
is created as a way to give the pri¬ 
vate sphere a chance to shape the 
legislature. 

More specifically, the democrat¬ 
ic form of local government gives a 
chance for individual beings in the 
community to decide how the gov¬ 
ernment will develop policy. Since 
the college is a part of the society, 
we are given the chance to help 
shape the government. 

This means that it can be argued 
that it is our political duty to vote 
and be an active participant in gov¬ 
ernment. Of course, the argument 
can be presented that we are not 
citizens of Huntingdon indefinite¬ 
ly. As a result, it is not an obligation 
to partake in government. Only on 
an individual scale is this argument 
valid. 

It is dubious whether we should 
play a part in a regime that will 
not have long-term consequences 


for us. When the argument is ex¬ 
tended to the larger Juniata com¬ 
munity, it becomes indefinite. As 
a population that will exist in the 
Huntingdon community for an 
extended period of time, the argu¬ 
ment for the individual becomes 
invalid. 

As a stationary part of society, 
our institution’s voice should be 
taken into account. The opinions 
of the college should be acknowl¬ 
edged when policy is created. 
When we become ignorant to that 
notion, our influence in the public 
domain becomes ignored. 

Consequently, the area pays no 
attention to us as a free associa¬ 
tion. Arguably, the oppression that 
would ensue would not be detri¬ 
mental to the private freedoms 
that are afforded to us as individu¬ 
als and to the association. 

However, our voice will be 
ignored in policy making, mean¬ 
ing that our outlook will not be 
counted when the government is 
creating its comprehensive doc¬ 
trine, which can result in us being 
ignored. 

To conclude, David Sill run¬ 
ning for office is not a bad thing. 
By him running for office, it is 
providing the Huntingdon society 
with a voice that is often ignored 
in policy making. However, this 
does not remove the duty that we 
have as citizens. Rather, it is up to 
each individual to vote and make 
their voice heard, so our opinions 
are not ignored by the local polis 
in policy making. Therefore, it is 
up to us to vote when the opportu¬ 
nity is afforded to us. Henceforth, 
Rock the Vote and keep it classy. 


Painted for War wins battle 


► from BATTLE page 9 


ing lighters to the music, but they 
didn’t win a prize. As Bender 
explained, “The winner isn’t just 
whoever plays songs everybody 
liked; it’s based off of whoever 
was best in their individual cat¬ 
egory.” According to the judges, 
that was Painted for War. 

The grand prize? “Wal-Mart 
gift cards, Sheetz certificates, 
Burger King...” said Bender, 
grinning. “We’ll probably all 
just go out someday, eat steak 
at Hoss’s and fill our vehicles 
at Sheetz. Food and gas money; 
that’s all you need to live by.” 

Asked if Painted for War 
would return next year, the band 
replied, “Yeah, if they ask us to.” 


Jesse McCracken, who “makes 
Mexican food” for Sodexo, com¬ 
mented, “I liked the first one, the 
girl. She had a real good voice. 
And the bongo player was good, 
too. Not a metal fan, not into 
screamo. I liked the guitar solos 
though.” 

Yusaku Sasaki, from Kansai- 
gaidai University in Osaka, Ja¬ 
pan, was one of the metal fans 
present. “I liked their sound,” 
said Sasaki, “but I didn’t like their 
performance. Metal bands should 
move more. I wanted them to 
make me crazy.” 

Food was provided free of 
charge, courtesy of Sodexo. On 
the menu were chicken quesadil- 
las, bacon and scallop rolls and 
spinach quiche. 
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The lead singer of Painted for War, Tyrannical Monzzster, performs at 
Battle of the Bands. The band earned first place in the event. 
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“A Christmas Carol” 

High-quality animation makes this holiday eye-candy 


By Joel Frehn 


This past decade has been an 
interesting one for director Rob¬ 
ert Zemeckis. With the exception 
of “Cast Away” and “What Lies 
Beneath,” his cinematic contribu¬ 
tions have been motion-capture 
animated adaptations of beloved 
selections of literature. 

In 2004, we saw the release of 
“The Polar Express,” a satisfy¬ 
ing adaptation of the children’s 
book, that some heralded as the 
beginning of the golden age of this 
distinct brand of animation. The 
follow-up entry in the field, “Be¬ 
owulf,” offered minimal advance¬ 
ment for the animation, and put 
forth an unfaithful presentation of 
the tale. 

However, in Zemeckis’ latest 
entry, “A Christmas Carol,” he 
puts forward an entry that satisfies 
visually and presents a solid ver¬ 
sion of Charles Dickens’ beloved 


classic. 

The film tells the tale of the em¬ 
bittered Ebenezer Scrooge (por¬ 
trayed by Jim Carrey), a wealthy 
businessman in Victorian-era Eng¬ 
land, who repents of his materialis¬ 
tic ways after a confrontation with 
three holiday specters. 

Carrey, who provided the voice 
and movements for Scrooge, as 
well as all of the holiday ghosts, 
did a commendable job. To be¬ 
gin with, none of the roles are 
entrenched in the same screwball 
character mold he has been using 
for the majority of his career (with 
a few exceptions, including, “The 
Tmman Show” and “The Number 
23,” as well as “The Majestic”). 

This leads to the main focus of 
this review: the animation. Now, 
before proceeding to review the 
animation, I would like to explain 
what motion-capture animation is 
to those who are unfamiliar with 
this emerging technology. 


Motion-capture technology is 
a form of animation that utilizes 
small cameras that are positioned 
on body suits adorned by the ac¬ 
tors, which then capture the move¬ 
ments and render them on a com¬ 
puter. Then, the lead animators 
take over, creating the characters 
that surface in the film, using cer¬ 
tain features of the actors. 

Jim Carrey described it as, “... 
working literally in an empty 
warehouse with cameras around 
you. You have maybe a frame 
of a fireplace, or something like 
that, and then you rehearse. You 
have to create the entire world in 
your head. Not only that, but you 
are working with other actors and 
you are in this ridiculous cap suit 
with balls all over it, and a hat with 
pinchers that come down with 
camas in your face.” 

As I have said earlier, the ani¬ 
mation is superior to that of pre¬ 
vious films. Scrooge is rendered 


beautifully, along with the respec¬ 
tive ghosts. The Ghost of Christ¬ 
mas Past is arguably the best out of 
the lot; he is presented as a floating 
flame. However, some of the mi¬ 
nor characters in the film are not 
as articulated, which is noticeable, 
but does not detract too much from 
the overall quality of the film. 

The backgrounds are also eye- 
candy. Of course, it is here that 
the virtue of three-dimensional 
animation kicks in; it enables the 
filmmakers to create camera an¬ 
gles that would not ordinarily be 
available to them because of tech¬ 
nological or financial restraints. 

Take for example the open¬ 
ing tracking shot, which zigzags 
through many comers of London. 
Achieving it practically would 
dictate a sum of money that would 
even make a reformed Scrooge 
cringe. Yet, it is with the back¬ 
grounds that there is a slight prob¬ 
lem. 

All of the exterior shots of the 
film depict a prosperous London, 


not the impoverished sections that 
were predominant throughout, as 
well as being a staple of Dickens’ 
work. However, they make up for 
this inadequacy by having the low¬ 
er class men confront Scrooge in 
a surreal nightmare sequence that 
would make Salvador Dali proud. 

So, it is with satisfaction that I 
award “A Christmas Carol,” a four- 
and-a-half out of five as a holiday 
classic. After all, it is an anomaly 
in mainstream Hollywood: a film 
that utilizes special effects for the 
best result, instead of being driven 
by them. 

★ ★ ★ ★ i 

OUT OF 5 

“A Christmas Carol” is now 
playing at the Clifton 5 in 
downtown Huntingdon. 

It is rated PG for scaiy se¬ 
quences and images. 


THE FOCUS 


Huntingdon’s hidden craft store 


Audio Therapy 


► from GROVE’S page 10 


down Washington Street. If you 
have to make a trip out of town by 
the 4th Street bridge or train sta¬ 
tion, you could stop at Grove’s on 
the way out. The one-way street 
would make stopping on the return 
trip less convenient, although still 
possible. 

Huntingdon is lucky to have a 
versatile store like Grove’s. While 
maintaining its roots as a full office 
supply store, Grove’s has moved 
into craft supplies and also expand¬ 
ed to serve the community through 
its classes, its work with other area 
businesses and its announcement 


► from GETTING BY page 9 

privilege they have. Others will de¬ 
velop a dislike for people in posi¬ 
tions of privilege, like Ehrenreich. 

No matter how you feel about 
Teamsters or unions or those in 
positions of privilege, pick up this 
book. Be sure to read the introduc- 


of sales and events online. 

Students should certainly check 
out Grove’s selection and keep an 
eye out for any classes that they 
may be interested in. Thanks to 
the Facebook group and homep¬ 
age, they’re easy to keep track of. 
And thanks to the good prices, it’s 
also easy to love Grove’s. 

Walking directions: Head down 
the near side of Mifflin Street, turn¬ 
ing right down 8th Street after the 
bend in town. Turn left to walk 
down Washington Street, cross¬ 
ing to the right side of the street 
where possible. After you cross 
6th Street, keep an eye out for 


tion and the conclusion that Eh¬ 
renreich offers; while some books 
don’t need the introduction, this 
one may shape how you look at 
the author. 

Once you finish the book, dis¬ 
cuss it. Discuss what you liked, 
what you didn’t, what you agreed 
with, what you think is entirely 


the Grove’s Office Supply sign 
on your right. Go in the front en¬ 
trance. 

Driving directions: Start off 
driving down Moore Street. Con¬ 
tinue on Moore Street beyond the 
bend at 9th Street, turning right 
down 7th Street when Moore be¬ 
comes one-way. Continue along 
7th Street until you reach Wash¬ 
ington Street, and turn left. Watch 
for a street parking space after you 
cross 6th Street. Grove’s is located 
just before you would cross 5th 
Street. You can parallel park on 
the street and put a coin or two in 
the parking meter. 


wrong. Lend out your copy and 
then discuss it again when the per¬ 
son returns your book. 

Ultimately, whatever you think, 
this book will get you to talk, and 
to think about an issue most people 
either ignore or are vastly under in¬ 
formed about. 

For another perspective on wait- 
ressing try “Waiting: The True 
Confessions of a Waitress” by 
Debra Ginsburg. 


By Dan Endres 


With the Psych club’s Battle of 
the Band’s having happened re¬ 
cently, I thought for this column 
I would give a little spotlight to 
one of Juniata’s own bands: Au¬ 
dio Therapy. 

Keeping in theme with the 
name, guitarist Andy Orr says 
that to him “music is medicine.” I 
don’t think there is any better de¬ 
scription of what music really is. 

Audio Therapy, which was 
originally the name of Andy 
Orr’s band back in high school, 
is actually less than half the story 
behind this group. Self described 
jam band, Audio Therapy focuses 
on the entertainment side of mu¬ 
sic. They play covers of whatever 
they love, their favorite genres 
ranging from Psychedelic Trance 
to French Hip-hop (yes, French 
Hip-hop). They’re your classic 
American flavored rock band 
with a twist, their take on covers 
often times more unique than the 
so-called “original” songs that 
other college bands write them¬ 
selves. 

Their core members consist of 
senior Andy Orr on guitar and vo¬ 


cals, sophomore Rhys Anderson 
on lead vocals and guitar, and se¬ 
nior James Rehak on guitar. Orr 
and Anderson both have some 
background in classical music, 
which only adds to their unique 
take on rock’n’roll. 

Where this band thrives though 
is in its interaction with its many 
guest performers. Because they 
don’t limit themselves to who 
they perform with, each perfor¬ 
mance has its own unique feel 
and guarantees a special experi¬ 
ence each time you see them. 
At the Battle of the Bands, guest 
performers included sophomore 
Amidia Frederick on vocals and 
senior Noah Denton on vocals 
and cowbell with a “percussionist 
to be named later.” 

The band has a few reasons 
behind their work. “We play be¬ 
cause it’s fun” said Anderson. 
Beyond pure enjoyment, Orr 
talked about another bonus that 
all rock bands appreciate: female 
attention. Orr says that if you’re a 
musician, writing a song for a girl 
is “one of the most intimate ways 
to pay her a compliment.” 

Though the members are all 
experienced, the band itself is 
still new (the Psych-club Battle 
of the Bands was one of their first 
shows together). In many ways 
though, this is even better for 
their Juniata audience. We get to 
see the talent while it’s still raw. 

Thinking about bands with 
similar beginnings, this group 
most reminds me of a blend be¬ 
tween early Liverpool years Bea¬ 
tles, mixed with the raw energy 
of the late-80’s Red Hot Chili 
Peppers. Anyone who knows 
the Beatles or the Chili Peppers 
knows that both bands honed 
their talent, resulting in entirely 
different sounds from what was 
heard at their first shows. 

As long as they keep them¬ 
selves from losing their unique 
style, this group has the potential 
to go beyond the experimentation 
of the groups that had come be¬ 
fore them. If you get a chance to 
see Audio Therapy now, or saw 
them at the Battle of the Bands, 
you’re in for a real treat. 


Living on “Nickels and Dimes” 
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Women’s volleyball team 
storms into the postseason 

Juniata ladies hopeful for another championship 
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Number 22 Amanda Schmidt and Number 13 Kelsey Fuller go for a 
block in the NCAA Division III playoff match versus Eastern University. 
Schmidt was named the tournament Most Outstanding Player for her 
efforts. 


By Andrew Steffen 


The Juniata Women’s Volleyball 
team is once again poised for a run 
at the Division III National Cham¬ 
pionship. In 2006, the Eagles de¬ 
feated Washington University in a 
five set nail biter to bring the title 
home to Huntingdon. 

This year’s team is eager to de¬ 
liver another championship to the 
trophy case. Expectations for the 
team remain high each year and 
the girls see the 2009 season as an 
opportunity to win another title. 

The team captured its 29th con¬ 
secutive conference championship 
after defeating Susquehanna 3-0 
on November 7. The ladies also 
extended their conference winning 
streak to 315 games. 

Assistant coach Heather Pavlik 
believes the winning culture on 
the team is due to forward think¬ 
ing and past success. “We look at 
the conference championships as a 
step along the way. It is not a final 
goal, we are always thinking big,” 
said Pavlik. 


The winning ways of this year’s 
team have been attributed to solid 
passing all around the court. The 
passing sets up a hitting game that 
allows Juniata to out kill oppo¬ 
nents 1755 to 1056 while commit¬ 
ting only 514 errors, compared to 
opponents’ 599. 

“We pass the ball really well, 
so I think our hitting attempts are 
coming off better opportunities 
than those of our opponents. Our 
passing abilities give our hitters 
the chance to finish plays,” said 
Pavlik. 

Freshman Kelsey Fuller’s posi¬ 
tion change to middle hitter is one 
reason the Eagles have been able 
to dominate at the net. Fuller was 
recently voted Rookie of the Year 
by the Landmark Conference and 
currently ranks second on the team 
with 290 kills. 

Fuller attributes her ability to 
step up in big games to the team 
around her. “I have a great team 
pushing me. They don’t look 
down upon me because I am a 
freshman. The team depends on 


me and I have to step up when I 
get in the game,” said Fuller. 

With a young team led by only 
four seniors, the Eagles are hop¬ 
ing they can take their 34-3 record 
to the NCAA Championships 
in Cleveland and leave with the 
crown. This past weekend the team 
took huge strides toward that goal. 

The ladies hosted the NCAA 
Regional Championships at the 
Kennedy Sports + Recreation 
Center November 12-14. The 
Eagles defeated Cabrini College, 
Mount Union College, and East¬ 
ern University by set scores of 3-0, 
3-1, and 3-1 respectively. With the 
three dominant victories, the team 
has now advanced to the NCAA 
National Quarterfinals where it 
will take on Trinity University 
(Texas) and is now one step closer 
to its ultimate goal. 

Landmark Conference Player 
and Specialist of the Year, Megan 
Sollenberger, captured a National 
Championship as a key member of 
the 2006 squad and is eager to win 
another before graduating. 

“Only a week and a half of my 
career left; it gives me chills. We 
are on our way up. This team has 
so much potential and we have a 
great chance to win the tourna¬ 
ment, “ said Sollenberger. 

The number 2 ranked Eagles 
have experienced all three of their 
losses on the road this year. “One 
advantage for us is that once you 
get to the championships, eveiy- 
one is a road team,” said Pavlik. 

Two of the losses were to Di¬ 
vision III schools they may face 
again at the championships, Wash- 
ington-St.Louis, ranked as the 
number 3 team in the nation, and 
Wisconsin-Oshkosh, the number 1 
ranked team in Division III. 

Pavlik believes the team will 


have to clean its game up if the 
girls hope to defeat the elite teams 
around the country. “In all of the 
losses this season we did not play 
as well as we are capable of. We 
made a lot of errors against those 
teams, we gave them a lot of free 
points,” said Pavlik. 

The Eagles look forward to 


the chance to avenge past losses 
against the top teams in Division 
III. “We must start playing our best 
now. The past couple of weekends 
we have not been playing to our 
potential and the focus right now 
is to bring a lot of energy into the 
court and play with a chip on our 
shoulder,” said Sollenberger. 
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The Women’s Volleyball Team captured their 29th straight Landmark 
Conference championship with a 3-0 win over Susquehanna . 


JCFH wins Landmark Conference championship 

Although Eagles ‘09 season is over ; team is satisfied with performance this year 
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Trying to gain possession of the ball to cross it to the center of the field, freshman Jill McNeish goes up 
against an opposing player from Drew University. 


By Cristie Albert 

After two consecutive wins 
against Drew University and 
Susquehanna University in the 
Landmark Conference Playoffs, 
the Eagles were crowned Land¬ 
mark Conference champions. 

With a regular season record 
of 17-4 and a Landmark Confer¬ 
ence record of 6-0, the girls were 
favored to win the first round 
game of the NCAA Division III 
Tournament. Though they have 
worked hard, the team still had to 
win against Lynchburg College to 
continue in the tournament. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Eagles lost 5-3 on 
November 11, which ended the 
memorable season. 

Despite the tough loss, the team 
is very proud of its accomplish¬ 
ments in the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence. Regarding the Drew game, 
sophomore Ellen Santa Maria 
said, “It was amazing. We scored 
within the first five minutes, 
pushed our hardest, and performed 
the best we ever had. There was 


a lot of animosity from Drew and 
the team came together and backed 
each other up against a common 
evil.” 

The girls are very close and have 
no problem sharing the spotlight 
Sophomore Caitlyn Bowman, a 
player not usually relied on to car¬ 
ry the scoring load, received a pass 
from sophomore Kim Am rod and 
scored, making it 2-0 with 20:28 
left in the game. 

The girls were disappointed by 
the loss at Lynchburg. Despite their 
efforts, the Eagles were unable 
to keep a rhythm as the Hornets 
scored within the first 30 seconds 
of the game. In the second half, 
Lynchburg made it a three goal 
lead with back-to-back goals. The 
loss was extremely heartbreak¬ 
ing because the team had won its 
third straight Landmark Confer¬ 
ence Championship, earning the 
automatic qualifying bid into the 
NCAA Division III Field Hockey 
Championships for the first time. 


► see FIELD HOCKEY page 14 
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Leadership focuses Eagles’ eyes on success 

Fourteen Juniata players compete for five starting spots on basketball team 


By Nick Talisman 


The basketball team played the 
first game of the season against Se- 
ton Hill Monday. The team is very 
proud of how far it has come in 
offseason practices and training 
and feels ready to start playing ac¬ 
tual games. 

The team’s practices have been 
intensified by position battles at 
almost every spot, and all 14 mem¬ 
bers of the roster currently find 
themselves in the hunt for playing 
time. 

The game against Seton Hill is 
the first of six against non-confer¬ 
ence opponents. The team starts 
play against conference opponents 
before they play Susquehanna 
University on Dec. 5. A lot still 
needs to be organized before then, 
but the team is pleased with their 
development so far. 

“The team is still very much a 
work in progress in the sense of 
lineups, the level of competition 
one through fourteen is probably 
the best that I’ve ever seen,” said 
head coach Greg Curley. 

Curley continued, “The compe¬ 
tition might go on until the con¬ 
ference games. Different people 
might play on different nights, not 
necessarily because jobs have been 
taken at this point, but they might 
need to be switched up based on 
what we need on any given night. 


Truth be told, that might be how 
we play all year.” 

The lineup uncertainty was re¬ 
flected against Seton Hill, when 
freshman Alex Raymond was un¬ 
expectedly in the starting lineup. 
Although the team lost, they were 
able to keep pace with their Divi¬ 
sion II opponent after a lopsided 
start gave them a disadvantage. 

“The battles are definitely a pos¬ 
itive thing, significant competition 
internally is one of the best ways 
to get better, it only prepares ev¬ 
eryone to get better and to leam to 
control what they can control. The 
competition created by these posi¬ 
tion battles is definitely motivation 
for the guys, and it generally leads 
to better play, so we hope to see 
that when games start,” said senior 
guard Jeff Berkey. 

The team recently had their sec¬ 
ond scrimmage of the preseason 
against McDaniel College, and the 
team felt they were able to get a 
good grip on the system they will 
have to leam to use correctly dur¬ 
ing the regular season. 

“We got much better in the sec¬ 
ond scrimmage, but we definitely 
have to improve in many areas to 
get to where we need to be. And 
that’s got to be a gradual process,” 
Berkey said. 

“Biggest thing is that I’m see¬ 
ing improvements I can see daily, 
and I think at some point we will 


definitely be a good team. Whether 
that will be at any point this season 
is what has yet to be determined,” 
Coach Curley said. 

Everyone on the team is predi¬ 
cated on the same mindset and 
goal, a feat which Curley be¬ 
lieves last year’s team never frilly 


reached. It appears that even those 
new to Juniata are doing their 
best to work within the structure 
Curley has in place both in the 
off court conditioning and during 
practice. 

“There is much better leader¬ 
ship in the program, while a lot 


could be contributed to them, any 
good team is an accumulation of 
leaders not just top-down, and we 
tmly believe self leadership is very 
important. In regards to this, we 
are in a better place this year then 
you were at any point last year,” 
Curley said. 
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Number 14, Alex Raymond, a freshman from Altoona, Pa. looks to pass the ball as junior number 55, Bruce 
Knowles, sets a pick for him. The Juniata Men’s Basketball team’s first home game will be against Hilbert on 
Nov. 20, at 7:30pm. 


JCWB adjusts well in opener 

Eagles off to strong start with a win over Pitt-Bradford 


By Erin McGinley 


The Juniata College Women’s 
Basketball (JCWB) team opened 
the 2009-2010 season with a 94- 
49 win over the University of 
Pittsburgh-Bradford on November 
15. We shot 36-65 on the court, a 
55% field goal percentage. 27 of 
40 rebounds were offensive, giv¬ 
ing us more opportunities to score 
on second chance shots. We could 
not have asked for better statistics 
for the first game, but what we felt 
was a feeling of accomplishment. 

A week ago our team was 
flipped around almost 180 degrees. 


We scrimmaged Elizabethtown 
College on November 10 and left 
the court unsatisfied. Although we 
did not lose, we still felt as if we 
did not reach our true potential for 
that day. Before heading home to 
Huntingdon we thought about all 
of the time and effort that all 11 
players put into this sport; it is way 
too much to be unsatisfied. 

At the scrimmage we struggled 
shooting from the free throw line. 
Unlike the night of the scrimmage, 
this team is an excellent free throw 
shooting team. The next day at 
practice we shot foul shots after al¬ 
most every drill. We had to make 


five foul shots out of seven oppor¬ 
tunities each time we shot. If we 
did not reach our goal, we had to 
run the difference. By the end of 
practice, everyone was hitting the 
goal and nobody was running. 

“With the team that we have, 
we are willing to make changes 
and adapt to things that aren’t go¬ 
ing right for us. We work to make 
them [things that need changed] 
better,” said sophomore Ashton 
Bankos. 

Practices are hard for any given 
sport, but with only ten people on 
a basketball team, you have to mn 
a lot. Some days practice might be 


cut short by a half hour to fifteen 
minutes. For JCWB shorter prac¬ 
tices do not make easier practices, 
they make even harder practices. 

“We do a lot more running and 
physical drills to get us ready for 
games. Those kinds of things are a 
lot different than high school,” said 
freshman Alyssia Gordon. 

On our busiest days we will 
have practice, a quick lift in the 
gym, and if there is time, we will 
work on what we need to improve 
upon individually. 

“Practices are very demand¬ 
ing. Because of the talent on our 
team, practicing against each other 
makes us more prepared for the 
game. If we can beat ourselves 
up at practice, then we won’t be 
afraid to do it out on the floor,” said 
Bankos. 

Not only are practices draining 
physically and mentally, but we 


also have goals for almost 
every drill. If we don’t reach our 
goal that the coaches set, we either 
do it again, run the difference or 
Coach’s the new favorite: pushups. 

A week ago the Landmark 
Conference preseason poll came 
out, ranking us fourth out of 
eight teams. Scranton University, 
Moravian College and Susquehan¬ 
na College all placed ahead of us, 
respectively, by a decent amount 
of the allotted points. Scranton has 
won the conference title since the 
existence of the Landmark Con¬ 
ference, and that obviously gives 
them some pull. Moravian also 
finished ahead of us last year, with 
Susquehanna falling out in the 
semi-final, just like we did. The 
rankings might seem legitimate 
basing them off of last year’s tal¬ 
ent, but this year it is a whole new 
game. 

“It ranks us as an underdog a lit¬ 
tle bit, but it motivates us because 
it is a challenge to come out on top 
at the end of the season,” said ju¬ 
nior Jen Hnatuck. 

Scranton University and Mora¬ 
vian College were ranked number 
5 and number 15 in the nation. 
This is not the first time we have 
had nationally ranked teams in our 
conference. 

“I kind of expected it again, 
because they basically have all of 
their players returning. It drives us 
even more to come out with wins 
when we play those two teams, 
because they are ranked,” said 
Hnatuck. 

JCWB takes on DeSales Col¬ 
lege on November 21 at the De- 
Sales Tip-Off Tournament in Al¬ 
lentown. Lycoming College and 
Wesley College are also partici¬ 
pants in the Tip-Off Tournament 
with the championship game tak¬ 
ing place at 3 p.m. on Sunday, No¬ 
vember 22. 
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Field hockey proud of 
all accomplishments 


► from FIELD HOCKEY page 12 


Overall, this was the fourth time 
the Eagles reached the NCAA’s in 
the team’s history. 

“Any team that comes out that 
wants it more than us is the only 
time we’ve had issues in games.” 
said Santa Maria. 

Though the Eagles did not 
achieve the ultimate goal, the la¬ 
dies are extremely proud of them¬ 
selves and the season they have 
had. Santa Maria said, “Each girl 
has a separate yet important role on 
the team. Playing and scoring the 
goals are just as important as being 
the driving force and encourage¬ 
ment from the sidelines.” 

The title of “NCAA Division III 
Champions” sounds very sweet, 
but it isn’t as important to some of 
the girls as one might think. “The 
title isn’t as important as the ex¬ 
periences. The fan we’ve had and 
how we’ve grown is more impor¬ 
tant, but I will admit that nothing 
beats the msh of running on the 
field and tackling the person who 
scored the winning goal,” said 


Santa Maria. 

Coach Gillich has been carefully 
training her team all season, so the 
loss is particularly devastating to 
her. “She holds a passion for the 
team and it is paramount to her for 
us to win,” said Santa Maria. Gil¬ 
lich has said before that the fresh¬ 
man really contributed during the 
season, so one has to wonder how 
they handled the pressure of possi¬ 
bly being champions. Santa Maria 
said, “They look at it as they would 
any other game. They understand 
it’s a big deal, but how well we’ve 
done this year has given them the 
confidence to believe they can do 
well and win.” 

Overall, the field hockey team 
has grown and matured over this 
season. The four freshmen that 
joined the team are now accus¬ 
tomed to playing at a champion¬ 
ship level, and the thirteen sopho¬ 
mores are growing and maturing 
into team leaders. Now the offsea¬ 
son is here, where the team will 
quietly train harder and prepare to 
go all the way and become cham¬ 
pions next season. 
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After scoring the first goal of the game off of a rebound, junior Sam Smith is congratulated by sophomore 
Meghan McGlone and junior Paula Price during their game against Drew University. 


Prioritizing JC athletics 

Obstacles school faces in adding varsity teams 


By Carolyn G. Gibson 


Recently there have been com¬ 
plaints about the state of Juniata 
athletics. Some teams’ locker 
rooms are too small, the grass 
fields are tom apart from the recent 
rainy weather, and the College 
does not offer varsity sports for ev¬ 
ery athletic interest. 

Students seem to want to make 
adding men’s and women’s la¬ 
crosse to Juniata’s athletic rep¬ 
ertoire a priority. However, for a 
small liberal arts school in mral 
Pennsylvania with 1,450 students, 
Juniata offers 19 varsity sports. 

Victoria Thornton, a sophomore 
field hockey player, wants to play 
lacrosse but the time commit¬ 
ment would be too much for her. 
Thornton said, “A more organized 
intramural club would be better, 
because then it would not be that 
much of a commitment. Also, 
the existing teams need more at¬ 


tention.” 

If the college were to consider 
adding either men’s or women’s 
lacrosse, the teams would need 
space to practice outside and 
inside, locker rooms, equipment, 
and the services of the athletic 
trainers. 

Peter Lefresne, Juniata’s sports 
information director, says the col¬ 
lege needs to add sports in a smart 
way. “We can’t add sports without 
the proper resources or infinitum, 
we first need to develop our avail¬ 
able field space, our indoor space 
for teams to practice inside during 
inclement weather, and our athletic 
training facilities,” said Lefresne. 
Since lacrosse is a ballistic sport 
with a high amount of physical 
contact and injuries, it would in¬ 
crease the workload of Juniata’s 
three hardworking trainers signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Juniata also currently does not 
have the field space to accommo¬ 


date a lacrosse team (or two). The 
outdoor field space is already be¬ 
ing put to use and indoor space is 
at a premium for the varsity sports 
already, especially with the recent 
inclement weather. Outdoor sports 
like field hockey, soccer, and 
football cannot afford to use their 
fields heavily during rainy weeks 
because the grass gets tom out and 
fields turn into mud-pits. Adding 
another varsity sport would almost 
require the installation of a turf ath¬ 
letic field. 

But Juniata will not be turning 
out plans for a turf field until the 
fall of 2011. According to the 2008 
Strategic Plan that can be found on 
the President’s page of the Juniata 
website, installing a turf field is 
part of the 21st Century Campus 
Initiative. The initiative is a plan 
for long-term expansion of cam¬ 
pus facilities and aims to provide 
students with a “motivating and 
inspiring environment.” Along 


By the Numbers 


E7 

number of offensive rebounds 
grabbed by the women’s bas¬ 
ketball team. 

E 

ranking of the women’s 
volleyball team in Division III 


1 

number of XC runners in JC 
history to make Dill nationals. 
Congrats to senior Matt Bailey! 

n 

number of varsity sports of¬ 
fered by Juniata College. 


with creating architectural plans, 
cost estimates and funding strate¬ 
gies for a turf field, there will also 
be plans for renovating Beeghly 
Library, South Hall, Bmmbaugh 
Academic Center, and other spots 
on campus. 

Sophomore Andrew Masullo 


thinks Juniata athletics as a whole 
could improve with the develop¬ 
ment of the athletic equipment 
and facilities. “It’s also hard to sat¬ 
isfy every student’s wants because 
we’re all from different regions 
where different sports are played,” 
said Masullo. 
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Dedication leads to success 

Juniata swim team is exceeding expectations 


By Douglas Shontz 


Despite the lack of participants 
on Juniata’s swim team, the la¬ 
dies are working extremely hard 
to improve and are having a great 
time while doing so. The team is 
not only striving to be competitive, 
but it is flourishing because of the 
dedication and camaraderie of its 
members. 

“You really get to know every¬ 
one really well when the team is 
so small,” said sophomore Marysa 
Milinichik. Milinichik has im¬ 
proved all year and will be looked 


at as a leader when a new recruit¬ 
ing class arrives next year. 

The team has competed in seven 
meets so far with every girl putting 
forth a commendable effort. “The 
meets are going really well, every¬ 
one is doing better than expected,.” 
said Milinichik. “The most impor¬ 
tant part is trying to get everyone 
together; we need at least 4 people 
to swim at a meet.” 

Individually, the team has been 
competing well all season. Each 
member has been expected to 
compete in numerous events, 
which is making each of them bet¬ 


ter all around swimmers. 

“Everyone gets to do every¬ 
thing, everyone is spread out dur¬ 
ing a meet.” said Milinichik “We 
have been doing well all season.” 

The team has to get up early 
to get their practices in. “5:45am 
practices are tough sometimes. 
It takes a little bit of time to get 
awake and ready to practice,” said 
Milinichik. “Everyone works re¬ 
ally hard, it pays off to work hard.” 

The Eagles return to action De¬ 
cember 5 when they will compete 
in the Franklin & Marshall Invita¬ 
tional. 
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Juniata College hosted Goucher College and Scranton Universitiy on Saturday, Nov. 14. Above, freshman Kim¬ 
berly Padula shows off her butterfly stroke. 


Finishing strong 

Juniata football shows promise 
by playing an inspiring game 


By Douglas Stontz 


The Juniata Football Team 
traveled to Carlisle, PA on Fri¬ 
day, Nov. 6 to finish out the 
2009 season against Dickinson 
College. Despite a spirited ef¬ 
fort and an impressive second 
half performance, the Eagles 
dropped the contest by a score 
of 42-14. 

Dickinson got on the board 
quickly by scoring on its first 
drive. It only took four min¬ 
utes and seventeen seconds 
for Dickinson to record that 
first score, and the Eagles were 
unable to stifle the opponent’s 
high-powered offense or over¬ 
come the suffocating defense 
as the men entered the locker 
room at halftime trailing 35-0. 

Juniata came out in the sec¬ 
ond half looking to finish the 
season on a good note. The 
team came out playing very 
inspired football. The Eagles 
outgained Dickinson by 56 
yards in the final 30 minutes 
of the game and scored 14 
points. 

Juniata scored on a 13 yard 
touchdown pass from backup 


quarterback Mike DeTemple. 
DeTemple hit Abram Mel- 
linger on third down, which 
completed an impressive 65 
yard drive. This was done with 
2:48 remaining in the third 
quarter, which gave the men 
momentum heading into the 
second half. 

The second half can be 
summed up by one big play. 
Senior Andy Miller blocked a 
punt on the opponent’s 11 yard 
line, recovered it, and then ran 
it in for another Juniata score. 

“I was excited to look up and 
see Miller with the ball running 
into the end zone,” said fresh¬ 
men Bradley Swindell, who 
was in on the play. 

Juniata held the Dickinson 
offense to only seven points af¬ 
ter giving up 35 in the first half. 
“The defense really came out 
to play in the second half,” said 
Swindell. 

The team finished the season 
with a 1-9 record in new Head 
Coach Carmen Felus’ first sea¬ 
son with the team. “I wish we 
could have achieved a little 
more this season, but I really 
enjoyed it,” said Swindell. 


Assistant strength coach shapes up teams 

Army veteran Matt Huntsman conditions, trains and motivates Juniata athletes 


By Aimee Radic 


Matt Huntsman has been sup¬ 
porting Juniata Athletics for a long 
time. He came to Juniata after 
moving back to Huntingdon from 
State College after leaving the 
military. “In 2002,1 got out of the 
Army with a hurt shoulder. I had 
no ties to Juniata. However, I am 
from the area originally so I do re¬ 
member coming to football games 
and other athletic events as I was 
going through high school. That 
is when I came to Juniata to train,” 
said Huntsman. 

His official title is the Assistant 
Strength Coach. “I train teams and 
develop programs. Each program 
I develop, I run by each Coach. I 
also give advice on nutrition and 
other things to take, not to take and 
to stay away from,” said Hunts¬ 
man. 

Huntsman trains seven teams at 
Juniata and weight trains two of 
those teams. He trains the teams 
two to three times a week after 
classes are over. The seven teams 
he trains are: women’s basket¬ 
ball, men’s soccer, women’s soc¬ 
cer, men’s tennis, women’s tennis, 
baseball, softball, and men’s vol¬ 
leyball until football is over. Some 
teams he works with pre and post¬ 
season and others just postseason. 

He did his studying in sports 
management (fitness and wellness) 
at California University of Penn¬ 
sylvania while training at Juniata. 

Huntsman spoke to Coach 
Smith about his previous history 
in strengthening and condition¬ 
ing. “As far as Coach Smith ask¬ 
ing me to assist him in training, I 
had spoken to him earlier when I 


just started my training, and I told 
him about how I had been training 
soldiers for the past 3 1/2 years in 
PT (Physical Training) after duty 
hours were over to help them get 
into better shape. He [Smith] then 
approached me. . . and asked if I 
would be willing to assist him in 
training the students, and I said 
yes. The rest is history,” said 
Huntsman. 

“I enjoy my job a lot and have 
a lot of tun. As long as the stu¬ 
dents work hard, it goes smoother. 
When I have goofballs, the work¬ 
outs get harder,” said Huntsman. 

Getting close with teams can oc¬ 
cur since Huntsman trains teams 
for a long period of time. “The 


team I have the most (about sev¬ 
en weeks) is women’s basketball. 
They have a preseason program, 
in-season program and postsea¬ 
son program. So, I have them 
about five days a week pre and 
postseason and some days during 
season. It is another six to seven 
weeks in the spring. We are con¬ 
stantly together. I wish other teams 
would train like that with me,” said 
Huntsman. 

A normal day for Matt Hunts¬ 
man starts at about 1pm. “I start 
my own workout in the gym while 
also making sure students, faculty, 
and alumni get their questions 
answered and any help they may 
need while in the gym. Then from 


3pm to around 6:30pm, I train 
teams. After that, things usually 
fluctuate,” said Huntsman. 

Even with a relatively short day, 
Huntsman enjoys his job. “Train¬ 
ing the athletes is the best part. 
There are a lot of great athletes 
here and it is fun to watch them im¬ 
prove and excel with me. The big 
test is watching them perform their 
sport and seeing if the improve¬ 
ment affects their game positively. 
I never know how training goes 
completely until I see it against 
another opponent,” said Hunts¬ 
man. 

But, even though he loves his 
job, he knows he has to still have 
future plans. With his degree and 


his history in the army, Huntsman 
has two plans. “Hopefully I land 
a head strength coach somewhere 
soon. I have applied several places 
and almost landed a spot awhile 
ago. It is either that or I plan on 
going back to the Army as an of¬ 
ficer. I would prefer finding a head 
strengthening coach somewhere 
soon verses going back to the 
Army,” said Huntsman. 

So, hopefully Huntsman is able 
to find what he needs either at Ju¬ 
niata or land a head strengthening 
coach job somewhere soon. “I 
really do enjoy what I do here at 
Juniata and appreciate all the stu¬ 
dents, athletes, and coaches im¬ 
mensely,” said Huntsman. 
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Students create new service themed RSO: 
Habitat for Inhumanity 


By John T. Huffstetler 


Members of Juniata College’s 
Pet and Animal Welfare Soci¬ 
ety (PAWS), an RSO growing in 
popularity, have broken off to form 
their own organization. Some stu¬ 
dents were concerned with Habi¬ 
tat for Humanity’s narrow focus, 
only building homes for humans. 
They believe all animals should 
have homes, not just humans. This 
led to the creation of Habitat for 
Inhumanity (HI), an organization 
whose goal is to sponsor inhuman 


activity and, in general, foster a 
greater appreciation for inhuman 
acts on campus and throughout the 
world. 

“People have long been con¬ 
cerned about treating animals ‘hu¬ 
manely,’ but no one has suggested 
celebrating inhumanity, focusing 
on the wants and needs of the in¬ 
human among us.” said Margaret 
Slack, president of HI. 

HI is an organization designed 
for all people with inhumanity in 
their hearts. Many current mem¬ 
bers joined because they said they, 


“missed the inhumanity at home.” 
Others are just relieved there’s fi¬ 
nally an outlet for their inhuman 
thoughts to manifest themselves. 

HI has been recmiting many fol¬ 
lowers, including Junior George 
Trimble, a strong advocate for the 
organization. “I used to think little 
about all the inhuman things hap¬ 
pening around us, but because of 
HI I can’t stop thinking about it. It 
really brightens up my day!” 

It seems a number of students 
feel there is a lack of inhumanity at 
Juniata. Slack hopes to relentlessly 


bombard the college with inhuman 
events. HI began doing simple ser¬ 
vice projects but has plans to bring 
in some influential speakers on the 
topic. One in consideration is Dr. 
Hans Kuznetsov, who has spent 
years studying inhumanity in East¬ 
ern Europe. 

Dr. Kuznetsov described his 
life’s mission to HI. “I am dedi¬ 
cated to exposing these inhuman 
creatures for what they truly are— 
cute!” 

Slack hopes to soon spread their 
inhuman message to other campus¬ 
es and beyond. Specifically, Slack 
envisions HI working closely with 
the youth at elementary schools. 
“Starting young is the only way to 
ensure that they grow up thinking 
inhuman thoughts,” Slack said. 

But not everyone is excited 
about the new RSO. Many stu¬ 
dents resent the name. Senior Wil¬ 
lard Fluke said, “I honestly can’t 
believe someone thought that 


Guess who? 



Can you name this Ju¬ 
niata professor? This 
campus personality 
will be revealed in the 
next issue. 

Last issue’s “Guess 
who?” was Jim Donald¬ 
son, professor of eco¬ 
nomics and business 
administration. 


UP. THUMBS 



to the gods for sending clouds and meteors at 
the same time. 



to the brave ladies who put their hearts on the 
Arch. Is this the start of JCharmony.com? 



to Head Tent for their extreme endurance test¬ 
ing. How can you wear your five golden rings 
if you’ve lost your fingers to frostbite? 


to 



By Bennett Rea 


Here at “The Juniatian,” we have 
editorial board meetings. At these 
meetings, we get together and talk 
about different ideas for stories for 
each issue. These meetings al¬ 
ways have a few crazy article ideas 
(“Students at Juniata are stressed! 
Why?”), but we discard these silly 
ideas and bring you quality stories 
about everything that is happening 
at Juniata (which is usually noth- 

ing). 

One of the ideas that we ended 
up not using for any article this 
time was a feature on students’ 
favorite classes here at Juniata. I 
have no qualms about shamelessly 
stealing that idea and using it for 
this column. 

Now, to talk about all these 
lovely classes at Juniata is hard, 
because only half of you will know 
what the hell I am talking about. 
Some people are science majors, 
some are history, some are art and 
some majors are indiscernible if 
you look at their title (“My POE 
is Artistic Political Writing with 
Philosophical Inquiries into the 
Histoiy of Business! With a minor 


in Psych.”). 

So, I had to go out and really get 
some opinions from people of all 
departments and disciplines. Now, 
I obviously can’t look at all depart¬ 
ments, as there are a lot and this 
column is already halfway through 
its word limit. But here are a few 
classes that people seem to enjoy 
quite a lot. 

1. Intro to International Poli¬ 
tics - When talking about this 
class, students always gave some 
combination of the words, “fear” 
and “Nags” or “oh dear god” and 
“Nags.” This class is so beloved 
because the tests are easy, the only 
paper you have to do takes about 
ten minutes and the professor is the 
most unintimidating person you’d 
ever meet. Ha ha! Just kidding! It 
is the exact opposite of every one 
of those things. 

2. Statistics for Social Sci¬ 
ence - This class is a little similar 
to the last one, especially in that 
its dropout rate is higher than its 
class average on tests. That is a 
made up stat, and I am allowed to 
do that because I have not taken 


IN CAPS WITH OTH6PS 
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would be a good name.” 

Habitat for Humanity espe¬ 
cially disliked the name choice, 
noting the confusion it may cause 
between the two organizations. 
“They don’t understand what Hab¬ 
itat stands for at all,” said sopho¬ 
more Louise Smith, a member of 
Habitat for Humanity. “I like inhu¬ 
manity too.” 

Others oppose HI for its similar¬ 
ity to PAWS. “I’m a loyal mem¬ 
ber of PAWS and we are the most 
inhuman club on campus,” said 
Sophomore Homer Clapp. “With 
two groups dedicated to inhuman¬ 
ity, it will just be a battle for inhu¬ 
man supremacy.” 

Although there is a lot of fervor 
around the new RSO, it has yet 
to be approved by the Office of 
Student Activities. Slack hopes to 
make it official next semester. Un¬ 
til then, students will have to keep 
promoting inhumanity on their 
own. 






a class on statistics telling me not 
to. Nor will I. Anyway, it is re¬ 
ally Ron, the professor, who brings 
such glowing reviews. There is 
even a Facebook group entitled 
“Everything I Need to Know 
in Life I Have Learned From 
Ronald K. McLaughlin.” He is the 
Chuck Norris of psychology. Or 
rather, Chuck Norris is the Ron¬ 
ald K. McLaughlin of whatever 
the hell Chuck Norris did to get 
famous. 

3. Organic Chemistry Concepts 
I (O-Chem) - Come on. You knew 
this would be here. Any class that 
actually invades your waking life 
AND your sleep must be amaz¬ 
ing. Some people love the class 
so much, they take it five whole 
times! This may be partially due 
to the charm of the professor (I’m 
looking at you, Cleopatra). 

4. CWS - Ah yes, that won¬ 
derful freshman year experience 
known as the College Writing 
Seminar. Who doesn’t look back 
on that fondly? Maybe lots of 
people. Maybe not. The point 
is eveiyone has had CWS, and 
drastically different versions of it. 
Some people will say they breezed 
by and weren’t even challenged 
at all. Others of us had our asses 
handed to us by Dave Hsiung or 
Amy Mathur. 

5. The Sixties - Yeah, the class 
is only for first-semester freshmen, 
according to the description, but 
let’s be honest - it’s the 60s. How 
awesome does that class sound 
just by the title? I don’t under¬ 
stand who wouldn’t want to leam 
about sex, drugs and rock n’ roll 
(and more drugs). However, the 
same knowledge can also be im¬ 
parted through any Ron McLaugh¬ 
lin class, so maybe we haven’t all 
missed out. 

Well, that’s about all I’ve got 
for this one. I do want to qualify 
that these classes are actually very 
good/very required classes and 
they have a lot of merit to them. 
No offense was intended to any¬ 
one. And since I said “no offense,” 
you’re legally not allowed to be of¬ 
fended (Damn it! We should have 
done that with that one Thumb... 
or all of them.). 
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Students influence tenure decisions 


Positive course evaluations directly impact faculty promotion and retention 


By Alex Shope 


Online course evaluations come 
around during the worst possible 
time for students, during finals. 
Many students question if there is 
any point to filling them out or are 
they just a waste of time. 

“I really don’t think too much 
about them,” said senior Josh 
O’Brien. “They just always seem 
very pointless to me. So many of 
them get submitted there’s no way 
that they all get read and actually 
matter.” 

However, the unimportance of 
these evaluations is a misconcep¬ 
tion. Course evaluations play a 


vital roll in the tenure process for 
professors at Juniata. 

Dr. Sarah DeHaas, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh professor of education 
and chair of the personal evalu¬ 
ations committee said, “I think 
it [student course evaluations] is 
weighted very heavily into the 
[tenure] process. Out of those four 
criteria the committee looks at, the 
teaching has the highest weight. 
[Course evaluations] play a very 
important part [in the process]. 
How seriously the students take it, 
that’s a hard thing to interpret.” 

Dr. James Lakso, Juniata’s Pro¬ 
vost, added, “We don’t know. We 
certainly hope they take them seri¬ 


ously. I will tell you the committee 
takes them very seriously. And our 
concern in the past few years is the 
response rate has declined some.” 

Fortunately, some students do 
take the evaluations seriously. 
Katie Healy, a sophomore, said, 
“I usually try to fill out the evalu¬ 
ations with a lot of thought. I want 
the professors to know what I real¬ 
ly thought of them, whether it was 
good or bad.” 

“The tenure process we follow 
is the process recommended by 
the American Association of Uni¬ 
versity Professors (AAUP) back 
in the ‘40s. It’s an up or an out 
policy. You either get tenure or you 


don’t, and if you don’t you have to 
leave,” said Lakso. 

Generally, it takes professors on 
average twelve years to be tenured. 
“It’s a process that starts as soon as 
you’re hired,” said DeHaas. 

“The first evaluation a person 
would have would be during their 
third year. If they are granted a 
three year contract, then the next 
evaluation would be for associate 
professor,” said Barbara Williams, 
an educational services assistant 
who helps with the administrative 
portion of the tenure process. 

By the time the professor is 
evaluated for associate professor¬ 
ship they would be in their sixth 


year of teaching. “There’s another 
six-year period before they come 
up again for full professorship,” 
said Williams. 

Also at this time, they can be 
considered for tenure. “Typically 
when a faculty member is tenured, 
they are at the associate professor 
rank. Those two things usually go 
together,” said Lakso. 

“If they [the professors] are on a 
tenured track, then they are called 
‘pipelined,’” said Williams. “Then 
they will come up for an evalu¬ 
ation before the PEC (Personal 
Evaluation Committee).” The 


► see TENURE page 4 


“Rape culture” 

Students and faculty agree sexual 
assault is not well-understood 


The Corduroy Prayer 



PHOTO COURTESY OF ANDY BELSER 


Sophomores Brenna Frederickson and Kevin Whitmore portray a palpable intimacy on stage using 
a mattress as their sole prop. See additional photo on page 12. 


Not compliant with Title IX 

JC equity fails two out of three legislature prongs 


By Julie Cramer 


Recently “The Juniatian” print¬ 
ed a letter to the editor from Dr. 
Randy Bennett, biology profes¬ 
sor and chair of the Biology De¬ 
partment, complaining about the 
implicit use of a sexual phrase in 
the Thumbs section. According to 
Bennett, and other faculty and stu¬ 
dents, casual use of such phrases 
encourages a ‘rape culture’ that al¬ 
lows men to get away with sexual 
assault. 

Bennett said, “It tends to piss 
people off because they hear about 
this idea of‘rape culture’... Some¬ 
one comes to campus and they’ll 
say ‘this campus has a rape culture’ 
and [male students] say, ‘well, we 
don’t rape anybody’. It’s different 
when people realize what rape cul¬ 
ture means.” 

According to Bennett, rape cul¬ 
ture involves three main points— 
the objectification of women, the 
belittling of women’s mental ca¬ 
pacities and the context of sexual 
conquest as the definition of mas¬ 
culinity. 

What made him angry about the 
Thumbs section in “The Juniatian” 
was that it touched two of those 
points. 

“Whatever the intent of the au¬ 
thor it falls into that category be¬ 
cause of what it was clearly imply¬ 
ing. Tongue in cheek or not, it puts 
out there the pat on the back, the 
‘you got some,”’ said Bennett. 

Freshman Meg Illig thought the 
issue lay not with “The Juniatian,” 


but with its readers. “I understand 
that it offended him, but it didn’t 
offend the student body, which is 
a bigger problem,” she said. “He 
shouldn’t yell at the editors; he 
should try to address the students, 
address the campus, because that’s 
where the problem lies.” 

Sophomore Andy Savadkin, 
an openly transgendered student, 
agreed in part. “Most people 
glossed over it, seeing it as a corny 
pun and not as a sexual comment 
or an undermining comment. I 
don’t think the person who wrote 
it was intentionally trying to be 
offensive. Nobody thinks of it as 
offensive until it’s pointed out to 
them.” 

Savadkin said he was glad that 
Bennett commented on the issue, 
however. “It was cool [that he said 
something] because you don’t hear 
a feminist critique of that kind of 
thing. The way the Thumb ad¬ 
dressed it was making fun of it in 
a way that makes a real issue invis¬ 
ible.[The phrase ‘getting some 

pussy’] reduces a woman to a vagi¬ 
na. It’s not congratulating you for 
getting a girlfriend, for meeting a 
woman, it’s congratulating you for 
that sexual organ.” 

Senior Jessie Neumar said that 
she had no fear of being sexu¬ 
ally assaulted on Juniata campus, 
but added that men are “definite¬ 
ly” congratulated for having sex 
with women. “I think it maybe 
would be more acceptable for a 


► see SEX ATTITUDES page 3 


By Kelly O’Shea 


Juniata’s athletic department is 
currently noncompliant with Title 
IX. Title IX is the landmark leg¬ 
islation that bans sexual discrimi¬ 
nation in schools, including both 
academics and athletics. 

“We’re trying so hard to be 
compliant and we feel like we 
are,” said Pete Lefresne, assis¬ 
tant athletics director for exter¬ 
nal relations. However, of the 
19 varsity sports Juniata houses, 
only nine are women’s programs. 


The remaining 10 are men’s pro¬ 
grams. In order to be compliant 
with Title IX Juniata would need 
to offer an additional women’s 
varsity athletics team in order to 
achieve gender equality. 

“Schools not in compliance 
with Title IX standards can lose 
federal aid if they were inves¬ 
tigated,” said Dean of Students 
Kris Clarkson. 

Federal aid is not the only 
problem. Clarkson claims fund¬ 
ing to be a main reason behind 
the lack of female equality re¬ 


garding sports. “There’s been 
real good success in our women’s 
programs with a lot of good posi¬ 
tive energy and I hope it contin¬ 
ues,” said Clarkson. “We have an 
action plan, but we can’t act on it 
until we get the funding for it.” 

The administration hopes to 
see the progression of this action 
plan in the near future. “We want 
to increase women’s rosters, add 
more coaching staff for women’s 
sports, and we also want to be 


► see TITLE IX page 8 
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Accomodating learning disabilities 

Administration and faculty adapt to students’ educational needs 


By Leah Fusco 


Learning disabilities that affect 
many students often go unnoticed 
by others. These disabilities re¬ 
main unaddressed unless a student 
requests course accommodations. 
Juniata’s Office of Academic Sup¬ 
port Services is responsible for 
providing accommodations for 
students with learning disabilities. 

The rights of students with dis¬ 
abilities are shown on course syl¬ 
labi. All syllabi incorporate the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, 
which is a civil rights law that 
prohibits, under certain circum¬ 
stances, discrimination based on 
disability. 

Director of Academic Support 
Services, Sarah Clarkson, said, 
“It means accessibility in a very 
broad way. Not just being able to 


get yourself physically into a class¬ 
room, lab, or whatever, but it also 
means that the materials, instruc¬ 
tion, testing, and assessment are all 
made accessible for you [students 
with disabilities] because you have 
presented documentation to ver¬ 
ify a learning difference or chal¬ 
lenge.” Juniata is required by law 
to provide accessibility to students 
with disabilities, but according to 
Clarkson it is also “an ethical ob¬ 
ligation.” 

Students must present recent 
medical proof of a learning dis¬ 
ability to receive course accom¬ 
modations. “Most of our students 
have anxiety about test taking, 
ADD (Attention Deficit Disor¬ 
der), ADHD (Attention Deficit 
Hyperactivity Disorder), or dys¬ 
lexia. Students are given ‘reason¬ 
able ’ accommodations... which 


are different for each school,” 
said Clarkson. Most commonly, 
students with learning disabilities 
are given double the time for tak¬ 
ing tests in an isolated room. Some 
students receive course outlines or 
notes ahead of time. Clarkson said, 
“Considering how many students 
we accommodate, it works pretty 
well.” 

Sophomore Dianna Lovins is 
diagnosed with dyslexia. Lovins 
receives extended time for tests, 
notes ahead of time, and is allowed 
to get a tutor earlier than most stu¬ 
dents. Commenting on the accom¬ 
modations, Lovins said, “They 
have been really helpful because 
I get twice as much explaining 
time.” Lovins said she could “ab¬ 
solutely” leam at the same level 
as other students with the accom¬ 
modations. “The professors do 
their best to explain it as clearly as 
possible in the classroom, but if I 
don’t understand it I have to take it 
upon myself to go to them, which 
I have no problem doing,” said 
Lovins. Lovins is pleased with the 
Juniata staff and faculty’s willing¬ 
ness to offer help. “They’re doing 
their best to help us succeed .. .1 
love that.” 

Charles A. Dana Professor of 
Chemistry, Paul Schettler, has 
worked with a few students with 
learning disabilities since his arriv¬ 
al in 1967. Dyslexia has been the 


most common learning disability 
he has accommodated. Schettler 
has not changed his teaching tech¬ 
niques in the classroom. Instead, 
Schettler ordinarily gives extra 
time for tests to accommodate 
students with learning disabili¬ 
ties. Schettler said, “My approach 
has generally been to get them 
[students] to come to me and talk 
about things, and generally they 
have not done that.” 

Although Juniata professors 
tend not to change their teaching 
techniques to accommodate stu¬ 
dents with learning disabilities, 
sometimes teaching styles may 
need to be altered slightly. “De¬ 
pending on the nature of the learn¬ 
ing difference, teachers do have to 
adapt,” said Clarkson. 

Assistant Professor of Econom¬ 
ics, Song Gao, has made accom¬ 
modations for ten to twenty stu¬ 
dents in the past three years. Gao 
normally gives extra time for tests. 
Gao said, “However, for lecturing 
we cannot treat them [learning dis¬ 
abled students] differently.” Gao 
believes the College goes to great 
lengths to help students with learn¬ 
ing disabilities. 

When asked if extra time for 
tests really helped, Gao said, “I 
would say certainly not because 
a majority of the learning process 
takes place during lecture, but it’s 
probably not feasible to change 


lectures. If there is some creative 
thinking about that we could prob¬ 
ably figure out something to ac¬ 
commodate them.” 

Having more time to complete 
a test may not address the actual 
process of learning. This could 
leave students with disabilities in 
the shadows of the classroom, but 
this has not been the case thanks 
to the help of Academic Support 
Services. 

Sophomore Crystal Bittinger, 
who is blind, is grateful for the 
help Academic Support Services 
has provided. Bittinger said, “Aca¬ 
demic support has been amazing.” 
Bittinger receives extra time for 
tests and accessible seating. When 
asked if the accommodations have 
helped her leam at the same level 
as other students, Bittinger said, 
“Oh yeah, The professors read 
what they write on the board and 
the extra time is always helpful, 
especially on math exams.” 

“There are lots of success sto¬ 
ries,” Clarkson said, “And there 
are just students for whom it 
doesn’t work out, for all kinds of 
reasons.” Clarkson finds it hearten¬ 
ing that students do not complain 
of others’ accommodations. Clark¬ 
son said, “Juniata students-I never 
hear a gripe, never once. I think it 
really shows a certain commitment 
among the student body to fair¬ 
ness.” 


How accommadating of learning disabilities do you 


think JC professors are? 



Very 

- '33/. 

Sort of 

61% 

Not at all 

_ 1 6% 


OUT OF 142 RESPONDENTS 


Are you going to eat that? 

Food waste is a sustainability problem on campus 



ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 

Sophomore Rufio (Gabe Castro) and junior Care Bear (Andy Melber) 
pose for the rugby calendar. 

Taking it off for a 
good cause 


By Alyson Glass 


“Less is more,” is the new motto 
for the Juniata Food Committee, 
which is hoping to promote less 
food and energy waste, and more 
sustainable and efficient business 
practices on campus. 

Juniata College students are 
quick to express displeasure about 
Sodexo Food Service’s unsus¬ 
tainable practices, but students 
may also be responsible for large 
amounts of waste on campus. 

On Oct. 25 the Sodexo staff 
weighed the amount of liquid and 
solid food wastes that students 
produced at Baker Refectory dur¬ 
ing the lunch mealtime. Of the 
354 patrons, 219 pounds of solid 
food waste and 12.5 gallons of 
liquid food waste were collected. 
Broken down, each person wast¬ 
ed .62 pounds of solid food and 
4.5 ounces of liquid waste. These 
numbers include unfinished meals 
and drinks as well as napkins and 
other garbage. 

In reaction to these food waste 
numbers, sophomore Bridget 
Kirkwood said, “I should eat the 
food I take, and I do throw away 
a lot of food because eventually I 
just get sick of eating it.” 

“The amount of food wasted 
does seem unnecessary but if 
something isn’t cooked right I am 
not going to eat it,” said junior Eric 
Hill. 

“I think that Juniata students 
need to be more aware of not only 
what goes in their food but how 
they use their food resources,” said 
senior Jennifer Kline. 

Kline is a member of the Juniata 


Food Committee that regularly 
meets to discuss student concerns 
regarding Sodexo’s services. These 
meetings consist of a small group 
of students, Sodexo management, 
and various staff members like 
Dean of Students Kris Clarkson. 

On Nov. 17, the committee was 
joined by Sodexo’s National Di¬ 
rector of Sustainability Jim Gur¬ 
ley and Sustainability Support for 
Campus Services Christy Cook. 
Both stressed the importance of re¬ 
ducing food and energy wastes on 
behalf of the company and the stu¬ 
dents. “We are always looking for 
ways to limit waste in the kitchen 
and in the company,” said Cook. 

Sodexo has already taken steps 
to reduce student food waste by 
creating days like Trayless Tues¬ 
days. On days that students do 
not use the trays there is typically 
a 25% reduction to food waste. 
Cook also suggested a program, 
“Weigh the Waste,” that will calcu¬ 
late the amount of food waste per 
day over a week’s time. Cook ex¬ 
plains that by displaying the totals, 
students become more conscious 
about how much they are taking 
and food waste totals will drop by 
the end of the week. 

Sodexo Food Services continues 
to take an active role in promoting 
sustainability on Juniata’s cam¬ 
pus. Currently, student represen¬ 
tatives and Sodexo management 
are working on ways to eliminate 
waste in Baker as well as the satel¬ 
lite eateries like Eagle’s Landing, 
Jitters, and Cafe a la Cart. 

“To run a kitchen we must use a 
lot of energy and water, and what 
is wasted is not sustainable, [So¬ 


dexo has] a commitment to work¬ 
ing to better the environment and 
to reduce carbon, water, and en¬ 
ergy wastes and that means mak¬ 
ing changes that are unique to your 
area,” said Cook. 

For all the College’s eating es¬ 
tablishments, Sodexo services 
works with local farms around 
Central Pennsylvania to provide 
in-season fresh produce. New 
signs inside Baker inform students 
from where their fruits and veg¬ 
etables originate. A large map out¬ 
side of Baker also gives students a 
visual reference as to where their 
local produce is grown. 

The posters also give Sodexo 
a medium to advertise their posi¬ 
tive and more sustainable food 
and energy choices. “We don’t 
always communicate our sustain¬ 
ability practices effectively,” said 
General Manager of Sodexo Hal 
McLaughlin. 

The Juniata Food Committee is 
thinking creatively about how to 
eliminate energy and food wastes. 
“We may end up eliminating the 
display plates outside of Baker 
and instead display the menu and 
a photograph of the food instead,” 
said McLaughlin. 

“If there are five plates of food 
out in the hall for almost every 
meal that eventually adds up to a 
lot of food waste,” said McLaugh¬ 
lin. 

As for Eagle’s Landing, a plan 
is in the works to switch to a more 
permanent wear rather than only 
relying on disposables. One pos¬ 
sibility is that the old plates, cups, 


► see FOOD WASTE page 4 


By Carolyn G. Gibson 

Once again, the Juniata men’s 
mgby team, the River Rats, is do¬ 
ing something for a good cause. 
And following their tradition of 
eyebrow-raising charity events 
like The Meat Market, their next 
fundraising device is sure to get 
some laughs, smiles and, yes, 
raised eyebrows. 

The River Rats are producing a 
Chippendale-esque calendar that 
will feature photographs of team 
members posing for each month 
while wearing minimal amounts 
of clothing. Almost all the pro¬ 
ceeds the team receives from the 
calendar will benefit a charity. “It 


will most likely be the American 
Cancer Society or a charity at 
JC Blair Memorial Hospital that 
gives young patients pajamas to 
wear during their stay at the hos¬ 
pital and lets the patients take the 
pajamas home with them,” said 
senior mgby player Cody “Papa- 
bear” Fulton. 

The photos will be classy and 
artsy. “We want to keep the calen¬ 
dar upscale, and we want people 
to laugh,” said Fulton. There will 
be a photograph of either an in¬ 
dividual mgby player or a group 
shot that will correspond with 
each month. 


► see CALENDAR page 8 
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Juniata brews a business partnership 

Campus ministry affiliates employed by Standing Stone as well as College 



BRYAN AUNGST/JUNIATIAN 


Lindsay Reedy works at both Standing Stone and the Unity House. 


By Christian Wimer 


In August of 2008, Campus 
Ministiy accepted two new min¬ 
istry affiliates. Matthew Ramsay 
and Lindsay Reedy were both 
trained by the Coalition for Chris¬ 
tian Outreach (CCO) and have 
been working on campus part time. 

“They hold bible studies and 
small group discussions, and they 
are planning a student retreat for 
February 2010,” said David Wit- 
kovsky, college chaplain and head 
of Campus Ministry. However, 
they are not employed by the Col¬ 
lege, and only part of their salary 
comes through the CCO. 

The rest of their income is sup¬ 
plied by Standing Stone Coffee 
Company, where Ramsay and 
Reedy both work part time. Greg 
Anderson, Juniata graduate of ’99 
and co-owner of the business with 
his wife, Jessie, has often collabo¬ 
rated with Witkovsky in business 
and fellowship. 

“The opportunity to work at a 
coffee shop is a big part of what 
drew me to Juniata in the first 


place,” said Ramsay, a coffee en¬ 
thusiast himself. “When I came 
here, though, I was also attracted 
to the close community at the col¬ 
lege,” said Ramsay. 

A secondary history major from 
Shippensburg University, Ramsay 
hopes to “connect with students, 
and help them to respect and love 
themselves despite the expecta¬ 
tions placed on them by society 
and rigorous academic programs.” 
He and Reedy are both supervised 
by Witkovsky and meet with him 
about once a month, but do most 
of their ministry work indepen¬ 
dently. 

Reedy said, “I lead two bible 
studies here on campus and work 
with students at other events such 
as Inbound.” She is also a mem¬ 
ber of the wind symphony. “For 
me, this position is all about meet¬ 
ing students and building the com¬ 
munity. I would like to see these 
students become leaders who 
care about one another and live 
the word of God,” she said. The 
groups that she and Ramsay lead 
are not advertised with posters, but 


are promoted solely by word-of- 
mouth. 

Witkovsky hopes that by work¬ 
ing with Ramsay and Reedy, Cam¬ 
pus Ministry will grow and expand 
its services for the college. “They 
are both very committed to what 
they do. Rather than just schedule 
office hours and stop by now and 
then, they have become part of the 
college community,” he said. 

“Juniata has been affiliated with 
the CCO for almost 20 years, even 
longer than I’ve been working 
here,” said Witkovsky. Through¬ 
out that time they have taken on 
various ministry affiliates. 

Ramsay said of his employ¬ 
ment, “I am definitely in this for 
the long term. There’s no telling 
at this point how long, but I am 
grateful for the unique opportu¬ 
nity I’ve been given. Sometime in 
the future, though, I would like to 
move back to Shippensburg with 
my wife and start up a coffee shop 
of our own.” 

Some of his expenses are paid 
for by the CCO. Standing Stone 
pays about one-third of his total 


salary, plus benefits. He takes care 
of the rest by fundraising through 
the CCO. Most of this money 
comes from his family and friends. 
“This is definitely the most chal¬ 
lenging part of what I do,” said 
Ramsay, “but it is completely 
worth the effort.” 

Although Witkovsky and An¬ 


derson have worked out a mutual 
system of hiring, Witkovsky said 
“There is no official business re¬ 
lation between myself or the col¬ 
lege and Standing Stone. We are 
two separate entities that share an 
interest in practical employment. 
The system we’ve used really does 
benefit both of us.” 


New hotel to arrive in Huntingdon 

Development across from Wal-Mart to bring jobs, accommodations, restaurants 


By William Campbell 


Constmction work taking place 
around the Huntingdon Wal-Mart 
complex has been creating a buzz 
on campus. A senior living com¬ 
munity will be constructed behind 
Wal-Mart and across Rt. 26 will be 
a new hotel. 

Graystone Court Villas and De¬ 
veloper Jeff Long Construction 
will build approximately 66 senior 
housing units behind Wal-Mart to 
be completed by 2010. These units 
will house senior residents and are 
designed to look like an apartment 
complex. 

“It’s good to see more places 
being built in Huntingdon, it gives 
the residents of Huntingdon more 
jobs and will benefit the commu¬ 
nity,” said senior Megan Peterson. 

“The Graystone project fur¬ 


ther serves the county’s goal in 
giving active adults greater op¬ 
tions for living accommodations. 
HCBI is pleased to support this 
project,” said Amy Sheaffer, Hunt¬ 
ingdon County business and in¬ 
dustry director of business devel¬ 
opment. 

Graystone Court Villas is an Al¬ 
toona based company that formed 
in 2000. They have 11 senior living 
community complexes in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Across from Wal-Mart’s en¬ 
trance on Rt. 26, Shaner Invest¬ 
ments, an investment firm based 
in State College, is building the 
new hotel. The hotel will be named 
the Fairfield Inn and Suites. Con¬ 
struction is set to begin soon and 
be complete by the summer of 
2011. 

“It’s really great that all these 


things are coming to Huntingdon. 
The restaurants will especially be 
nice for the college students,” said 
junior Elizabeth Moran. 

The Days Inn, formerly located 
on Rt. 22, was lost in a 2004 flood 
caused by Hurricane Ivan. 

“The Fairfield Inn will fill the 
void left by the demolition of the 
Days Inn and give tourists to the 
area another option to stay at,” 
Sheaffer said. 

The 83 room hotel will be ac¬ 
companied by two sites for res¬ 
taurants, one office building and 
one gas super station. The entire 
facility will sit on 35 total acres of 
land. The restaurants that may be 
filling those sites have not yet been 
confirmed. 

“I think it is great how Hunting¬ 
don is continuing to develop. The 
new hotel will be especially help¬ 


ful for when Juniata hosts tourna¬ 
ments in athletics and for the big 
weekends such as homecoming. 
The new restaurants will also be 
great as they give students more 
options to eat in town instead of 
having to travel to Altoona or State 
College,” said Junior Stephanie 
Strauss. 

The economic impact the new 
facilities will bring to Huntingdon 
County has not yet been deter¬ 
mined. 

“The site will not only bring 
more dining variety to Huntingdon 
County it will also bring jobs to the 
area,” Sheaffer said. 

Once completed, the hotel and 
restaurants are expected to bring 
24 new jobs to Huntingdon Coun¬ 
ty 

The office building will be be¬ 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 square 


feet and open separately in 2011. 
The gas station will fill a particu¬ 
lar void for Rt. 26 when opened 
as it will be the only gas station on 
Rt. 26 from Huntingdon to State 
College that is open on Sundays. 

As Huntingdon County contin¬ 
ues to develop through economic 
development programs, the area 
will see more business traffic. The 
new hotel will help accommodate 
this new traffic. 

“The suites are not just hotel 
rooms,” Sheaffer said. “They are 
being built to accommodate more 
business traffic that is traveling to 
the area.” 

More information can be found 
about Shaner Investments at www. 
shanercorp.com and informa¬ 
tion about Graystone Villas can 
be found at www.graystonecourt. 
com. 


Sexual attitudes on JC campus 
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man to pursue something in a way 
that is more aggressive because 
of that, and then not to be looked 
down upon but more congratulat- 
ed-not in an extreme situation, but 
in taking advantage of someone 
who was drunk or something like 
that.” 

The attitude that sex with some¬ 
one who is drunk is not “real” 
sexual assault is exactly the prob¬ 
lem, according to Assistant Dean 
of Students Dan Cook-Huffinan. 
“I think there are cases where 
people are drinking too much, they 
have sex, it meets the definition of 
sexual assault because one or both 
were too intoxicated to consent... 
but the person doesn’t define it as 
rape. ... They did a study. If you 
ask a woman, ‘have you ever been 
raped?’ she’ll say no. But if you 


ask, ‘Have you ever had sex when 
you didn’t want to?’ ‘Yes’. ‘Has 
anyone ever gone ahead and had 
sex with you when you said no?’ 
‘Yes.’” 

What students and professors do 
not realize, said Cook-Huffinan, is 
that “in terms of crime statistics, 
we are safe... .There are things that 
happen every weekend if not every 
day that meet the legal definition 
of sexual assault, because we live 
in a culture where that domination 
of others, aggression to get your 
needs met, is veiy common.” 

“A rapist is not just someone 
who hops out of the bushes at 
three in the morning and grabs 
you,” he said. “It can be your boy¬ 
friend, an acquaintance, a relative 
... ‘Maybe that’s not appropriate, 
but it’s not rape’, is the feeling. As 
long as we keep fixed in our minds 
that rape is this narrow thing, the 


stranger in the bushes, it supports 
the system the way it is, and people 
think ‘Hey, no, we’re good men. 
We never have to think about it or 
change our own attitudes or be¬ 
haviors or reckon with the things 
we’ve done.’ This is not a popu¬ 
lar view but this is the way I think 
things are.” 

Freshman Briahnna Hoover had 
a similar opinion. “It’s expected 
for guys to hook up every week¬ 
end, and it’s expected for girls to 
put out, but once it’s done girls and 
guys both lose their respect for the 
women, but not for the guys,” she 
said. 

Dean of Students Kris Clarkson 
said, “I understand what Dr. Ben¬ 
nett is saying, but I think these 
things are more likely to happen 
when judgement is impaired. ... 
Bad things are most likely to hap¬ 
pen when people are under the 


influence of alcohol and put them¬ 
selves in bad situations or make 
themselves vulnerable. ... I think 
of Juniata as a caring community 
and that students look out for each 
other. I think they are forthright 
and come forward about potential 
incidents.” 

Illig, who is studying domes¬ 
tic violence and sexual violence 
on college campuses, disagreed. 
“People use that as an excuse. ‘I 
was so drunk, it doesn’t matter, I 
was drunk’.” 

Cook-Huffman agreed that 
drinking is often used as an excuse. 
“It’s a classic blame the victim. It 
assumes that all men are rapists, 
all men will rape when they get a 
chance, so ... you blame the victim 
for making herself vulnerable, it’s 
her fault.” 

Most students interviewed said 
that they were aware of the poten¬ 
tial for sexual assault on campus 
but that they felt safe anyway. To- 
ria Schrayer, a sophomore, said, 
“Even people who know that it’s 


usually someone you know and 
tmst still think ‘I know and tmst 
these people, they would never’. 
As much as I sit here and say that 
I know that it’s mostly people you 
know, I can go through everyone 
on campus I know and say I feel 
safe around them. It’s a flawed 
thought process, but people have 
it.” 

Pat Hunter, a college counsel¬ 
lor, said that Juniata sponsors a fall 
semester sexual assault program 
for incoming freshmen. “They are 
more at risk because they are new¬ 
er, adjusting to campus life.” 

She also said that the Health 
and Wellness Center sponsors an 
ongoing sexual assault group for 
students. Students who have been 
assaulted can join after a brief 
meeting with her. 

Students who have been sexu¬ 
ally assaulted can contact Hunter 
at the Health and Wellness Cen¬ 
ter (ext. 3374) or Laura Schilajew 
from Huntingdon House at 814- 
643-2801. 
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Juniata College students on the Gambia study abroad trip speak with the President of The Gambia, Yahya 
Jammeh. This spring, eight Juniata students will study at the University of the Gambia. 

Gambian experience 

Students face their fears and grow to love Africa 


By Jewel L. Daniels 


“My number one goal for the 
students is that they lose their fear 
of Africa,” said Emil Nagengast, 
professor of politics and chair 
of the politics department. He 
will be taking twenty students 
enrolled in his SeneGambia class 
to the Gambia from Dec. 30 to 
Jan. 14. SeneGambia is a com¬ 
monly used name for the region 
of Senegal and the Gambia. 

This winter trip was conceived 
by senior Jojo Harris because she 
did not want to go abroad for a 
full semester. “I haven’t gone 
abroad yet and I wanted to go 
to Africa so bad, so I convinced 
[Nagengast] to do a winter trip.” 
The winter break trip is planned 
only for this year. The total cost 
is $2950. 

“We’re going to visit the US 
Embassy and some of the organi¬ 
zations and villages to get an idea 
of the culture of the country.... It’s 
a good opportunity that I thought 
I should take advantage of,” said 
senior Kimberly Eisenmann, who 
is also going in December. There 


has also been a summer trip to 
the Gambia for the last five years. 
Over 100 students have chosen to 
go in the summer instead of for 
the spring semester. 

Nagengast has been going to 
the Gambia since 2005. In 2005, 
Washington Jefferson Univer¬ 
sity professor of Politics Buba 
Misawa, a friend of Nagengast 
from graduate school, organized 
a trip for students. Nagengast and 
Juniata students were invited to 
come as well. Since then, Juniata 
developed its own Gambia study 
abroad program. 

There will be eight Juniata stu¬ 
dents and one Washington Jeffer¬ 
son student going to the Gambia 
in the spring. This spring Nagen¬ 
gast will be teaching international 
politics courses at the University 
of the Gambia. 

According to Nagengast, The 
University of the Gambia is a 
good school to study develop¬ 
ment policy, economics, social 
sciences and the humanities. Stu¬ 
dents with science POEs should 
be aware that Juniata will not ac¬ 
cept the Biology and Chemistiy 


credits from the University of the 
Gambia. 

Senior Reta Carl went to the 
Gambia last spring. Her POE 
is International Business and 
Politics, so she needed to study 
abroad for at least one semester. 
While in the Gambia, Carl took 
classes in creative acting and 
writing, governance, tourism 
and development, and a class in 
Wolof, one language spoken in 
the Gambia. Carl also went to the 
beach, learned to cook African 
dishes and learned another Afri¬ 
can language, Mendinka, from 
friends she made at the Univer¬ 
sity. Carl hopes to return to the 
Gambia. “It was by far the best 
experience of my life,” she said. 

Some students have loved 
the Gambia so much they de¬ 
cided to extend their stay for a 
month or more, or return when 
they are able. “Some students 
do it because they want to spend 
time volunteering, such as at 
an orphanage. Some want to 
stay by themselves without the 


► from TENURE page 1 


PEC is made up of seven elected 
faculty members. All members 
of the PEC are tenured professors 
and have been through the process 
themselves. 

“They [the professors up for 
evaluation] will submit a portfolio 
to the committee. We [the com¬ 
mittee] will collect colleague eval¬ 
uations from six colleagues, three 
that they select themselves, and 
three that the committee selects. 
We collect the course and advising 
data. That all becomes part of their 
file,” said Williams. 

“The committee composes a re¬ 
port after a thorough review of all 
documentation and a thorough dis¬ 
cussion,” said DeHaas. 

“After the assessment is done, 
the committee writes a report and 
they do a vote, and they send that 
to me as a recommendation. I then 
review the case and the file and, in 
turn, make a recommendation to 
the president. He and I talk about 
it and generally we decide about it 
together,” said Lakso. 

“There are four areas of evalu¬ 
ation. Teaching, which holds the 
most weight at Juniata, is consid¬ 
ered the most valuable; profession¬ 
al development, which consists of 
regional, national, international 


► from FOOD WASTE page 2 


and silverware from Baker may be 
used in Eagle’s Landing. Prior to 
this happening, Sodexo will have 
to arrange how to clean these extra 
dishes while still being convenient 
to students. 

The other eating establishments 
will see an expansion of the eco- 
friendly packaging currently in use 
in Eagle’s Landing. The new Eco- 
Products line is made from post¬ 
consumer cardboard, plant-based 
plastics, and other biodegradable 
materials. “When we have to use 
disposables, we look to use the 
ones that are best for the environ¬ 
ment, but really durables are best,” 
said Gurley. 

No matter what direction So¬ 
dexo and the Juniata Food Com¬ 
mittee decide to head in concern¬ 
ing sustainability, the path will be 
marked with many small steps. 


presentations and publications; 
service to the college, the commu¬ 
nity, to the profession; and then ad¬ 
vising, how well you do advising 
students on their schedules, career 
paths, etc.,” said DeHaas. 

“The faculty really take this pro¬ 
cess seriously its not a perfect sys¬ 
tem, but it’s been developed with 
a lot of thought and consideration 
and there’s always room for im¬ 
provement. At this point, it seems 
to be working,” said DeHaas. 


Do you understand 
the tenure process at 
Juniata? 


46% 



o 
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This may mean that Eagle’s Land¬ 
ing will only switch to actual sil¬ 
verware or durable cups for now 
or that Baker may only get rid of 
the display plates. However, Dean 
Kris Clarkson is not pessimistic 
about these changes, “it’s a big 
impression; I think people would 
appreciate the effort on campus.” 

“There have been positive 
changes on campus like the bio¬ 
degradable items...and days like 
Trayless Tuesdays are effective in 
reducing food waste,” said junior 
Britny Pensyl. “But there still is a 
lot of food waste in Baker though, 
and Muddy produces a lot of un¬ 
necessary trash.” 

“There are a lot of things that 
go on behind the scenes at Sodexo 
that students are not aware of,” said 
Kline. “I am very pro-Sodexo; 
I don’t think students know how 
much Sodexo and Hal [McLaugh¬ 
lin] do for the campus.” 


► see GAMBIA page 7 


Food un-sustainability 


Semester in Washington, D.C. and Philly 

Juniata students meet professional goals during urban internships 


By Sean Farley 


Juniata offers a semester long 
internship experience program in 
urban settings through Urban Se¬ 
mester. This program is headed by 
Director of Career Services Dar¬ 
win Kysor. Students attend one of 
three separate programs based in 
Philadelphia and Washington DC. 
Each is focused on career oriented 
internships as well as academics. 

Generally the programs are 
matchmaking services that con¬ 
nect students with internships in a 
variety of organizations, both pub¬ 
lic and private. The Washington 
Center program (TWC) in DC is 
by far the most popular. “At least 
three quarters of the students we 


have go to the Washington Cen¬ 
ter,” said Kysor. 

Senior Krystal Hope, a current 
intern with the Washington Center, 
describes her time there: “I am get¬ 
ting so much out of my TWC ex¬ 
perience. Not only learning more 
skills that can help towards my 
career goals and choices, but also 
on a personal level. The goal of the 
program is to prepare you for your 
career. I’ve had the chance to gain 
new friends and also interact with 
people who I don’t normally inter¬ 
act with as well as business pro¬ 
fessionals. I’ve also learned more 
time management skills since I’ve 
been in DC because I’ve had to 
balance school and work simulta¬ 
neously.” 


Students may attend the pro¬ 
grams for any number of reasons. 
Former Vice President of the Class 
of 2000, Jeffrey R. Bellomo, at¬ 
tended the Washington Center 
program with very specific goals 
in mind. “I wanted to leam about 
polls and pundits and their rela¬ 
tionship to the political system. 
My second academic goal was to 
listen to famous speeches such as 
the ‘checkers’ speech and deter¬ 
mine their contents and purpose. 
My professional goal was to meet 
the President of the United States 
and understand the realm of his of¬ 
fice,” said Bellomo. 

Bellomo accomplished his goals 
including to his delight, meeting 
then President Clinton. “I was able 


to get a few good pictures of him 
up close and personal (if I was any 
closer the secret service would 
have arrested me). Well anyway, 
the time arrived to finally shake 
hands with him, and I could not 
speak. I opened my mouth but 
nothing came out. For the first time 
in my life, I, Jeff Bellomo was ac¬ 
tually speechless,” said Bellomo. 

Bellomo, like all students who 
attended the Washington Center, 
created a personal portfolio during 
his stay. It is a detailed analysis of 
his experience, goals and achieve¬ 
ments while in Washington as an 
intern for Assistant to the President 
and Director of the White House 
Office on the “President’s Initia¬ 
tive for One America” Dr. Robert 


B. Johnson. Many students leave 
their portfolios with Kysor where 
they serve to provide a firsthand 
introduction to prospective appli¬ 
cants. 

Though similar, no two pro¬ 
grams are the same. “The Phila¬ 
delphia Center is much more 
academically focused than the 
others. Students there take about 
three courses. Students in DC 
could take only one day of aca¬ 
demics and four days of internship 
work.” Finding accommodation 
is marketed as part of the overall 
experience. Kysor notes, “not only 
do they not provide housing, but 
they advertise the fact.” Housing 


► see URBAN page 7 
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Alumnus shows success in medicine 

Dr. Edward Trowbridge assures Juniata pre-meds that Organic Chemistry is worth it 


By David Hatem 


Anyone who has frequented the 
library, seen the worn and tired 
faces at a late night Jitters run, or 
has been at Juniata for more than 
a day can say that science students 
hold a strong argument for having 
one of the most difficult POEs that 
Juniata offers. Although the road to 
a career in medicine and other sci¬ 
entific fields is long and arduous, it 
can ultimately lead to a rewarding 
career. 

Juniata graduate and Hunting¬ 
don Podiatrist Edward Trowbridge 
‘83 embodies this truth. Trow¬ 
bridge has been working in Hunt¬ 
ingdon since he left his residency 
in Lebanon, Pennsylvania; he re¬ 
ceived his graduate degree from 
the Temple University School of 
Podiatric Medicine in 1988. 

“I’m glad that I chose to go to 
Juniata instead of Penn State,” said 
Trowbridge. “Also, I’m glad I got 
to be a student athletic trainer, that 
was great hands on experience,” he 
added. 

Many students who chose to 
switch their POEs will never re¬ 
ceive that type of hands on expe¬ 
rience, since it is usually reserved 
for upperclassmen. Trowbridge 
encouraged students to stick with 
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1983 grad. Dr. Edward Trowbridge 
is a Huntingdon podiatrist. 

pre-med, despite hard classes. 

“Don’t let organic chemis¬ 
try change your mind about be¬ 
ing a pre-med geared POE. You 
shouldn’t switch out because the 
med classes are hard,” said Trow¬ 
bridge. 

Classes such as organic chem¬ 
istry act as a screen for medical 
school geared POE students. 

“I’ll start the semester with 
twelve to fifteen advisees, and 
by the time they graduate, maybe 
two will apply for graduate school 
right out of college,” said Direc¬ 


tor of Academic Support Services 
Sarah May Clarkson. “Many 
freshmen come to Juniata with this 
starry-eyed notion of the glam¬ 
our of medicine, law, or business. 
Maybe they didn’t have to work 
hard in high school, but college is 
a whole different ball game, as it 
should be,” she said. “Will your 
future wife be okay with all of the 
school and $400,000 of debt down 
the road? Most eighteen-year olds 
aren’t thinking of that type of 
thing,” Clarkson added. 

Clarkson believes that expecta¬ 
tions should be tough on students 
because of the dedication and 
work ethic required to look after 
someone else’s life. “If you can’t 
see down the road 10 to 12 years 
past all of the graduate school and 
residency, than I don’t want to see 
you when have to go into the emer¬ 
gency room,” she said. 

Although the expectations are 
exceedingly difficult, some stu¬ 
dents remain resilient, such as 
freshman Frank Filkosky. 

“I want to be a surgeon, I 
watched it in action and it seems 
interesting. Organic chemistry is 
tough, but pre-med is what I want 
to do so I don’t let it get me down,” 
said Filkosky. 

Sophomore Elura Fink agrees 


that organic chemistiy is one of the 
hardest parts of being in a medical 
school geared POE. “The chemis¬ 
try classes are definitely the hard¬ 
est. I just have to put in a lot of 
extra time,” said Fink. 

Sophomore Raneasha Bittner 
believes the tough classes will be 
worth the payoff. “For me person¬ 
ally, being able to help children is 
worth all of the extra work.” 

Trowbridge can attest to the 
benefits and satisfaction of com¬ 
pleting difficult classes such as 
organic chemistiy in order to help 
others.“It feels great helping peo¬ 
ple. Oftentimes they walk out feel¬ 
ing a lot better,” said Trowbridge. 

In the course of helping people, 
Trowbridge has seen some bizarre 
sights.“When people with diabetes 
lose sensation in their feet, some 
pretty bizarre things can happen. 
It’s like, ‘how did you not know 
that was happening to your foot?’ 
Some of the things I’ve seen are 
just ridiculous.” 

Through years of persever¬ 
ance and dedication, Trowbridge 
has found fulfillment in his line 
of work, though just because one 
chooses not to pursue pre-med, 
does not mean he or she will not 
find fulfillment elsewhere. 

Freshman Alex Davis has 


switched his POE from bio pre- 
med to psychology and pre-law, 
but is confident about his choice. 

“I was always interested in sci¬ 
ence and helping people. It’s just 
that pre-med got very discouraging 
and it’s not the only way I can help 
people. I want to go to law school 
after I graduate from Juniata,” said 
Davis. 

Regardless of career choice, 
Trowbridge says that he has appre¬ 
ciated the strong sense of commu¬ 
nity found in Huntingdon, which 
he believes is greater than that of 
a larger city. 

“There’s definitely a stronger 
sense of community here in Hunt¬ 
ingdon. I’m involved in the fire 
company, the community center, 
and I coach a girls soccer team,” 
said Trowbridge. 

He also believes that Juniata has 
an invaluable role in the commu¬ 
nity. 

“I guess I would say that Juniata 
indirectly has an impact on my life 
still just because it’s such a big part 
of the community. There are a lot 
of elderly people in Huntingdon 
and they have a lot of respect and 
interest in Juniata. It’s not the case 
that there’s just the town and then 
there’s the college separately,” said 
Trowbridge. 


Locals living below the poverty line 

Students simulate a day in the life of those operating within a limited budget 
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A student and community member begging for vouchers and passes in the poverty simulator. The simulator 
gave students and community members the chance to live as an impoverished family for one month. 


By Andrew Medlyn 


On Mon., Nov. 30, a poverty 
simulation was sponsored by Ju¬ 
niata nutrition students and Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s Center for Community 
Action (CCA) in order to raise 
poverty awareness. 

Dr. Deb Kirchoff-Glazier, biol¬ 
ogy professor and director of the 
health professions program, orga¬ 
nized the event in conjunction with 
the CAC, a statewide program 
aimed at helping low to moderate- 
income families from falling into 
poverty. Kirchoff-Glazier hopes 
to give students a sense of what it 
is like to live with limited means 
through role-playing scenarios. 

Ann Foor, the executive direc¬ 
tor of CAC, explained the focus 
of event was simulating a day in 
the life of a person in poverty. The 
simulation exemplified one month, 
divided into four 15-minute weeks 
for the hour of the workshop. 
There were a variety of booths set 
up. Each table represented a dif¬ 
ferent institution, from banks and 
schools to pawn shops and social 
services. 

During the event students were 
broken into small groups to rep¬ 
resent families. Each person was 
assigned an identity to accompany 
the scenario of living for a month 
with limited resources. One ‘fam¬ 
ily’ identity was unsteady: the fa¬ 
ther “Pablo” was in jail and the 
brother “Raul’s” college stipend 
was the only source of income. 

The simulation was designed 
to bring out frustrations with the 
system’s bureaucratic red tape and 
what seemed like limited resourc¬ 
es to deal with a great number of 
problems. This family’s task was 
to pay utilities at $235, buy food 


each week for $110, buy clothes at 
$60 and deal with other unexpect¬ 
ed needs throughout the ‘month.’ 

Many of the family situations 
were deemed hopeless. With Pablo 
in jail, this ‘family’ had to navi¬ 
gate the gritty realities of poverty 
in America. School age children 
typically dropped out of school by 
the second week in order to make 
money to support the family. Some 
children were even confiscated by 
social services. 

In many ways the scenario cap¬ 
tured the frustration of poverty. “It 
was maddeningly frustrating to 
stand in line for half the time to get 
nowhere, but I think we did alright 
in the end,” said junior participant 
Mike Mayer. 

Foor went on to explain that ac¬ 
cording to the U.S. Census Bureau 
some 37 million families are cur¬ 
rently in poverty. In Huntingdon 
County, according to data by the 
U.S. Census Bureau, nearly 13 
percent of the county’s residents 
are living below the poverty line. 
The poverty line is defined by a 
number of factors but for a family 
of four, is defined by those making 
less than $22,000 a year. There are 
a variety of other indicators such as 
the use of food stamps and Medic¬ 
aid expenditures for areas. Poverty 
is also more prevalent in rural and 
inner city areas rather than subur¬ 
ban areas. 

“[If I can get] just one student to 
take action then my life will have 
been successful,” said Foor. 

Those living near or below 
the poverty line often have many 
health and wellness issues. While 
few in America face hunger on a 
daily basis, there are more aspects 
of poverty. Many of America’s 
poor are overweight due to the in¬ 


ability to purchase healthy foods. 
Cheaper food is lower in nutrients 
needed and high in fat and sugar. 
Obesity often leads to other dis¬ 
eases as heart disease and diabetes. 
Many people in poverty cannot af¬ 
ford proper treatment for their ill¬ 
nesses. 

While the goal was to raise 
awareness with students, Foor 
and Glazier invited local commu¬ 
nity leaders as well. “There was 
a strong presence from our local 
clergy,” said Foor. Surprisingly 
though, there were no public rela¬ 
tions officials present. According 
to Foor, elected representatives 
including the mayor’s office and 


county commissioner had been 
invited but cited scheduling con¬ 
flicts. Kirchoff-Glazier who also 
works with the Huntingdon Coun¬ 
ty Nutrition Taskforce, believes 
though that Huntingdon officials, 
“have so many responsibilities to 
juggle that they place it [poverty] 
low on the priority list.” 

Kirchoff-Glazier also partici¬ 
pates in the Huntingdon County 
Nutritional Taskforce, a program 
that in addition to helping low in¬ 
come families leam more about 
nutrition, also provides lunches 
during the summer time to low 
income children. The funding for 
the lunch program comes from the 


state. 

Assistance for poor families is 
available. The simulation shows 
it is possible to get help, provided 
that one navigates the myriad of 
government welfare institutions 
and local communities. With an 
astounding 13 percent of Hunting¬ 
don County living near or below 
the poverty line, it seemed disap¬ 
pointing to the organizers that 
elected officials were not present. 
Still, they felt the event was a suc¬ 
cess. “This was our first time part¬ 
nering with Juniata to bring this 
experience to others, and we are 
looking forward to doing so in the 
future,” concluded Foor. 
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Junior Danielle Fulmer and sophomores Nick Bauer and Suzanne 
Nemetz demonstrate seat belt safety with an egg and a toy car. 


Volunteerism at a high 

RSOs help out at Huntingdon Community Center 


By Nicole Houck 


Due to increased awareness, 
the Juniata student body is dedi¬ 
cating more time to volunteering 
throughout Huntingdon. Regis¬ 
tered Student Organizations (RSO) 
have been taking time to volunteer 
at the Huntingdon Community 
Center in an after school program 
organized and run by Juniata Col¬ 
lege student leaders. 

Jessica Maxon ’09, senior Gil¬ 
lian Thomas, juniors Rebecca 
Coleman and Jesse Northridge 
organize and coordinate an after 
school program for kindergarten 
through fifth grade students of 
Huntingdon. At the beginning of 
the semester, the student leaders 
emailed RSOs offering them the 
chance to come up with an activity 
to present to the children. 

“Since we have been sending 
the emails, more clubs are express¬ 
ing interest,” said Coleman. 

Seventeen Juniata students vol¬ 
unteer for the tutoring program at 


the HCC that runs daily from 4-6 
p.m. The program focuses on edu¬ 
cation. 

According to Thomas, it expos¬ 
es the children to different positive 
role models, while also inspiring 
them to stay in school. These stu¬ 
dent leaders are encouraging RSOs 
to participate in the program. The 
children also enjoy when students 
come to volunteer and see it is a 
fun change from their everyday 
routine. 

Volunteering at the HCC is also 
a learning experience for both Ju¬ 
niata students and the Center’s 
children. 

“The kids appreciate anything 
you do, even if you just come play 
with them,” said Thomas, who has 
worked with the HCC since her 
freshman year as a tutor and a stu¬ 
dent leader. 

Generally, Juniata RSOs volun¬ 
teer once per semester and plan 
a 40-minute activity for the kids. 
Coleman, who has been with the 
program since her freshman year 


as a tutor and a student leader, is in 
charge of the planning and prepa¬ 
ration of these activities. 

“You have to have an activity 
planned and cleared through us. 
As long as they’re age appropri¬ 
ate, there isn’t much of a limit on 
activities,” said Maxon. 

Numerous RSOs have vol¬ 
unteered at the HCC in the past. 
These clubs range from Juniata’s 
Quick Response Service, Juniata 
Instructors of the Future, the Gym 
Class Club, Habitat for Humanity, 
JC Step Team, Christian Minis¬ 
try Board, Dance Ensemble, the 
Juniata Cheerleaders, the Juniata 
Football team, to Catholic Coun¬ 
cil. Previous activities have been a 
healthy eating presentation, build¬ 
ing gingerbread houses and dodge 
ball. 

“It’s always nice to have stu¬ 
dents show an interest in the com¬ 
munity,” said Maxon. 

RSOs interested in volunteering 
at the HCC should, contact Jessica 
Maxon. 


Students “Journal to Win” for research 

Life Choices survey students in therapeutic pilot program about drugs and alcohol 


By Bethany Noelle Meloche 


Juniata was one of 14 colleges 
selected to participate in the Jour¬ 
nal to Win pilot and research pro¬ 
gram. Journal to Win strives to 
help people make successful deci¬ 
sions and encourages self-explo¬ 
ration, problem solving, and posi¬ 
tive affirmations. It is unique in its 
approach to journaling because it 
uses online interactive tools that 
are, to many students, more famil¬ 
iar and comfortable than tradition¬ 
al written journals. 

Pat Hunter, a college counselor 
in the Health and Wellness Cen¬ 
ter, is coordinating and encourag¬ 
ing campus participation in the 
program. She is excited about the 
program’s potential and considers 


journaling to be a valuable thera¬ 
peutic tool. “With the program, it’s 
all question prompted, but students 
can go beyond that if they want 
to,” said Hunter. 

The pilot program is on Life 
Choices, which deals primarily 
with students’ relationships with 
alcohol and dmgs. Future pro¬ 
grams to be developed include 
Body Image, Self-esteem, Educa¬ 
tion and Careers, and Sports Com¬ 
petition. 

The creators of Journal to Win, 
Dr. Sheppard Kominars and Dr. 
Kim Hiatt, will also be conducting 
scientific research to investigate 
changes in healthy choices made 
by the participants. After the pilot 
is completed and the results are 
analyzed, Kominars and Hiatt will 


complete the other programs and 
make them available for purchase. 

Hunter said of the research: 
“One of the points of the program 
is privacy. The answers are totally 
confidential. The entrance and exit 
surveys are the only information 
sent to Dr. Kominars and Dr. Hiatt 
for research.” 

Hunter thinks that this is a great 
opportunity for Juniata, which is 
very supportive of research. “I 
think it looks good for Juniata, and 
is good for Juniata to be involved 
with that,” said Hunter. 

Hunter hopes to have up to 50 
students complete the pilot pro¬ 
gram. “The men’s basketball team 
has agreed to assist us. We are 
thrilled because we have a lot of 
athletes on campus and we’d like 


to get their input as well,” said 
Hunter. 

Another benefit to participating 
in the pilot is that when the Jour¬ 
nal to Win product is made com¬ 
mercially available, there will be a 
significant cost reduction for those 
colleges who participated in the 
research. 

Due to the nature of the pilot 
program, Hunter is not allowed 
to ask students’ about their an¬ 
swers. “It’s kind of hands-off, and 
just making sure they’re follow¬ 
ing through. They get to process 
their own feelings and don’t have 
to share it with anyone if they 
don’t want to,” said Hunter. She 
explained that if Juniata buys the 
program it would be used more as 
a therapeutic tool. The counselors 


would work to identify students 
with certain needs and suggest ap¬ 
propriate programs for them, and 
spend more time discussing their 
answers and experiences. “We 
don’t want it to be a replacement 
for counseling,” said Hunter. 

“I think they’re waiting for 
results on the pilot to see what 
changes they need to make,” said 
Hunter. She is eager and hopeful 
that Juniata will show good num¬ 
bers for student participation. Once 
the pilot is completed on Dec. 8, 
all of the 14 colleges will be sent 
the research results. “I’m hoping 
it shows it is beneficial. . . we’re 
excited that if it is, that it’s another 
opportunity we can offer students 
for their personal development,” 
said Hunter. 


College Climbers hope 
to transform cliffs 

Lack of communication adds difficulty for school group 


By Matt Begley 


The question of who actually 
owns the Cliffs has made efforts 
for the Juniata College Climb¬ 
ers difficult as it tries to make the 
popular student hang out more 
conducive to rock climbing and 
repelling. 

Group members believe that 
permanent installation of safety 
equipment will stop potential ac¬ 
cidents from occurring. Also, 
the climbers are looking to add a 
few four inch climbing bolts both 
at the top and on the cliffs to al¬ 
low for greater accessibility. They 
currently carry their equipment to 
the Cliffs in order to safely repel 
or traditionally climb. This gear 
takes a long time to set up and take 
down. 


Senior George Braun has been 
at the forefront of these efforts. 
He first contacted the Huntingdon 
Borough in his attempts to make 
these alterations. 

“They gave me the run around 
for a while,” said Braun. So far, he 
has discovered that the Borough 
owns the top of the Cliffs. The rail¬ 
road owns part of the bottom with 
no clear boundary. 

“Considering the graffiti [and 
litter], something positive would 
be good up there,” Braun said. 
“Climbers know what they are do¬ 
ing. We’re glad there’s a spot like 
that so close to campus.” 

Freshman Trevor Lescinsky 
thinks that what the club is look¬ 
ing to do is fine. “It’d make it way 
easier and safer for recreational 
climbers to climb,” he said. “It’s 


not going to min the view of the 
cliffs for anyone who doesn’t want 
to climb.” 

“Until the issue of being able 
to install equipment at the cliffs 
is resolved, the climbers can go 
to Pulpit Rocks, a Juniata owned 
site outside of Huntingdon. Pul¬ 
pit Rocks is used by the Geology 
Department and has some older 
climbing equipment. The simple 
proximity of the Cliffs makes them 
a better place for rock climbing, 
and their structure and composi¬ 
tion are better than those of Pulpit. 

For now, schoolwork and the 
weather are slowing the climbers 
down. Braun hopes to use this lull 
to find out who he needs to talk to 
in sorting out the problem. Braun 
hopes that the alterations will help 
spur student interest in the club. 



JENNIFER ASHCRAFT/JUNIATIAN 


Standing on top of the Cliffs, one can see the graffiti that goes from the 
top to the bottom. The Cliffs are a great place to go to relax, hang out 
with friends and appreciate the beautiful view of the valley. 
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Safety drills make campus more secure 

College practices emergency procedures before leaving for Thanksgiving break 


By Claire Wayman 


On Nov. 24, at 2 p.m. the Col¬ 
lege conducted the first ‘Secure 
in Place’ drill, which was added 
to the list of safety drills in Jan. 
2009. It was accompanied by fire 
and evacuation drills held in the 
morning. 

Tim Launtz, the director of resi¬ 
dential life and public safety, felt 
that adding the ‘Secure in Place’ 
drill to the safety procedures was 
the right choice. 

“We have drills to give indi¬ 
viduals the sense of well being and 
knowledge that they know what 
to do and they know that we have 
a procedure in place to deal with 
a situation,” said Launtz. “Our 
students have to have confidence 
in that they know what to do and 
that they know the College knows 
what to do.” 

Launtz decided to have the drills 
on Nov. 24 even though many stu¬ 
dents were already headed home 
for Thanksgiving Break. 

“The date just seemed like a 
good day, a transition day. Because 
one of the things we don’t want to 
interrupt are the academics. When 


we conferred with the administra¬ 
tors here on campus it seemed like 
a good day because at that time 
there will be some students leav¬ 
ing, but there will still be some 
students here. It doesn’t seem like 
it’s an overly big test day,” said 
Launtz. 

Launtz wanted to have the ‘Se¬ 
cure in Place’ drill earlier in the 
semester, but he felt that there was 
too much going on and students 
would feel ‘overwhelmed.’ 

‘Secure in Place’ will help keep 
the campus safe from intruders 
and also alert the students and staff 
about severe weather conditions. 
Launtz listed the possible reasons 
a ‘Secure in Place’ drill would be 
necessary. 

“It’s not just the idea we’re doing 
a ‘Secure in Place’ drill because of 
the active shooter, there are a lot of 
other events, emergency situations 
that could necessitate a ‘Secure in 
Place.’ We could have to because 
of a weather situation. We could 
have to because of a hazardous 
material incident. We might have 
to ‘Secure in Place’for some type 
of activity contiguous to campus,” 
said Launtz. 


Kristen Brewer, resident director 
of Lesher Hall and assistant direc¬ 
tor of student activities, feels that 
the ‘Secure in Place’ procedure 
will help move Juniata towards 
greater safety. 

“I look at ‘Secure in Place’ as 
a really positive step in the right 
direction, but not the ultimate 
level of security we will have at Ju¬ 
niata” said Brewer. “I think it is a 
really great stepping stone in terms 
of helping to promote that sense 
of well being and safety in the 
community and on the campus, 
but it is also hopefully the first in 
a long line of ways that we can 
make sure eveiyone is happy and 
healthy” 

One of the stones already in 
place to achieve that goal is the 
Emergency Notification System, 
which sends texts messages to 
subscribed cell phones in case an 
emergency should arise. 

Brewer thinks that the new 
safety drill is important in keeping 
the College and surrounding areas 
safe. “I think it is one of those sys¬ 
tems that will be really advanta¬ 
geous in a number of situations in 
case of inclement weather or any¬ 


thing going on adjacent to campus 
that causes us a little, I don’t want 
to say fret, but if there are cases 
that we have to do that we can,” 
said Brewer. “In case there would 
ever be an intruder or shooter on 
campus then it’s a nice way to alert 
everybody at once and the sur¬ 
rounding community.” 

Her duties as a Resident Di¬ 
rector during a ‘Secure in Place’ 
drill include walking around her 
dorm and making sure everyone 
is appropriately secured, checking 
doors, making sure cell phones 
are turned to silent and checking 
if the blinds are closed. “If a situa¬ 


tion was to actually happen, then I 
would secure in place with every¬ 
body else,” said Brewer. 

Although many students left for 
Thanksgiving Break before the 
drill, Brewer feels that it was more 
manageable with fewer students. 
“An advantage, on one hand, is it 
is always easier to do a trial with 
less people than it is to do it with 
more,” said Brewer. For the stu¬ 
dents who were gone during the 
first testing of ‘Secure in Place’ 
have not missed their opportu¬ 
nity to practice the drill. “It won’t 
be the first time we do ‘Secure in 
Place,”’ said Brewer. 


Do 

the Secure in Place drills help to 
make Juniata safer? 

Not at all 
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Juniata benefits host country 


Metropolitan exposure 


► from GAMBIA page 4 


group, so they can check it out 
by themselves,” said Nagengast. 
Students have volunteered at an 
organic farm or a women’s rights 
group. In addition, some students 
interested in health professions 
have had the opportunity to 
work at a teaching hospital in the 
Gambia or with CIAM Public 
Health Research and Develop¬ 
ment Center, helping with AIDS 
education and community health 
programs. 

“One thing with this trip that 
I’m very proud of: our involve¬ 
ment in the Gambia has made 
a big difference to a lot of the 
people there. ...That’s a Univer¬ 
sity where the average professor 
makes $250 a month,” said Na¬ 
gengast. The money Juniata stu¬ 
dents from the summer trip have 
brought into the Gambia is the 
equivalent of the annual salary of 


12 professors at the University of 
the Gambia. 

Other people impacted by Ju¬ 
niata students bringing money 
into the country are the tour 
guides, bus drivers and the man 
whose house Juniata students rent 
while in the Gambia. 

“The worst health problem 
we’ve had was one student [who] 
had a jellyfish sting,” said Nagen¬ 
gast. The Gambia is just as safe 
as Huntingdon, according to Na¬ 
gengast. “I would be more afraid 
to take students to Philadelphia, 
New York or Newark for three 
weeks,” he said. There have been 
no criminal emergencies on the 
Gambia trip, and no Juniata stu¬ 
dents have come back early from 
the trip. 

Currently, the longest pos¬ 
sible trip for students is the full 
spring semester and summer if 
they want to extend their stay. 
However, they would have to 


pay extra fees for changing their 
plane tickets. “If students wanted 
to go the full year we could make 
it happen,” said Nagengast. No 
students have yet proposed a full 
year trip. 

“When people think of Africa 
they think they’re all poor and 
have AIDS. I’m not gonna say 
these things aren’t true some¬ 
times, but you can’t know unless 
you go. [The Gambian people] 
are some of the happiest people 
in the world,” said Harris. 

“Juniata really takes care of 
you as a student so you can have 
a great experience abroad.... I 
think [studying abroad] teaches 
you a lot about yourself’ said 
Carl. “They have a saying [in 
the Gambia]: ‘Gambia, no prob¬ 
lem.’ They’re struggling but their 
outlook on life is so positive. If 
they’re positive about the things 
they don’t have, why should I be 
negative when I have so much?” 


► from URBAN page 4 


typically consists of a house or 
apartment in touristy areas in and 
around center city and is found on 
the intern’s own time. 

The deadline for application to 
Urban Semester next year is Dec. 
1, similar to study abroad. Kysor 
explains the reason behind the 
deadlines, “When I first came here, 
we just gave it to any student who 
expressed interest. That year there 
were four students who were ac¬ 
cepted into the program. But later 
one really good student came to us 
and there was no money left. We 
have the cutoff in December to 
give eveiyone a fair chance to get 
into the program.” Students who 
miss the deadlines are considered 
based on funds still available. 

Students interested in applying 
are required to submit a profes¬ 
sional resume, their college tran¬ 
script, and a copy of application 


essays or a statement of purpose. 
Only rising juniors and above may 
apply. To be approved students 
must demonstrate the importance 
of the experience to them as it re¬ 
lates to their future career. In addi¬ 
tion their character and behavior 
must be weighed as to their ability 
to give a good impression of Ju¬ 
niata. Cost is a factor as well. 

Applicants are screened by an 
internship committee, which is mn 
by professors from seven different 
academic areas, including Kysor. 
He admits that the Juniata applica¬ 
tion process is often more rigorous 
than the criteria for the actual pro¬ 
grams themselves. “If they make it 
through our process they’ll get in. 
We’ve never had a single one not 
get in,” said Kysor. Kysor com¬ 
ments that interest in the program 
and therefore competitiveness has 
varied throughout the years, “some 
years we get seven to eight candi¬ 
dates, some years three to four.” 

Kiystal Hope highly recom¬ 
mends the experience, “No mat¬ 
ter what your interests are there is 
bound to be an internship that suits 
you. Either you will leam what 
you would like to do in the future 
or you’ll identify what you don’t 
want to do. DC is a great place 
for people who are used to small 
towns to get their feet wet in a big 
city. It’s relatively slower paced 
compared to NY and more hustle 
and bustle than Huntingdon, PA. 
It’s also a great place to experience 
every form of American culture: 
shopping, food, politics, different 
cultures, languages, ways of think¬ 
ing.” 

Urban Semester is not to be 
confused with Urban Immersion, 
which is also run through Career 
Services. According to Commu¬ 
nity Service and Learning Coor¬ 
dinator Abigail Baird, Urban Im¬ 
mersion is “a one week, one credit 
course focusing on advocacy and 
public service.” 
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JCEL’s Amy Sheaffer wins award 

Sheaffer made the cut for the Foremost Under 40 before the age of 30 


By Jessica DeMarchis 


Amy Sheaffer, Director of Busi¬ 
ness Development at JCEL, was 
awarded a spot on the list of the 
Foremost Under 40. The Penn¬ 
sylvania Business Central Journal 
awards this title to 25 Pennsylva¬ 
nia leaders annually who excel 
in their careers before the age of 
40. This year, 30 nominees were 
awarded from all 16 counties in 
Pennsylvania. 

“I was flabbergasted when I 
got the phone call and heard they 
wanted to interview me for this 
award. I would like to thank the 
person who nominated me and had 
faith in my ability,” said Sheaffer. 

To be recognized for the award, 
employees must go above and be¬ 
yond the average duties in their 
careers and communities. The par¬ 
ticipants are nominated by leaders 
in their community such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, busi¬ 
nesses and co-workers. Sheaffer 


is unaware of who nominated her, 
since the Journal likes to keep it 
confidential. 

“[Sheaffer] is involved in 
schools and very active. Amy is a 
moving force that creates jobs in 
Huntingdon,” said Harry Zimbler, 
editor of the PA Business Central 
Journal. 

Sheaffer graduated from Mill- 
ersville University in 2004 with a 
dual concentration in Marketing 
and Management. She began as a 
sales associate, but soon became 
a marketing manager at Cisney 
& O’Donnell, Inc. In Nov. 2007, 
Sheaffer was hired as the direc¬ 
tor of business development with 
Huntingdon County Business and 
Industry, Inc. They work alongside 
JCEL to assist small businesses 
start-up in a non-profit manner. 

Through JCEL, Sheaffer men¬ 
tors to students and people of the 
community who are interested in 
starting their own business. She 
helps them make business plans 


and find hinds to get started. 
“Here at JCEL, we help turn ideas 
into businesses. We won’t always 
know the answer, but we will find 
someone who does,” said Sheaffer. 

Sheaffer also currently assists 
businesses with securing binding 
and collaborates with federal to lo¬ 
cal economic development teams 
to advance economic develop¬ 
ment. She is involved in the new 
construction project across from 
the Huntingdon Wal-Mart and 
the renovations being done to the 
JCEL building. 

Sheaffer is also a Keystone In¬ 
novation Zone Coordinator. She 
promotes advancement thorough 
technology to drive economic de¬ 
velopment. 

“Amy cares about our commu¬ 
nity and is actively involved in nu¬ 
merous outside organizations and 
committees, as well as all econom¬ 
ic development projects through 
HCBI. She is a very dedicated and 
hard worker. I am glad to see her 


receive such an honor,” said Direc¬ 
tor of Business Outreach, Susanne 
House, who works alongside She¬ 
affer. 

Sheaffer is involved in her 
community as well. She is on the 
Board of Directors of Huntingdon 
County Partnership for Econom¬ 
ic Progress, chairman of Junior 
Achievement, council member of 
the Huntingdon Borough Boom- 
town Committee, member of Ca¬ 
reer Link Manufacturing Partner¬ 
ship and the list goes on. Her past 
also involves volunteering at the 
Saxton Liberty Parent Teacher As¬ 
sociation, Huntingdon Young Pro¬ 
fessionals and Raystown Region 
Home and Garden Show. 

“Amy assists Juniata College 
students and Huntingdon County 
entrepreneurs bring their business 
idea from concept to reality. She 
also promotes economic growth 
throughout Huntingdon County 
by coordinating the Keystone In¬ 
novation Zone and administering 


the Keystone Opportunity Zone,” 
said Megan Berry, an operations 
assistant who works with Amy on 
a daily basis. 

Sheaffer tries to educate early 
and encourages students to leam 
more. Learning to run a small busi¬ 
ness gives students skills that are 
valuable in any major. 

Sheaffer enjoys the work she 
is doing. However, she does have 
other paths she wants to accom¬ 
plish eventually. 

“This is a good thing to come 
out of Juniata. There is a whole 
other world of career possibilities 
in business,” said Sheaffer. “My 
ultimate goal is to do in depth mar¬ 
keting research and find out why 
people buy. 

To win the award of Foremost 
under 40, it takes dedication, ex¬ 
cellence and heart. “[Sheaffer] is 
making a difference by helping to 
create businesses and enjoys help¬ 
ing people realize their dreams,” 
said Zimbler. 


Equity on and off the field 


Students escape 
to Club VLB 

Free event nixes science for dancing 


► from TITLE IX page 1 


more aggressive in locker room 
transformations,” said Clarkson. 

Although Title IX does not 
solely pertain to athletics, Juniata’s 
only concern is in that department. 
“In the beginning, Title IX was 
aimed at allowing a college educa¬ 
tion to more women but then dif¬ 
ferent groups started wondering 
how it applied to them, that’s how 
athletics became such a big part of 
Title IX,” said Caroline Gillich, 
senior woman administrator and 
head field hockey coach. 

Clarkson explains that there are 
three measuring prongs for view¬ 
ing Title IX compliance. These 
prongs are proportionality, demon¬ 
strated history and interest accom¬ 
modation. 

Proportionality refers to the per¬ 
centage of female athletes in the 
general student population. “When 
you have more women than men 
at your college it automatically 
makes compliance harder,” said 
Gillich. Juniata is 53 percent fe¬ 
male. This technically means 
that 53 percent of our student ath¬ 
lete population should be female. 
“Only 44 percent of our student 
athletes are female, so we fail the 
first prong,” said Gillich. Adding 
additional women’s sports would 
help the College to pass this first 
step to achieving compliance. 

“A lot of small schools like us 
are in this same boat on this is¬ 
sue because a large program like 
football really tips the scales,” said 
Clarkson. 

The second prong refers to a 
school’s demonstrated history of 
program expansion for the under¬ 
represented sex. “In ‘95 the Col¬ 
lege cut five men’s programs, 
wrestling and tennis being two of 
them, and added women’s soccer, 
which gave us a good demonstrat¬ 
ed history. But when we reinstated 
men’s cross-country and tennis, it 
brought us down on the compli¬ 
ance scale,” said Clarkson 

Although this means the College 
also fails the second prong, rein¬ 
stating men’s tennis was not solely 
the decision of the College. 


“In the case of men’s tennis, the 
program was brought back at the 
request of an alumnus who award¬ 
ed us a gift to do so. It wasn’t a hit 
to the budget, but it certainly didn’t 
help our [Title IX] numbers,” said 
Clarkson. 

The third prong refers to accom¬ 
modating the interest of the under- 


« 

There’s nothing 
wrong with Title IX, 
it's the way schools 
are twisting it nega¬ 
tively that makes 
Title IX seem to be at 
fault. 


represented sex. This is the only 
place where the College is compli¬ 
ant. “If a club sport did have the 
numbers and interest to become 
a varsity sport we would have to 
find a way to do it; but so far there 
just aren’t any clubs that have 
reached the varsity status,” said 
Lefresne. 

“We’re only doing enough to 
get by in addressing equity, and in 
the end it only hurts the students of 
the College,” said sophomore field 
hockey player Kara Buda. 

Title IX is controversial. How¬ 
ever, Gillich feels that understand¬ 
ing Title IX is a main key to com¬ 


plying to it. “Title IX has been so 
twisted and abused, when admin¬ 
istrations didn’t know how to com¬ 
ply, they just dropped programs. 
There’s nothing wrong with Title 
IX, it’s the way schools are twist¬ 
ing it negatively that makes Title 
IX seem to be at fault,” said Gil¬ 
lich. 

In order for the College to un¬ 
derstand their option in the current 
state of incompliance, they have 
outsourced for help. “The Col¬ 
lege just received an NCAA grant, 
so we’ve hired a guy to look at 
our college and do a Title IX as¬ 
sessment. We will bring in Jeffrey 
Orleans, a retired key player in 
the Ivy League’s athletics confer¬ 
ence,” said Clarkson. 

Orleans will evaluate the Col¬ 
lege that will help benefit the ath¬ 
letics department. 

“I’m curious to see if Jeff will 
cookie-cut reforms the way he 
wants or put our interests first. I 
love the College because they give 
us coaches the freedom to make 
decisions that we think will benefit 
our teams, but we often forget that 
the decisions we make as coaches 
effect our equity,” said Gillich. 

“At the end of the day, my opin¬ 
ion on whether we’re in compli¬ 
ance with Title IX is just that: an 
opinion. For that matter, so is Car¬ 
oline Gillich’s, so is Kris Clark¬ 
son’s, and so is the Office of Civil 
Rights. Judges are the only ones 
who get to decide whether or not 
an institution is in compliance with 
Title IX,” said Lefresne. 


By Kehan Li 


On Nov. 21, Juniata Activi¬ 
ties Board (JAB) hosted the first 
dance party in von Liebig’s his¬ 
tory, a free event that offered stu¬ 
dents a chance to enter the build¬ 
ing without science in mind. 

“It has the best architectural 
structure for an event like this.” 
said sophomore Jakub Szulacz- 
kowski, one of the main organiz¬ 
ers. 

The party was held on both 
floors. Dancing and refreshments 
were located on the first floor. 
Sophomore Robert Sassen and 
sophomore Jakub Szulaczkowski 
filled the role of DJ on the sec- 


► from CALENDAR page 4 


“We may not be wearing 
clothes, but there won’t be any 
nudity,” said Charles “Mini” Ve- 
ranis, a sophomore on the team. 
“We’re not going to be exposing 
any private areas.” 

The calendar is obviously 
geared toward students, but the 
team also hopes some of the more 
“liberal” families with sons on the 
team and community members 
will purchase it, Veranis said. 

“We want adults and our fami¬ 
lies to want to put it up in their 
houses,” said Alex “Meatwad” 
Belonis, a sophomore team mem¬ 
ber. “The more people that buy 
the calendar, the better for the 
charity,” said Belonis. 

The idea for the calendar 
came from some rugby alumni 
who have always wanted to do 
a calendar that featured various 
rugby team members in various 
states of dress (or undress) for 
charity. Senior Nate Anderson 
developed the idea and presented 
it to the team. Many team mein- 


ond floor. At least 150 students 
attended the event, which lasted 
until 2 a.m. 

Working with a budget of 
$500, Szulaczkowski and fresh¬ 
men Luke Thompson, Jessica 
Demarchis and Joel Rhodes be¬ 
gan planning in October. 

Rhodes said that the purpose 
of the event was for students to 
escape from their work and enjoy 
themselves. Student response 
has indicated that this may not be 
the last that students hear of Club 
VLB. 

“Based on the feedback, it is 
very likely that we will have this 
event again, because everyone 
seems to enjoy it,” Rhodes said. 


bers were unsure about the idea at 
first. However, Veranis said that 
once the team heard more about 
the calendar they became excited 
about the project. 

Belonis and Veranis said that 
they are not worried about the 
reaction the calendar might pro¬ 
voke from more conservative 
students or community members. 
“If anyone has a problem with it, 
that’s fine, but we are doing it for 
charity,” said Belonis. 

“It’s exploitation for a good 
cause,” said Veranis. 

While Fulton said he could 
not divulge too much informa¬ 
tion about the final product, he 
did say that the team is in the 
process of taking the pictures and 
assembling the calendar. “We’ve 
been having meetings about it 
and we’ve already taken [photo¬ 
graphs for] July, December, and 
November,” he said. The team 
hopes to have the calendar out by 
Jan., but it may not be available 
until Fall of 2010. Fulton said the 
team plans to sell the calendar for 
about $10. 


Is Juniata Title IX compliant in its sports programs? 

Not at all 



7 % . 

Sort of 

j 24 % 

Definitely 

i 18 % 

What’s 

i 51 % 

Title IX? 
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to a suite in East for being put on probation, twice. 
Aren’t we a little old to be getting grounded for not 
cleaning our room? 


t? % 


the music in Baker. A legitimate opinion will be 
given when we can actually hear the music. 



to the Christmas lights on Founders. They’re nice. 


“Juniatian” Web site revamped 


Realities of sexual assault 


EDITORIAL 


By Alex Loughran 


On Feb. 17, 2009 the Juniatian 
staff launched the online edition 
of the campus newspaper, Junia- 
tian.com. The Web site has risen 
in popularity since, and was vis¬ 
ited in October over 2,400 times. 

Given its success, the Edito¬ 
rial Board decided an update was 
needed. Currently we are run¬ 
ning the Web site using Word- 
press blog editing software. 

The goal is to produce a more 
professional looking Web site. 
The tentative debut is Monday, 
Dec. 7. 


“Students are commonly com¬ 
plaining about Kronos and having 
numerous problems from not be¬ 
ing able to login to having the in¬ 
correct hours clocked. What ben¬ 
efits does Kronos serve over other 
programs and why do we use the 
Kronos system? ” 

The Kronos software actually 
has a lot more to offer then other 
similar programs. We have re¬ 
searched other programs and even 
talked to other colleges regarding 
their experiences with Kronos and 
other software programs. We have 
found that any problems we may 
have with Kronos would also oc¬ 
cur if we used other software. The 
student problems that occur and 
have been reported to me, are usu¬ 
ally not due to the software itself. 
It’s merely the fact that they either 
haven’t went through the train¬ 
ing course available on Moodle, 
so they know how to properly 
use the software, or they have not 
completed the online authoriza¬ 
tion (commonly referred to as the 
Blue Card) in order to be set up 
with access to Kronos. The autho¬ 
rization is the center of the hiring 
process and should be completed 
at least one day prior to a student 
beginning to work. This provides 
Human Resources the notification 
to hire the student and if it is com¬ 
pleted timely along with tax paper¬ 
work the student will have access 
to Kronos on their hire date. 

There was one recent occa¬ 
sion when punches were recorded 
an hour different then what they 
should have been. This was a 
unique situation involving the new 


We wanted to give Juniatian. 
com a Web 2.0 feel. A common 
problem among Web sites for 
other schools was their complex¬ 
ity. 

The final product was de¬ 
signed for easy usage. I wanted a 
light site that would load quick¬ 
ly. Finding articles to be easy. 
Therefore it takes no more than 
two clicks to access any article on 
the site. 

From here the Web site will 
be updated on a periodical basis. 
Comments and a letter-to-the- 
editor submission box are next on 
the list of features to be added. 


Kronos server that was installed 
recently. It was quickly resolved 
and anyone who worked during 
the few hours in question was con¬ 
tacted by payroll. We worked with 
supervisors and students to assure 
any inaccurate hours were correct¬ 
ed in Kronos. 

There are various links provid¬ 
ing information for both students 
and supervisors on the Arch and 
on the payroll webpage. We are 
currently discussing ways to com¬ 
municate with supervisors and 
students to make hiring students 
and using Kronos work the way it 
should. We are also always open 
to suggestions and comments on 
ways to make working at Juniata 
a positive experience for eveiyone 
involved. 

-Melinda Bowser, payroll spe¬ 
cialist 

“Recently there has been an ad¬ 
dition of red paint to the pathway 
outside of von Liebig Center for 
Science. What is the purpose of the 
paint? ” 

The patio in front of von-Fiebig 
was sprayed with a stain and sealer 
over fall break. The reason for this 
was that the concrete was deterio¬ 
rating in some areas and in order 
to prolong the life of the concrete I 
decided to have it sealed. Since we 
were having it sealed I took the op¬ 
portunity to have it stained as well 
so all of the concrete areas looked 
the same. The alternative was to 
replace the entire patio. This was 
a much more economical solution. 

-Jeff Meadows, grounds super¬ 
visor 


Sexual assault is complicated. 
Different states have different 
laws; various religions have vari¬ 
ous ideas. Generally, sexual as¬ 
sault is defined as non-consensual 
sexual activity. Sexual assault does 
not always constitute intercourse. 
It can be verbal, visual or physi¬ 
cal. Yet, our sexual attitudes play 
a cmcial role in understanding sex¬ 
ual abuse and the aftermath for its 
victims. The question ultimately 
remains: Who commits sexual as¬ 
sault and who are the victims? 

The reality of sexual assault 
is that most victims are sexually 
assaulted by people they know; 
family members, friends, signifi¬ 
cant others. Staggeringly, only 22 
percent of rape victims are sexu¬ 
ally assaulted by strangers. That 
results in the remaining 78 percent 
of victims being assaulted by the 
people who surround them every¬ 
day. People who victims have 
previous relationships with, talk to 
and enjoy being around. 

Stereotypically, we envision 
sexual assault as an isolated male 
forcefully and brutally attacking an 


Dear Editor, 

I have tried many times to 
alert you to a hot lead. In all my 
attempts you denied me. All I 
wanted to do was help. Howev¬ 
er, after seeing your post on the 
arch I felt that I should write and 
complain, because I am in fact 
“cheesed off.” 

I tried to tell you about the 
Sheetz number conspiracy. 
Whenever you order an item off 
the touch screen machines you 
get a totally different number than 
anyone else that ordered before 
you most of the times. However 
there is that odd time, when you 
in fact get a number close to the 
person who ordered before you. 

At first I thought this was inno¬ 
cent and did not pay attention to 
it, but now I’ve seen the danger 
this numbering system creates for 
Juniata students. By not know¬ 
ing how this numbering system 


adult woman. In fact, the diction¬ 
ary supports this stereotype, defin¬ 
ing sexual assault as ‘sexual inter¬ 
course with a woman by a man 
without her consent and chiefly 
by force or deception.’ Under this 
presumption, no one is raped by 
someone they know, men are not 
raped, young girls are not raped 
and homosexuals and lesbians are 
not raped. 

Today, that is an ignorant 
thought process. Sexual assault is 
not gender conscious. Sexual as¬ 
sault can and does occur between 
two men, between two women and 
to men by women. In fact, one 
out of every ten men is sexually 
assaulted. Believing that women 
are the only victims is outdated. 
Because sexual attitudes preface 
our definitions of rape, the belief is 
that if a man is sexually assaulted, 
he has lost his sense of masculin¬ 
ity. If men are seen as the dominate 
sex and if they are overpowered by 
another man or a female, the vic¬ 
timized man often feels shame and 
doesn’t report his assault. 

Although a sexual assault case 
occurs every two minutes, rape 
is the most underreported crime 
in America. Although significant 


works, students will be distracted 
from their studies to try and fig¬ 
ure out how the system works. 
Thanks for decreasing Juniata 
students’ chances of getting into 
grad schools. Way to support the 
school. 

As a standard of journalist 
excellence I thought this pa¬ 
per would at least investigate 
this matter. Unfortunately I was 
mocked by you, the editor, to my 
face. However, I held out hope 
that this topic would appear in the 
first issue of the Juniatian in order 
to save the students. Sadly, you as 
an editor failed. 

I hope that this letter can lead 
to the investigation of the Sheetz 
numbering conspiracy and then 
maybe Juniata students like me 
can get back to work. 

Sincerely, 

Zach Gordon, class of 2011 


changes to improve the treatment 
of sexual assault victims have oc¬ 
curred in the last two decades, the 
majority of rape victims choose to 
not report their assault, especially 
if the victim is a man. In addition, 
since three quarters of rapes are 
committed by friends and fam¬ 
ily, victims are often too scared to 
report their assault for fear of the 
backlash they will face in their 
social constructs. In fact, numer¬ 
ous people consider that rape by 
a voluntary social companion is a 
less serious offense than rape by a 
stranger. Furthermore, if you were 
drunk and had sex with your sig¬ 
nificant other but don’t remember 
it that is considered rape. You 
must be able to give your consent. 

If you or someone you know 
has been sexually assaulted, please 
contact the Health and Wellness 
Center for additional information. 
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- Corrections - 

In the Nov. 19 issue of the Juniatian, the “Music depart¬ 
ment hits the high notes” article was misattributed to Joel 
Frehn. It should have been attributed to Jessica DeMarchis. 

“The Juniatian” regrets the error. 
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Bathtub features in theater capstone 

Senior Marci Chamberlain gains inspiration from Beckett’s “Rockabye” 


By Alicia Anne Dahl 


“I’m in a bathtub the whole 
time, which is constrained,” said 
senior Marci Chamberlain. A 
cast iron bathtub is the main focus 
point in her upcoming senior cap¬ 
stone performance. Chamberlain’s 
piece will open on Friday, Dec. 4 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Susanne von Li¬ 
ebig Theater. The following day, 
the show will be at 2:00 p.m. and 
the final showings will take place 
on Sunday, Dec. 6 at 2:00 p.m. and 
7:30 p.m. 

The monologue mns for ap¬ 
proximately 20 minutes. The set 
includes a cast iron bathtub and the 
large theater window. 

Chamberlain will be fully sub¬ 
merged in the tub and plans to use 
the sounds of water to her advan¬ 
tage in adding dramatic effects to 
the monologue. 

Chamberlain found her inspira¬ 
tion over this past summer in Eu¬ 
rope while attending the theater 
trip. There, she saw a handful of 
Samuel Beckett pieces at the Peter 
Brook’s Theater Boufife du’Nord. 
Appreciating the powerful mes¬ 
sages behind the monologue, 
Chamberlain decided to use Beck¬ 
ett’s “Rockabye” as her foundation 
for creation. 

From this, she started to piece 


the performance together. “I knew 
I wanted to use a cast iron bathtub,” 
she said. Although she is not sure 
where the idea for the tub came 
from, it was significant enough to 
become a part of her set. Beckett’s 
“Rockabye” does not include any 
language of a bathtub, nor does it 
set the scene for a bathtub. Within 
the monologue, Chamberlain talks 
of a rocking chair. 

Chamberlain further developed 
her vision to include recordings of 
her grandmother’s voice through¬ 
out the capstone. Originally, 
Chamberlain tried free writing and 
the use of projections of other peo¬ 
ple, but it was not working for her 
creatively. “I have a different con¬ 
nection with this text, and I need 
to really find my connection, trust 
it and work with it,” Chamberlain 
said. 

The monologue focuses on the 
commencement of life and the 
reflective moments leading up to 
death. “When you get old, it’s just 
physical,” Chamberlain said, “but 
your spirit is young.” Although 
death can be viewed as dark and 
depressing, Chamberlain describes 
the piece as “thankful and gor¬ 
geous.” 

“Even though there are few 
words to use and you use them over 
and over again [within the mono¬ 


logue], there’s still so much color 
and heart and rhythm and warmth. 
And there is the challenge: to bring 
that out,” Chamberlain said. 

Working with Kate Clarke, as¬ 
sistant professor of theater arts, and 
Andy Belser, professor of theater, 


Chamberlain has been receiving 
the support she needs to get her 
capstone to its desired destination. 

She is excited to perform the 
piece, which will overlap with 
Madrigal weekend. The December 
performance is only one half of her 


senior capstone. The second piece 
will be performed in the spring and 
the bathtub will be used again. 

Chamberlain said, “I want my 
audience to know that you can find 
peace at death. Grasp the life that 
you’re at right now.” 



ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 


Seated in a bathtub for her senior capstone, Marci Chamberlain will perform a 20 minute monologue Dec. 4, 
5, and 6 in the Susanne Von Liebig Theater focused on the commencement of life and the reflective moments 
leading up to death. 
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Bench 


Where have all the condoms gone? 


By David Rekoski 


As I sit on a bench, I begin to 
contemplate the various activities 
that I have participated in over the 
semester. I recollect the different 
events that the school initiates as 
ways to instill a sense of commu¬ 
nity in the student body. However, 
I recall one anomaly that I have 
encountered in various places; 
condoms. 

Yes, I am referring to condoms, 
as in a sexual prevention mecha¬ 
nism that I would argue most col¬ 
lege students have at least seen; 
those interesting things that look 
like a clown should be making 
giraffes out of them for eight and 
nine-year olds at a child’s birth¬ 
day. But, any clown that would 
use them as a balloon might get 
arrested. I don’t know. I am not a 
lawyer, it is just a suspicion I have. 

What draws me to write this 
article is a statement made by a 
few individuals. It has been stated 
that there are condoms in the bath¬ 
rooms, but currently that is not the 
case. Actually, the dorms no longer 
have condoms in them. I do not ap¬ 
prove of this. In fact, I believe that 
condoms should be everywhere. I 
think the school should provide an 
overabundance of condoms in ev¬ 
ery place where it seems plausible 
that students would have sex. 

It should be noted that I am nei¬ 
ther pro- nor anti-sex. Sex is what 
it is. It happens. People do it. They 
enjoy it. It is a biological necessity. 
It just so happens that sex occurs 
often on college campuses. As a re¬ 


sult, I believe that condoms should 
be everywhere. Since people are 
going to be having sex, I think it is 
the responsibility of the school to 
provide the necessary protection. 
By stating this, I am not arguing 
that the school should be using co¬ 
ercive force to require students to 
wear condoms; however. 

It is not the role of the school to 
dictate the independent actions of 
the individual. Rather, I am argu¬ 
ing that it is the role of the school 
to provide the necessary options to 
allow people to have the opportu¬ 
nity to choose what they want to 


wear. If the individual chooses not 
to wear a condom, then it is the 
responsibility of the individual. 
Inversely, if the individual wants 
to wear one, then the condoms 
should be readily available. 

Of course, the logical counter¬ 
argument to my aforementioned 
statement is that it should be up 
to the individual to purchase con¬ 
doms and have them when the mo¬ 
ment hits. However, I would argue 
against this. The basic premise of 
my defense is the innate nature of 
the human animal. 

The notion that the individuals 


who are consenting would have 
the time or even the basic knowl¬ 
edge that they will be pursuing 
that activity is not valid in most re¬ 
gards. The condition of the human 
animal is inherently partly sexual. 
By this, I would argue that the hu¬ 
man brain is conditioned for sex. 
As animals, it is a biological fact 
that humans have sex. It is the na¬ 
ture of animals to seek to promote 
the furthering of the species. 

Under this assumption, it is also 
arguable that there exists a subset 
of the sexually active individuals 
who will pursue a mate in the non¬ 
typical situation. In other words, 
there exist some people who will 
randomly have sex with another 
individual that they may or may 
not know in a setting other than the 
bedroom. 

It is also logical to assume that 
these individuals who are ran¬ 
domly hooking up may be under 


the influence of alcohol, resulting 
in a lack of proper planning. More 
specifically, these individuals may 
not have thought that they would 
be pursuing this end at the begin¬ 
ning of the night. This means that 
these individuals probably did not 
go out to purchase condoms. 

As a result, this subset of the 
individuals who are seeking to 
pursue an alcohol-induced random 
hook up will be limited in their op¬ 
tions to pursue a safe methodology 
to achieve the final end. It can be 
argued that they are limited to pur¬ 
suing unsafe sex. 

Therefore, it is understandable 
that the school should provide con¬ 
doms as a way to allow individu¬ 
als the ability to choose to pursue 
safe means to an end. Hence, I pro¬ 
pose putting condoms everywhere 
logical so that people can be safe. 
Thank you. Be safe, have fim and 
remember to keep it classy. 
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Club music pulses into mainstream 



Around Town 


Huntingdon Holiday 


By Dan Endres 


“Bass isn’t there to be heard. 
It’s there to be felt,” said sopho¬ 
more Robert Sassen, referencing 
the meaning of the lyrics to a 
Dutch club song. This is the gen¬ 
eral feel to most techno, trance 
and lounge music. The connec¬ 
tion to its audience is as much in 
the feel of the music as the actual 
notes themselves. This could be 
why this genre has made its way 
more and more into the main¬ 
stream in recent years. 

Sophomores Robert Sassen 
and Tristan Reid both host a radio 
show on Wednesday nights from 
8-9 p.m. on WKVR dedicated to 
this type of music. 

One of the DJ’s whom they 
respect, David Guetta, is an ex¬ 
ample of this type of music mix¬ 
ing with the mainstream. He has 
worked with LMFAO and Akon 
on different projects. 

Sassen, thanks to his time as 
a bartender in Holland, has a 
unique view on this phenomenon. 
He notes that while this genre has 
just recently begun mixing with 
top 40 in the U.S., it has been do¬ 
ing so for years now in Holland. 
DJ’s like Armin van Buuren have 
been recognized for their talents, 
himself having been voted num¬ 
ber one in DJ Magazine’s top 100 


By Joel Frehn 


Due to the lack of viable cin¬ 
ematic entries during this week of 
cinema, I have decided to present 
a list of my favorite films. Since 
it is all too easy to compile a top- 
film list and end up having the 
same as that of IMDB, or any 
other film organization, I have 
decided to include a few entries 
that did not make the critics radar, 
as they have been either ignored 
or remain obscure. 

The entries were judged on the 


DJ’s for the past three years. 

In the U.S., we can see this 
influence most obviously in mu¬ 
sicians such as Lady Gaga, who 
while a top 40 pop artist, has ob¬ 
vious club beats mixed into her 
music. 

Groups such as 3OH!3 take 
things more in the rock influ¬ 
enced direction, mixing the typi¬ 
cally rock attitude and lyrical 
styles with trance and techno 
themes and beats. 

If you take a closer look, you 
can find these influences in even 
stranger places. While always 
having had influences from rap 
and hip hop, Linkin Park took 
this one step further when they 
released “New Divide” with its 
predominant club-style rhythm. 
Even more strangely, The Off¬ 
spring, a band typically known 
for their hard rock and punk 
anthems, shows a surprising 
amount of club influence in the 
song “You’re Gonna Go Far 
Kid.” The only thing these groups 
are missing is a stand-out DJ. 

The DJ is one of the most im¬ 
portant parts of this genre. Reid 
and Sassen are some of Juniata’s 
own examples in that depart¬ 
ment. Often times they have as 
much control over the music 
as a producer, or even an art¬ 
ist themselves. By using special 


following criteria: narrative, cin¬ 
ematography, score and finally, 
performance. Thus, my scale 
begins with an entry that excels 
in all of the areas, and terminates 
with a recent classic that possess¬ 
es only some of the key elements, 
but remains a solid film. 

The entry at the top of my list 
is the epic conclusion to Sergio 
Leone’s “Dollars” Trilogy, “The 
Good, the Bad, and the Ugly.” 
The film tracks the journeys of 
three men - a bounty hunter, a for¬ 
mer soldier turned assassin and a 


programs and their own sense of 
the music, they can line up songs 
with similar BPMs (beats per 
minute) to keep a rhythm going, 
and can even speed or slow down 
a song to change the feel entirely. 

Because of the wide range of 
styles within the genre alone, 
Reid and Sassen have had to find 
their own niche in their show, 
each taking a part for himself. 
This way each of their own styles 
has room to shine. Reid’s typi¬ 
cally is more laid back as com¬ 
pared to Sassen’s more “driven” 
personality. Because there is little 
to no speaking on the show, this is 
the only way a viewer can gamer 
a feel for either DJ’s personality. 
According to them however, this 
is part of the genre. 

“There is always a differ¬ 
ent type of song that’ll fit your 
mood,” said Sassen. 

Reid elaborates by describing 
how typically with most mu¬ 
sic, you have to be in a certain 
mood to even want to listen to 
that genre. You have your rock 
mood. You have your rap mood. 
You have your country mood.... 
Okay, maybe not your country 
mood, but you get the idea. These 
guys know what music is about. 

According to Reid, “It’s not re¬ 
ally all about the mainstream... 
it’s about expressing the music.” 


criminal - and their search for a 
cashbox containing $200,000 in 
stolen Confederate gold. Along 
the way, the three men are con¬ 
fronted with dangers including 
murderous treasure-seekers, Civ¬ 
il War militias, betrayals and un¬ 
steady alliances with one another. 

Fleshing out the characters 
through all of these trials are 
Western greats Clint Eastwood, 
Eli Wallach and Lee Van Cleef. 
Their performances are also 


► see REEL TIME page 12 


By Steven Goehring 


The winter holidays are ap¬ 
proaching fast, and Huntingdon 
is getting ready to celebrate. The 
area churches and local business¬ 
es, in cooperation with the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, are putting on 
plenty of Christmas events and 
general celebrations of the winter 
season. 

These events include a variety 
of church celebrations from many 
denominations, and all of them 
are open to anyone, regardless of 
personal beliefs. The community 
is also hosting many non-religious 
events that started over Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Break, and will continue long 
after most Juniata students have 
gone home. There are special cel¬ 
ebrations to attend almost every 
day. 

When I need to find something 
in Huntingdon, whether an ink 
pad or information on Christmas 
events, I start asking people I 
know. I often try the Juniata Col¬ 
lege bookstore, the Amtrak sta¬ 
tion and the Huntingdon County 
Library first. So I took a walk in 
mid-November to find out all I 
could about any holiday festivities 
in town. Flo, the station agent for 
Amtrak, suggested I try the Hunt¬ 
ingdon County Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. The Chamber is based in 
HUNT Tower, the former railroad 
switch tower located at 5th and 
Allegheny Streets, just before the 
train station. 

I walked the short distance 
from the station to the tower, and 
found more than I ever expected. 
Julie Price, the Chamber’s Mem¬ 
bership Director, gave me a test 
copy of a brand-new brochure, 
simply titled “Holidays in Hunt¬ 
ingdon.” This little pamphlet de¬ 
scribes all of the events hosted by 
Chamber of Commerce members, 
which covers most of Hunting¬ 
don’s businesses. You can get a 
copy of this brochure at Standing 
Stone Coffee Co., among other 
places, to help plan your holiday 
celebrations. 

One event that you shouldn’t 
miss is the community tree lighting 
on Friday, Dec. 4. The event takes 
place at 5th and Penn Streets out¬ 
side the bank drive-through. The 
large Christmas tree is decorated 


with lights and many ornaments 
bearing the names of local busi¬ 
nesses. DJ music begins at 6 p.m., 
and the tree lighting takes place at 
6:30. The Community Chorus will 
provide music, and so will you, if 
you attend. Huntingdon Mayor 
Foster Ulrich said that the event 
will include “some sing-along, like 
we’ve always done. We’ll pass out 
song sheets,” he added. 

While you’re at the tree light¬ 
ing, you can go look over more 
trees decked out for the holidays 
at the Huntingdon County Histori¬ 
cal Society. The Standing Stone 
Garden Club is inviting the public 
to its 21st Festival of Trees from 
Dec. 4 through 6. The trees and 
decorations will be on display in 
all three of the buildings along 4th 
Street between Penn and Allegh¬ 
eny Streets. Best of all, admission 
is free! 

Also on Dec. 5 is the commu¬ 
nity Christmas parade. The parade 
will originate at the AGY fiber¬ 
glass plant on Washington Street 
and continue into the downtown 
area. Find a comfortable place to 
watch along Washington Street, or 
if you feel creative, build and enter 
a float in the parade. There will be 
judged contests for floats and for 
local school bands. The Chamber 
of commerce brochure advertises 
the event as the Christmas Parade/ 
Arrival of Santa, so expect an ap¬ 
pearance by a famous red-suited 
elf as well. 

A little closer to the Juniata cam¬ 
pus, Stone Church of the Brethren 
is holding a gift bazaar Dec. 5, 
from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. You can buy 
a variety of “unconventional” gifts 
made by local crafters, rather than 
the plain old Wal-Mart gifts that 
you give your family every year. 

Further into town that same day, 
Huntingdon Presbyterian Church 
is holding its 17th annual Festi¬ 
val of Song. A variety of holiday 
music will be presented on the 
church pipe organ. The Hunting¬ 
don Community Chorus will again 
provide vocals, and as with the tree 
lighting, everyone who attends is 
invited to take part in the caroling. 
The event begins at 7 p.m. at the 
church building at 5th and Mifflin 
Street. 

The church festivities continue 
the next week with the Stone 
Church 100th Anniversary Con¬ 
cert. The concert will be Dec. 12, 
starting at 4:30 p.m. Earlier that 
same day, St. James Evangeli¬ 
cal Lutheran Church is holding a 
Breakfast with St. Nicholas. The 
event will feature an all-you-can- 
eat pancake breakfast and a chance 
to leam about how St. Nicholas is 
represented and celebrated around 
the world. The church is located 
along Mifflin Street near 5th 
Street, and the event runs from 9 
a.m. to 11 a.m. Tickets are $5 in 
advance, or $6 at the door. 

This is only a small sample of 
the holiday events around Hunt¬ 
ingdon. You can pick up a Holi¬ 
days Around Huntingdon brochure 
to find more of them. You can 
also take time to explore shops for 
holiday sales, and tour the town to 
view Christmas lights. But what¬ 
ever you choose to do, Huntingdon 
offers plenty of chances to enjoy 
the holiday season and take a break 
from exams. 
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A nything' but ordinary 


Bookworm Christmas 


By Claire Williams 


Christmas is approaching and 
everyone is beginning their shop¬ 
ping lists for the holidays. It’s hard 
to decide what to get for anyone, 
and book lovers are usually espe¬ 
cially hard to buy for. You never 
know what book they might bring 
home next week so it’s hard to plan 
ahead. Here are some gifts that will 
keep them happy. 

Amazon/Borders/Walden- 
books/Local bookstore gift card 

There is little a book lover en¬ 
joys more than being told to buy 
books. They can spend hours look¬ 
ing through rows and clearance 
racks finding things they want. 
This also helps because it means 
you won’t accidently buy them 
their fifth copy of something or get 
them the same book as someone 
else. 

The other great thing is that you 
can give them as much, or as little, 
spending power as you want. I 
would recommend giving at least 
$ 20 . 

A special or collector’s edition 
of their favorite novel/series 

Most book lovers have a favor¬ 
ite novel. Many of them have more 
than one copy of their favorite nov¬ 
el, one to read or lend and others 
to keep in their collection. In this 
case, see if you can find a special 
edition of the book for them. These 
editions will often have extra pic¬ 
tures or maps and sometimes will 


have gilded covers. These copies 
are mostly for collecting, but are 
also functional. 

Sometimes your bookworm will 
only have a worn paperback that 
shows how much they’ve read it. 
In this case, see if you can either 
find a special edition or a nice 
hardcover. These can generally be 
found on sites like Amazon or by 
talking to the employees at your lo¬ 
cal book store. 

A foreign edition of their fa¬ 
vorite novel 

There are two types of foreign 
editions: those like UK editions 
of Harry Potter that have slightly 
different language and a different 
cover, and translations. Editions 
like the UK Harry Potter novels 
don’t change much from the US 
editions and are again more of a 
collector’s item. 

Translations are especially nice 
if your bookworm is learning a 
foreign language. They can enjoy 
having the text in another language 
and use it as a learning tool at the 
same time. 

A hollow book 

These are great places to hide 
things, especially for someone who 
surrounds themselves with books. 
Amazon has a locking version for 
$9.95 plus shipping, and www.hol- 
lowbookstore.com has a variety of 
sizes and titles starting at $13.95. If 
you’re particularly crafty, various 


Web sites have instructions on how 
to make your own; resale stores 
and most libraries sell books for 
reasonable prices, some for under 
a dollar. If you decide to make one, 
be sure to choose a book that won’t 
look too obvious on the shelf; try 
to pick a title from a genre they 
like and avoid obvious titles like 
the Bible. 

An e-reader 

This is more expensive and not 
necessarily for every book lover. 
Some people love their e-readers 
and others don’t want one at all. 
Since it’s a larger purchase, you 
might want to drop some hints 
to see how they feel first. If you 
decide to buy one, check out the 
Sony Daily Reader (PR-900), the 
Kindle, or the Nook. 

The Sony reader is currently 
on presale at SonyStyle.com for 
$399, the Kindle is available from 
Amazon for $259 and the Nook, 
which uses the Android OS, is 
available for preorder from Bames 
and Noble for $259. The Sony 
reader becomes available around 
Dec 18 and the Nook hits the mar¬ 
ket Jan 4. 

Other options include custom¬ 
ized book plates, book marks, a 
tote for their books or nice book 
shelves. Whatever you get, con¬ 
sider who you’re buying for, how 
much space they have, and what 
they would enjoy most. Happy 
holidays! 


“The Good, the Bad, and the Ugly 99 tops list 


► from REEL TIME page 10 


framed beautifully through ex¬ 
treme close-up shots, while the 
Spanish countryside is rendered 
beautifully in the wide shots. Fi¬ 
nally, Ennio Morricone’s score 
instills spirit into the film, through 
his fine arrangement of strings, or¬ 
chestra and vocals. 

Interestingly enough, “The De¬ 
parted,” the next entry, was also 
made by an Italian filmmaker, 
Martin Scorsese. The film, which 
is a remade version of “The Inter¬ 
nal Affairs” Trilogy, takes the basic 
premises - moles infiltrating both 
sides of the law and the consequent 
chaos that results - and sets it in 
modem Boston. The film is filled 
with many twists and turns, as both 
organizations - the Boston State 
Police and the Irish Mafia - try to 
find the spy in their ranks. 

Starring in the project are Leon¬ 
ardo DiCaprio, Matt Damon and 
Jack Nicholson, who provide an 
interesting dichotomy for of good 
and evil. The soundtrack and cin¬ 
ematography for the film meet its 
needs, but offer nothing additional. 
But it is the performances and the 
plot that are really the key features 
of the film. 

My next entry is a departure 
from mainstream cinema; it is 
“Blue Velvet.” If I were to summa¬ 
rize the film in two words, I would 
say, “David Lynch.” In this earlier 
film of his, Lynch approaches the 
detective genre and leaves his own 
stamp on it. 

To show his revamping, let’s 


examine the plot. “Velvet” tells 
the tale of Jeffrey Beaumont (Tom 
Maclachlan,) who returns to his 
hometown of Lumberton, and 
discovers a conspiracy involving 
murder, abduction and a narcotics 
and prostitution ring. If the plot 
was not interesting enough, Lynch 
tooled the character so that he was 
unlike the Jake Gittes of the genre; 
his motivations are ambiguous, 
which doesn’t make him a black 
and white hero (as Laura Dem’s 
character famously exclaimed, “I 
don’t know if you’re a detective or 
a pervert!”) 

The film offers satisfactory per¬ 
formances from Maclachlan and 
Dem, as well as a memorable cam¬ 
eo by Dean Stockwell. However, 
Dennis Hopper’s performance 
of the villain, Frank Booth, is the 
one that stands out. He solidifies 
the character as evil incarnate - a 
murderous, misogynistic psycho¬ 
path. Performances aside, the film 
is also unique since it utilizes a lot 
of surreal imagery to parallel the 
action onscreen. 

Another film on my list is a re¬ 
cent cinematic entry: “Halloween 
II.” Director and musician Rob 
Zombie’s fourth entry into the 
realm of cinema is his magnum 
opus. What makes the film dif¬ 
ferent from all of its peers is that it 
does not possess the gratuitous sex 
and violence that are staples of the 
genre. Rather, the director worked 
the script so that it would become a 
character-driven piece. 

Thus, from careful investment, 
something else emerges from the 


film: an allegory. The film alle¬ 
gorizes how crime-novelists and 
public officials exploit tragedies 
such as murders for their own ca¬ 
reers. In this case, the director said 
it was a representation of Vincent 
Bugliosi had his career defined by 
the Manson Family slayings. 

Along with the allegory, the 
film boasts solid from the entire 
cast that includes Malcolm Mc¬ 
Dowell, Danielle Harris and Scout 
Taylor Compton. However, the 
one performance that stands out in 
the film is Brad Dourif as Sheriff 
Leigh Brackett. Dourif brings an 
intensity to the role that his precur¬ 
sor, Charles Cyphers, failed to do. 
So, when he clashes with Loomis 
(Malcolm McDowell,) the man 
who is partially responsible for 
unleashing a monster that preyed 
upon his daughter, you feel his 
pain. 

Now playing at the 
Clifton 5: 

2012 

The Twilight Saga: New Moon 
Old Dogs 

Disney’s A Christmas Carol 

If you need a break from finals 
and want to get off campus 
for a bit, head to the Clifton 5. 
Remember, movies are only 
$4 on Tuesdays! 



Dramatic Prayer 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ANDY BELSER 


Freshman Sara Deppenbrook performs in “The Corduroy Prayer,” 
a theatre piece choreographed by Stephanie Skura. The show 
used various movement techniques in a series of dramatic vi¬ 
gnettes. The performance ran from Nov. 19 through Nov. 21. 
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JCWVB second in nation 

Year ends with loss in National Championship 



ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 


Junior setter Steph Strauss serves aginst Washington-St. Louis in the 
championship. Unfortunately, the Eagles lost to the Bears in four sets. 


By Andrew Steffen 


The Juniata Women’s Volley¬ 
ball team entered the 2009 season 
as a young squad with only four 
seniors. The team finished as the 
National Runners-Up with a 36-4 
record, improving on its stellar 
35-5 record a year ago and build¬ 
ing confidence heading into the 
2010 campaign. 

The team’s trip to Cleveland was 
a record-setting 29th appearance in 
the NCAA Division III Champion¬ 
ship. The road to the title match 
featured three rematches from 
the regular season against Trinity, 
UW-Oshkosh, and Washington-St. 
Louis, respectively. 

Juniata was able to avenge a late 
regular season loss in their match¬ 
up against UW-Oshkosh, who beat 
them in five sets just two weeks 
earlier. 

Sophomore middle hitter Aman¬ 
da Schmidt played a huge role in 
the victory. After being named 
Regional Championship Most 
Outstanding Player she was able to 


shut down Oshkosh’s All-Ameri¬ 
can middle Jacque Ray. Assistant 
Coach Heather Pavlik believes 
Amanda added another dimension 
to the team down the stretch. 

“Amanda made us more dynam¬ 
ic as a team, more well rounded. 
Her play against one of the best 
middles in the country against Os¬ 
hkosh was incredible,” said Pavlik. 

Juniata’s upset win over Osh¬ 
kosh propelled them into the title 
match against a familiar opponent 
in Washington-St. Louis. 

After winning the opening set 
25-18, the team appeared to be 
poised to bring home its third na¬ 
tional championship, but the Bears 
of Washington-St. Louis proved 
to be too much in the following 
three sets. The loss was just the 
second four-set loss for Juniata this 
season. 

Juniata has faced Washington- 
St. Louis 36 times in the program’s 
history, five of those match-ups 
coming in the national champi¬ 
onship. Washington-St. Louis 
has won three out of the five title 


games against Juniata, including 
the heartbreaking loss this year. 

A factor in the loss was a hitting 
percentage of .173 for the team, 
their 2nd worst offensive perfor¬ 
mance of the year. Juniata was 
unable to put pressure on the Bears 
with their serve, something Coach 
Pavlik attributes to tired legs and 
nerves. “We didn’t serve as tough 
as we needed to. I don’t know how 
much was due to the magnitude of 
the match or how much was due to 
fatigue,” said Pavlik. 

This year’s team was able to ex¬ 
ceed expectations after losing four¬ 
time All-American and two-time 
AVCA Division III Player of the 
Year Amber Thomas. The team 
also lost three of the top four hit¬ 
ters from a year ago to graduation. 

Heading into next year the team 
loses two All-Conference perform¬ 
ers. Offensive force Paige John¬ 
ston and libero Megan Sollenberg- 
er will be graduating. Johnston 
finished the year with 282 kills and 
a hitting percentage of .261. Sol- 
lenberger finished the year with 


726 digs on the season, represent¬ 
ing the third-best single season 
campaign in Juniata history. 

Only losing a few players to 
graduation this year, Coach Pavlik 
sees great potential for next year, 
but concedes that the team will 
have to improve its passing game 
if they hope to replicate this year’s 
success. 

“Our biggest obstacle is to re¬ 
place the ball control people we 
lost this year. We’ll have to do that 
next year if we want to have any 
chance of returning to the finals,” 
said Pavlik. 


However, the future appears to 
be bright for the team as they an¬ 
ticipate the return of four of the 
top five statistical hitters and All- 
American setter Steph Strauss. 
The talent returning next year will 
be combined with experience in 
championship play. Pavlik hopes 
this will translate into even more 
success next year. 

“There is nothing you can do 
to prepare for the championship 
match except maybe getting to 
where we got this year, failing, and 
then having to figure out how to be 
better,” said Pavlik. 


Men’s basketball earns early season wins 

Squad wins Doc Greene Tourney, looks to improve offensive and defensive execution 
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Alex Raymond (Fr.) works on defense to keep a Hilbert guard from ad¬ 
vancing down the court. Juniata went on to win its game on Friday. 


By Nick Talisman 


The Juniata Men’s basketball 
team comes out of Thanksgiving 
weekend happy with how they 
have played so far and confident 
they can build on their 3-2 record. 

After a season opening loss to 
Seton Hill, the team hosted the 
Doc Greene preseason Invitation¬ 
al, and after a scintillating 109-78 
win over Hilbert College, the team 
staged an energetic comeback 
against Grove City in the final to 


win in overtime 82-72. 

Freshman Alex Raymond said, 
“We are learning how to win tough 
games against tough competition. 
Grove city gives us a good look at 
what teams in our league will play 
like. We also need to leam how to 
prepare on short rest at home like 
we did this weekend because that 
is what we will need to do when 
we have back to back games in 
conference.” 

The tournament was a good 
learning tool for a team short on 


experience but high on talent. 
The energy level displayed in the 
second half against Grove City is 
exactly what they will need to put 
forth against conference if they 
have are going to succeed this sea¬ 
son. 

Coach Greg Curley said, “We’re 
not exactly used to scoring 109 
points in a game, guys love those 
kind of games, and the defense 
definitely led to offense. Even 
though we gave up 78 points a lot 
of that had to do with the pace of 
the game, we kept playing hard, 
and our depth helped us maintain 
an energy level.” 

It was the first time since De¬ 
cember of 2005 that the team 
scored at least 100 points in a 
game, and it gave Coach Curley 
a chance to play eveiy player on 
the roster. 

Their depth is a key because the 
team’s ability to play 14 different 
players allows everyone to come 
off the bench with plenty of en¬ 
ergy, even in the second game of a 
back to back series. 

Curley said, “We recognize that 
all good teams are built on defense 
and rebounding, and we found our 
way to do that by playing a lot of 
guys in small bursts, hopefully the 
system will continue to produce 
the hustle plays it did in the tour¬ 
ney.” 

Curley said, “All of our guys 
have confidence, something you 
don’t really know until you get 
into a tough situation, and it was 
a good sign that we handle pres¬ 
sure pretty well, and that everyone 
was willing to shoot in those tough 
situations.” 

Over Thanksgiving break, the 
team played two more tough 
games against sixth ranked Frank¬ 
lin & Marshall and against Dick¬ 
inson, both of whom beat Juniata 
last year. 


The team was able to beat Dick¬ 
inson by two on a game winning 
shot by freshman Guard Darnell 
Wiley with 17 seconds left, his 
only basket of the night and an¬ 
other example of the confidence 
and leadership displayed by each 
member of the team. 

However, the team knows that 
the toughest portion of their sched¬ 
ule is yet to come. Conference 
games are just around the comer, 
and the team needs to remember 
what they have learned so far head¬ 
ing into the first conference game 
against Susquehanna University 
on December 5th. While they are 
happy with their 3-2 record, they 
know non-conference games have 
much less bearing on the success 
of their season. 

Raymond said, “We need to 


come with more effort and intensi¬ 
ty from the beginning of the game. 
We also need to work on commu¬ 
nicating on defense, even though 
that has improved some since the 
beginning of the year.” 

Curley is still not sure if the team 
will reach its potential this year, 
but he admits they have plenty of 
potential. 

“What we see is that when we 
execute, we can play with anyone. 
In the game against Seton Hill, 
when we executed we were close¬ 
ly matched, even though they are 
a Division II team. We may not be 
a good team this year, but we will 
be a good team some time in the 
future,” said Curley. 

Therefore, if the team executes, 
maybe Curley’s prediction will 
come tme sooner than expected. 
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Sophomore forward Austin Ankney goes up for a one-handed shot over a 
defender from Penn-State Wilkes-Barre. The Eagles won, 78-57. 
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Track teams anticipate 
succesful season 

Off-season training promises a winning campaign 


By Cristie Albert 


Two years ago the Juniata Col¬ 
lege men’s and women’s track 
teams opened their seasons in fine 
fashion as each team earned a top 
five finish in the Dickinson Col¬ 
lege Holiday Meet in Carlisle. The 
Juniata men placed fourth among 
eight teams with 50.5 points, while 
the Juniata women’s squad was 
fifth out of eight teams by earning 
50 points. 

Toward the end of that season, 
both teams capped three strong 
days of competition at the MAC 
Championships with strong show¬ 
ings on the final day which helped 
each team place in the top six at the 
meet. The Juniata women claimed 
a fifth-place and the men’s team 
had just eight point-scoring per¬ 
formances on the day but they in¬ 
cluded the team’s only gold medal 
performance of the day. 

This year the team is looking for 
success similar to that of two years 
ago, with the ultimate goal being 


Landmark Conference Champi¬ 
ons as a whole team. This year, 
the team includes few seniors, 
nine juniors, twelve sophomores, 
and seventeen freshmen. With 
this young team, the juniors need 
to step up into leadership roles in 
order for the team to see success. 

Also with so many freshmen 
on the team this year, the sopho¬ 
mores need to help the freshman 
get acquainted with the team and 
help them start to perform at a high 
level. Coach Jon Cutright has care¬ 
fully been training his team this 
offseason to go for the top spot of 
champions next season. 

Stephanie Vamer, a junior pole- 
vaulter, who broke her previous re¬ 
cord last season, said, “As a whole 
we don’t do well but as individuals 
we do.” However, the team still 
needs a good cumulative score to 
win the meet. 

“It would be better if the coach 
could recmit better, but the com¬ 
petition is good and everyone tries 
really hard,” Vamer said. With 


the competition being tough, lots 
of improvement is needed to suc¬ 
ceed. “I feel like we all improve as 
a whole even though we succeed at 
our individual events,” said Vamer. 

The track and field team starts 
practicing the last week of No¬ 
vember for the Championships in 
May. Vamer said, “We practice 
two hours a day five days a week. 
We also work out on Saturdays but 
we have Sunday’s off.” 

With all this hard work and prac¬ 
tice, slacking off is not an option. 
Track and Field is set up differently 
than other sports. Vamer said, “No 
one meet puts you at the top. The 
Championship is the most stress¬ 
ful because that is where you want 
your improvement to pay off.” 

Vamer is pleased with the team’s 
past performance, saying, “Every¬ 
one cheers each other on and tries 
to push each other. No one is really 
upset with their placing.” However 
she and the rest of the team are 
hungry for a championship win 
this year. 
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Senior Ryan Baird practices his pole vaulting on Oiler Track on Tuesday 
night. Baird is one of the few seniors returning to the team this year. 


Juniata men’s volleyball 
ready for success, again 

Eagles look to improve upon last season's accom¬ 
plishments by combining youth with experience 


By Aimee Radic 


Men’s volleyball had one of the 
most successful seasons in pro¬ 
gram history during the 2009 cam¬ 
paign. After finishing the regular 
season with a conference record 
of 6-6 in one of the most competi¬ 
tive conferences in the country, the 
team won the Molten Division 
III National Championship and 
advanced to the EIVA Final. The 
team suffered a loss to Penn State 
in the final, but its presence in the 
final was the farthest a Divison III 
program had ever advanced. 

Despite losing two seniors, the 
Eagles acquired seven freshmen 
and look as strong as ever. The 
bench promises some talented 
depth that will hopefully translate 
to success during the 2010 cam¬ 
paign. 

Even though the men have not 
started their traditional season yet, 
the team traveled to Canada for a 
nontraditional season tournament 
and have been training since late 
September. They are taking their 
success from last year and fuel¬ 
ing motivation for what is to come 
January 18th in their season open¬ 
er against Ohio State University. 

Head Coach Jeremy Price was 
not disappointed with the losing 
record in Canada. “We actually 
went 0-4 on the trip, but we played 
four Canadian schools that were 
already midway through their 
season. At that point, we had only 
eight practices and one intra-team 
scrimmage under our belt,” said 
Price. 

Despite losing the tournament, 
Price knew things would be differ¬ 
ent if they were on the same play¬ 


ing level. “We had a lot of close 
games against some very good 
teams and I am convinced that if 
we would have played that tour¬ 
nament in our regular season, we 
would win 3 out of the 4 matches,” 
said Price. 

Senior Captain Zach Wanner 
agreed with Price. “It was not 
quote-unquote successful, but it 
was productive in that it gave us a 
chance to play four more matches 
against teams that we don’t nor¬ 
mally get to play against in the fall. 
Usually we just play each other 
months on end, so it is nice to play 
someone else for a change,” said 
Wanner. 

A good work ethic in the off¬ 


season can predict the work ethic 
during season. Price feels that 
the team is already off to a good 
start. “We are just going to have 
to work extremely hard and leam 
from what we did last year. Those 
results do not matter and this team 
hasn’t accomplished anything yet. 
What we accomplish will depend 
on what effort they put in,” said 
Price. 

Senior Captain Evan Halteman 
knows that the work ethic is pres¬ 
ent on the team. “If we can work 
when it is not technically required 
for us, it will only give us a leg up 
when the traditional season rolls 
around. This is the time when 
you make ground with the other 


teams in the conference, so it is 
very important,” said Halteman. 
Contributing to the work ethic for 
this upcoming season are the fresh¬ 
men. Price is very excited about 
adding talented depth to the team. 
“They are probably the most ath¬ 
letic freshmen I have brought in. 
Rob Strass is competing for the 
setter position, Jon Praut is com¬ 
peting for the middle position, 
and Cameron Andrews has a 
really nice serve. All three have 
a good chance of seeing the floor 
in special situations. All the other 
freshmen are playing well, so we 
will see what shakes out,” said 
Price. 

The addition of the freshmen 
gives the team a 20 man roster. 
“This is my fourth year and this 
is the deepest we have been. I 
think we have a lot of different 
options with a lot of different line¬ 
ups. We are going to try a lot of 
different lineups especially at the 
beginning of the year and hope¬ 
fully we can get the right pieces in 
place to make a good run again,” 
said Price. 

Senior Captain Anthony Damia- 


no is also excited about the depth 
but disappointed that substitution 
mles may limit their talent. “We 
are a pretty deep team to begin 
with. That actually makes it trick¬ 
ier because our sub rules do not al¬ 
low us to bring everyone into the 
game,” said Damiano. 

The team has the same goals as 
last season. “Our goal every year 
is to win the Molten championship 
and to go to the EIVA Final and ul¬ 
timately the Division I Final Four. 
Last year we achieved two of 
those three. We are going to have 
to work extremely hard and put 
together the pieces of the puzzle,” 
said Price. 

All three captains have great 
faith in their team and work ethic. 
They look forward to beating their 
rivals George Mason and Spring- 
field this upcoming season and 
trying to go even further. Wanner 
is passionate about his team. “We 
are a very close team with a lot of 
potential. Now all we have to do 
is go out and work hard so we can 
reach our potential and be success¬ 
ful this upcoming season again,” 
said Wanner. 
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JCWB looks to improve on early season 
struggles and get back on the right track 

Eagles going back to basics and refocusing for stretch of games over winter break 


By Erin McGinley 


The first part of JCWB’s mini¬ 
season is over. We opened with 
five road games and finished 3-2. 
The season’s results have gone 
win, lose, win, lose, and win. Take 
the wins and put them at the high¬ 
est they can be, and put the losses 
at the very bottom; that describes 
us. No team likes going from an 
extreme high to a low and back 
again. Some teams only experi¬ 
ence this twice a season, let alone 
twice a week. To be successful we 
have to do better at this. 

Game one, up: a 94-49 win 
over the University of Pittsburg- 
Bradford. 

Game two, down: a 51-52 over¬ 
time loss to d3hoops.com 31st 
ranked DeSales in our tip-off tour¬ 
nament. Although the outcome 


was not what we hoped for, the 
experience gained from playing 
this team has bettered us in last 
minute situations. Along with the 
loss comes a lot for us to work on 
including, decreasing the number 
of turnovers, execution, and con¬ 
trol of tempo. 

Freshman Jordan Spect said, 
“We communicated really well 
and we worked well as a team. 
Everyone was really excited for 
our first game, and we went really 
hard. Everything worked well to¬ 
gether.” 

Game three, up: a 72-54 win 
over Lycoming College to finish 
strong in the tip-off tournament. 

Game four, down: a 71-77 loss 
to Alvemia College going into 
Thanksgiving break. This game 
equated directly back to the first 
half of our game against DeSales. 


Turnovers, execution, control of 
tempo and our excessive foul¬ 
ing contributed to our loss. After 
the game nobody truly believed 
we lost. I saw the final score, but 
it didn’t feel like a loss because I 
knew we should not have; every¬ 
one knew that. Looking at all of 
our teammates in that locker room 
before we went into our 2 day 
break was a terrible feeling and 
each of us knew how the other one 
was feeling. During break, eveiy- 
one did some soul searching. 

Sophomore Brittany Danel said, 
“I could tell by looking at every¬ 
one’s faces that we were disap¬ 
pointed in the way that we played. 
We knew we had to step it up and 
make some changes and it re¬ 
ally showed in the Pitt-Greensburg 
game. We were all in it together 
to make the changes in order to 


bounce back from the Alvemia 
game.” 

Spect said, “It was the oppo¬ 
site of the first game, we needed 
to communicate more and work 
more as a team.” 

Game five, up: a 69-52 win 
over the University of Pittsburgh- 
Greensburg. We prepared for this 
game in one day, and the prepara¬ 
tion was simple: we went back to 
basics. We got rid of the fancy 
offenses and stripped everything 
down to the core; and it worked. 
Practicing the littlest things such 
as boxing out, driving to the hoop, 
and defensive ball pressure helped 
us out more than we thought it 
would. The simpler it is for our 
team, the better. With a lot of free¬ 
dom and little restrictions we prac¬ 
ticed hard and carried that over to 
our game in Greensburg. 

At this game in particular a lot 
of things happened. Last year 
Pitt-Greensburg made the NCAA 
tournament, and we beat them, this 
added even more incentive to beat 
them again this year. Our win also 
ended a 20+ home game winning 
streak for them, we wanted to be 
that team to take it from them. Ju¬ 
nior Jen Hnatuck logged her third 
double-double of the season with 
18 points, ten rebounds and a per¬ 


sonal best four blocks. The rest of 
the starters contributed 31 points to 
the win over Pitt-Greensburg with 
the bench contributing 20. 

Focusing on the basics we were 
able to outrebound Pitt-Greens¬ 
burg 50-31 limiting them to no of¬ 
fensive rebounds in the first half. 
The team also forced 14 turnovers 
and 6 blocks as a team. 

“We all worked together well 
and played our game keeping the 
tempo. We need to continue do¬ 
ing that the rest of the season,” said 
Danel. 

Keeping all of the basics in mind 
we have a lot of season ahead of us, 
a lot that we are going to struggle 
through and a lot that we are go¬ 
ing to triumph through; but all of 
it will be together. If we keep our 
heads in the game and focus on the 
basics, the only thing that is going 
to beat us is ourselves. 

JCWB opens conference play 
and hosts their first home on Sat¬ 
urday, Dec. 5 at 5:30 p.m. against 
sister school Susquehanna Univer¬ 
sity. Two more important home 
games will follow on December 
7 and 18 against Gwenydd Mercy 
and Frostburg State. Over winter 
break we will compete in eight 
more games before the spring se¬ 
mester resumes. 


Flash Sports Quiz: 

Answers: 

1. How many swimmers are on the JC swim team? 

qso^qso-AVfl'F 

2. What was the score of the women’s basketball team’s victory over 
Lycoming College? 

1 7S-ZL Z 

9 I 

3. Who is the mens basketball coach? 


4. Against what team did JCWVB avenge a regular season loss in the National Semi-Finals? 


JC swim team beats odds 

Unexpected success attributed to the dedication of 
team members and leadership of their new coach 


By Douglas Shontz 


Juniata’s swim team continues 
to compete in meets despite the 
lack of an even number of swim¬ 
mers, which puts them at an insur¬ 
mountable competitive disadvan¬ 
tage in every meet. The team is 
comprised of only five swimmers, 
but the five girls are still compet¬ 
ing hard in order to improve and 
hope to bring in some recmits so 
they can have a full team next sea¬ 
son. 

Sophomore Evan Beatty has 
proved to be a leader in and out of 
the pool. Beatty has found success 
this year in the distance swims and 
is definitely a bright spot for the 
young, small team. 

“We are doing better than ex¬ 
pected. We went to the first meet 
not knowing how we were going 
to do and everyone did well. It 
was a good surprise. Hopefully, 
by doing so well we can recruit 
and increase numbers for next sea¬ 
son. We are scoring a lot of points 
and looking to having a pretty 


good championship season. We 
are really competitive. Knowing 
that we cannot win, we compete 
very hard,” said sophomore Evan 
Beatty. 

The team has had swimmers 
finishing at the top of each of the 
individual swims all season. They 
are all working hard and it is show¬ 
ing in the results. In almost every 
meet, the swimmers are placing. It 
is easy to believe that if the team 
had sufficient numbers, they would 
be achieving further success in 
match results and in the statbook. 

Another aspect of the improv¬ 
ing, developing program that 
should prove attractive to potential 
recruits for the upcoming seasons 
is that for the first time in a couple 
of years they will be retaining the 
same coach. 

This is Coach Lauren 
O’Donnell’s first season, and she is 
excited about returning next year, 
carrying optimistic goals and hope 
to continue the marked improve¬ 
ment from this 2009-10 campaign. 
The girls are extremely pleased 


with O’Donnell’s leadership and 
look forward to improving and de¬ 
veloping under her watch. 

“Coach O’Donnell is a lot dif¬ 
ferent from last year’s coach. 
She’s really good and we have had 
a lot of fun so far. There should be 
more swimmers next year because 
we will have the same coach,” said 
Beatty. 

With such small numbers this 
team is a really close-knit bunch. 
Beatty and her teammates are 
pleased with the cohesiveness of 
the team and the relationships such 
a small group has allowed them to 
build. “We all get along really well. 
We all eat together every day, we 
do almost everything together. We 
spend every Saturday together ei¬ 
ther at a meet or at practice,” said 
Beatty. 

The highlight of the season 
so far is when the team almost 
knocked off Penn State Altoona. 
They did this without swimming 
any of the relays. “We were close 
and it was pretty exciting knowing 
we were close,” said Beatty. 

Valiant efforts such as the one 
against Penn State Altoona pro¬ 
vide motivation and confidence 
as the team progresses through the 
strenuous season. With continued 
hard work and determination it is 
easy to see that the Juniata swim¬ 
ming program is moving in the 
right direction and will soon em¬ 
bark on unprecedented success 
with the development of the dedi¬ 
cated swimmers and the leadership 
of O’Donnell. 
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Soph. Evan Beatty swims in the meet against Goucher and Scranton. 
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Study finds reading hazardous to health 


Where on campus? 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to “The Juniatian” atjuniatian@juniata.edu. 
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By John T. Huffstetler 


According to researchers at 
Johns Hopkins University, avid 
readers are 70 percent more like¬ 
ly to contract a slew of chronic 
illnesses including diabetes, ar¬ 
thritis, and cancer. With Juniata 
students spending hundreds of 
dollars each semester on books 
that contain thousands of pages, 
and faculty members reading 
paper after paper, the risk is ex¬ 
tremely high. The extensive re¬ 
search, published in a 12,000 
page report, explains the details 
of this vital information. 

A double-blind study tested 
individuals of varying reading 
levels and found that no matter 
the level of comprehension, as 
the amount of reading increases, 
so does the risk of getting sick. 
Researchers believe this is caused 
by a placebo effect. Most books, 
magazine articles, and especially 
news stories explain how danger¬ 
ous and terrible the world can be. 
As readers are exposed to this 
idea, their minds subconsciously 
feel more and more threatened 
and vulnerable. Researchers say 
this reaction causes stress and 
weakens the immune system. 

Senior George Gray, who 
stmggled for four years keeping 


up with assignments, felt vindi¬ 
cated. “I always hated reading, 
and now I know why!” 

Other students were less en¬ 
thusiastic. “Reading is a big part 
of my life. I love reading,” said 
Sophomore Dora Williams. “But 
cancer sounds scary.” 

The paper began with a mes¬ 
sage from Dr. John Horace Bur¬ 
leson warning readers of the 
seriousness of these findings. “I 
want everyone reading this ar¬ 
ticle to understand, to understand 
frilly, completely, to really com¬ 
prehend, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, beyond any reservation, 
that this problem, this problem of 
people reading and it leading to a 
greater risk of them contracting a 
long, long, incredibly long list of 
chronic diseases (a list printed in 
detail later in this report) is vital, 
essential knowledge that every¬ 
one should, no, must leam about, 
because if not it could have dan¬ 
gerous or even fatal consequenc¬ 
es,” he said. 

Reverend Barry Holden, one 
of the many religious voices 
of Huntingdon, plans to voice 
his strong opinions in his next 
sermon. “Reading is the devil! 
I’ve been preaching it for years 
and here it is—proof! Praise the 
Lord,” he said, holding his Bible 


in the air. 

Nancy Knapp, one of the 
mothers that uses Juniata’s Early 
Childcare Education Center, re¬ 
mains worried about her daugh¬ 
ter. “She is just now learning how 
to read, but I can’t help thinking 
that each A or L she sees is an¬ 
other year off her life.” 

The research has caused much 
upheaval, and many students, 
professors, and average people 
have voiced their opinions, hop¬ 
ing to be heard in all the press sur¬ 
rounding the findings. But no one 
has described best the tragedy 
this data has revealed better than 
poplar author Bethany Dryers, 
best known for the four books of 
her Sunset series. 

“Reading is like a vampire— 
you love it, but it can kill you,” 
she said. 

While politicians argue wheth¬ 
er or not poison labels should be 
printed on every book and news¬ 
paper, and people everywhere 
even refuse to look at emails, sta¬ 
tus updates, and text messages, 
researchers urge readers of all 
ages to continue reading. 

“The key,” Dr. Burleson says, 
“is to eat right, get plenty of ex¬ 
ercise, and limit the amount you 
read. I’d say no more than a few 
pages a week, tops.” 


By Bennett Rea 


Well folks, this is my last back 
page column here at Juniata. Yes, 
that’s right. I won’t be returning to 
the paper next semester, leaving a 
big, gaping hole on the back page 
which will inevitably be filled by 
something that is actually funny. 
Or a maze. 

Anyway, I wracked my brain for 
literally, minutes, thinking of stuff 
to write about. It’s my last column, 
and I wanted it to be good. I talked 
to some people and asked what I 
should write about. “Sex” was one 
of the most common answers. So 
were, “drugs!” and “you write a 
column?” 

Taking all those answers into 
consideration, it seemed pretty 
evident that what people wanted 
to read was a holiday gift guide. 
Now, I know I’ve done a gift guide 
once in the past, but frankly, I want 
to do another and my editors have 
not yelled at me yet. 

So, here are some great gift 
ideas to get for fellow Juniata stu¬ 
dents (because we all have extra 
cash lying around to buy presents 
for friends!). 


for the next dance party that occurs 
in an academic building. You’ve 
gotta look hot when you’re on 
that dance floor in the basement of 
Good! 

2. A car - There is no better gift 
for a Juniata student than some¬ 
thing that lets them escape and not 
be a Juniata student for a while. 

3. Tickle Me Elmo - Remember 
when this damn thing was what all 
the kids wanted for Christmas? I 
don’t really either. 

4. Lots and lots and lots of co¬ 
caine - I guess coffee would be 
fine, too, but if we really want to 
get all of our work done and study¬ 
ing in for finals, we’re going to 
need more than caffeine. Also, it’s 
my last column, and advocating 
the use of hard drugs to be able to 
pass classes is something I’d like 
to get away with. 

5. Sheetz gift cards - Is it still a 
gift if it’s considered an essential 
item in order to exist here? Can 
you give someone the gift of air? 

6. A butler - Seriously, how nice 
would this be? He/she would to do 
your laundry, clean up your room 
and bmsh your teeth for you every 
day. Yes, I would have my butler 
brush my teeth. 

7. A meal - It’s that time of the 
year when everyone is using their 
guest passes...to get their fellow 
students in. Yes, for those unlucky 
few who must have gone to break¬ 
fast everyday or something, meals 
are gone. So get them a meal in 
Baker. They’ll return the favor by 
buying you something with their 
subsequent excessive amount of 
DCB. 

Well, that’s it. I’ll think of a 
clever ending to my final column 
later. 


1. Some sexy clothing - This is 
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Save money. Live better. 


Wal-Mart beats all 

Comparative student shopping 
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Mr. McFeely comes to Juniata 
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Eagles get rings 

JCVB rewarded for Championship 
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Wasted on the water 



PHOTO COURTESY OFTHE ALFARATA 


Students enjoy floating down the river during the Raft Regatta in 1985. This tradi¬ 
tion allowed students to build rafts and enjoy some sunshine and adult beverages. 


“ Catching up to 
our brand name” 

Juniata struggles to compete financially 
with comparable private institutions 


By Alicia Anne Dahl 


On Jan. 27, President Kepple addressed 
Juniata’s financial state in the current econo¬ 
my. His speech focused on how Juniata will 
handle its monetaiy issues while keeping the 
qualities of our liberal arts heritage in tact. 

The College is a high discount, high tu¬ 
ition and low endowment school. The Col¬ 
lege does not have the funds to risk low en¬ 
rollment in the upcoming years. 

Unlike name brand schools such as Har¬ 
vard, Juniata is a school that relies on the net 
tuition of each student. 

“We’re very dependent on tuition and 
student fees to finance our operations,” said 
Dom Pemso, Associate Professor of Ac¬ 
counting, Business and Economics. “While 
we continue to improve our ability to gen¬ 
erate other sources of revenues like gifts 
and grants, we still remain dependent on 


enrollment.” 

Schools with sizeable endowments have 
the flexibility to offer more scholarships to 
students. Our endowment currently stands at 
$65 million, while competitors like Franklin 
& Marshall have endowments of $300 mil¬ 
lion. 

Kepple considers this to be a competitive 
advantage in higher education. Along with 
research projections regarding upcoming 
enrollment issues, the possible disadvan¬ 
tages are adding up. 

Specifically in Pennsylvania, research 
suggests an upcoming decline in high school 
graduates. 

“There is a perception that the tide is 
against our institutions,” said Kepple. “The 
number of high school graduates will de¬ 
cline for roughly the next eight years.” 


► see REPORT page 6 


Know your rights: off-campus partying policies 

Fall 2008's underage drinking bust strikes fear into the livers of underage drinkers 


By Alex Shope 


With the imposing threat of au¬ 
thorities policing off-campus hous¬ 
es, most underage Juniata students 
are confined to on-campus parties. 
However, due to a change in law, 
the rights of underage students are 
being questioned and reviewed for 
the sake of student safety. 

Prior to the bust of the “basket¬ 
ball house” during the fall of2008, 
off-campus partying for any age 


student was fairly commonplace. 
“Until that point, my friends and 
I always partied off-campus. Off- 
campus was basically an extension 
of campus; it didn’t even faze us,” 
said junior Elizabeth Van Blarcom. 
“Em twenty-one now, but I hadn’t 
gone off-campus since that party.” 

During the now legendary night, 
over 40 Juniata students received 
underage citations, including nu¬ 
merous freshmen. “I was a first 
semester freshman. I’d been liv¬ 


ing college life for less than two 
months. I didn’t realize the bas¬ 
ketball house was considered off- 
campus; it was right across from 
the football field,” said sophomore 
Andy Wolfe. “People always said 
that if things got too loud then 
JCPD would come and just tell ev¬ 
eryone to go home.” 

Similarly, many students are un¬ 
aware of what province is patrolled 
by what authority, JC Safety and 
Security or Huntingdon Police 


Department. 

According to Officer Carl 
Brown of the Huntingdon Police 
Department, “Anything that is 
Huntingdon County is our jurisdic¬ 
tion. We can come on-campus and 
do the same things there that we do 
off of the campus.” 

Consequently, every student 
should be aware of the lawful 
rights they do possess under the 
constitution. Bottom line: the un¬ 
derage consumption of alcohol is 


illegal. 

However, the law governing this 
has changed. Brown explained that 
the old law incriminated underage 
sober students with a misdemean¬ 
or, an underage citation, even if 
they were in the vicinity of an open 
container. This is no longer the 
case. 

“There were people let go that 
[basketball house] night. Not ev- 


► see POLICIES page 3 


Earthquake’s impact on JC 

Juniata community reaching out to help Haiti 


By Crystal Bittinger 


On Jan. 12, an earthquake with a 
7.0 magnitude devastated the Hai¬ 
tian capitol of Port-au-Prince. De¬ 
spite its distance from Huntingdon, 
the tragedy that has engulfed this 
island nation has greatly affected 
the Juniata community. 

On the day of the earthquake, 
Father David Arseneault, Juniata’s 
Catholic church priest, and several 
others from Juniata were prepar¬ 
ing to leave Haiti after a six day 
trip during which they inspected 
various programs run by the local 


Catholic church of St. Josephs. 
On the day of the earthquake, the 
group was driven back to the Hai¬ 
tian capitol to await their flight 
scheduled for the next day. 

“Just before 5 o’clock the three 
kids I was with were up on a plat¬ 
form on a roof to watch soccer 
games from the park. I was on my 
way up the steps and the ground 
started to shake,” said Arseneault. 

Initially, the earthquake’s dev¬ 
astation was unclear to the group. 
“We didn’t realize how bad it re¬ 
ally was until people started bring¬ 
ing the injured to the park next to 


us,” said Arseneault. 

The Matthew 25 house, the 
building where the group had been 
staying, contained medical sup¬ 
plies originally intended to stock a 
local clinic. Using these supplies, 
the group worked to tend to the in¬ 
jured and dying in the park. 

As a result of the earthquake’s 
damage to the airport, the group 
was unable to get a flight out of 
Port-au-Prince. On Feb. 14, the 
group was flown to Santo Do¬ 
mingo, where the U.S. Embassy 


► see HAITI page 4 


“The Lion in Winter” 
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A large lion made from the snow during the recent momentous 
whiteout sits outside Standing Stone Coffee Company. 
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Student shoppers save at Wal-Mart 

Weis and Giant are more expensive options for both on and off-campus residents 


By Bryan Aungst 


Juniata students looking to save 
money on grocery trips are best off 
shopping at Wal-Mart instead of 
Weis or Giant. A comparative trip 
to all three grocers on Feb. 3 found 
Wal-Mart to be the most cost ef¬ 
ficient store for student needs by 
about $6.87 per trip. 

In an effort to obtain the fairest 
pricing, two lists of commonly 
purchased college necessities were 
assembled and prices were com¬ 
pared at each of the three grocery 
chains on the same evening. Two 
separate lists were compiled: one 
for students living on-campus and 
one for students living off-campus. 
Each list contained 15 items, 11 of 
which overlapped. 

The final “checkout price” for 
residential students was $56.96 at 
Weis, $53.61 at Giant and $49.67 
at Wal-Mart. For students living 
off-campus, whose needs slightly 
differed, the “checkout price” was 
$54.49 at Weis, $52.89 at Giant and 
$48.05 at Wal-Mart. Items were 
purchased at Weis and Giant using 
a Preferred Shopper’s Card and a 
Bonus Card. These are free to ob¬ 
tain after filling out a short form. 
Wal-Mart has no such “club” plan, 
yet still provides shoppers with the 


lowest prices. 

Residential freshman Elena 
Popchock is relieved to now know 
this information during her first 
year in Huntingdon. “I am amazed 
that the prices can vary so greatly. 
I’d say that the extra few minutes 
to Wal-Mart is definitely worth the 
extra few cents in gas,” said Pop- 
chock. 

Older students are not so lucky. 
“Wish I would have known that 
earlier,” said senior Jordan Mc¬ 
Gowan. “Could have bought me 
a lot of cheap liquor.” 

All purchased items were either 
the cheapest available equivalent 
store brand or the lowest priced 
name brand available. The eleven 
overlapping list items for both on 
and off-campus students were 
Head & Shoulders shampoo, Dial 
Clean and Refresh body wash, Old 
Spice High Endurance deodorant, 
6.4 oz. Crest Cavity Protection 
toothpaste, a small bottle of Lis- 
terine mouthwash, 1.02L Downy 
laundry detergent, Arm & Ham¬ 
mer dryer sheets, a 20 count box of 
Tampax Pearl Regular tampons, a 
12 count box of Trojan Her Plea¬ 
sure condoms, Galliker’s 2% milk 
and a 12 oz. box of Cinnamon 


► see WAL-MART page 5 
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There is a recent advertisement approach between Giant, Wal-Mart, and Weis at the Giant grocery store to 
promote their lower prices. Signs around Giant present compared prices between other stores to prove they 
have the best deals. 


Sexuality in a Juniata classroom 

A look into how one class has students exploring human responses to sex 
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Psychology professor Ron McLaughlin helps students across the cur¬ 
riculum learn how sex relates to various aspects of life. McLaughlin 
has been teaching the class for the past 20 years. 


By M. Hill 


“Sex is an interesting social ac¬ 
tivity,” said Psychology Profes¬ 
sor Ron McLaughlin. For the past 
20 years, he has been offering a 
class about it, and although there 
is positive feedback about the ex¬ 
perience, at times it is known to 
get down and dirty. 

McLaughlin’s goal is to ac¬ 
quaint students with the wide 
variety of attitudes and values 
associated with various sexual 
behaviors. Aware that he is pro¬ 
moting a controversial issue, he 
encourages students to develop 
an informed and enlightened 
personal standard toward sexual 
conduct. 

“If there was any controver¬ 
sy from the community, in my 
20 plus years of teaching the 
course, I haven’t heard any,” said 
McLaughlin. “Sure, there are 
those who come into the class 
thinking it will be filled with 
gays, lesbians, and bi-curious in¬ 
dividuals, but in reality most stu¬ 
dents are straight and just simply 
curious.” 

The class is aimed at increas¬ 
ing Juniata’s tolerance of sexu¬ 
ality. McLaughlin provides ac¬ 
curate scientific information 
regarding human sexual response 
and behavior. Various discussion 
topics include psychological and 
cultural perspectives of sexuality, 
sexual intercourse, and how sex 
relates to the law, society and mo¬ 
rality. The class not only covers 
historical controversies, but also 
modem debates over sex and its 
relationship to ethics and religion. 

“The class is very interesting. 
We talk about things not nor¬ 


mally brought up in a psychology 
course,” said freshman Travis 
Russell. “However, people need 
to know what they are getting 
into before they enter the class 
due to its openness. ” 
McLaughlin upholds Juniata’s 
tolerance for diversity. “We are 
just like any other college when 
it comes to sexuality. The fre¬ 
quency of sexuality being shown 


is normal,” said McLaughlin. 

McLaughlin also provides a 
comfortable and laid-back atmo¬ 
sphere for students to explore the 
concepts he presents. “McLaugh¬ 
lin gives little random facts that 
help turn the topics being dis¬ 
cussed into reality. He also sets 
the mood for the class by having 
‘songs of the day’ that are typi¬ 
cally humorous, yet factual,” said 


Would you be interest¬ 
ed in taking a class on 
human sexuality? 

67% 



20 % 

13% 

i j i 

Yes No Only if it 

were easy. 

OUT OF 198 RESPONDENTS 


an anonymous student from his 
current class. According to this 
student, during a discussion on 
masturbation, students learned 
that “males who ejaculate at least 
five times per week are less likely 
to develop prostate cancer.” 

McLaughlin is proud of the 
popularity of the class and wants 
to assert that just because people 
take this class does not mean they 
are questioning their sexual ori¬ 
entation. 

Although housed by the psy¬ 
chology department, students 
from all academic disciplines 
are encouraged to enroll. Stu¬ 
dents should, however, note the 
class is only offered once every 
academic year. Sex education has 
never been more enjoyable. So 
go ahead; think, evolve and act, 
sexually. 


Juniata College 13th 
annual career day: 

A job, internship and 
networking event 

Fri., Feb. 26,2010 
11:00 a.m. to 3:00 a.m. 

Kennedy, Intramural Gym 

It’s more than a job fair. It’s 
an event geared specifically to 
launching your career. This is 
the best time to start network¬ 
ing for that summer job or for 
your dream career. In addi¬ 
tion to dozens of employers, 
there will be alumni mentors 
on hand. Mentors can give ca¬ 
reer advice, undergraduate and 
graduate course suggestions, 
assist in connecting students 
with job prospects and are a 
great resource for various geo¬ 
graphic locations in the U.S. 
and abroad. Here are just five 
of over thirty mentors attend¬ 
ing: 

Scott Kofmehl ‘03 - Foreign 
Service Officer, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of State - Washington, 
D.C. 

Matt Newman ’06 - Program 
Manager, NBC Universal - 
New York City, NY 
Parisha Shah ’01 - Post-Doc¬ 
toral Research Fellow, Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine - Philadelphia, PA 
Ken Donahue (Parent) - CIO, 
Shared Services Team, The 
Stanley Works - New Britain, 
CT 

Roxanne Oswald (Parent) 

- Special Education Advisor, 
PA Department of Education/ 
Bureau of Special Education - 
Harrisburg, PA 

For more information, visit: 
http ://www.juniata. edu/servic- 
es/ career/ careerday.html. 
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Reactant revision: science program altered 

Freshmen chemistry labs shift semesters to provide flexibility for incoming students 


By Christian Wimer 


Last fall, the chemistry de¬ 
partment proposed a scheduling 
change for their lab courses. Their 
plan is to shift the Organic Chemi¬ 
cal Concepts 1 lab from the fall se¬ 
mester to the spring. The Organic 2 
lab would then follow in the soph¬ 
omore fall semester, where there is 
currently no lab to accompany the 
Bio/Inorganic Chemistry class. 

The entire process of this change 
is being overseen and coordinated 
by Dr. Richard Hark, chemistry 
department chair. He is scheduled 
to meet with the curriculum com¬ 
mittee again on Feb. 15. 

Although the school’s curricu¬ 
lum committee has not yet ap¬ 
proved this change, it has been 
coordinated with every other sci¬ 
ence department. “We have been 
formulating this idea for a few 
years now,” said Hark. “Due to 
the increasing freshman chemistry 


Do you think that pushing 
freshman labs back to sec¬ 
ond semester is beneficial? 
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Freshmen Liza Ebbets and Sara Deppenbrook carefully pour substances into a bottle for an experiment in 
Organic Chemistry II lab. Current students would be unaffected by the proposed changes in lab scheduling. 


class size, it became increasingly 
necessary to make some kind of 
change.” 

Currently, incoming freshmen 
with an interest in biology or 
chemistry have most of their first 
semester predetermined. They 
take the biology lecture and lab, 
organic chemistry lecture and lab, 
College Writing Seminar (CWS) 
and Information Access (IA). This 
leaves very little time to schedule 
any electives. “One of our goals 
here is to give freshman biology 
and chemistry majors more flex¬ 
ibility in scheduling. We tried to 
make the schedule for the chem¬ 
istry POE more balanced,” said 
Hark. 

This change would provide 
freshmen with scheduling options. 
“If a student wants to go abroad, 
they now have another semester to 
take a foreign language class,” said 
Dr. Randy Bennett, chair of the 
biology department. “It will also 
be easier to schedule around fall 
sports practices.” 

Both Hark and Bennett hope to 
attract more exploratory freshmen 
to the organic chemistry classes. 
“This way there is less pressure on 
those who drop organic chemistry 
as freshmen,” said Hark. “Right 
now they would have to drop 
their lab too, taking them down to 
around nine credits. But with no 
initial chemistry lab obligation, 
there is more freedom to schedule 
a replacement class.” 

Even without the first semester 
constraints, sophomore Chelsea 
Homes has concerns about the 
lab changes. “This will make a lot 
more work for sophomores taking 
Physics because, for a semester, 
they will have three labs in one 


week,” said Homes. 

Overall, the chemistry depart¬ 
ment is proposing that the two 
organic labs are pushed back by 
a single semester. This way, there 
is a lab added to a vacant spot in 
the third semester, once per week. 
Additionally, where there are cur¬ 
rently two labs with analytical 
chemistry in the fourth semester, 


there will be only one. The other 
lab will be offered once per week 
and moved to the sophomore fall 
semester. 

Freshman Wilbert Beachy says, 
“This is a great idea, because it will 
give students time to leam all of 
organic chemistry 2 before using 
it in a lab. Right now in synthe¬ 
sis lab, we are using reactions we 


haven’t learned yet. It goes against 
the theory that you practice in lab 
what you leam in class.” Accord¬ 
ing to Homes there would still be 
challenges. “This system could 
make things more difficult for 
freshmen eventually. A semester 
without a chemistry lab will leave 


► see SCIENCE LABS page 5 



Where on campus? 


ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 

Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess 
to The Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. 


- Corrections - 

In the Dec. 4,2009 issue of “The Juniatian,” the article “Stu¬ 
dents influence tenure decisions” wrongly reported that gener¬ 
ally it takes professors 12 years on average to be tenured. The 
article should have stated that it takes about six years on aver¬ 
age to achieve tenure. “The Juniatian” regrets the error. 


Local PD affirms Breathalyzer laws 


► from POLICIES page 1 


ery person under twenty-one at that 
party was charged with drinking 
underage,” said Brown. “Some 
of them weren’t charged with any¬ 
thing and were sent home.” 

Under the Fifth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, all U.S. citizens 
are protected against self-incrim¬ 
ination. A police officer reads a 
person his or her rights when he 
or she is being arrested in order to 
prevent them from incriminating 
themselves by saying something. 

By law, this applies to a “Breath¬ 
alyzer situation.” Anyone, includ¬ 
ing people underage, can legally 
refuse to take a Breathalyzer, with¬ 
out any repercussion. 

On the night of the “basketball 
house,” the Huntingdon police 
administered Breathalyzers at the 
party and then took down each 
student’s information who did not 
pass the test. What students failed 
to recognize is that they had other 
options. 

“I don’t think any of us knew 
that refusing the Breathalyzer was 
an option. Everyone just thought 
‘hey there are cops here, I have to 
take the Breathalyzer, I have no 
other option’,” said Van Blarcom. 

Brown affirms that this is in 
fact the law. “You can refuse the 
Breathalyzer, but you can still be 
arrested. The thing about all al¬ 


cohol offenses is that they’re all 
based on probable cause. It’s all 
visual. If your pupils are dilated, 
you’re staggering, slurring your 
speech, anything to make an of¬ 
ficer think you’re drunk is cause 
enough,” said Brown. If nothing 
else, Brown believes the Breatha¬ 
lyzer can help students, especially 
in proving sobriety. 

“Looking back on that night, I 
would have refused the Breatha¬ 
lyzer. At the time, they made it 
feel like I had to do it, but now 
looking back I realize I didn’t have 
to,” said junior Erin Eddinger, a 
party attendee who will soon lose 
her license due to her underage ci¬ 
tation. 

Although students were out¬ 
raged at the “bust,” everything the 
Huntingdon Police did that night 
was legal and lawfully followed 
protocol. “We only read people 
their rights when something they 
say will incriminate them. Be¬ 
cause alcohol offenses are all vi¬ 


sual, we don’t have to read anyone 
their rights. They didn’t incrimi¬ 
nate themselves by not refusing 
the Breathalyzer,” said Brown. 

Brown also explains that shut¬ 
ting down parties is completely sit¬ 
uational. “It’s really all up to what 
we see when we get there. There 
are a lot of parties that we don’t 
enter when someone comes to the 
front door and appears to be sober. 
As long as they are compliant and 
don’t give us a hard time usually 
we don’t have any other reason to 
enter the premises,” said Brown. 

Overall, the simplest way a 
person can stay out of trouble is 
through sobriety. It is, however, 
each individual’s own prerogative. 
“It’s not really a matter of relations 
between the students and the au¬ 
thorities, it’s just that they’re not 
being smart about it,” said Brown. 

The law says no one under the 
age of twenty-one can consume 
alcohol. If you do choose to con¬ 
sume, be smart and safe about it. 


After last year’s basketball house bust, 
are you scared to party off-campus? 


Yes, I would rather 
be safe than sorry. 


No, off campus 
parties are better. 

Only if it’s a 
big party. 



36% 


35% 


29% OUT OF 198 

RESPONDENTS 
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Robert Paul Granja Yanez, an international student studying the year 
at Juniata, holds up the flag of his homeland Ecuador. Yanez lives in a 
remote community in the Amazon region of Ecuador and was the only 
student from his school selected to study at the College. 


From the Ecuadorian 
Amazon to JC campus 

International student adapts to cultural differences 


By Erin Turvey 

Imagine coming from a commu¬ 
nity of 150 people that is only ac¬ 
cessible by canoe or living where 
there is no electricity except what 
is provided by solar panels and 
where the people farm around 80 
percent of their food. 

This is reality for freshman in¬ 
ternational student, Robert Paul 
Granja Yanez. Yanez comes from 
a small community located on the 
Napo River in the Amazon region 
of Ecuador. 

Yanez attended Yachana High 
School founded by the Yachana 
Foundation founded in Oct. 2005. 
The foundation works in the Ecua¬ 
dorian Amazon to generate income 
for the region, through the Yachana 
Lodge, which promotes ecotour- 
ism in the region, as well educa¬ 
tion for high school aged students 
about their environment. 

Yanez is a member of Yacha¬ 
na High School’s first graduat¬ 
ing class, which houses grades 


10 through 12. Courses that the 
school offers include ecotourism, 
environmentally sustainable mi¬ 
croenterprises, sustainable agricul¬ 
ture and forest and wildlife man¬ 
agement. 

An agreement was arranged 
with the Yachana Lodge with the 
help of Juniata faculty members 
and students studying abroad in 
Quito, Ecuador. The College 
agreed to allow one graduate from 
the Yachana High School to come 
to the college to study for a year. 
Yanez was selected. 

Prior to coming to the States, 
Yanez was required to work as 
a native guide at the lodge for 
nine months. At the lodge, Yanez 
worked with American students as 
well as other tourists. 

Yanez had never traveled to the 
United States prior to coming to 
Juniata. He started learning Eng¬ 
lish during his junior year of high 
school and his skills increased dra¬ 
matically while working as a tour 
guide at the lodge. 


Yanez really likes Juniata and 
its small size. “It’s nice because 
I have been able to communicate 
personally with a lot of other stu¬ 
dents,” said Yanez. 

At Juniata, one of the most diffi¬ 
cult challenges for Yanez has been 
adjusting to the food. In Ecuador, 
he is used to eating rice three times 
a day, but here the food is much 
different. Plantains and yucca are 
the most commonly eaten foods 
in Yanez’s community. Every Sat¬ 
urday, people from the Highlands 
and the city come to an open mar¬ 
ket near his community. The locals 
make money by selling their crops 
and then use that money to buy 
products such as clothes, tools and 
food from the people of the High¬ 
lands and the city. 

“You have to work really hard to 
survive. To get food, you can’t go 
to the grocery store and buy it, you 
have to grow it,” said Yanez. 

Hunting is also a major part 


► see GRANJA page 7 


JC traditions capsize 

Alumni’s favorite customs dying out due 
to changing health and legal concerns 


By Libby Morrison 


Although Juniata students believe the 
school is steeped in tradition, many customs 
have fallen by the wayside as recently as 
ten years ago. Large events such as Home¬ 
coming and Mountain Day have lost certain 
aspects due to liability and social changes. 

One memorable tradition, recalled by 
1974 alumni Dave Andrews, is the river re¬ 
gatta. Andrews remembers, “students made 
their own rafts (some of which had beer 
on them) and we went down the river in 
the spring.” Andrews believes this tradition 
was put to a stop in the 1980s because, “the 
College became concerned about liability 
since we had some near drownings a few 
times.” 

Dr. Ryan Mathur, associate professor of 
geology and a 1996 Juniata graduate, recalls 
the student-faculty football game, which 
was traditionally played on Mountain Day, 
“I played on both sides of the ball,” said 
Mathur, as a student and a professor. The 
game was cancelled in 2003. “It most likely 
started getting too rough, ” said Mathur who 


feels the College was trying to avoid injuries 
or possible legal issues. 

One of Mathur’s favorite traditions that 
has since died out were the weekly dances 
held in the basement of South Hall. Mathur 
credits the dances with encouraging school 
unity. Students could come together one 
night a week on campus, meet new people 
and feel like they had something in com¬ 
mon. Although Mathur reminisces fondly 
over the event, he is unaware of the reason 
for its cancelation. 

Assistant Director of Alumni Relations 
David Meadows ’98 had his favorite events 
too, mainly rooted in homecoming tradi¬ 
tions. “I’d say the lip synch competition was 
my favorite event. Before technology for ka¬ 
raoke was available, that’s what was popu¬ 
lar.” Each class would get a mix of songs to 
perform and compete against the other class¬ 
es. Meadows remembered specifically one 
year the theme was TV show theme songs. 

The lip synch competition was one of 
three or four events around homecoming. 


► see TRADITIONS page 7 
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A group of students holds up their keg before participating in the Raft Regatta of 1982. 


Juniatians experience ‘quake first-hand 


► from HAITI page 1 


put them up in a hotel until a flight 
home could be arranged. 

“It was the experience of a life¬ 
time; I hope I only have it once, 
because that was enough,” said 
Arseneault. 

As the destruction wrought by 
the earthquake has become more 
frilly understood, the Juniata com¬ 
munity has deemed it imperative 
to help. At the beginning of the 
semester, Director of Student Ac¬ 
tivities Jessica Jackson and Col¬ 
lege Chaplin David Witkovsky 
organized a meeting for any stu¬ 
dent who was interested in helping 
Haiti to come and share ideas. 

Students and staff who attended 


came up with a three-prong plan to 
try to assist the Haitian people. The 
first piece of this plan is fundrais¬ 
ing. 

“The most immediate need in 
Haiti is money for the organiza¬ 
tions to do what they need to do,” 
said Witkovsky. 

In order to raise money, the 
Juniata community will be do¬ 
ing numerous things including a 
proceeds dinner at Hoss’s, a skate 
night at the Huntingdon Center, a 
food sale at East and a movie night 
at the Clifton 5. 

The second part of the plan is 
much more hands on. Students 
will be making health and baby 
kits, which Church World Ser¬ 
vice will then send to Haiti. Other 


students will be collecting gen¬ 
tly worn clothes, shoes and cell 
phones to send. There is a drop off 
container for the clothes in Lesher 
Hall. 

The third and final part of the 
plan is more long term. There is a 
possible plan to partner with Hai¬ 
tian schools in order to eventually 
send them prospective teachers 
from Juniata who may be able to 
help with the aftermath. The final 
part of this plan also includes a 
trip to Haiti in a few years. “We all 
know that it’s going to be a while 
until they can receive people. 
Right now it’s about saving lives,” 
said Witkovsky. 

If there are any students inter¬ 
ested in helping Haiti who have 


not yet attended a meeting, they 
should contact either Jessica Jack- 
son or Campus Ministries. These 
meetings happen once a week, and 
interested people are encouraged 
to attend. 

“There is generally a Haiti meet¬ 
ing every Wednesday at 9pm in 
Neff Lecture Hall through the end 


of February,” said Jackson. 

The problems in Haiti are far 
from over and help is still needed. 
The Juniata College community 
has taken great initiative in helping 
the victims of the earthquake and 
it is critical that this aid continues 
from all members of our commu¬ 
nity. 


How important is it to you to contribute to 
Haiti relief efforts? 


Very 

important 

Somewhat 

important 

Not 

important 


j 31% 


, 24% 



145% 


OUT OF 198 RESPONDENTS 
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Wal-Mart 
best option 

► from WAL-MART page 2 


Toast Crunch. 

The additional necessities for 
on-campus students included Deer 
Park 24 count bottled water, paper 
plates (50 count), plastic cups (100 
count), and assorted cutlery (48 
count). For off-campus students, 
the supplementary items were a 
dozen eggs, a loaf of bread, four 
rolls of Charmin Ultrasoft toilet 
paper and tall trash bags. 

It should be noted that while 
Wal-Mart finished best overall, 
it was undersold on a few items, 
such as toilet paper, eggs and pa¬ 
per plates. By far Wal-Mart of¬ 
fered the best price on hygiene 
products and condoms. Prices 
at Weis and Giant for most items 
were similar. Weis and Giant both 
also offer gas rewards, where you 
can earn a few cents off each gal¬ 
lon of gas during a chosen fill up. 
The purchased items that earn 
points change monthly for each 
store, so the same list may not earn 
the same gas points from month to 
month. Giant’s gas points can be 
redeemed at any Giant gas station, 
while Weis points are redeemed at 
Sheetz. 

Although Wal-Mart offers no 
gas rewards, it has a much wider 
variety of goods and electronics 
to make one’s eyes and wallets 
wander. It is, however, the farthest 
store from campus. 

A savings of around seven dol¬ 
lars may not sound like much at 
first. But if each of the items on 
the lists last a month, which in 
some cases the items would last 
more or less time realistically, that 
savings of $6.87 would play out 
to be a savings of around $54.96 
a year. For the average student 
that attends Juniata for four years, 
that’s $219.84 that can be used to 
pay off student loans or buy other 
“necessities” that end in “ice” or 
“light.” 


Where do you prefer to 
shop? 

39% oqo/ 



23% 


Weis Giant Wal-Mart 

OUT 0F198 RESPONDENTS 
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Krystal Hope, a senior, styles sophomore Eden Kassa’s hair. Hope is 
offering a cheap alternative to salons in the area. She not only of¬ 
fers hairdos for girls, but also guys. Her techniques include braiding, 
straightening and washing, among others. 


JC student shares 
hair styling skills 

An ethnic alternative to Holiday Hair 


By Scott Andrews 


Ethnic hair styling is a service 
not commonly provided in Hunt¬ 
ingdon, but senior Krystal Hope 
hopes to change that. Hope has 
recently been offering her hair¬ 
styling expertise to students on 
campus and is eager to expand 
her client base. 

Hope has been braiding and 
styling hair since she was about 
ten years old, practicing on 
her friends, family and even her¬ 
self. 

“I’ve always been the kind of 
person that needs to do something 
with my hands and hair styling 
seemed like the perfect fit,” Hope 
said. 

She plans to provide a wide 
range of techniques and styles, 
some of which include braiding, 
curling, blowing out and straight¬ 
ening. 

Some of the techniques that 
Hope plans to offer are not avail¬ 
able nearer than State College or 
Altoona. “A lot of students wait 
until they go home to get their 
hair styled, but for some that is not 
very often,” said Hope. Thanks 


to Hope’s services, students that 
once had to make the trip home 
can now stay on campus to have 
their hair styled. 

With the economy cutting into 
everyone’s wallet, Hope also sees 
herself as the cheaper alternative 
to many expensive hair salons. 
“You can pay more than 100 dol¬ 
lars for some types of styling, 
which can limit the number of 
times people can have their hair 
styled,” said Hope. 

She added that, “if you want to 
go to a party and have your hair 
styled, I can provide a quick and 
cheap service.” 

Hope plans to offer most of 
her service and knowledge on the 
weekends, as it is the easiest time 
for her and most students. How¬ 
ever, she stated that she is “flexi¬ 
ble, and can make time for people 
if they need it.” Hope added that 
“anyone is welcome and if a guy 
wants his hair washed or styled I 
can do it. I want people to be in 
a friendly and comfortable atmo¬ 
sphere.” 

If you are interested in having 
your hair styled, contact Krystal 
at HOPEKA06@juniata.edu. 


“Won’t you be my neighbor?” 

Mr. Rogers’ postman to present documentary"Speedy Delivery” 


By Alex Olthoff 


On Feb. 23, David Newell will 
bring his documentary “Speedy 
Delivery” to Juniata. The man 
otherwise known as Mr. McFeely 
will present at 7:30 pm in Neff 
lecture hall. 

“Speedy Delivery” pays hom¬ 
age to the TV show “Mr. Rogers’ 
Neighborhood.” David Newell 
played the character Mr. McFeely 
alongside Fred Rogers in the 
show. Mr. McFeely, the friendly 
postman, was known for his 
catchphrase “speedy delivery.” 

After the death of Mr. Rog¬ 
ers, Newell continued promoting 
“The Neighborhood.” The docu¬ 
mentary examines his effort to 
continue production of the clas¬ 
sic children’s show. The film is 
extremely low budget, with more 
emphasis conveyed through its 
message. 

As the longest running chil¬ 
dren’s television show of all time, 
“Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood” was 
in production for 33 years. “The 
Neighborhood” dealt with a vari¬ 


ety of topics that impact children, 
including war, divorce, and vio¬ 
lence. Mr. Rogers offered peace¬ 
ful ways of dealing with such dif¬ 
ficulties. 

It is this element of the show 
Newell considers vital. His docu¬ 
mentary features segments from 
the actual show. Due to the in- 
tergenerational audience of the 
show, Newell himself is seen 
growing in his film. 

Chad Herzog, director of arts 
at Juniata College, is bringing the 
film and presentation to Juniata. 
Like many, he grew up with “The 
Neighborhood.” 

“Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood 
has a broad appeal and I think this 
presentation is something every¬ 
one can enjoy,” said Herzog. 

Sophomore Katie Graves, a fan 
of the show growing up, shares 
the sentiment while referring to 
her experiences watching the 
show. “I learned to appreciate life 
more,” said Graves. 

This is the kind of feeling Mr. 
Newell wants to leave his audi¬ 
ences with. Part of his agenda is 


to address the transition in chil¬ 
dren’s television. Programs like 
“Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood” and 
“Sesame Street” are disappear¬ 
ing. Replacing them are shows 
featuring violence and fantasy, 
which now dominate children’s 
programming. 

Fantasy was an element of “Mr. 
Rogers’ Neighborhood.” Senior 
Charlie Allison, who watched the 
show often, remembers Mr. Rog¬ 
er’s ability to integrate fantasy 
into the show, “ft takes a certain 
charm and grace. Mr. Rogers had 
both,” said Allison. The neigh¬ 
borhood of make-believe played 
a key role in the program. How¬ 
ever, there was a clear divide be¬ 
tween the fantasy and the reality. 
The importance of this divide is 
illustrated in Newell’s documen¬ 
tary. 

Those who attend the event 
can expect to see a very mixed 
age group. Many Juniata profes¬ 
sors grew up with “Mr. Rogers’ 
Neighborhood.” Professor Jim 
Roney of the Russian department 
has fond memories. “Mr. Rog¬ 


ers’ Neighborhood was a place 
where we slow down enough to 
appreciate just being here,” said 
Roney. 

All members of the Juniata 
community are welcome to the 
event. Newell’s eccentric ap¬ 
proach is bound to have wide 
appeal and he hopes viewers will 
share his passion for “The Neigh¬ 
borhood.” 

One element of the presenta¬ 
tion is Newell’s live version of 
Mr. McFeely. 40 years have made 
the line between character and 
man indistinct. “I’ve asked him 
to come as himself, but you can 
expect him to put on his costume 
for at least a little bit of time,” said 
Herzog. 

Newell gets his character name 
from Fred Rogers’ grandfather. 
This allows him to carry on the 
“Mr. Rogers” family name. 

With his presentation, he hopes 
to prolong the positive effects Mr. 
Rogers has had on America, as 
well as improve the already posi¬ 
tive image of their characters and 
the show in all that attend. 



JENNIFER ASHCRAFT /JUNIATIAN 

Freshman Liza Ebbets heats her glowing solution in the fume hood. 


Postponing labs would help students segway 
between introductory and analytical classes 


► from SCIENCE LABS page 3 

them unprepared for the work by 
the spring,” said Homes. 

Junior Chase Haven is opti¬ 
mistic. He says that “There is 
certainly a difficulty gap between 
freshman labs and analytical labs. 
If they can manage to make the 
sophomore organic lab more chal¬ 
lenging, it will serve well as a seg¬ 
way into the harder labs in analyti¬ 


cal and above.” 

However, Bennett feels the pro¬ 
posed change would also benefit 
professors, especially since the de¬ 
partment is also working on hiring 
an introductory lab coordinator 
for next year. “Lately, it has been 
a nightmare organizing labs at the 
beginning of each semester. Some 
professors have been asked to 
teach two four-hour lab courses in 
one day, in addition to their other 


work. This can cause problems 
with the flow of the courses and 
compromise their effectiveness,” 
said Bennett. 

Hark agrees, explaining that this 
move should decrease the num¬ 
ber of students in each lab course. 
“Fewer people in the lab would 
result in a better learning experi¬ 
ence and be more manageable for 
professors. We would be able to do 
more with students individually.” 
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Roving Reporter: 

What is the craziest 
thing you saw last night? 


“I saw someone go 
buck ass naked in the 
Bp snow doing a snow an¬ 
gel for thirteen dollars.” 



Gender-neutral housing 

Committee contemplates change in dorm policy 


By Chad Kohr 


A select committee of Juniata 
faculty and students met Monday, 
Feb. 8 in Rockwell Seminar Room 
to discuss the possibility of on- 
campus gender-neutral housing. 
The outcome was inconclusive and 
the committee has now divided up 
responsibilities in order to further 
research and restructure the poten¬ 
tial plan. It will be reconsidered at 
a later meeting. 

Currently, Juniata provides only 
same-sex rooming. Gender-neutral 
housing would allow for male and 
female Juniata students to room 
together. This policy is being con¬ 
sidered in order to accommodate 
the needs of JC students who are 
part of the lesbian, gay, bisexual 
and transgender community along 
with other individuals more com¬ 
fortable living with a member of 
the opposite sex. 

The committee that met includ¬ 
ed Dean of Students Kris Clark¬ 
son, Director of Residential Life 
Tim Launtz, Special Assistant to 
the President for Diversity and 
Inclusion Rosalie Rodriguez and 
Treasurer of All Ways of Loving 
junior Peter Mike-Mayer, along 
with seven others. 

Mike-Mayer has been the driv¬ 
ing force behind the initiative, ap¬ 


proaching Dean Clarkson about it 
for the first time last spring. “My 
reason for getting involved was be¬ 
cause it (the lack of gender-neutral 
housing) represents an unfair bias; 
we have a heterosexist approach 
to dorm policy. So, I met with the 
Dean and we began to discuss how 
we would go about implementing 
it. A bunch of people wanted to 
help, so we formed the commit¬ 
tee,” said Mike-Mayer. 

The committee was put together 
last spring with responsibilities di¬ 
vided up between each member. 
The members worked together to 
draft a policy for gender-neutral 
housing after compiling informa¬ 
tion and testimonials from other 
schools that provide this housing 
option. This information included 
how many students would opt for 
it, the application process for the 
housing, the potential issues with 
it, the positives and the concerns. 

Although the committee is mak¬ 
ing strides and being very proac¬ 
tive, Clarkson feels like this hous¬ 
ing option will still have to wait. 
“Right now we’re still at the early 
stages, we need more information 
that hasn’t been as forthcoming as 
we thought. It’s too late for next 
year, obviously room draw has al¬ 
ready started,” said Clarkson. 

Other schools that offer gender- 


neutral housing include Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Michigan, Stanford, 
NYU and Ithaca. But, according to 
Clarkson, contacting other schools 
has not been as effective as the 
committee initially hoped. 

“Other schools weren’t very re¬ 
sponsive. We haven’t had the data 
we were hoping for,” said Clark¬ 
son. “We considered piloting it, 
trying it out to see how it went, but 
we didn’t think that was a good 
idea.” 

“We came away from the meet¬ 
ing and found we have more to do. 
We are working on the application 
process, who is eligible to apply, 
if not why, and other things,” said 
Clarkson. 

The lack of progress on the ini¬ 
tiative has left Mike-Mayer with 
mixed feelings. “It has been a 
slow process for whatever reason,” 
said Mike-Mayer. “I’m hoping it 
becomes something with its own 
momentum by the end of this se¬ 
mester, at this point I’m waiting for 
the administration to begin to take 
action.” 

“I understand this would be 
a big thing for this school, but at 
the same time the hesitation about 
this is frustrating. If Juniata really 
wants to be progressive, we need 
to take action on this front,” said 
Mike-Mayer. 


“I saw a closed door 


sick noises or violent 
sex noises.” 
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“I saw someone try to 
see if muddy run was 
frozen.” 
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“I don’t know, I don’t 
remember much.” 


“A big rugged foot¬ 
ball player dancing and 
doing spirit fingers to 
TiK ToK basically by 
himself.” 




Lack of endowment pressures admissions 


► from REPORT page 1 


These numbers suggest that Ju¬ 
niata will need to recruit a greater 
number of out of state students in 
the future. Due to this decrease of 
in-state high school graduates, Ju¬ 
niata’s high enrollment numbers 
are predicted to fall. 

“The competition for a smaller 
pool of students will likely be more 
fierce than ever,” said Pemso. 
“We’ll need to find ways to better 
sell the college and/or provide of¬ 
ferings more desirable to prospec¬ 
tive students.” 

The College’s recent ranking on 
the Forbes List has provided new 
exposure. Kepple explained, how¬ 
ever, that the ranking is based on 
our excellent outcomes, which are 
currently better than our enroll¬ 
ment results. 

Cost and financial aid are large 
determining factors in terms of 
enrollment figures. Due to unem¬ 
ployment, parents are seeking out 
schools with lower sticker prices. 
Families are more hesitant to bor¬ 
row funds and credit is harder to 
obtain. There is a higher need for 
financial aid on account of reduced 


net worth for families who were 
affected by the credit market col¬ 
lapse of2008. 

Due to high cost, Juniata of¬ 
fers a larger tuition discount pro¬ 
gram compared to similar schools. 
These institutional aid packages 
are offered to entice students to at¬ 
tend Juniata. 

“The assumption has been that 
parents see the tuition, room and 
board list price as a predictor of 
quality and see a ‘high scholarship’ 
as a tribute to the quality of their 
child,” said Kepple. 

Kepple has contacted 30 fellow 
presidents of colleges similar to 
Juniata to discuss the economic is¬ 


sues that small, mral, high tuition 
and private institutions will need to 
address. 

This is a fluid time and change 
is on the brink for institutions of 
higher education. Kepple and his 
30 colleagues have prepared plans 
of action to continue to do the work 
necessary to not only survive, but 
prosper, despite the current state of 
the economy. 

“Simply put, a college degree 
is becoming more of a commod¬ 
ity and yet we know that Juniata’s 
alumni success is directly related 
to the relatively high cost compre¬ 
hensive experience they get at Ju¬ 
niata,” said Kepple. 


How do you feel about President Kepple’s report on 
priorities and adjustments for JC? 


Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

What report? 


11% 


14% 


42% 





73% 


OUT OF 198 RESPONDENTS 


March 2 7:30 p.m. - Bailey Oratorical Contest 

Susan von Liebig Theatre, Halbritter Center for 
Performing Arts 

The oratorical contest has a long tradition at Juniata Col¬ 
lege, as students from all areas of study can compete for the 
monetary prize. 

The original Bailey Oratorical Award was established in 
1915 by the Honorable Thomas F. Bailey, who served as 
president judge of Huntingdon County from 1916 to 1936. 

The prize money for the Bailey Oratorical Contest win¬ 
ner is $1,000. Second place receives $500 and third place 

PHOTOCOURTESYOF KEVIN DUNDORE . 

receives $200. 
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Dissolving annual campus events contributes to loss of class unity 


► from TRADITIONS page 4 


Others included a canned food drive and bed 
races. For the bed race, each class was given 
a bed frame to decorate, and then they would 
“lift and carry a student on the bed during 
the homecoming game at halftime and race 
around the track,” said Meadows. 

Meadows’ believes a factor in the lost 
events was the mixing of homecoming with 
parent’s weekend. “When no one office is 
in charge, things separate and get lost,” said 
Meadows. “The key change of bringing to¬ 
gether major events was the beginning of 
decline in class unity.” This sentiment was 
his “most cynical estimation,” yet honest 
opinion, and echoes that of Mathur. 

Through his work in the Alumni office, 
Meadows is still in contact with numerous 
alumni. “The 50’s and 60’s had so much 
class unity,” said Mathur. He explained that 
class pride was built through ‘initiation acts 
of identity built around affinity.” Traditions 
brought classes together where as current 
students have more friends outside of their 
classes because they are linked by interests 
rather than class year. 

Andrews maintains a similar view on 
overall traditions at JC. “The continuation 


of these traditions is what continues to bond 
alumni with the student body and makes Ju¬ 
niata unique,” said Andrews. 

JC has always been a school full of tradi¬ 
tion and its students are proud of events such 
as Pig Roast, Lobsterfest, Mountain Day and 
Storming of the Arch. However, certain tra¬ 
ditions that may have increased school spirit 
and class unity have died out, although some 
of those traditions are not currently possible 
due to liability issues. 


Would you participate in a “raft 
regatta” (floating a keg down 
the river) if it were still a tradition 
at Juniata? 



Yes, that No way! Only if my 
sounds great! friends were 

OUT OF 198 RESPONDENTS doing it! 



PHOTO COURTESY OFTHE ALFARATA 


A student looks for a pass during the annual student-faculty football game during Moun¬ 
tain Day. The seniors were victorious at this game in 1982 at Trough Creek. 


Granja takes on America 


Spending limited with 
passing of Senate bill 

Money spent on alcohol , tobacco banned for RSOs 


► from GRANJA page 4 


of Yanez’s community. With the 
Napo River nearby, fish is the main 
meat in the people’s diet. Members 
of the community also hunt wild 
animals. In the past, Yanez hunted 
with his father, but with a new in¬ 
terest and knowledge of ecology 
and conservation, he has made the 
decision to stop hunting. 

Another difficulty Yanez has 
encountered is adapting to the 
weather. At home, Yanez is used 
to an average temperature between 
75 and 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
year round. Yanez is also accus¬ 
tomed to much more rain at home, 
but had never seen snow before. 
“When the leaves become red, 


that’s really beautiful,” Yanez said, 
having never seen leaves change 
color during fall. 

Yanez explained that the most 
difficult thing for him to adapt to 
at Juniata is how busy everyone is. 
Here, everyone always has lots of 
schoolwork, but at home, he said 
people in his community get to¬ 
gether and play sports like soccer 
or volleyball while others watch 
every afternoon. 

Yanez wants the Juniata com¬ 
munity to know how lucky he is 
to call such a diverse country his 
home. “We have amazing forests 
and animals, but unfortunately, 
people in the United States don’t 
have the opportunity to see that,” 
said Yanez. 


By David Hatem 


A bill banning Registered Stu¬ 
dent Organization (RSO) money 
used for the purchase of alcohol, 
tobacco or drugs was passed by 
the Juniata Student Government 
Senate on Thurs. Jan. 28. Clubs 
wishing to do so must appeal to 
the Senate. 

Although the bill was passed 
last year, all record of it was lost 
due to technological issues. The 
bill was voted on by the Senate, 
resulting in 18 votes for and five 
against. The student body then 
had the opportunity to vote, re¬ 
sulting in 330 for and 122 against. 

Junior Travis Raup, officer 
of technology for the Executive 
Board, proposed the bill in order 
to ensure RSO money was be¬ 
ing spent how the Senate thought 
fit. “Last year’s Executive Board 
needed to have a way that clubs 
can’t get away with using the 
funds for drugs, alcohol, or to¬ 


bacco. “This bill has the potential 
to be monumentous,” said Raup. 

Raup admits the bill is not per¬ 
fect. “The wording for the bill 
is kind of confusing. Clubs like 
Hillel and 
other clubs 
cannot get 
money for 
alcohol, but 
at the same 
time anyone 
can come to 
the Senate 
requesting 
funds,” said 
Raup. “Hil¬ 
lel would go 
through the 
available 
departments 
to do it anyway, but I’m just wor¬ 
ried about students requesting 
funds for East parties.” 

Although the bill’s impact is 
yet to be determined, Raup be¬ 
lieves the bill has met the gen¬ 


eral approval of the student body. 
“I’m happy about the positive 
300 to 100 showing for the vote. 
People realized that this is impor¬ 
tant. I’m definitely satisfied with 
the outcome,” 
said Raup. 

However, not 
eveiyone is sat¬ 
isfied with the 
bill. Sophomore 
David Grim, 
president of the 
Class of 2012, 
voted against 
the bill and has 
his concerns. 
“It’s important 
to ensure pun¬ 
ishment for club 
misuse of funds, 
but it’s tough for the senate to 
delve in on what’s inappropriate. 
I don’t think we should decide,” 
said Grim. 

Members of the Cigar Club 
are upset over the recently in¬ 
stated bill, mostly since they are 
unable to purchase cigars with 
their funds. “When the Cigar 
Club started requesting funds, we 
didn’t feel it was appropriate. The 
bill wasn’t a direct attack on the 
club; we just didn’t feel the funds 
were appropriate for that type of 
recreation,” said Raup. 

Others seem to agree. “As a 
member of the Cigar Club, if I 
want to buy a box of nice cigars 
with RSO funds, I don’t know 
that that’s ethical,” said freshman 
Chuck Sedor. “If Christian Youth 
Organization wants to buy com¬ 
munion, there’s no place to say 
no, but if a club wants to throw a 
party and get wasted, that’s differ¬ 
ent,” said Sedor. 

The future will prove if the bill 
will work in order to keep RSO 
funds from being spent inappro¬ 
priately. “Overall, I don’t think 
the bill will make a significant 
difference; the Senate just acts as 
a safety net,” said Grim. 


How would you feel about hunting for your dinner 
in the Amazon Ecuadorian rainforest instead of 
dining in Baker? 

Absolutely not. 


Maybe once 

J aa% 

or twice. 


It sounds better 

thon Pol/ny 

.. .... -. i 4K% 

Lllcin Ddhcl. 

OUT OF 198 RESPONDENTS 
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If Christian Youth Orga¬ 
nization wants to buy 
communion, there’s no 
place to say no, but if a 
club wants to throw a 
party and get wasted, 
that’s different. 
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Obama’s educational call to action 


Presidential 

Perspective 

2009 was a tough year for col¬ 
lege graduates seeking employ¬ 
ment, colleges struggling to find 
more funds for financial aid with 
less income and for the U.S. eco¬ 
nomically. So I’m not missing 
2009! As we 
enter 2010 
the economy 
is recover¬ 
ing although 
slower than 
anyone would 
like. As bad 
as 2009 was 
Juniata gradu¬ 
ates did better than most college 
graduates in finding jobs and en¬ 
tering graduate schools. 

In our survey of the Class 2009, 
96% of those we have contact¬ 
ed are employed or in graduate 
school. To be sure not everyone 
found their dream job but get¬ 
ting started in the work world or 
in graduate school is a very good 
thing in this environment. In fact, 
the percentage is pretty near our 
historic average 6 months after 
graduation. 

The Class of2009’s success can 
be attributed to a high percentage 
(80%) of the class participating 
in internships from which many 
found permanent positions; good 
use of the Career Services oppor¬ 
tunities including Career Day and 
alumni connections; a good work 
ethic and the reputation of Juniata 
graduates among employers and 
graduate schools. The next several 
years should be a bit easier but it 
will still be a challenge so do take 
advantage of all the Career Servic¬ 
es Office has to offer. 



Letter to the Editor 

Dear Editor, 

Free health care? Not if you 
can’t have access to it! The Health 
Care Center closes at 4:00 p.m., but 
unfortunately I do not return home 
from student teaching until around 
4:00 or 4:30 p.m. When my boy¬ 
friend and I had a little “scare,” he 
was kind enough to go to the cen¬ 
ter for me to ask for a pregnancy 
test while I was still at school. He 
was informed, however, that since 
he was not the female in question, 
he could not receive the pregnancy 
test. 

I request that the Health Care 
Center extend its hours so that 
those student teaching or those 
with an internship have access to 
the health care they paid for. Addi¬ 
tionally, I think a boyfriend should 
be able to pick up a pregnancy 
test for a girlfriend. Does anyone 
seriously think that a guy would 
go through the embarrassment of 
picking up a pregnancy test for 
the fun of it? Apparently that is 
not what the Health Care Center 
thought, and I although I am hap¬ 
py to say that my pregnancy test 
came back negative, I was set back 
$20 for an unnecessarily stringent 
healthcare policy. 

From, 

Anonymous JC student 


EDITORIAL 

In a raging economic blizzard, 
priorities are as individualized as 
snowflakes. However, a unifying 
priority among Juniata students 
is to graduate with a degree, get 
hired and make back all the money 
you spent on a JC education in the 
first place. Sure, there are those 
students whose primary goal is to 
save the planet one energy-saving 
light bulb at a time. But honestly, 
let’s be serious. Unless you got a 
full ride to Juniata, you’ve prob¬ 
ably been stealing trash bags from 
East and toilet paper from the 
libraiy just to make ends meet. 
Fet’s face it. Higher education is a 
cumbersome investment draining 
more than our bank accounts, in 
the hope that the ends will justify 
the means. 

However, are we helping our¬ 
selves by graduating with a degree 
from an academically accredited 
school or hindering ourselves by 


By John T. Huffstetler 


Some members of Juniata’s 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, and trans¬ 
gender community, also known 
as FGBT, has recently spoken out 
against Cupid, the god of erotic 
love and beauty. Cupid is widely 
known for inspiring romantic 
love in couples, but those pro¬ 
testing his strictly “heterosexual 
only” policy are saying it is dis¬ 
criminatory. 

“We cannot allow another Val¬ 
entine’s Day to pass while this 
bigotry goes unchallenged and, 
in many ways, embraced,” said 
sophomore, Pauline Barrett an 
FGBT member. “This practice 
has continued for millennia, and 
it’s time we put it to an end.” 

A number of FGBT members 
began the student boycott of Cu¬ 
pid-related merchandise. Next, 
they plan to get a petition started 
to outlaw his service altogether 


tallying up debt in a stalled job 
market? For all of us currently at¬ 
tending Juniata, a private college 
with a high sticker price, we’re 
praying for heavenly financial aid 
packages and an eventual career 
making bank. 

Thankfully, President Barak 
Obama seems to have recognized 
the value of a college education, 
in the sense of both a monetary 
investment, to help attain a worth¬ 
while career, and the economic 
relief jobs a global market will 
bring Americans. In an effort 
to ensure success after college, 
while also making the four years 
more affordable, the Obama ad¬ 
ministration hopes to lay an edu¬ 
cational foundation for eventual 
economic prosperity. 

During January’s State of the 
Union Address, President Barack 
Obama confronted the signifi¬ 
cance of educational growth, indi¬ 
vidually and as a nation. “At this 
defining moment in our history, 
preparing our children to com- 


on Juniata’s campus. 

Senior Franklin Jones ex¬ 
plained the goal in detail. “Hope¬ 
fully, our petition will make it ille¬ 
gal for Cupid to inspire romance 
on any Juniata-owned property. If 
this passes successfully, we will 
start a state-wide and possibly 
nation-wide campaign.” 

Many JC students are join¬ 
ing with those FGBT members 
in their efforts, but just as many 
support Cupid’s actions or hold 
the opinion that it’s not that big of 
a deal. Some even go so far as to 
deny Cupid’s existence, ignoring 
the issue completely. 

Cupid has filed lawsuits 
against protesters elsewhere who 
engaged in similar actions. He 
says it’s the best way to end the 
boycotts and what he calls “impi¬ 
ous slander” against him. 

He understands that the world 
isn’t the same as it used to be 
thousands of years ago when he 


pete in the global economy is one 
of the most urgent challenges we 
face,” said Obama. “We will pre¬ 
pare the next generation for suc¬ 
cess in college and the workforce, 
ensuring that American children 
lead the world once again in cre¬ 
ativity and achievement.” 

Obama does not only plan to 
ensure the success of university 
graduates, but also the success 
of students leaving community 
colleges and trade schools. Col¬ 
lege students can look forward 
to a more affordable education 
through the expansion of Pell 
Grants, tax breaks and the reorga¬ 
nization of financial aid packages. 

The President explained that 
college completion is a pre¬ 
requisite in strengthening a shat¬ 
tered job market. Arguably this is 
a global perspective, looking to 
send Americans overseas for jobs. 
He is urging students, teachers 
and administrators to hold them¬ 
selves accountable for economic 
growth through their educational 


first began shooting arrows. But 
he insists that his opinions to¬ 
ward what he calls “poor lifestyle 
choices” are righteous. 

“In my opinion,” Cupid says, 
“romance is a beautiful and sa¬ 
cred bond between one man and 
one woman. By choosing to ad¬ 
here to this standard in my pro¬ 
fession, I’m upholding traditions 
that date back to ancient Greece. 
And we all know ancient Greeks 
never supported homosexual be¬ 
havior.” 

Fike the few members of 
FGBT, Cupid is receiving a mix 
of support and opposition. Some 
contention lies within his very 
family. Cupid’s own daughter, 
Hedone, from whom we get 
the word “hedonism,” is one of 
the leading voices speaking out 
against her father’s policies. 

“My father, and all those that 
support him are as misguided. 
They must leam that relation¬ 
ships between men and men, 
women and women, and every 
mix in between are not a threat. 
Why should love be curbed?” 

She added, “Plus, I am all 
about pleasure. Get it wherever 
you can, I say.” 

Barrett welcomes Hedone’s 
support but sees the issue as more 
than merely a defense of love. 
“Boycotts and petitions, in other 
words cutting off his funding, are 
a good start. But it won’t change 
the culture. We need supporters 
to reject his practice as an ethical 
violation.” 

So far none of the lawsuits filed 
by Cupid or his supporters have 
upheld in court, but if a case were 
to be appealed all the way to the 
Supreme Court there’s a strong 
likelihood that the current conser¬ 
vative-leaning bench would side 
with Cupid. For now, some of 
Juniata’s FGBT members remain 
focused on their petition. 


responsibilities. 

Speaking of education respon¬ 
sibilities, doesn’t Juniata have one 
as well? Obama thinks so. Ac¬ 
cording to Obama, “it’s time for 
colleges and universities to get 
serious about cutting their own 
costs — because they, too, have 
a responsibility to help solve this 
[economic] problem.” 

Obviously, Juniata is expen¬ 
sive; and with unreliable technol¬ 
ogy, terrible campus hours and 
debatable facilities, students of¬ 
ten wonder where their monetary 
contributions are going. In doing 
their economic part, why are Ju¬ 
niata prices predicted to skyrocket 
in the next few years? It seems 
like in order to provide for their 
students, Juniata will need to re¬ 
evaluate their educational mis¬ 
sion. 

Although Obama is providing 
an incentive to graduate from col¬ 
lege, he can only do so much. We 
are all personally accountable for 
the rest. Now let’s pray we all get 
hired. 
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Big Love: forcing punishment over passion 

Juniata brings a story of marriage, murder, rape and redemption to the stage 


ANDREW WAP LINGER /JUNIATIAN 

Junior Melissa Mellon and sophomores Sue Makosky and Brenna Fredrickson rehearse a scene for Juniata’s production of Big Love. Opening night 
is Feb. 18 in the Susan von Liebig Theatre. 


By Suzi Lindquist 


Controversial, funny, exciting 
and big. These are just four words 
that, despite their diversity, could 
be used to describe Juniata’s next 
upcoming show. “Big Love,” a 
stoiy of love, marriage, murder 
and rape is one of the most intense 
and humorous shows to hit The 
College’s Halbritter stage. 

“Big Love,” written by Chuck 
Mee, is about 50 Greek sisters who 
are being forced to many their 
cousins, but aren’t willing to do 
so. On the wedding night, 49 of 
the sisters murder their husbands, 
while one falls in love. 

When participants involved 
with the show are asked about it, 
everyone has a different answer. 

“What is Big Love? I think it 
deals with a lot of the issues, like 
gender conflict issues that we’ve 
had to deal with for many centu¬ 
ries,” said sophomore player Bren¬ 
na Frederickson. 

The show, directed by TGP art¬ 
ist, choreographer, and aerialist 
Nate Dryden, is not your typical 
performance. As soon as the au¬ 
dience walks in, each gender is 
separated to sit on opposite sides 
of the stage, called a “tennis-court 
theatre.” 

“So sometimes our director will 
have us say certain lines to the fe¬ 
males and it will mean something 
totally different if we say it to the 
men. Girls go to girls for sympathy, 
while sometimes I yell my lines to 
the guys side,” said Frederickson. 

The show is made to make peo¬ 
ple think, but is done in a way that 
pushes boundaries, maybe even 
making audience members watch¬ 
ing a little uncomfortable. 

Sophomore Kevin Whitmire ex¬ 
plains where some of the contro¬ 
versy may be coming from. “We 
had to be back two weeks early, 


and when we were rehearsing lines 
in the gym, we got kicked out be¬ 
cause our lines were too inappro¬ 
priate. Text-wise it’s really intense, 
but because we’re doing a humor¬ 
ous take, it’s like an uncomfortable 
kind of humor, I feel,” said Whit¬ 
mire. 

“Our director would say to us 
that sometimes the audience is 
going to laugh, and sometimes 
they’re not going to know wheth¬ 
er to laugh or not. It’s a different 


world we’re creating,” said Fred¬ 
erickson. 

The characters in the play are 
said to be extremes: extreme love, 
extreme hate, and so on. They’re 
unbiased, so you’re totally able 
to make your own decisions and 
opinions even though the charac¬ 
ters are such extremes,” said Fred¬ 
erickson. 

The script explores sexuality in, 
“a very interesting and different 
way that will really catch people’s 


eyes. It’s been really interesting 
just to be in it because of the gen¬ 
der issues. We would have discus¬ 
sions about gender equality and 
what we thought the author was 
hying to say about feminism and 
men,” said Frederickson. 

Juniata has been extremely co¬ 
operative in what it’s allowing on 
stage, incorporating nudity, blood 
scenes and intense text, all done in 
a darkly humorous way. 

“It’s very raw, very engaging. It 


just kind of comes at you and you 
have to take it however you take it. 
It’s definitely a thinking play, rais¬ 
ing issues blatantly in front of your 
face and it asks what you think. It 
shows the black and the white of 
an issue and how they clash. You 
just get to watch and make your 
own opinions,” said junior Nate 
Frieswyk. 

Big Love opens tonight, Febru¬ 
ary 18, through Feb. 20, and Feb. 
25-27, at 7:30 p.m. 



Elephants escape from the 
zoo: 1,000 children die 


The future of books 

Technology is changing the format and 
accessibility of our favorite novels 


As I sat on a bench, I began to 
think. I watched the snow fall ele¬ 
gantly onto the ground like a moth¬ 
er putting a blanket on her child. 
This natural act of beauty caused 
me to ponder. I began to ques¬ 
tion various notions, like quantum 
mechanics and general relativity. 
However, I reached the conclu¬ 
sion that such matters are beyond 
my cognitive abilities, so I took a 
nap. However, after such said nap, 
I began to think of something use¬ 
ful and productive. 

A while ago, I came across an 
interview on “The Daily Show.” 
Jon Stewart was discussing a fairly 
modem event. There have been nu¬ 
merous newspapers that have gone 
out of business or reduced in size. 
Since I write for a paper and seek 
to continue it in future pursuits and 
endeavors, this caused me to feel 
a great sense of fear. Out of a de¬ 
sire for job security in the future, I 
started to question the general na¬ 
ture of a newspaper. This led me to 
ponder the role of a “newspaper” 
in the current cultural Zeitgeist and 
how the general population should 


Sitting 

on a 

Bench 
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xi 

sey Shore” or “The Real World” 
have sapped any type of intellec¬ 
tual thought from their storylines. 
Extended further, a liberal cynic 
would blame Bush, but that is pure 
conjecture. 

I’m sure I’m not the only one - 
who’s thought about what is go¬ 
ing to happen to books. Not in the 
short term way, like what’s going 
to happen to my Survey of West¬ 
ern Art book if I look to my left, 
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Llowever, I disagree with these 

I mean what’s going to happen to -1 




understand such media in their ev¬ 
eryday lives. However, there exists 
one important question that should 
be discussed. Why are newspapers 
dying off? 

There are multiple answers to 
this question. One could answer it 
economically, by arguing that the 
demand for newspapers has began 
to decrease, resulting in a surplus. 
This means that factories have to 
reduce the amount of the product. 
In the current financial paradigm, 
this results in certain weaker com¬ 
petitors to fail. Of course, the cynic 
could contend that the general 
masses are becoming intellectu¬ 
ally ignorant and have turned to 
reality television. Naturally, the 
evidence for this is basic cable 
programming. Shows such as “Jer- 


gue something different. It has 
become evident to me that news- 
oriented television programs have 
become meaningless and dry. 
They have replaced information 
with entertainment, resulting in 
intellectual diarrhea being spewed 
from the mouths of political parti¬ 
sans who just want to sell books. 
This got me thinking. 

I was wondering about this un¬ 
derstanding of “news-oriented” 
media and the role of newspapers. 
I noticed in “Harper’s,” an interest¬ 
ing statement. It read, “Warning: 
Harper’s Magazine is 100% Con¬ 
tent Free!” I began to think. Could 
this be the reason newspapers are 
failing? 

It can be argued that newspapers 
► see SITTING page 11 


First the Kindle and now the 
iPad are trying to sell portabil¬ 
ity. The Kindle has the added 
advantage of being more like a 
book visually, but it’s still not 
an actual book. While I don’t 
think it’s possible for these de¬ 
vices to ever entirely replace 
books, such products change the 
way publishers think about the 
market. 

What does this mean for the 
typical reader? Well right now, 
it doesn’t seem to mean much. 
Most of us still buy the majority 
of our books in the good, old- 
fashioned form. But in the long 
run, it could mean some interest¬ 
ing things. For one, it could mean 
we will have more independent 
publishers and authors co-ops. 

I recently became a reader of 


an independent publisher. The 
Artless Dodges started because it 
believes that it’s hard for new au¬ 
thors to get published, especially 
if they’re not mainstream. I think 
this is the reason many indie pub¬ 
lishers start; because if you aren’t 
writing what’s selling at the mo¬ 
ment, no matter how good it is, 
it’s hard to get published. 

Most of these small publishers 
only put out a few books a year, 
which is part of why they aren’t 
really challenging the big pub¬ 
lishers. Since they usually only 
have a handful of authors, in the 
case of Artless Dodges there are 
currently four, they don’t put out 
as much work. 

Obviously some of the work 
► see ANYTHING page 11 
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Making music on Mifflin Street 

Exploring local suppliers: Raystown Music & Aquarium and Swartz Music 


I often hear both Juniata stu¬ 
dents and locals claim that there’s 
nowhere to shop in Huntingdon. 
I know there are plenty of places 
to look for things in town, as long 
as you’re not searching for an item 
requiring a specialty shop. Musi¬ 
cians are one group that will often 
need highly specialized merchan¬ 
dise. 

Thankfully for them, there are a 
number of places in Huntingdon to 
go looking for the basic music sup¬ 
plies. You may also be surprised 
to find a rare or old item that you 
would never find in a Wal-Mart 
or similar superstore lacking in 
uniqueness and personality. 

Most students’ first stop for the 
most basic supplies would be the 
college bookstore. But again, they 
only have the most basic items: 
guitar strings, brass instrument oil 
and grease, electronic tuners and 
a few other daily necessities. The 
campus bookshop of course takes 
either cash or JC gold card credit. 

In town, there are two music 
stores, each a part of a separate 
business. Interestingly, they are 
both located on the same block, 


Around 

Town 
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on opposite sides of Mifflin Street. 
On the west side of Mifflin, lo¬ 
cated between 9th and 10th streets, 
is Raystown Music & Aquarium. 
On the opposite side of Mifflin is 
Swartz Music, on the comer of 9th. 

The two stores both have a 
small-to-moderate stock of music 
supplies, but do not depend on 
music as their sole business. Ray¬ 
stown Music is both a music store 
and a pet supply store specializing 
in aquarium animals and small ani¬ 
mals. Swartz Music is a small side 
business to the Swartz Jewelry Co. 
store, located right next to the Clif¬ 
ton 5 movie theater. 

Walking from Juniata, you come 
to Raystown Music & Aquarium 
first. The store is open from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m., Tuesday through 
Saturday. Store owner Jane Krise 


opened the business as a one-room 
guitar shop in 1995. On visiting 
the store, their friendly dog ran up 
to me, seeming to fill the role of 
those annoying door beepers you 
often find at major retailers. This 
is small-business charm at its fin¬ 
est. 

As I talked with Bill Krise, 
Jane’s husband, I found that the 
small, colorful store has mostly 
guitars and related supplies, along 
with some general supplies and 
keyboards. Bill told me that they 
also stock a couple small wind 
instruments, but they can order in 
just about anything. I was most 
interested in the store’s harmonica 
stock, but Juniata students may be 
most interested in the colorful fish 
and many supplies for lizards, ro¬ 
dents, birds and aquatic animals. 

You only have to cross the street 
and walk another half-block to 
reach Swartz Music. Store owner 
Bemie Swartz opened the music 
store in 1954, mainly as an office 
to allow him to stay close to his 
family. Swartz Music is gener¬ 
ally open from 10 to 3 weekdays, 
but its hours vary based on when 


Bemie is in the store. He’ll gladly 
talk to you as you browse. In fact, 
you should come prepared for a 
conversation, since Bemie knows 
a lot about the community, the 
College and small businesses in 
general. 

Swartz Music has a vintage feel 
to it, and is oriented towards mu¬ 
sic in general rather than focusing 
in-depth on guitars. This store 
carries more supplies like micro¬ 
phones, wind instmment mouth¬ 
pieces, dmm heads and stringed 
instmments. There are a lot of 
older items in the store, as I know 
I bought both an older harmonica 
and a consignment-sale tmmpet, 
both at a good price. You can also 
ask to order just about any music 
item you could need. 

With their different stock and 
style, I think students should check 
out both of Huntingdon’s mu¬ 
sic stores. They are both the sort 
of interesting, small-stock stores 
that give small-town America its 
charm. And thanks to the ability to 
order in specific items you’re look¬ 
ing for, you can get anything you 
want and still support a local busi¬ 


ness. Plus, like many small stores, 
you never know what you’ll find. 

Walking directions: Walk down 
the near side of Mifflin Street as 
far as 10th Street. If you’re going 
to Raystown Music & Aquarium, 
you’ll want to cross the street here 
and continue down the far side of 
Mifflin. The store is about halfway 
down the block. If you’re heading 
to Swartz Music, stay on the near 
side of the street and continue to 
9th Street. Swartz Music is on 
your left, at the comer of 9th and 
Mifflin. 

Driving directions: Start off 
driving down Moore Street. Turn 
right on 9th Street (after passing 
the Dollar General,) and turn right 
again onto Mifflin Street. You can 
parallel park on the right side of the 
street to reach Swartz Music, or the 
left side to get to Raystown Music 
& Aquarium. You can also park 
in Dollar General’s lot and walk 
the very short distance to Swartz 
Music, since the music store is just 
across the alley from the parking 
lot. You have to walk to Mifflin 
Street to get to the store entrance, 
but it’s not far. 



“Edge of Darkness”: Chinatown meets “Taken” 


What would happen if we took 
the premise of “Taken” and set it 
within the framework of “China¬ 
town”?” This pitch, in some varia¬ 
tion, was probably presented to the 
studio executives who greenlight- 
edt “Edge of Darkness,” the latest 
film from GK and BBC Films. 
However, whatever potential this 
semi-original idea had was lost in 
the execution, as it has morphed 
into a cinematic greatest hits album 
for both franchises. The film tells 
the tale of police detective Thomas 
Craven (Mel Gibson,), who inves¬ 
tigates his daughter’s murder. He 
uncovers an intricate web of con¬ 
nection, extending from the lowest 
villainy of societyof society, and 
ascending onto the ranks of elected 
officials and corporate CEOs. 

Sounds kind of familiar, doesn’t 
it? The plot offers no surprises, as 
viewers know from the beginning 
who’s GOOD and who’s EVIL, 
with the film’s Rorshachian depic¬ 
tion of the two sides. With the av¬ 
erage character development and 
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non-surprising plot twists, it can be 
safely said that the plot does not in 
any way serve as a selling feature 
for the film. 

Another area of the plot that 
frustrates the viewer is that it in¬ 
cludes a subplot of Craven hav¬ 
ing visions or encounters with his 
deceased daughter; the film never 
makes it clear whether he is hav¬ 
ing hallucinations, flashbacks or 
supernatural visitations. 

Narrative aside, what also hurts 
the film is that it cannot decide 
which genre it falls into. At times, 
it wants to be like “No Country for 
Old Men,” with its hit man (Ray 
Winstone,) having soliloquies 
about his profession and function¬ 


ing as the frue catalyst for political 
change. At other times, the film 
wants to be like “Chinatown,” as 
Gibson’s character discovers the 
hidden agendas of politicians and 
CEOs. 

Still, at other times, it wants to 
be like “Taken.” There are sev¬ 
eral scenes that are lifted from its 
precursor, including the climactic 
scene in which the father inden- 
tifies his daughter’s abductor/ 
killer by forcing him to scream his 
daughter’s name. Lastly, it wants 
to be a dystopian fiction by hav¬ 
ing its protagonist fighting against 
a regime that will do anything to 
suppress opposition to its insidious 
machinations. 

Of course, the failed execution is 
not limited to the narrative, genre 
and theme; it also extends into the 
performances. Bojana Novakovic, 
who portrays Gibson’s daughter, 
spends her small amount of screen 
time acting as if she’s bored, and 
it shows. This makes the viewing 
experience more complicated. The 


audience cannot sympathize with 
the daughter when she is brutally 
murdered since we are not made to 
care for her. 

If they had cast someone who 
could create the necessary father- 
daughter dynamic and bring 
warmth to the role (such as Dani¬ 
elle Harris,), this could have begun 
to redeem the stale plot. The bad 
performances and characteriza¬ 
tions also extend into the majority 
of the supporting characters. Cra¬ 
ven’s law enforcement brethren 
are portrayed as inept and idiotic 
(much like their counterparts in 
Halloween 5; all that was miss¬ 
ing was the duck cue.). Of course, 
the only minor characters to offer 
decent performances are Damian 
Young and Winstone. 

Yet, Winstone is not given any 
viable material; he simply tries 
to make something unique out of 
a role that is poorly scripted. Yet, 
the opposite applies to Young. The 
writers deliberately scripted his 
role exactly like the one he made 


famous in “Califomication,” but 
truthfully, his performance in the 
HBO series is still superior, even 
though his character is almost a 
carbon copy. 

This naturally leads to the ques¬ 
tion; what does the film have going 
for it? I can answer this query in 
two words: Mel Gibson. Gibson 
returns to the world of acting in full 
force, leaving a performance that is 
equal to, if not superior, to all of his 
previous acting efforts. He radiates 
an intensity that contrasts against 
the cold, calculated nature of Liam 
Neeson’s character in “Taken.” 

The role is not the typical shoot- 
‘em-up, black humored nature of 
his roster of characters. Gibson 
creates a wonderful portrait of a 
grieving father who is dealing with 
this horrible hand in life, and em¬ 
barks on a campaign of revenge, 
and yet does not lose himself in the 
ensuing bloodbath. Some critics 
have criticized his performance, 
claiming that he is trying to restart 
his career in his later years. In re¬ 
ality, however, he gives a perfor¬ 
mance of a lifetime by adding an 
extra dimension to the action hero 
role, which as of lateely, has be¬ 
come a caricature of itself. 

In conclusion, all I can say is 
that when viewing “Edge of Dark¬ 
ness,” don’t think about the plot 
or mechanics of the film: see it 
for Gibson’s stellar performance. 
It’s what manages to save the film 
from descending into the abyss of 
b-filmdom and stay on the surface 
of A-list faire. 


★ ★ ★ ★ 

OUT OF 5 

“Edge of Darkness” is 
now playing at the Clifton 
5 in downtown 
Huntingdon. 
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Singing in a stairwell 

Freshman Krista Hammaker brings music to Sherwood 


This week I’d like to talk about 
a freshman who some of you may 
have already heard or heard of: 
Krista Hammaker. This artist has 
one of the purest sounds I’ve heard 
come from an amateur performer, 
and her talents will soon be recog¬ 
nized. 

While the first time I saw her 
was at the Battle of the Bands 
last semester, she is best known 
for playing on a stairwell in Sher¬ 
wood. Soon, however, she’ll be 
moving out of her famous stair¬ 
well to play at Standing Stone Cof¬ 
fee Company on Mar.ch 19.th. I’m 
happy to inform my readers that 
she is just as interesting to talk to 
as she is to hear play. 

Hammaker took up the guitar 
when she suffered a broken back, 
which kept her from playing bas¬ 
ketball. However, she didn’t begin 
singing until joining her first band 
in high school. Eventually, the 
boys in her band all moved on with 
their lives: heading to college, get¬ 
ting jobs, etc. Krista, on the other 
hand, still had three years of school 
left, and she certainly used them 
well. 

During these years, she wrote 
her first and arguably best known 
piece, “The Pirate Song.” Now, 
when I first heard lyrics like “I ran 
away with the British infantry,”, 
and “turtle soup is a change from 
Froot Loops,” my first impression 
was far from “Oh, well this must 


THE 
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be based on actual events.” 

I was wrong. 

The story is this: Krista and her 
friend Kristy had gone to Kipona 
Festival and encountered several 
Revolutionary War re-enactors, 
whom Krista was absolutely con¬ 
vinced were pirates. They’d invited 
the two of them to their camp, and 
yes, even offered them some turtle 
soup. Needless to say, Krista’s 
mother didn’t let the two of them 
spend the night at the camp. Krista 
had a song, though, and personally, 
I’m a fan of a good pirate-meets- 
girl, girl-becomes-pirate story. 

Since coming to Juniata, Kris¬ 
ta’s approach to songwriting has 
changed slightly. After seeing 
how “worldly” and “socially con¬ 
cerned” so many people at Juniata 
are, this pre-med rock-star on the 
rise decided that her writing should 
mature. 

“I admire someone who can 
make a statement that affects ev¬ 
eryone,” says Hammaker, who 
places a lot of value in the meaning 
of a song. 

Her latest song is written with 
that more serious theme, criticiz¬ 
ing the nation’s current wartime 


situation. Remarkably, her mel¬ 
ody doesn’t come off as cynical 
or angst-ridden, or any of those 
other emotions you tend to hear 
in socially-criticalsocially critical 
music. It’s a good, matter-of-factly 
written song that maintains the in¬ 
tegrity of her style, which is most 
certainly her own. 


a 

This artist has one of 
the purest sounds I’ve 
heard come from an 
amateur performer. 


Hammaker’s mix of simple but 
powerful chords and innocently 
devious vocals solicit elicit both 
emotion and power from the lis¬ 
tener, while keeping that tenuous 
connection with the audience’s 
sensibilities well intact. 

When asked about Hammaker’s 
music, freshman Luke Thompson 
said, that “her soft voice is ador¬ 
able but then you notice how tal¬ 
ented she really is.” 

I recently had the good fortune 
to hear her Red Hot Chili Peppers 
cover, and I’ve rarely seen anyone 
sing and play with as much con¬ 
fidence and precision, even when 
she had to recall a line. It’s a good 
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Freshman Krista Hammaker plays guitar in the Sherwood Hall stairwell. 
She often has an audience of her fellow Juniata classmates. 


sign when you’re loud enough that 
people several floors up and on the 
far side of the hall can hear you, 
and they want you to keep playing. 
Other artists she’s covered include 
Kate Nash and her own rendition 
of 30H!3’s “Don’t Tmst Me.” 

If you’re hoping to hear Ham- 


maker’s material before seeing her 
at Standing Stone, you’re in luck. 
She has a video “The Pirate Song” 
posted on YouTube. A simple 
search of The Pirate Song by Kris¬ 
ta Hammaker will take you where 
you need to go. Hope to see you all 
at Standing Stone. 


Information killed the newspaper 


► from SITTING page 9 


are failing because they are not 
100 percent content free. Rather 
than providing literature, investi¬ 
gative reporting, criticism, pho¬ 
tojournalism, provocative adven¬ 
tures and daring commentary, the 
modem newspaper has sought to 
provide the “Jersey Shore” version 
of modem politics. It has become 
my understanding that modem 
politics have chosen to take a more 
simplistic approach to discussing 
modem issues. It has become the 
role of the newspaper to become 
cheerleaders for the government. 
Instead of providing an in depth 
examination of major issues at 
hand, newspapers have chosen 
to water down their material with 
“content” as a way to entice the 
fans of “Jersey Shore” to contem¬ 
plate why Obama is not wearing 
an American flag pin. Absolutely 
riveting. 


It is simply amazing how yel¬ 
low journalism has entered into the 
modem newspaper. How happy 
Joseph Pulitzer would be know¬ 
ing that he was the innovator for 
journalists providing a way to es¬ 
cape the tedious work of thinking 
about intellectually valid queries, 
choosing instead to provide eye¬ 
catching titles to entice readers 
to purchase it. It could be argued 
that this choice of yellow journal¬ 
ism has disenfranchised the actual 
people who read newspapers, who 
are intellectuals. 

I would argue that the newspa¬ 
pers choose to use yellow journal¬ 
ism as a way to entice the “Jer¬ 
sey Shore” society to read their 
product. Yet, if the people who 
watch the “Jersey Shore” are any¬ 
thing like “The Situation,” then 
I have my doubts that any type 
of yellow journalistic title would 
cause the viewers to read it, short 
of a title like, “The Situation killed 


by Ring Tailed Lemurs in Freak 
Orgy Accident.” I have to admit, 
however, that such an article title 
would seem quite appealing to 
read. 

This has caused some intellectu¬ 
als to turn away from such news¬ 
papers out of disgust, resulting in 
the total sales of newspapers to 
decline. As a result, I am making 
a statement. I am not critiquing 
“The Juniatian” in any way, or any 
other columnists. Rather, I am stat¬ 
ing my position for my column. 
Anyone who seeks to read the mad 
ramblings of a lunatic will be pro¬ 
vided with one thing. This column 
will provide a look into how cer¬ 
tain quirks, oddities and generally 
anything that peaks an interest will 
be examined. Rather than provid¬ 
ing various content oriented dis¬ 
cussions, this column will examine 
things from a purely skeptical, and 
maybe witty, perspective. Keep it 
classy. 


Indie Pubs, E-Books are on the rise 


► from ANYTHING page 9 


put out by small publishers isn’t 
going to be utterly fabulous, but 
the point is that more work is out 
there. More people can put more 
work out into the world in a solid, 
traditional form. But, the internet 
offers another venue for authors; 
they can start a blog or post to vari¬ 
ous sites. They can also turn to ser¬ 
vices that will do a very small mn 
of their work to either sell or just 
to have. 

Between self-publishing us¬ 
ing various online services, post¬ 
ing new work to the internet, and 


independent publishers, I think 
readers are being given more op¬ 
tions. They get to find what they 
want and have more control over 
the how. This could be what makes 
books and new reading material 
more affordable. 

Right now Artless Dodges 
books cost roughly the same as any 
other paperback. My hope is that 
in the future we will see all pub¬ 
lishers lower their prices. I hope 
that the cheaper e-version of books 
help with that, even if I have my 
doubts. As paper becomes more 
scarce, prices will likely increase 
instead. But, hopefully this will 


bring about new technology, like 
better e-books that truly resemble 
real books. 

I doubt we’re ever going to get 
rid of real books entirely. There are 
too many sensory experiences that 
cannot currently be captured by 
the various readers on the market 
(with newer technology we’ll get 
closer, but I don’t know if we’ll 
every get to the look and feel of 
a real book). I do think these new 
options are going to change how 
we create and market books and 
how we think about them. I’m just 
not sure how long the change will 
take. 
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JCVB awarded for ‘09 Championship 

16 volleyball players receive commemorative rings during halftime ceremony 
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Above: Head Coach Jeremy Price presents senior Anthony Damiano with the rings for their Molten Division 
III championship on Feb. 12. 

Below: The innovative ideas of senior members of the volleyball team led to the elegant ring displayed here 
on junior libero Casey Baum’s finger. 


By Noah Walstrom 


The 2009 Juniata College 
men’s volleyball team was hon¬ 
ored for their championship title 
during their match against Rut- 
gers-Newark on Feb. 12. The 
men’s team defeated the number 
two seed Stevens Tech in the final 
3-0 last year to win the title. 

As the ceremony honoring the 
Molten Division III Men’s Invi¬ 
tational Championship team took 
place, each member of the 2009 
squad received a ring commemo¬ 
rating his contribution to the team. 
“Champions get rings,” said Head 
Coach Jeremy Price. “The Ring 
Ceremony is a nice way to honor 
last year’s team.” 

Sophomore Ben Wolff said, “It 
was really nice of them to recog¬ 
nize us for our great accomplish¬ 
ment, and I really appreciated it.” 

19 rings total were given out 
throughout the duration of the 
ceremony. 

Two seniors from 
the previous season, Matt Werle 
and Dan Powers, also received 
rings. Powers, currently an ac¬ 
countant living in Washington 
D.C., was not in attendance to 
receive his championship ring, 
however, his Mother accepted it 
on his behalf. 

Alumnus Werle, the MVP of 
last year’s tournament, unfortu¬ 
nately was also not in attendance. 
Werle’s parents were there to re¬ 
ceive his championship ring. 

“Last year’s team was special. 
The last time a men’s team re¬ 
ceived rings was in 1998,” said 
Price. 

The rings themselves are noth¬ 
ing short of elegant, with each ring 
having a silver band. The head of 
the ring displays the letters “JC” 
in blue and an eagle head logo. 
On the side of the head is six dia¬ 
monds signifying the six National 
Championships that the JC Men’s 
Volleyball Program has won. The 


other side displays each player’s 
name. 

The design of the rings was a 
task left up to seniors Zach Wan¬ 
ner, Evan Halteman, and Anthony 
Damiano. Wanner and Damiano 
were members of the All-Tourna¬ 
ment Team last year. 

The players from last year’s 
team have given the underclass¬ 
men of the 2010 team something 
to look forward to and strive for. 


Freshman Goran Skinder said, 
“Winning National Champion¬ 
ships boosts the morale of ev¬ 
eryone that is a part of the team, 
and we want to keep winning Na¬ 
tional Championships for those 
reasons.” 

“This has a tremendous posi¬ 
tive impact on the program,” said 
Price. “Hopefully this ceremony 
motivates this team to get on the 
same level as last year’s team.” 



PHOTO COURTESEY OF CASEY BAUM 


Flash Sports 
Quiz: 

1. How many total kills did 
Zach Wanner record against 
Rutgers and George Ma¬ 
son? 

2. Who leads the men’s 
basketball team with 74 as¬ 
sists? 

3. What is JCWB’s record 
during the spring semester? 

4. Freshman Angie Shaffer 
beat her own school record 
in what event? 

Answers: 
sojpinq mgg 

9-6 e 

puomAn^ xojy £ 
£KI 


Upcoming Events: 

2/19 - MVB vs Loyola 
(Ill.) University - 7:00 
p.m. 

2/20 - WBB at Susque¬ 
hanna University - 5:30 
p.m. 

2/20 - MVB vs Lewis 
University - 7:00 p.m. 

2/20 - MBB at Susquehan¬ 
na University - 7:30 p.m. 

2/23 - MVB at Saint Fran¬ 
cis University - 7:00 p.m. 


Fall Semester 
Accomplishments: 

Sportsmanship Awards 

• Men’s Soccer 

• Men’s Cross Country 

• Women’s Cross 
Country 

NCAA Championship Par¬ 
ticipants 

• Women’s Volleyball 

• Field Hockey 

• Men’s Cross Country 


JCWB looks forward to Susquehanna and playoffs 

Young squad will rely on lone senior’s leadership for redemption, not revenge 


By Erin L. McGinley 


Everybody contributes. That is 
the reason our peak and valley sea¬ 
son of basketball is not over. Since 
JCWB has come back to campus 
the day after Christmas, we have 
expanded our comfort zones by 
having all 11 members of our team 
contribute. 

Our new philosophy is working 
quite well. Since the start of the 
spring semester we have gone 9-6, 
improving our overall record to 14- 
10. A few key wins have become 
defining moments of our team, and 
we still look back to them today. 

Over winter break, we won the 
Juniata College Holiday Tourna¬ 
ment for the second time with hard 
fought wins over Mount St. Mary’s 
College and Manhattanville. 

A 73-71 loss at Catholic Univer¬ 
sity was logged on Jan 8. This loss 
came by an amazing out of bounds 
play by Catholic with two seconds 
left on the clock. On Jan 30, when 
we met again, we all knew the out¬ 


come would be different. A final 
score of 73-51 in our advantage 
was just what we needed. 

Lone senior Kelly Rotan suf¬ 
fered a reoccurring knee injuiy in 
the game the night before. Down 
a starter, freshman Alyssia Gor¬ 
don stepped up and filled in for 
Rotan. After the game it could not 
be more clear; with our leader side¬ 
lined for a questionable amount of 
time, the rest of the team did not 
have to think twice about stepping 
up its game. 

We did it for her. Rotan’s fa¬ 
mous words stuck, “this is redemp¬ 
tion, not revenge.” We have been 
keeping this in perspective ever 
since. 

“It was definitely an emotional 
time, but I was proud of everybody 
on the team for taking the extra 
effort to step up [for me],” said 
Rotan. “ft was also disappoint¬ 
ing at the same time knowing that 
I wasn’t on the court, but a lot of 


► see JCWB page 14 
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Junior Jen Hnatuck lays up a shot for the Eagles in a home game against the Merchant Marine Academy. 
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Senior Jeff Berkey (23) looks for a play against Merchant Marine Academy on February 6th. The Eagles were 
defeated 57-55 in a close game. 


Road wins hard to 
come by for JCMB 

Men's basketball misses playoffs 


By Andrew Steffen 


The men’s basketball team has 
missed playoffs for the second 
straight season. The team hopes to 
close out the year on a high note 
when they visit Susquehanna this 
Saturday. 

The team’s struggles have been 
a result of their poor record on 
the road this year. The team has 
an 8-4 record at home in the Ken¬ 
nedy Sports and Recreation Cen¬ 
ter, while they have only won one 
game this year in an opponent’s 
home gym. 

Ninth year head coach Greg 
Curley believes the team’s strug¬ 
gles on hostile courts is due to their 
youth and trust when facing adver¬ 
sity on the road. 

“A lot of times youth is a big part 
of it. We need to get to the trust lev¬ 
els that allow you to be successful. 
On the road, it’s you versus every¬ 
thing else. The travel, the elements, 
whatever it is, you only have your 
team to rely on,” said Curley. 

Senior guard and leading scorer 
Jeff Berkey believes the level of 
competition is no excuse for their 
woes on the road and sees each 
loss as a learning experience. 

“Our struggles on the road can 
be attributed to a young team. We 
have to be in tough situations on 
the road to gain experience and 
leam from it. We have been in sev¬ 
eral close games and we leam from 
each one, regardless if it is a win or 
a loss,” said Berkey. 

Next year, the team must find 
a way to replace two of their top 
scorers over the past two years 


with Jeff Berkey and Ryan Jones 
graduating this spring. 

Berkey sees each year for the 
program as a stepping-stone to the 
next. “Although we had a down 
season last year, the expectation 
for our program remains the same 
year in and year out. We expect 
to compete and give ourselves 
the best opportunity to reach our 
goals,” said Berkey. 

Coach Curley understands that 
these two scorers and teammates 
are irreplaceable, but still feels that 
the team’s future is bright. 

“Jeff has given us great leader¬ 
ship by example, by the way he 
carries himself on and off the floor. 
The tough part with Ryan is that 
we only had him for two years. He 
is only becoming the player he can 
be,” said Curley. 

Despite missing playoffs and 
losing two top scorers, Coach Cur¬ 
ley sees promise in the upcoming 
years, especially with the way the 
team has been playing the past few 
weeks. 

“We are much better defensive¬ 
ly. We have more depth in experi¬ 
ence and talent. We have different 
team goals than where we current¬ 
ly stand, but sometimes you just 
can’t speed things up,” said Curley. 

One particular freshman stand¬ 
out this year has been Alex Ray¬ 
mond. Raymond, the team’s start¬ 
ing point guard, has been able to 
make an immediate impact for the 
team. 

“Alex has given us exactly what 
we expected. Our freshman class, 


► see MENS B-BALL page 14 


Foster wins first ever diving medal for JC swimming 

Squad copes with numerous challenges in preparation for Landmark Conference Championship 


By Megan Russell 


The Juniata women’s swim 
team placed seventh at Landmark 
Conference Championships on 
Feb. 14. Sophomore Leann Fos¬ 
ter scored highest for the College, 
earning second place in the one- 
meter diving event. Sophomore 
Evan Beatty finished ninth in the 
1650 freestyle and junior Lindsay 
Cooper finished tenth in the 100 
freestyle. 


While practicing for the Land¬ 
mark Conference Championships, 
they had to share their pool time 
with the Huntingdon Area High 
School swim team due to a prob¬ 
lem with Huntingdon’s facilities. 
The compromised pool time was 
not the team’s only issue in prepa¬ 
ration event, as the squad was also 
forced to deal with a small number 
of members and no diving equip¬ 
ment. 

This season, the number of ath¬ 


letes on the women’s swim team 
slowly dwindled. “At the begin¬ 
ning of the season practices were 
at 5:30 a.m. and were very hard, so 
I think this was a turn off for many 
girls,” said sophomore Marysa 
Milinichik. 

“It is difficult having such 
a small team. Even if all four 
girls win their races, we do not 
have the depth to win the whole 
match,” said Head Coach Lau¬ 
ren O’Donnell. “We have the top 
swimmers, we just need to add to 
the depth.” 

According to O’Donnell, there 
were multiple reasons that led to 
the decline in the number of ath¬ 
letes. “However, the girls that are 
left trust my background and train¬ 
ing,” said O’Donnell. 

The small team was not the only 
problem. The College’s lack of 
diving equipment has proved to be 
a big inconvenience for the swim 
team as well. Diver Leann Foster 
had to drive to Penn State each day 
to practice. 

Foster said, “Eve only been with 
the team for a few weeks, and I’m 
really not much of a swimmer.” 
The swim team sought out Foster 
when they realized they needed 
four girls to compete but only had 
three. 

“I’m more of a diver, but unfor¬ 
tunately, we don’t have a diving 


board,” said Foster. “It is difficult 
to get to Penn State each day to 
practice with my schedule.” 

Foster competed in her first 
meet at Penn State Altoona on Jan. 
30. She scored 40 points above 
the competition, clinching the 
number one position in the confer¬ 
ence. “Leann is obviously very 
talented, and if we can find an al¬ 
ternative for her we will,” said 
O’Donnell. 

In the last few weeks of the sea¬ 
son, the swim team also had to 
work with the Huntingdon Area 
High School by sharing pool hours. 
“Their pool has a leak, so they 
have been practicing here for the 
last few weeks,” said O’Donnell. 
Nonetheless, the team was happy 
to help the struggling local swim 
team, so the College opened its 
pool to Huntingdon. 

“We have had some scheduling 
issues with open swim hours, but 
we are trying to stay on top of it,” 
said O’Donnell. “Overall, it hasn’t 
been too bad.” 

Some of the players are finding 
the new arrangements more chal¬ 
lenging, though. Milinichik does 
not mind sharing pool hours, but 
said it is tough balancing the new 
hours with being a Biochemistry 
major. 

“On Mondays and Wednesdays 
I have class from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


with only an hour lunch break,” 
said Milinichik. “We usually prac¬ 
tice from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m., but the 
high school has meets then so I’m 
not able to get into the pool until 
7:45 p.m.” 

While willing to work with the 
high school swim team, it has been 
very frustrating for the players. “I 
have to squeeze a two-hour work¬ 
out into an hour and a half,” said 
Milinichik. 

As the season came to a close, 
O’Donnell looked ahead to next 
year. “None of the girls on the 
team will graduate this year, so I 
am focusing on recruiting,” said 
O’Donnell. 

O’Donnell wants team unity and 
feedback will make a difference in 
next year’s season. “I want to cre¬ 
ate a positive program and hope 
girls will come out for the team. 
I plan to build on that year after 
year,” said O’Donnell. 

As O’Donnell anticipates the 
2010-2011 season, she plans to 
keep the team together as much as 
possible. “It is an individual sport, 
so they come in on their own at 
some points, but I want to practice 
together as much as possible to 
build team unity,” said O’Donnell. 

According to O’Donnell, “After 
this season, I will sit down with 
the girls to get feedback and take 
things into consideration.” 
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Sophomore Leann Foster practices her freestyle stroke for the Land¬ 
mark Conference Championships which started on Feb. 12. Foster also 
displays her skills on the diving board. 
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JCMVB earns big wins despite living conditions 

East Lounge doubles as sleeping quarters for volleyball freshmen over break 


By Cameron Andrew 


The men’s volleyball team be¬ 
gan practice on Jan 9 to prepare 
for the 2010 season. Coming off 
a Molten National Championship, 
the whole team was excited to be¬ 
gin. 

However, when the team ar¬ 
rived back on campus it was not al¬ 
lowed in the dorms, and the seven 
freshmen were given mattresses 
to sleep on in the lounge of East. 
The team was initially told that it 
would be staying in Baker House 
during preseason. However, those 
plans fell through. 

There is an obvious difference 
between a house and a lounge 
with mattresses on the floor, but 
the freshmen did what they could 
to make the lounge comfortable. 
They brought in a small stereo and 
even put up a few decorations. 

On the first night in the lounge, 
the freshmen, unaware that there 
were two heaters, only turned 
on one. This resulted in them all 
sleeping in sweatpants and sweat¬ 
shirts with the hoods up. Freshman 
Rob Strauss actually slept all night 
with a winter cap on his head. The 
players also had all of their bags 
and clothes from break stuffed into 
the lounge; needless to say, by the 
end of the stay, the lounge was far 
from clean. 

As uncomfortable as it may 
seem, some of the players found it 


to be a positive experience. Fresh¬ 
man Jordan Schmitt said, “It was a 
good experience because it gave us 
time to bond as a freshman class, 
which was really good for us. We 
never had the opportunity to do 
that first semester.” 

Rob Strauss, who had similar 
feelings about living in the lounge, 
said, “It was a weird adjustment at 
first, but once we got acquainted 
with the lounge it was actually 
kind of frin.” 

Not all of the freshman class 
had the positive views that Jordan 
and Rob had. Freshman middle 
hitter John Prout described his 
feelings in a different way. “I hated 
living in the cramped space,” said 
Prout while reminiscing about 
the six days he lived there. When 
Freshman Goran Skinder was 
asked how he would feel if he had 
to live in the East lounge next year 
for preseason he said, “I’d be very 
upset.” 

Although the freshmen had 
mixed feelings on living in the 
lounge, they made it through to¬ 
gether. The whole team is excited 
for the season to be underway and 
begin the drive to a second con¬ 
secutive National Championship. 

With the season well underway, 
the team, after a successful week¬ 
end against Rutgers University- 
Newark and George Mason Uni¬ 
versity, are now 4-3 and 1-1 in the 
EIVA Tait division. 


Juniata started off the weekend 
with Rutgers University on Friday 
night. The Eagles began the match 
slowly, dropping the first set 28-30 
to the Scarlet Raiders. However, 
we rebounded and won the next 
three sets to take the match 3-1. 
Senior Zach Wanner led the way 
with 22 kills on 46 attempts. 

The following night the Eagles 
took on EIVA rival George Ma¬ 
son University. The whole team 
was excited for this match. With 
a victory, the team would be back 
to .500 in the Tait division, greatly 
helping our chances of making the 
EIVA tournament. 

The Eagles came out fired up 
and controlled the match in every 
aspect of the game. Juniata beat the 
Patriots in three straight sets, JO- 
28, 32-30 and 30-28. Once again, 
Wanner carried the team with 21 
kills on 40 swings, boasting a .305 
hitting percentage. 

The team knew how important 
these matches were, not just for the 
season, but also for momentum 
heading into the following week¬ 
end when we will play Loyola 
University and Lewis University, 
both from Illinois. 

The Loyola Ramblers (7-0) and 
Lewis Flyers (7-2) are going to be 
two tough opponents who the Ea¬ 
gles are excited to face. The Eagles 
play the Ramblers on February 19 
and Lewis on the 20. 
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Sophomore Ben Wolff goes for the kill against ninth ranked NYU. Ju¬ 
niata overpowered the Bobcats three sets to none. 


New-found philosophy inspires team during stretch run 


► from JCWB page 12 


people have complimented me af¬ 
ter the game for my vocal leader¬ 
ship. It [beating Catholic] put us in 
a good position. It definitely gave 
us confidence with our overall 
team play.” 

Gordon said, “At first I was a 


little nervous because K-Ro wasn’t 
there, but I felt like everyone had 
my back and everyone was sup¬ 
porting me.” 

Rotan returned to action one 
week later on “Think Pink” night. 
The following day she was hon¬ 
ored as our only senior during our 
last home game. Rotan is currently 


the most winningest player in 
JCWB history. She currently holds 
a record of 65-41 (.631). 

“[With Rotan] being a senior, 
she was always there if you needed 
to talk, and she is a good role mod¬ 
el, especially because we played 
the same position. She helped me 
get better as a player as well as a 


person on and off the court,” said 
Gordon. 

Our most recent weekend of 
play did not go as well as we fin¬ 
ished 0-2 after traveling to Mora¬ 
vian College and the University 
of Scranton. The Moravian and 
Scranton weekend is the tough¬ 
est weekend of our conference 


play. Before this we were on a six 
game winning streak, the best of 
our season. This streak came to an 
end during our most recent bout 
in which Moravian and Scranton 
were ranked 10 and 14 in the na¬ 
tion, respectively. 

The toughest was a 77-72 over¬ 
time loss to Scranton. At our recep¬ 
tion in the locker room, the Scran¬ 
ton athletic staff kindly placed a 
50 page media guide and a sup¬ 
plemental history on Juniata vs. 
Scranton games on the front table 
prior to game time. Our all time re¬ 
cord against Scranton: 62-2, them. 
Currently my record with Scranton 
is 0-7. History is going to stop re¬ 
peating itself. 

“We can definitely play with the 
best. Our team is good enough to 
keep up with any team,” said Ro¬ 
tan. 

On Saturday, Feb 20, we play 
our final Landmark Conference 
regular season game at Susque¬ 
hanna University at 5:30 p.m. We 
won the first meeting by a score 
of 75-59. Not only is this one of 
our biggest rivals, but when we 
win this game we will be able to 
clinch the number three seed in the 
Landmark Conference playoffs. 
A number three seed will mean a 
semi-final Landmark Conference 
playoff berth against Scranton; his¬ 
tory will stop repeating itself. 

“We just need to come together 
and play as a team; play for each 
other. That is the best way for us to 
win things; when we play for each 
other and not individually,’’said 
Rotan. 

We need to first take care of 
business, then we will get our re¬ 
demption. History is meant to be 
rewritten. Together we can change 
history. 
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Sophomore Ashton Bankos (24) defends against a Drew University player. Juniata went on to win 61-40. This “Think Pink” game hosted by the team 
raised awareness for breast cancer. The team gave out pink shirts in support of the cause. 
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Freshman Darnell Wiley drives to the basket versus the Merchant Marine Academy. The Eagles lost the con¬ 
test in a close match 57-55. The team returns to action on Feb. 20 at Susquehanna University. 


Young team grows 


► from MENS B-BALL page 13 


as a whole, has been asked to do a 
lot of things, leading them to grow 
up quickly,” said Curley. 

Raymond was surprised to 
be playing such a key role as a 
freshman, but is currently second 
in scoring on the team, averag¬ 
ing 10.9 points per game. He also 
leads the team with 74 assists. 

“I knew the opportunities were 
available for me to get some play¬ 
ing time this year, but I was still 
surprised to be getting that many 
minutes at the beginning of the 
year,” said Raymond. 


With a strong end to the season 
and quality players returning next 
year, Juniata Men’s Basketball will 
try to return to the playoffs in the 
upcoming season. Berkey sees 
promise in the team he leaves be¬ 
hind. 

“There is a high level of ex¬ 
pectation, dedication, and com¬ 
mitment required to be a Juniata 
men’s basketball player and every 
member of the team knows what is 
expected of them. Each team has 
to find its own identity, but there 
are certain characteristics that are 
present in all of them,” said Ber¬ 
key. 


By the Numbers 

b5 


number of wins during Kelly 
Rotan’s JCWB career. 


n 


number of rings handed out during the 
men’s volleyball ring ceremony. 

□ 

number of indoor tracks and diving boards 
available on campus for JC athletes. 


No track proves to be no problem 

Indoor runners, jumpers and throwers gear up for outdoor despite lack of facilities 


By Aimee Radic 


Even without the proper facili¬ 
ties on campus, the Juniata track 
team has shown tremendous suc¬ 
cess and motivation. The track 
team has not been slowed by the 
lack of indoor track for the winter 
season. 

Freshmen Angie Shaffer was 
able to beat her own school record 
in the 55m hurdles for the second 
week in a row. Three women and 
three men also earned top-five 
individual finishes on the team. 
These feats have been possible 
for the College’s track team even 
without the proportional track to 
actually practice on. 


Junior Megan McQuillan feels 
not having an indoor track is, in the 
end, better for the team. “I think we 
are able to work with not having a 
track very well,” said McQuillan. 

According to McQuillan, “We 
compensate for what we do not 
have during the indoor season by 
doing hill workouts and different 
kinds of things that other teams do 
not do during the indoor season.” 

Senior Laura Rupprecht is also 
not affected by the College’s lack 
of an indoor track. “There was no 
indoor track at my high school so 
I was kind of used to running out¬ 
side during the winter and train¬ 
ing on the outdoor track,” said 
Rupprecht. “It does give schools 


with an indoor track like Susque¬ 
hanna an advantage for the indoor 
season, but once it is outdoor we 
really catch up to them as far as fit¬ 
ness levels go.” 

The team’s runners feel that in¬ 
door track is a great time to start 
training for the outdoor season. “I 
think we have goals for indoor but 
it all comes down to outdoor be¬ 
cause there isn’t much we can do 
indoor, so we’re kind of working 
towards the final and main goal of 
outdoor,” said McQuillan. 

Without indoor track, the out¬ 
door season would only last about 
6 weeks. “Indoor is so important 
for us because you just cannot be 
successful in college track with 


just six weeks in a season,” said 
Cutright. 

But even with a lack of space, 
the track team is still training, 
improving and steadily climbing 
the hill to success for the outdoor 
season. “A lot of credit goes out to 
Coach Cutright for putting up with 
such a large team with such high 
demands,” said Rupprecht. “He 
has such a small coaching staff and 
limited facilities available to him 
in comparison to other teams in 
our conference and we still have a 
high success rate.” 

A typical practice for the team 
can take up the entire inside space 
of Kennedy and sometimes they 
go outside. “We do a half a mile 


warm up with the team around the 
mezzanine and then throwers will 
throw inside using fake weights 
and javelins and go to the fitness 
center to lift,” said Rupprecht. 

“If it’s snowy on the track, the 
sprinters will roll out the mats and 
do 100 meter sprints down the hall, 
while distance goes outside and 
mns their workouts on the road,” 
said Rupprecht. 

According to Cutright, the IM 
gym in Kennedy is ideal practice 
space for the indoor track season. 
“Just two hours a day where ev¬ 
eryone could be there, whether it 
be two hours blocked off in the 
middle of the day where no other 
team had practice or a little later in 
the evening; just to have that kind 
of space would be nice,” said Cu¬ 
tright. 

Cutright feels that there are no 
limits to his indoor season, and he 
cannot wait for the outdoor season 
to commence. “Essentially we are 
just trying to get better, there’s a lot 
more technical things we can work 
on for the jumps and throws,” 
said Cutright. “We are just trying 
to make some improvements so 
when we do get warm weather, we 
are not at ground zero like most 
high school teams that do not have 
an indoor track season.” 

“It is like climbing a hill; we 
want to start at the very bottom so 
by the time we reach the top of the 
hill at the end of our outdoor sea¬ 
son, we will be really good,” said 
Cutright. 

According to Cutright, “It’s 
more of a steady build; getting 
better every day and getting better 
every week and making minor ad¬ 
justments along the way.” 
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Dear Grandpa 

By Roy Holm 


Q: Dear Grandpa Holm, ear¬ 
lier last semester I saw a large 
number of Turkey Vultures hov¬ 
ering and circling over Juniata 
College. I am afraid. What does 
this mean? Anonymous 

A: Child, the hearts here at Ju¬ 
niata College are too young and 
innocent of the visions of time. It 
is sad no one told me about this 
earlier, for I am blind, and my 
smell for birds is not as good as it 
used to be, but that hardly matters 
anymore, for the Stone Church 
will toll it’s bells for the last time, 
and the gods will not send speedy 
recovery. 

The snow is here, covering us 
six feet deep. Love is free, and 
the heavens are tired of frown¬ 
ing upon socialized education. 
The environmentalists are try¬ 


ing to clinch C02 from the trees 
so that they will suffocate along 
with all of us. Your music is the 
shrill of the sirens of seduction or 
the wimpy dwelling of your emo¬ 
tional break ups. Bon Iver should 
man up and pick up smoking. Be¬ 
hold for the four beasts will gnaw 
the rot of your liberal educated 
souls; a white, a red, a black and a 
pale squirrel will carry the wrath 
of your grandfathers’ within their 
cheeky jaws. I need to get me a 
slingshot to kill the buggers from 
crapping on my front porch. 
Maybe you could come over and 
help me get rid of them, and may¬ 
be I’ll buy you an ice cream cone. 

Your humble Oracle, 

Grandpa Holm. 

**If you have a question or 
seek advice you may send your 
questions to jcbackpage@gmail. 
com with “Dear Grandpa” in the 
title box. ** 


American Cosmetics (The 
Lists): Poop Jokes 


By Brandon Wolfe 


Question #1: Where does all 
the poop go? Are we standing 
on feces holding chambers that 
slowly disintegrate the ground? 
Is this why quick sand exists? If 
so, then entire poop shipments 
would be sent through pipeline to 
the Amazon, right? 

Fact #1: The Amazon is slow¬ 
ly dying. Ecosystems are falling 
apart. Soon Spider Monkeys will 
starve and Pumas will eat their 
own young. 

Opinion #1: Stop just blam¬ 
ing deforestation. We need to 
look at our own butts. Human 
excrement, some with full com 
kernels, is slowly dissolving the 
world. Imagine one giant brown 
ball, freckled with yellow, eating 
away at our soil. Imagine. 

Fact #2: Sustainability is a 


big issue in the world and across 
college campuses. Many people 
feel as though we need to reuse 
certain substances. Also com is a 
staple of many family meals. 

Opinion #2: We must start 
to extract com kernels from our 
feces. Not only would this cre¬ 
ate massive amounts of “green” 
food, but it would also create jobs 
in a time of economic crisis. This 
also proves that the nutrients and 
energy we receive from com is 
infinite. You could market it to 
the public as environmentally 
friendly and “not that bad” for 
your health. The opportunities 
are endless. 

Question #2: Is this how 
Mountain Dew is made? 

The Answer: Yes. 

Interior Suggestion: Drink 
more Mountain Dew and always 
eat leftover com kernels. 


Opinion 

Line 

By Brandon Wolfe and 
Roy Holm 


“State game lands need to get 
their heads out of their butts and 
let the insect collectors back in 
because we’re the ones who do 
the real studies - not those suits in 
Harrisburg.” 

“Can someone buy me some 
beer because I’m not 21 yet, and I 
wanted to have some beer when I 
party.” 

“Fred Durst is gone!” 

“There are too many ghosts on 
campus. I can’t sleep.” 

“I lost a black Northface Vault 
backpack at my house. I would 
appreciate it if somebody gave it 
back to me.” 

“Where did all the leaves go?” 

“Everyone who keeps criticiz¬ 
ing President Bush should just a 
wait.” 

“People who ride their bikes in 
the snow are putting everyone at 
risk. Please don’t ride your bikes.” 

“Thank you Dr. Keeny for the 
free snacks in your write up lab. 
Actually, thank you Sodexho for 
all the free food.” 

“Can someone tell me what the 
cigar club does? I think I would 
like to start smoking.” 

“If we had about 27 more snow 
days this semester, maybe Juniata 
and I would be even.” 

“Why have one dutch when you 
can have DOUBLE DUTCH!” 

**If you would like to submit 
an opinion please send it to jcback- 
page@gmail.com with “Opinion 
Line” in the title box.** 


i— American Lit.’s accoutrement —i 



Professor Hochberg’s vest: 

“The vest is a good icebreaker. People always ask me ‘how is the 
fishing around here?’ and I have never fished!” 

Q: Why do you wear the vest? 

A: For pockets. 

Q: What do you keep in the vest? 

A: I used to keep cigarettes but I quit smoking. I keep Altoids, a 
flashlight, a notebook, any spare change and a lot of lint. 

Q: When did you start wearing the vest? 

A: About thirty years ago, not the same best but vests in general. 


^JHU/ABS UP. THUMBS 



to the person whose sweetheart’s car caught fire 
outside of Lesher. At least you can say your guy 
has a hot ride. 



to Sodexho for changing the weekend dinner 
hours in Baker. I always enjoyed the privacy of a 
4:30 p.m. Saturday supper. 



to the e-mail spam. It’s a nice sentiment and all, 
but I just don’t need any of that medication. 


Dear Grandma 



By Roy Holm 


Dear Grandma, 

Thank you for the stipend you sent me the other week. College 
is awesome, the professors are cute, the liver sore and the boys 
adore me. 
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Dear Grandpa 

By Brandon Wolfe 

Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

I am currently in a long distance 
relationship. The distance between 
us has started to manifest emo¬ 
tionally. I’m not sure what to do. 
Is it time to break-up and live life 
as it’s in front of me? I’m scared 
that we’ll both end up alone. From 
Anonymous 

Grandfather Wolfe’s Response: 

I have three words for you: 
Dewey Decimal System. If there 
is one thing that expresses the 
meaning of life, it’s a library orga¬ 
nization system. 

Please go to section 100 imme- 
diately-that’s philosophy and psy¬ 
chology. There’s a book there that 
any self-respecting library should 
have called “Give Up, You Are Al¬ 
ways Alone (No One Cares)”. 

Eventually you’ll catch some 
sort of disease. Maybe you’ll even 
have grandchildren who are forced 
to visit you in the hospital inspiring 
a little bit of hope to survive but not 
quite enough. Because you must 
remember: no one cares and love 
does not exist. 

The only meaning we have is the 
Dew (and moonshine). However, I 
must warn you not to believe ev¬ 
erything scholars write. Some of 
them are just out to make a quick 
buck. 

I find that it is best to take a sip 
or two out of a flask, read the ti¬ 
tle of the book, and blindly guess 
what the writer is trying to say 
from there. Then follow that ad¬ 
vice as gospel to your death. 
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How private are our academic records? 

Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act protects grades and progress of students 


By Alicia Anne Dahl 


At the start of every academic 
year, students have the option to 
file a non-disclosure form prohibit¬ 
ing the release of certain personal 
and academic information. Under 
the Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act (FERPA), commonly 
known as The Buckley Amend¬ 
ment, students’ academic records 
are protected by law. 

However, Juniata has the abil¬ 
ity to make public or directory 
information available, such as 
mailing and permanent addresses, 
telephone numbers, email address, 


enrollment status, POE and more. 
Organic chemistry grades, social 
security numbers and health relat¬ 
ed documents remain confidential 
within the institution. 

“I am aware of the FERPA laws, 
but I hope Juniata’s faculty abides 
by the law as to protect their stu¬ 
dents,” said sophomore, Gabriel 
Castro. 

Juniata fulfills the standards set 
by the law by requiring written 
consent from the student to release 
academic documents. According 
to Academic Support Services’ 
policy handbook, which is avail¬ 
able online, “In brief, the Act en¬ 
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Res Life encourages students to live in dorms or college-owned 
off-campus housing, such as Pink, shown here. 

Off-campus housing 

Juniata is residential, expecting 
most students to reside in dorms 


By M. Hill 


Juniata College is a resi¬ 
dential campus. Outside of a 
limited number of exceptions, 
students are expected to live in 
college-owned facilities. The 
deadlines for applying to live 
off-campus are strict and re¬ 
quirements are non-negotiable. 

Some students say they were 
ill informed about deadlines 
and requirements. Others say 
quite the opposite. 

Junior Kristen Penska said 
she did not have trouble getting 
the information needed to live 
off-campus. “Students are well 
informed. Emails have been 
sent out, information has been 
on Juniata’s website, and there 
has also been information in the 
announcements,” said Penska. 

While many upperclass¬ 


men seem to be well informed, 
the same cannot be said about 
some underclassmen. Fresh¬ 
man Megan Burger had no idea 
that she had to be a senior in or¬ 
der to live off-campus. “I went 
out looking for apartments and 
housing, completely unaware 
of Juniata’s requirements. I was 
even in the process of signing 
a lease, until the lease-holder 
asked me for my approval from 
Res-Life, and I said, what is 
that?” said Burger. 

“It’s weird, at Penn State, 
you are not even guaranteed a 
room on campus. Most students 
are basically forced to live off- 
campus since there just aren’t 
enough dorms for eveiyone,” 
said Burger, who has a sister at¬ 
tending PSU. 


► see HOUSING page 3 


titles parents of dependent students 
or eligible students the right to in¬ 
spect and review the student’s edu¬ 
cational records.” 

The FERPA Guide instructs 
faculty and staff of their respon¬ 
sibilities, which states, “DO NOT 
discuss the progress of any student 
with anyone other than the student, 
(including parents) without the 
consent of the student.” 

“I have never mn into a situa¬ 
tion in which these laws would be 
in question, but I do know that Ju¬ 
niata does not send paper copies of 
grades home. This allows students 
to have control over informing 


parents of their own grades,” said 
junior Dessie Schwentner. 

Once students turn 18 years of 
age, they are in complete control 
of their information and grades. 
Parents who are footing the bill 
for college may be offended by 
this restraint of access to academic 
records. 

“If the student is under 18, 
the parents have a right to know 
[grades]. After that, it is up to the 
student, unless the parents are pay¬ 
ing for the majority of tuition,” 
said junior Chase Haven. 

Castro has a different opinion on 
parental notification of a student’s 


academic situation. “If a student is 
failing or on the path towards fail¬ 
ure [parents should have the right 
to be notified],” said Castro. 

Haven openly shares his grades 
with his parents. However, he 
takes this as his responsibility to 
share. “I would expect that if my 
parents were to call my profes¬ 
sors, my grades would not be dis¬ 
closed,” said Haven. 

“My parents have always been a 
part of my academics and college 
is no different. They give me space 
to work and make my own deci- 


► see PRIVACY page 5 


Bailey Oratorical winners “happy” 
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Bailey Oratorical winner and exchange student Vanessa Guerra poses with her trophy. Also pictured 
are the runners-up, seniors Grace Canfield and Sarah Ruggiero. See page 6 for the full story. 


Endowment of accessibility 

Senior class gift committee to renovate campus 


By Erin Turvey 


This year’s senior class gift is 
a program entitled “Access Ju¬ 
niata” and will increase accessibil¬ 
ity on campus. Renovations will 
begin with the replacement of the 
wheelchair lift outside of Ellis 
Hall. 

“We pride ourselves in having 
diversity on campus and we need 
to make sure that that extends to 
everyone,” said senior class presi¬ 
dent and senior class gift commit¬ 
tee member Jordan Yeagley. “It’s 
the first step in making Juniata 
more accessible for all students on 
campus.” 

“This year’s a little different, 


we’re working on accessibility,” 
said senior Debbie Reidy, an in¬ 
tern in the office of Annual Giv¬ 
ing. “Accessibility is vital to the 
students and the community. We 
don’t want students to feel like 
they’re pushed away or not as im¬ 
portant.” 

Senior class vice president and 
member of the senior class gift 
committee Erin Stein agrees these 
improvements are necessary. “The 
biggest thing about the wheel chair 
lift right now is that there isn’t 
enough room inside of it, so with 
some wheel chairs, people can’t 
even get in. And sometimes it 
doesn’t even work,” Stein said. 

Another part of the project will 


add electronic door openers to the 
back doors of Ellis, along with a 
ramp leading from the South park¬ 
ing lot to the basketball court. This 
will allow for easier access to the 
bookstore entrance. 

An additional aspect of the 
project will add handicap parking 
spaces to the South parking lot and 
the lot near the tennis courts. 

Assistant director of student 
activities Kristin Brewer ’09 said, 
“I like that the graduating class of 
2010 is putting their money toward 
a practical gift that will benefit fu¬ 
ture Juniatians, their families and 
the community.” 


► see ENDOWMENT page 3 
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Raystown Beverage: the area’s king of beers 

Comparative analysis settles debate about which establishment offers best prices 



ALISON RIHS/ JUNIATIAN 


After comparing several locations in Huntingdon, it has been determined that Raystown Beverage is the 
cheapest place to buy beer. In addition to the better prices, employees at Raystown take their customer ser¬ 
vice seriously and offer a student-friendly atmosphere. 


By Andrew Steffen 


Juniatians who consume alco¬ 
holic beverages frequently argue 
about where it is cheapest to buy 
beer. Attempting to quash debate 
and anoint one establishment king, 
a comparative trip to four loca¬ 
tions was undertaken. It has been 
decided: Raystown Beverage, lo¬ 
cated across from Giant on Route 
22, is the most cost effective store 
for nearly all beers. 

“My friends and I always argued 
about who has the cheapest beer. 
Somebody needed to figure it out,” 
said senior Matt Wren, who occa¬ 
sionally drinks on weekends and is 
known for his thriftiness. 

In order to pinpoint the best 
place, a list of three college classics 
was assembled and four locations 
were decided. Prices for Natural 
Light, Keystone Light and Bud 
Light were recorded and compared 
after visiting Strickler’s, OIP, Ray¬ 
stown Beverage and Pizza Hut. 
Prices of Light beers of the same 
brand remained consistent despite 
nominal differences like “Ice.” 

Senior Rio Tomlin was surprised 
after hearing the news. “I’m flab¬ 
bergasted. I always heard Strick¬ 
ler’s was cheaper,” said Tomlin. 

Many loyal Strickler’s custom¬ 
ers agreed. OIP and Pizza Hut were 
rarely considered cost efficient to 
most students, including senior 
Andy Hepner, who understands 
the superiority of distributors. “It’s 
clearly a battle between Strickler’s 
and Raystown for beer-selling su¬ 
premacy,” said Hepner. 

Raystown’s prices were equal 
to or lower than Strickler’s across 
the board. A 24 pack of Budweiser 
costs $19.50 at Strickler’s. “Real 
Men of Genius” purchase that 
same case for $19 at Raystown. 

Natural and Keystone offer the 
perfect balance: price (cheap), 
taste (tolerable) and versatility 
(light for the health nut, ice for the 
heavy drinker). Raystown’s domi¬ 
nance remains, offering Keystone 
for five cents cheaper at $12.95. 
Natural costs the same, $12.50 for 


24 beers. 

Both distributors offer cases of 
24 or 30 beers for cheaper prices 
than the pizza shops. A 24 pack of 
Budweiser costs $19.50 at Strick¬ 
ler’s, while a six pack of Bud costs 
$7 at OIP. When purchasing Bud¬ 
weiser in this manner, you are pay¬ 
ing $0.81 per beer at Strickler’s, 
while you pay $1.17 per beer at 
OIP. 

“I don’t buy six packs because 
everyone knows it is cheaper to 
buy the larger case and save what 
you don’t drink,” said Hepner. 

After comparing prices of popu¬ 
lar beers, it is important to think 
about stores’ special offers. No¬ 
body wants to solely drink Natty 
for an entire semester, so the occa¬ 
sional splurge must be considered. 
This splurge is often in the form 
of Miller Lite. At Strickler’s, a 24 
rack of Miller is $18, but at Ray¬ 
stown? Just $16.50. 


Raystown, due to its affiliation, 
offers deals on Genesse beers. 
However, senior Alex Snyder, a 
Raystown employee, explained 
that the distributor has frequent 
sales. “Our deals are based on 
what beers we have in stock and 
what we’re trying to move quickly. 
We get deals based on promotional 
offerings during events like the Su¬ 
per Bowl,” said Snyder. 

Another student employee at 
Raystown, junior Tyler Sasala, 
explains that in addition to lower 
prices, Raystown takes customer 
service seriously and provides a 
student-friendly atmosphere. “We 
get your beer for you and carry 
all cases for women to their cars,” 
said Sasala. 

Managers at both Raystown and 
Strickler’s have no input on prices, 
which are controlled by larger dis¬ 
tributors. Strickler’s manager John 
Hyde said prices are unpredictable 


weekly, but seasonal change is a 
catalyst. 

“Our deals and prices come 
from master distributors we work 
with. Prices rise in the winter and 
go down in the summer because 
we sell more when it’s hot out,” 
said Hyde. 

Price is not the only factor when 
purchasing beer; OIP and Pizza 
Hut provide greater accessibility. 


Raystown and Stricklers close be¬ 
tween 9 or 10 p.m. on weekends, 
but OIP and Pizza Hut remain open 
until 11 p.m. Prices are steeper, but 
still provide options for students 
forced to miss distributors’ hours. 

OIP sells six and 12 packs of 
Budweiser and Keystone, but do 
not sell Natural. An incentive for 
OIP is the 40 oz. They offer five 
types of “40s,” each costing $3.75. 

Pizza Hut lacks variety, selling 
only Bud, Coors, Miller and Mi- 
chelob six packs costing $7. De¬ 
spite the lack of variety, Pizza Hut 
flaunts secrecy for the momma’s 
boy with daddy’s credit card: this 
alcohol purchase appears as a food 
mn on the bank statement. 

Students can expect annual 
fluctuations in alcohol prices. In 
the past year the Consumer Price 
Index, an estimation of goods and 
services purchased in America, fell 
approximately two percent, while 
the price index for beer spiked al¬ 
most five percent, minimally rais¬ 
ing beer prices across the board. 

Although many students are 
blind to this small increase, senior 
Caleb Davis noticed. “A case of 
Natty used to cost $11.50. It’s still 
cheap, but that dollar is usually re¬ 
served for the Sheetz double hot 
dog deal,” said Davis. 

Tomlin feels that for many stu¬ 
dents this research will gamer as 
much respect and attention as any¬ 
thing going on in von Liebig. “I’m 
glad to hear Raystown is the better 
deal. It’s more convenient to get 
there and it’s right across the street 
from the liquor store,” said Tomlin. 


Which establishment do you feel offers the most 

cost effective options when purchasing beer? 

Raystown 
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Campus camping: potential fun, with approval 

Students comply with Residential Life to ensure ' tenting’ is not isolated to Madrigal 


By Alex Shope 


With warm weather approach¬ 
ing, some students are unsure of 
Residential Life’s mles for camp¬ 
ing on campus. Students are gen¬ 
erally allowed to sleep outside as 
long as they notify Public Safety 
and Residential Life first. 

As outside temperatures rise, so 
do dorm room temperatures. Since 
residents are not allowed to mn air 
conditioners, students look to sleep 
outdoors. “It can get so hot. I al¬ 
most think it’s hotter in the dorms 
than it is outside,” said senior 
Ryan Jones. Jones explained that 
campus camping would be a great 
weekend activity. “I would defi¬ 
nitely like to go and sleep outside 
for a night. I like to camp and all; 
I think that could be really cool.” 

However, in the spring of 2009, 
a group of Sunderland residents 
were reprimanded for sleeping 
outside to avoid overheating. “At 


that time it got to the point where 
we were pretty much taking so¬ 
fas and lawn chairs out, having 
cookouts, and we all just decided 
why not just camp out here,” said 
sophomore David Grim, one of 
the campers and 
the president 
of the class of 
2012. “It was on 
a whim. It just 
happened.” 

Tim Launtz, 
director of pub¬ 
lic safety and 
Residential Life, 
explained that 
they did not 
punish the stu¬ 
dents; they were 
only looking out 
for their well-being and safety. “It 
just took everybody by shock and 
that was what the response was 
about. If someone would ask us 
‘could we sleep out as a group on 


this evening,’ we would be inclined 
to say yes,” said Launtz. 

For liability and safety reasons, 
Launtz asks that students notify 
Residential Life prior to camping. 
“Someone could’ve wandered 
into that area; 
you can mn into 
an occasional 
skunk or some¬ 
thing at night; 
they had their 
windows open: 
that can attract 
bugs inside. 
There were a lot 
of factors,” said 
Launtz. 

Grim stated 
that Launtz’s 

points were well 
understood, but that did not stop 
the students from talking amongst 
themselves. “And of course af¬ 
ter that night we started talking 
about it among our friends and 


people didn’t understand why we 
couldn’t stay outside if we didn’t 
want to. So we wrote a petition,” 
said Grim. 

However, Grim regrets the pe¬ 
tition, which is still visible on the 
Arch. “I think it got to the point 
where it was more formal than 
we expected it to be. Looking 
at it now it probably would’ve 
been just as easy to walk over the 
Launtz’s office and talk to him 
about everything the day after. But 
that was another on the whim deci¬ 
sion,” said Grim. 

Aside from recreational activi¬ 
ties, students do have the option 
to sleep outside at times other than 
Madrigal and Habitat for Human¬ 
ity. 

Campus sponsored events have 
had students sleeping outside, such 
as tenting for Madrigal and Habi¬ 
tat for Humanity, so why aren’t 
students allowed to sleep outside 
whenever they would like? 


“With Habitat for Humanity, 
they have the fundraiser where 
they sleep outside in boxes for a 
night. And again we know about 
that and it’s not a problem. Again 
with Madrigal we are aware of 
that,” said Launtz. 

Students should also be aware 
that there are stipulations to take 
into consideration. 

“I think there are concerns; we 
don’t want extension cords mn out 
the windows and other things that 
can endanger students. Steward¬ 
ship is very important. We are en¬ 
trusted with the safety and welfare 
of our students,” said Launtz. 

When asked if the issue was re¬ 
ally worth the trouble of a petition, 
Grim said, “Res Life and everyone 
on campus, they are more than 
willing to help you out if you have 
an issue. All you have to do is go 
and talk to them, and they will al¬ 
most always have a way to help 
you out.” 


a 

I would definitely 
like to go and sleep 
outside for a night. I 
like to camp and all; 
I think that could be 
really cool. 
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On-campus facilities at JC 

Status of commodities, problems and myths explained 


By Libby Morrison 


Juniata College students are 
questioning campus facilities. 
Problems include a nonoperational 
sauna in the Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center, limited gym 
and pool hours and the College’s 
lack of a turf field and indoor track. 

Although complaints over 
weekend gym hours are main¬ 
stream, few students know about 
the previously operational sauna. 
“There’s a sauna in the gym? Awe¬ 
some. When’s it open?” said fresh¬ 
man Alex Dintruff. 

Dintruff, who frequents the 
gym, explained he would take 
advantage of the sauna. However, 
before any current student’s time at 
Juniata, the sauna was shut down 
due to an isolated incident of stu¬ 
dent defecation. 

Strength and Fitness Coordina¬ 
tor Doug Smith explained that the 
sauna played a role in athletic train¬ 
ing. “We used to use it a lot with 
our student-athletes. We would do 
supervised workouts with teams 
in there or static stretching,” said 
Smith. Since there are no plans to 
reopen the sauna, current students 
and athletes will never benefit 
from this type of conditioning. 

Instead of functioning as it was 
intended to, Athletic Director Lar- 
ly Bock stated it is now simply a 


storage closet. “The whole inside 
has been gutted. It’s just used for 
storage now and will never be re¬ 
opened,” said Bock. 

Numerous students are angered 
over this loss. “It pisses me off that 
we have a sauna and we can’t use 
it,” said senior Brittany Everett. 
“Everyone needs to get over what 
happened five years ago. We pay 
40 grand to go here. I think that 
should cover disinfecting a small 
sauna. Someone pooped in the 
sauna at my gym at home. They 
sterilized it and moved on.” 

Another facility facing major 
student scrutiny is the fitness cen¬ 
ter. While there is modem equip¬ 
ment, weekend use of it is limited. 
Weekend hours total eight—10:00 
a.m. until 2:00 p.m. Sat. and 1:00 
until 5:00 p.m. Sun. 

“I think the hours should be 
more flexible,” said junior Lauren 
Perow. “I would go work out both 
Saturday and Sunday, but I have 
other obligations sometimes and 
the times just don’t work out with 
my schedule.” 

Other students also would ap¬ 
preciate extended weekend hours. 
“Em not a frequent gym-goer, 
but it’s always nice to have more 
hours. I like being able to lift af¬ 
ter baseball practice in the morn¬ 
ing and having that option on the 
weekends would be great,” said 


junior Mike McGonigal. 

Despite the desire for more 
hours, many students accept rea¬ 
sons for minimization. “The cost 
no doubt would be very high. Plus, 
no one would want to work all day 
Saturday and Sunday to keep the 
gym open,” said Perow. 

Senior Melissa Gorman dis¬ 
agrees. “Every job on campus pays 
minimum wage. Plus, there are so 
many students always looking for 
jobs. I know so many people who 
would work weekend hours,” said 
Gorman. 

If the gym were to extend week¬ 
end hours to 10 a.m. until 6 p.m., 
students would receive an ad¬ 
ditional seven hours per week in 
workout time. This would also to¬ 
tal an extra $50 per week in student 
wages. 

Smith sees the $50 increase as 
problematic. “It’s about work- 
study. It’s about the money,” said 
Smith. However, Smith helps com¬ 
pensate for the lack of hours by 
coming in extra during the week. 
“Technically we don’t open until 
ten on Tuesday and Thursday, but I 
still come in early those days,” said 
Smith. There are no current plans 
to extend weekend hours. 

The pool, used by the College 
and high school swim teams, in 


► see FACILITIES page 6 
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The old sauna which was located in the gym has been nonoperational 
for a few years since a student defecated in it. It was turned into a stor¬ 
age closet and now has a giant padlock on it. Because of this incident, 
it will probably never be functional again. 


Independent living remains a privilege 


► from HOUSING page 1 


Some may think it absurd to have 
to live on campus as an upperclass¬ 
man, but there are reasons behind 
it. “Juniata is a residential campus 
for a reason, and that reason is that 
there is money involved,” said Tim 
Launtz, Director of Public Safety 
and Residential Life. 

Juniata’s room and board costs 
$2275 per semester, $4550 a year. 
Money lost from students living 
off-campus adds up, especially 
after the loss of income from 
withdrawal students and students 
who study abroad. Simply put, Ju¬ 
niata relies heavily on the money it 
makes from room and board. 

There are three different types 
of residency at Juniata: eight Dor¬ 


mitories, eight college ownedoff- 
campus houses (Pink, Mission, 
Hess apartments, etc) and non¬ 
campus housing. What the Col¬ 
lege is trying to avoid is an excess 
of students living in non-campus 
owned housing. 

While living on non-campus 
owned housing is possible, oppor¬ 
tunities are limited. “The number 
of students allowed to live off- 
campus is just simply unpredict¬ 
able,” said Launtz. “There are just 
too many variables that play a role 
in the deciding factor.” Some of 
these factors include the incom¬ 
ing freshman class size, number 
of students abroad, the number of 
current vacancies and the number 
of seniors wishing to live in non¬ 
campus housing. 


Not only do students have to 
be seniors to live off-campus, but 
permission is only granted to a 
pre-determined number of appli¬ 
cants ranked by GPA. Just because 
you apply does not mean that you 
will get approved. One word of 
advice Res Life wishes to give 
students is to not sign leases until 
you have been approved. Many 
controversies have resulted due to 
students signing leases and not be¬ 
ing granted permission to live off- 
campus. 

There are also exceptions to the 
whole process. Exceptions will be 
granted to PAR students and to tra¬ 
ditional-aged students living with¬ 
in 50 miles of Juniata College who 
reside at the home of their parents 
or appointed legal guardians. Also, 


permission will be granted to stu¬ 
dents who are 23 years of age or 
older, who are married, who are 
raising a child or to students who 
have already been granted permis¬ 
sion to live in non-campus housing 
during previous years. 

This issue surfaces every year. 
But, can this system truly be im¬ 


proved? Res Life clearly lays out 
the deadlines, requirements and 
procedures on how to live off- 
campus. There isn’t much more 
that Res Life can do given that year 
to year the numbers and variables 
are never consistent. “Nothing has 
changed, nothing is new and noth¬ 
ing will change,” said Launtz. 


Do you feel the off-campus housing application 

process is handled correctly? 

Yes! 

1 24% 

What? It is too late 


for me to apply to live 

16% hSt 

off campus? 

Not sure. 

_ J fiO% 

OUT OF 184 RESPONDENTS 



2010 grads plan JC improvements 


► from ENDOWMENT page 1 


Donations and fundraising will 
pay for the gift. “The commit¬ 
tee has a goal of raising $25,000 
with 85% class participation,” said 
Reidy. Participation counts as do¬ 
nating as little as $1.00 to the se¬ 
nior class gift. 

$25,000 will pay for the pro¬ 
posed imporvements. “We are 
ambitious and we have confidence 
in our class that we can exceed that 
and complete the project with no 
problem,” Reidy said. 

A campaign has started in or¬ 
der to spark student interest in 
the cause. “The senior class gift 
campaign is being launched at the 
senior class dinner, where they’ll 
have a video explaining the proj¬ 


ect,” Reidy said. The senior class 
dinner was on Feb. 27. So far, the 
committee has raised $2,200. 

“We’re doing a lot of personal 
interaction, just talking to friends 
and spreading the word about the 
project,” Reidy said, explaining 
the committees’ plans for raising 
the money needed. 

“We’re asking students to do¬ 
nate their matriculation fee to this 
good cause,” Reidy said. “The 
first year matriculation fee is now 
$200, whereas in the past, it has 
been $100,” Reidy said. 

Reaching the goal of 85% class 
participation would consist of 263 
students from the class of 2010. 
Senior Colin Matter said that he 
would not be donating to the senior 
class gift. “It sounds nice and all, 


but I think that if the students are 
going to be donating their money, 
it should benefit the students 
more,” said Matter. 

Some students agree that it is 
not worth contributing to a gift that 
will only affect the minority. How¬ 
ever, many students are excited 
about the effect the improvements 
will have. 

“It was clear to me as early as 
last spring that the senior class of¬ 
ficers had a different idea of what 
a class gift should be,” said Mi¬ 
randa Peruso, assistant director of 
Annual Giving and advisor of the 
senior class gift committee. “They 
wanted to take it a step further and 
look at their fellow peers. It’s been 
exciting to work with their enthusi¬ 
asm,” said Pemso. 


A benefit for students who may 
not share Peruso’s enthusiasm are 
incentives. Incentives are offered 
for donating money, including 
bumper stickers and an invitation 
to an appreciation dinner. The 
frill list of incentives can be found 
at www.juniata.edu/gifts/senior- 
giftlO. 

Despite the initiative and proac¬ 


tive approach members of “Access 
Juniata” are taking, the project will 
not be completed immediately. 
“We have to have contractors 
come in and get on the school’s 
schedule,” Reidy said. The class 
of 2010 is willing to wait to have 
their project completed. “We 
don’t want it done quickly. We 
want it done right,” Reidy said. 


Do you think that adding more handicap accessible 
options on campus is a good senior gift? 


Yes, it is a great idea 

No, they could have come 
up with something better 

Maybe 


I have no opinion U 4% 


18% 


14% 


64% 



OUT OF 184 RESPONDENTS 
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Several Juniata students preparing dishes the Wok Your Way line in Bak¬ 
er. The line has many healthy options that students can add to create a 
meal just for them. 


Get a beach bod in Baker 

Healthy eating prepares students for their swimsuits 


By Bryan Aungst 


In anticipation of spring break, 
many Juniata students are forced 
to rely on Baker for healthy eating. 
Baker does offer an excess of high 
caloric foods, but some students 
are finding ways to maintain a bal¬ 
anced diet. 

Regular buffet dining is per¬ 
ceived as a challenge to healthy 
eating. In a cafeteria flaunting four 
food lines, a desert island and an 
ice cream station, health-conscious 
students are forced to actively in¬ 
vestigate what they will consume 
in premade dishes. 

“I really crave Baker, just for 
the options. You can get a little bit 
here, and a little bit there,” said se¬ 
nior Cassandra Hale. Even though 
Hale lives off-campus, she contin¬ 
ues to eat her meals in Baker. 

Sodexho Chef Travis Crawford, 
who has been working at Juniata 
College for 10 years, said that So¬ 
dexho has certain parameters of 
nutritional balance and healthful¬ 
ness that it sets at biannual meet¬ 
ings. They attempt to provide ac¬ 


curate nutritional information on 
all the premade food. However, 
this information is not consistent¬ 
ly displayed. Crawford explains 
that if Sodexho receives enough 
requests for nutritional informa¬ 
tion on all the food, they would be 
happy to oblige. 

These signs, when made avail¬ 
able to students, should be used 
as a tool by students, but should 
not be solely depended on. This is 
because many things considered 
afterthoughts could actually be 
damaging. 

Hale explains that one of the 
key places to find hidden fat and 
calories is in condiments. Creamy 
dressings, butter and mayonnaise 
can sabotage any meal. Instead, 
Hale uses salsa as a versatile ad¬ 
dition to any meal. Not only does 
it provide a serving of healthy 
vegetables, but it also adds flavor 
without adding calories. Hale uses 
salsa to top salads, lean proteins 
and side dishes. 

Obviously, water is the best 
beverage choice. Senior Shannon 
Pierce recommends limiting the 


consumption of non-water drinks 
to one zero calorie soda per day. If 
water does not cut it, she suggests 
watering down juices to reduce the 
intake of hidden calories or drink¬ 
ing black coffee. 

Hale understands the impact 
regular soda can have on one’s 
diet. “If you drink one Mountain 
Dew a day for a year, you’ll gain 
on average 15 pounds,” said Hale. 

Pierce believes the sandwich 
line is an asset for any healthy eat¬ 
er. “A turkey sandwich on whole 
wheat can be very satisfying,” said 
Pierce. However, make sure to use 
yellow mustard as a condiment. 

The salad bar can also be com¬ 
bined creatively with pre-made 
lines. Grilled chicken from the 
sandwich line can be added to 
salads. Hard-boiled egg, steamed 
vegetables and chickpeas adorned 
with olive oil and vinegar can bal¬ 
ance any salad. 

For vegans and vegetarians, op¬ 
tions can be ordered. Junior Lauren 
Cline often orders veggie burgers. 


► see HEALTHY page 7 


A new tune for campus voices: JuniAcapella 

Two students lead the way for aspiring singers by starting their own a cappella choir 


By Christian Wimer 


“JuniAcapella,” Juniata’s new¬ 
est musical ensemble, is a cho¬ 
ral endeavor started by sopho¬ 
more Liza Ebbets and freshman 
Michel’Le Bennett. The group 
held its first auditions during the 
week of Feb. 15 and is currently 
working to establish a presence on 
campus. 

“After seeing the Chapter Six 
concert here last month, Liza and 
I both got the idea to start our own 
a cappella choir,” said Bennett. 
Chapter Six is an a cappella group 
that was brought to Juniata for a 
Friday Night Live by the Juniata 
Activities Board. A cappella choirs 
perform using only vocals, with no 
instrumental accompaniment. 

“We both took it seriously from 
the very beginning,” says Ebbets, 
“so we and our group of friends 
started listing songs and plans for 
auditions. We decided who would 
be responsible for what, how many 
people to include, everything. We 
also decided on the name.” 

The two plan to put together a 
small vocal group with anywhere 
from 16 to 24 members. “We 
would like to perform live at sport¬ 
ing and community events, as well 
as travel to different schools if pos¬ 
sible,” said Ebbets. 

Ebbets and Bennett have been 
putting together lists of songs that 
they would like the group to per¬ 
form, including some that they 
have arranged themselves. “I have 
arranged music for choirs, orches¬ 
tras, piano and jazz ensembles 
throughout high school,” said Ben¬ 
nett. Ebbets has been singing in 
choirs since 4th grade and is also 
part of Juniata’s concert choir. 

“I think this group is a great 
idea, especially for people who 
missed the auditions for concert 
choir,” said Freshman Jon Snyder. 
“I was in choirs throughout high 
school and it sounds like this will 
be a good alternative group for 


more serious singers. 

“This is exactly the kind of thing 
that the music curriculum seeks 
to enable students to do, and I am 
thrilled for them,” said Concert 
Choir Director Russ Shelley, who 
has been directing Juniata’s con¬ 
cert choir for 21 years. “It will 
only enhance their skills as vocal¬ 
ists. The biggest obstacle I think 
they will face is scheduling.” 

Obstacles aside, the group is 
gaining popularity with those who 
are dedicated. “We are willing to 
put in the time and effort to make 
this work. It will be a slow process 
for sure, but we’re in it for the long 
run,” said freshman Corby Hess, 
one of the founding members of 
JuniAcappella. “I’m not really sure 
what to expect this semester, but it 
will be a chance for us to get ex¬ 
perience. By next year though, we 
hope to be performing publicly and 
practicing regularly,” Hess said. 

Although they hope to elicit stu¬ 
dent enthusiasm, JuniAcappella 


will not be an RSO-sponsored 
group. “We figured it would make 
more sense to start it out as a small, 
independent project. The six of us 
on the judging panel are veiy selec¬ 
tive and we did not want to attract 
too many students to audition so as 
to simplify the process. We would 
like the group to be dedicated and 
professional,” said Ebbets. 

This is not the first time an a cap¬ 
pella group has been assembled. 
“The last time students formed 
an a cappella group, led by Shane 
Furman in the early 2000s, it was 
fantastic. They became official 
representatives of the College and 
sang at many other schools. They 
performed the national anthem at 
most of our sporting events, put on 
benefit shows and sang for alumni 
events. There were 12 of them at 
the most and they were all guys,” 
said Shelley. 

“The best advice I can give to 
JuniAcapella is to choose their 
repertoire carefully,” said Shelley. 


“They need to find pieces of music 
that fit their group vocally and sty¬ 
listically, and that have audience 
appeal. If they can make this work, 
I think they’ll be successful.” 

As of now, they plan to hold 
practices in Swigart Hall, with 
freshman Shelby Connor con¬ 
ducting. According to Bennett, 
however, Connor is leaving after 
this semester. “Whether or not this 


year is successful, we already plan 
to continue the group and hold new 
auditions at the beginning of next 
semester,” she said. 

Hess is excited about the group 
and determined to help establish 
something that remains after he is 
gone. “My personal goal is just to 
see it through so that by the time 
I graduate I leave behind a solid 
group of singers,” said Hess. 


Would you attend a JuniAccapella concert? 



Yes 

No 

Maybe 

What is 
JuniAccapella? 


129% 


J 24% 


: 38% 


9% 


OUT OF 184 RESPONDENTS 
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Living where you work: RD’s at JC 

Resident hall authorities ensure safety and security for students 


Scores remain 
confidential 

► from PRIVACY page 1 
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Matt Lovell, the Residence Director of East, goes on rounds on a Satur¬ 
day night. He is also the Assistant Director of Residential Life. 


By Crystal Bittinger 


Residence Directors at Juniata 
live where they work, in the col¬ 
lege’s dorms. The job of an RD 
is 24 hours during the week and 
several weekends per year. RDs 
essentially have two jobs: their day 
job, which can include attending 
graduate school or working in an¬ 
other position at the College along 
with a variety of responsibilities 
working in the dorms entails. 

The life of a Residence Director 
can be both stressful and reward¬ 
ing. They work at their current jobs 
during the day, then return to the 
dorms in the evenings. 

Resident Director in East and 
Assistant Director of Residential 
Life Matt Lovell takes his role and 
responsibilities as an authority on 
campus very seriously. “As an RD, 
the main responsibility is to pro¬ 
vide students with a clean and safe 
living environment,” said Lovell. 

RDs hold many responsibilities. 
Student safety is their primary con¬ 
cern, which includes dealing with 
issues such as ice around the build¬ 
ings, broken glass and other health 
and safety concerns. They also are 
responsible for problems between 
roommates. RDs also create pro¬ 
grams for their dorms to encourage 
student interactions. 

However, many students do not 
know what an RD’s job entails. “I 
guess our RD is doing a good job. 
South hasn’t burned down yet or 
anything,” said sophomore Kelly 
Yingling. 

Students have more interaction 
with the Resident Assistants than 
the RDs. RAs are student assis¬ 
tants to RDs assigned to a specific 
floor in each dormitory. “We know 
more about the RAs than our RD,” 
said Yingling. 

“We supervise the RAs and 
we’re supervised by Res Life,” 
said Keith Blankenship, RD of 
Tussey and Terrace and the inter¬ 
national services coordinator. 

RDs have different hours than 
other members of faculty on cam¬ 


pus. Since they live and work at 
their jobs, their schedules are more 
flexible. An RD is available to his 
or her students 24 hours a day, but 
they rotate duty on weekends. 

“We’re responsible for the 
buildings we’re in charge of. 
We’re available all the time to our 
residents if they need to talk,” said 
Blankenship. 

One RD goes from building to 
building on the weekends to check 
that all the students are safe. Each 
RD has weekend duty about twice 
during a semester. 

On weekends, many students 
enjoy getting together and having 
fun. This tun sometimes leads to 
problems including noise, so RDs 
are expected to monitor these ac¬ 
tivities and enforce quiet hours. 


Quiet hours, set times when stu¬ 
dents are expected to silence any 
noise audible to other rooms or 
outside, begin at 11 p.m. on week- 
nights and 2 a.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. 

Lovell, along with the other RDs 
around campus, can frequently be 
seen monitoring and enforcing 
these rules, especially on week¬ 
ends when they are on duty. “We 
have to do rounds and visit each 
building. I try to visit each build¬ 
ing twice when I’m on duty. We 
end duty after quiet hours,” said 
Lovell. 

However, RDs are on duty all 
night. So, if a problem were to arise 
after quiet hours, they are required 
to respond. This can cause sleep¬ 
less nights for RDs, but Lovell 



does not mind tending to concerns 
after 2 a.m. “There aren’t a lot of 
issues. Nothing I couldn’t handle 
personally,” said Lovell. 

With nine RDs total and seven 
on-campus, the weekend rotation 
allows RDs to have time to enjoy 
leisure activities and have a break 
from campus. 

Another part of an RD’s job 
is helping out with other student 
activities, such as working as se¬ 
curity at events on campus. They 
also select the RAs for the next 
year, attend weekly student affairs 
meetings and meet with RAs on a 
weekly basis. 

RDs sign a one-year contract, 
running from August 1 to May 31. 
They do not go through a second 
interview process, but can choose 
to renew their contracts at the end 
of each year. Blankenship has been 
an RD the longest out of Juniata’s 
current RDs. “I’ve been here for 
three and a half years,” said Blan¬ 
kenship. 

Working and living on a col¬ 
lege campus might be stressful at 
times, but the RDs enjoy working 
with the students. “It’s a pretty re¬ 
warding way to spend your week,” 
Blankenship said. 


sions regarding my education,” 
said Castro. “In return I enjoy 
openly sharing my grades with 
them as an example of who I am 
becoming for myself.” 

Many students agree. “My 
parents trust that I am achieving 
at a satisfactory level, so they 
typically do not inquire about 
my academics. I do, however, 
frequently inform them of my 
grades because I know they 
do value my success,” said 
Schwentner. 

The policy handbook also 
states, educational records with¬ 
out the consent of students to 
other school officials within the 
institution for legitimate edu¬ 
cational interest is permitted. 
Access to student schedules is 
restricted to college employees 
only. 

Student records may be re¬ 
leased by the College to appro¬ 
priate state and Federal agencies 
that are entitled to have access 
to College records, financial aid 
services and in compliance with 
judicial order or subpoenas. 
Within Juniata, the Registrar, 
the Director of Career Services, 
the Dean of Student, the Direc¬ 
tor of Student Financial Plan¬ 
ning and the Controller main¬ 
tain records. 

Schwentner is studying edu¬ 
cation and she believes that 
parents of pre-K through 12th 
grade students should have a 
right to know about their child’s 
progress. 

“The Education department 
at Juniata stresses the impor¬ 
tance of family involvement 
in the classroom. So, parents 
should be informed of positive 
developments, as well as diffi¬ 
culties a child may be having,” 
said Schwentner. “Higher edu¬ 
cation is a bit different, though. 
It places significantly greater 
amounts of responsibility on in¬ 
dividual students to care about 
and strive for their own educa¬ 
tion.” 


Snow plowed efficiently 

No classes due to borough emergency, not staff 


By Scott Andrews 


Many students are questioning 
how Juniata budgets its money 
after hearing rumors about the fi¬ 
nancial effect of removing large 
amounts of snow in February. Al¬ 
most three feet of snow fell Wed. 
Feb. 10 and Thurs. Feb. 11, which 
obviously increased removal costs, 
but overall minimally affected ex¬ 
penses. 

Robert Yelnosky, vice president 
of finance and operations, deals 
with the yearly snow removal bud¬ 
get. “The snow won’t be a finan¬ 
cial burden because the budget is 
pretty flexible. It works from the 
bottom up so that facilities can 
request how much they think they 
will need,” said Yelnosky. 

While the storm did not drasti¬ 
cally affect the budget, Yelnosky 
pointed out that additional storms 
could be problematic. “Our people 
worked a lot of hours, accumulat¬ 
ing a lot of overtime,” said Yel¬ 


nosky. 

Grounds Supervisor Jeffrey 
Meadows oversees the snow re¬ 
moval operation. He attributed 
most of the overtime wages to the 
delayed plowing of all the parking 
lots. 

A number of students expressed 
concern when they did not see 
anyone plowing the snow during 
the storm. Students also claimed to 
see employees stop in the middle 
of work. Meadows says these deci¬ 
sions were made for a reason. 

Although the additional materi¬ 
als and overtime cut into the bud¬ 
get, Meadows was able to limit 
spending in a big way. “We wait¬ 
ed to do a lot of the plowing and 
spreading of ice melt until most of 
the storm had passed,” said Mead¬ 
ows. Instead of plowing multiple 
times during the storm, the facili¬ 
ties plowed only a few times, get¬ 
ting most of the snow cleared after 
the storm had ended. 

“The facilities did a really good 


job keeping the walks clear,” said 
senior Alex Snyder, “so I was 
surprised when classes were can¬ 
celled.” 

All classes were cancelled the 
two days of the storm. All current 
students experienced their first 
ever “snow days,” something stu¬ 
dents who graduated in ’09 were 
never able to make part of their 
experience at Juniata. 

Snyder was excited because he 
had never seen the school close 
due to snow. “I heard there hasn’t 
been a day of class cancelled for 
eight or so years. It was pretty cra¬ 
zy,” said Snyder. 

In fact, the two days of cancelled 
classes mark a very rare occur¬ 
rence at Juniata. “Class has only 
been cancelled two or three times 
in 130 years prior to this year,” said 
Yelnosky. 

Classes were cancelled due to 
the Borough of Huntingdon de- 


► see SNOW page 7 
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The Juniata campus was blanketed under several feet of snow as a re¬ 
sult of two large snowstorms that occurred within the same week. 
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Guerra secures top 
distinction at Bailey 

First international student to win 


By David Hatem 


International exchange student, 
senior Vanessa Guerra, placed 
first in Juniata’s most prestigious 
contest, the Bailey Oratorical 
speech competition. The final 
round of the competition took 
place on March 2 in the Suzanne 
Von Liebig Theatre. While Guer¬ 
ra took home first place and the 
$1000 prize, senior Sarah Rug¬ 
giero earned second place and a 
$500 prize and senior Grace Can- 
field finished third, receiving a 
$300 prize. 

“I had no idea that I would 
win,” said Guerra, “I’m just 
happy that they enjoyed my mes¬ 
sage.” 

This year’s theme for the 
competition was “The Pursuit of 
Happiness.” Guerra’s speech dis¬ 
pelled “the three myths of happi¬ 
ness.” 

The seven finalists were com¬ 
prised of seniors Guerra, Rug¬ 
giero, Canfield, Marci Cham¬ 
berlain and juniors Bennett Rea, 
Callandra McCool and Anne 
Staudenmaier. This year’s pre¬ 
liminary round flaunted the most 
applicants in Bailey history, with 
34. 

The finalist agreed the topic 
presented challenges. “The topic 
of the pursuit of happiness looks 
so easy, but when I started I just 
went in a circle,” said Guerra. 

Guerra feels that her speech 
held an important message. 
“The conclusion was the most 
rewarding part of my speech; it 
talks about just enjoying the little 
things in life,” said Guerra. “It is 
our responsibility to change the 
world.” 

Guerra emphasized that win¬ 
ning the competition would not 
be the most satisfying part of 
this experience before the judges 
proclaimed her victory. “If I won 
I’d be happy, but the best satisfac¬ 
tion is from people enjoying my 
speech,” said Guerra. 

Although Vanessa was unsure 
of her result, the judges were 
unanimous in her selection. “Her 
passion really came through. She 
affected and touched the audi¬ 
ence,” said judge Angie Thomp¬ 
son. 

Judge Greg Anderson agreed. 


“Vanessa was amazingly clear; 
the language barrier didn’t mat¬ 
ter,” said Anderson. “It’s im¬ 
pressive for anyone to reach this 
level.” 

Chamberlain explained that al¬ 
though the finalists faced a gruel¬ 
ing week leading up to the com¬ 
petition. 

“The most demanding part of 
the contest for me was finding 
time while also performing in 
‘Big Love’,” said Chamberlain. 
“It was rewarding being up there 
and it seemed like the audience 
enjoyed my speech. I just wanted 
to give them something to think 
about. I love writing and speak¬ 
ing,” said Chamberlain. 

Students agreed that this year’s 
topic lent itself to interesting 
speeches. “I enjoyed the diverse 
selection of speeches. I wasn’t 
expecting anything about Bud¬ 
dhism or mindfulness; there was 
a lot of good perspective in this 
year’s speeches,” said junior Lau¬ 
ren Cline. “Last year’s topic was 
different, but this year’s speeches 
had a lot more passion.” 

Junior Erik Dulick agreed that 
this year’s speeches had much to 
offer. “There were seven veiy dif¬ 
ferent approaches; each speech 
brought a different perspective,” 
said Dulick. 

Communication Professor 
Grace Fala agreed that the topic 
reverberated with the student 
body this year. “The topic was 
especially relatable this year. 
It resonated with the students, 
causing more interest, and more 
investment in the art of speech 
making,” said Fala. 

Provost and Executive Vice 
President for Student Devel¬ 
opment James Lakso agreed. 
“Overall, Juniata students take 
it very seriously, are well pre¬ 
pared, and well trained. I’m im¬ 
pressed with how seriously stu¬ 
dents take this competition,” said 
Lakso. 

Professors and advisors have 
words of advice for future contes¬ 
tants. “Dare to be different. Com¬ 
petitors want to make the speech 
tmly relate to the audience,” said 
Fala. “It’s important to communi¬ 
cate so that the audience wants to 
retell the moral of the speeches,” 
said Fala. 


Sauna closed for good 


► from FACILITIES page 3 

addition to students and faculty 
lacks consistency in hours. The 
hours can only be found by calling 
the swim hotline at 814-641-3509. 
It is open 12:30-1:30 p.m. Mon. 
through Fri., 7:00-9:00 p.m. Mon., 
Wed. and Fri., 7:00-9:30 p.m. 
Tues. and Thurs. and 2:00-4:00 
p.m. Sat. and Sun. 

“If there were more hours and I 
knew when they were, I would use 
the pool, especially on the week¬ 
ends. People have more time on 
the weekends,” said junior Kristin 
Noetzel. 

Other needed athletic facili¬ 
ties directly impact certain teams 
on campus. Most members of the 
track and field team and women’s 
field hockey team are currently 
dissatisfied with Juniata’s facili¬ 
ties. 

The College currently has 45 
student athletes competing in in¬ 
door track. However, there is no 
indoor track on campus or nearby. 

“It’s hard to do some of the 
workouts we’d like to do. You can 
only be so creative,” said Head 
Track and Field Coach Jon Cu- 
tright. The track and field athletes 


train outside despite weather con¬ 
ditions, limiting how far athletes 
can push themselves. “You’re not 
going to have a runner turning over 
100 percent in thirty-two degree 
weather,” said Cutright. 

“Having an indoor track would 
be really nice, especially when it 
hits 30 degrees and you’re run¬ 
ning sprints, hills or throwing 
heavy metal objects into snow,” 
said sophomore thrower Kaitlyn 
Shultz. Despite the limitations this 
causes, the reality of an indoor 
track is unlikely due to a lack of 


finances. 

The women’s field hockey team 
would also benefit from new ath¬ 
letic facilities. They currently have 
a grass field, atypical compared to 
most of their competition. 

“We want more home games, 
but we won’t get them without turf 
because teams won’t travel to play 
on a grass field,” said sophomore 
Kim Amrod. “It’s also important 
so we can practice for Landmarks 
and the NCAA tournament, be¬ 
cause they’re all on turf.” 

Despite the constraints the lack 
of these resources are putting on 
each team, the reality of either up¬ 
grade in the near future is improb¬ 
able. 


How would you rate your overall satisfaction with 
the facilities (gym, pool, etc.) Juniata offers? 


Very satisfied 
Satisfied 

Neutral 

Unsatisfied 
Very unsatisfied 


6 % 


42% 


138% 


10 % 


14 % 



OUT OF 184 RESPONDENTS 



Career day 


ALISON RIHS / JUNIATIAN 

At Career Day on Feb. 26, sophomores Kayte Gundersen, Amanda Schlosberg and Nora Davidson 
talk to a representative from the Department of Conservation and Natural Resources. Only half of the 
expected employers showed up due to the weather. 


Roving Reporter: 

What is the most exciting thing you are doing for Spring Break? 



“Shoot clay 
pigeons.” 



“Hopefully “Going to Brazil.” 

watching a shark 
attack in Florida.” 
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“Stock up on 
arms for the 
Zombie 
Apocalypse.” 
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Library showcases Pennsylvania’s past 

Juniata community can view display of rare books in Beeghly’s treasure room 



JENNIFER ASHCRAFT/JUNIATIAN 


In the Treasure Room on the second floor of the library there is collec¬ 
tion of Martyrdom books. The martyrdom books are about the condition, 
sufferings, or death of a martyr. This book is the first German version of 
the Anabaptist martyr’s chronicles, published in 1748. 


By Alex Olthoff 


Beeghly Library is currently 
featuring rare books of German- 
American Ancestry. Members of 
the Juniata community can see 
seven books up to 350 years old in 
the library’s treasure room. 

Martyrologies make up a small 
but substantial portion of the col¬ 
lection. Martyrologies are texts of 
Dutch, German and American ori¬ 
gins. The authors of the texts were 
members of prominent protestant 
groups. Some of the texts, includ¬ 
ing the first edition (1660) Martyrs 
Mirror, actually crossed the Atlan¬ 


Are you aware of the 
display in the treasure 
room in the library? 



T3 


OUT OF 184 RESPONDENTS 


tic on a boat. 

John Mumford, Library Direc¬ 
tor of Beeghly Library, is excited 
about the display. “Juniata has a 
large collection of rare books,” 
said Mumford. “Crossing the At¬ 
lantic is precarious for a book.” 

Many students interested in 
checking out the books have two 
questions: Where is the treasure 
room and when can I see it? 

Most students at the College 
share the assumption of the trea¬ 
sure room’s location with Sopho¬ 
more Kari Larson. “It’s on the 
second floor near the provost’s of¬ 
fice,” said Larson. 

Close, but the treasure room 
is located on the second floor of 
Beeghly in the center of the floor. 
Also, most students assume it stays 
open during the same hours as the 
library, but the treasure room is 
open until 5pm daily. 

What’s inside the treasure room? 
Contrary to its name, there is no 
treasure, at least no gold or silver. 
However, many of the rare books 
currently on display could count 
as treasure. “The Martyr’s Mirror 
is extremely valuable,” said Mum¬ 
ford. After two hundred years, the 
first edition Dutch work is one of 
the last of its kind. 

Students might ask why they 
should care. With classes, clubs 
and other activities, what is valu¬ 
able about a few old books? 

One reason for going is the va¬ 
riety of books that can be found. 


Students will mainly see marty¬ 
rologies. These lengthy books are 
records of Christian martyrs and 
saints after the New Testament. 
They are filled with vivid illustra¬ 
tions along with detailed and oc¬ 
casionally violent stories. To early 
American settlers, these would 
have made for exciting and poi¬ 
gnant storybooks. 

Students can also find the Sauer 
bible on display. Sauer was an ear¬ 
ly German settler. Today, the Sauer 
Family name is associated with 
businesses across Pennsylvania. 

Juniata has well over 1,000 rare 
books in its collection. Most of 
those books belonged to William 
Emmert Swigart. The name Swi- 
gart should be familiar to students 
who have classes in Swigart Music 
Hall. 

Another important contributor 
to Juniata’s book collection was 
Abraham Harley Cassel. Cassel 
lived from 1820-1908. In his life¬ 
time, he accumulated 50,000 19th 
century American texts. Juniata 
currently holds roughly 2/3 of that 
collection. It is no surprise then 
that Juniata’s book collection is 
ranked among the top six German- 
American research repositories. 

Despite all the history this ex¬ 
hibit has to offer, one might still 
question its importance. Assistant 
Professor of History Alison Fletch¬ 
er said, “History is intimately con¬ 
nected to the past. The past shapes 
the present.” If Fletcher’s asser¬ 


tion is true, then these texts helped 
shape the history of Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps they helped shaped the 
history of Juniata. 

For those with little interest in 
history, the exhibit offers another 
attraction. Freiheits=Brief fiber 
die Hollandische Auflage is a legal 
copyright document for the first 


edition Martyr’s Mirror. Juniatians 
interested in copyright law of to¬ 
day can see an early example of its 
legal process. 

Juniata Community members 
have until the end of the semester 
to view the treasure. They can also 
find it online through the library’s 
special collection page. 


Students enjoy days off 


► from SNOW page 5 


daring a state of emergency. 
Since Huntingdon roads could 
only be used in case of an emer¬ 
gency, people could not drive to 
campus. This ensured that despite 
facilities making the pathways 
acceptable on campus, the major¬ 
ity of professors who rely on the 
roadways to make it to campus 
would be unable drive. 

“The facilities were good to go 
for classes,” said Meadows. “But, 
students and faculty that had to 
drive in would have had a rough 
time.” 

When there is no state of 
emergency announced, facili¬ 


ties are looked at for input on the 
decision to have school or not. 
“The Facilities let us know if they 
think the campus is safe enough 
for students and professors and 
we make our decision based off 
of their suggestion,” said Yel- 
nosky. 

Even so, students appreci¬ 
ated the cancellations. “We went 
sledding Wednesday night and 
played a lot of video games on 
Thursday,” said freshman Ryan 
Kane. 

While others used it as a day to 
complete academic work, some 
used it differently. “I mainly 
caught up on my sleep,” said 
sophomore James Rixey. 


How much do you think 
Juniata paid to have the 
snow removed? 
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Easy ways to cut calories 


► from HEALTHY page 4 

“The Sodexho people are really 
helpful. They actually know me 
on a first name basis,” said Cline. 

Hale, Pierce and Cline all warn 
students about the pasta and pizza 
in Baker, both of which contain 
high fat and calories. 

Pizza is high in carbohydrates 
and calories. A healthier alterna¬ 
tive is to “build” an English muffin 
pizza with sauce and veggies. Add¬ 
ing cheese adds calories, so do so 
with caution. 

Cereal always seems to be a 
sensible option. But watch out for 
sugary cereals, even granola. “The 
granola in there is very high in 


sugar. If you mix it with the yo¬ 
gurt, you could be looking at up to 
something like 2200 calories,” said 
junior Lauren Cline. 

Those looking for something 
sweet after their meal should avoid 
ice cream and other baked desserts. 
Stick with applesauce or apple but¬ 
ter. Even putting a little peanut but¬ 
ter on a banana may be enough to 
satisfy that sweet tooth. 

Ultimately, cutting back in 
Baker comes down to individual 
discipline and awareness of what 
is consumed. Some advice from 
Pierce is that, if possible, students 
really looking to cut back should 
buy their own groceries. Others, 
like Hale, believe that to be unnec¬ 
essary. “I feel like if they want to 
be healthier, people just have to be 
creative,” said Hale. 


If you were trying to 
lose weight, would you 
eat in Baker? 
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Making the most of the college experience 


EDITORIAL 

As students at Juniata, we’re 
told that our experience is unique 
and different. In this small, safe 
environment, students feel impor¬ 
tant. However, life in this sheltered 
Juniata bubble consists of some 
backward policies and an inconsis¬ 
tent set of rules. 

The administration reiterates to 
us time and again that the “indi¬ 
vidualized, student-based” policies 
are in place for our benefit, but are 
a student’s needs really the main 
priority? 

By this time in our lives, we’ve 
reached, and passed, life mile¬ 
stones. We can operate a motor 
vehicle, consume alcohol, vote for 
our country’s president. 

Yes, the College is financially 
suffering, but so is everyone else. 
We’re financially strapped when 
it comes to paying for a College 
that has a sticker price of 40 grand. 
Add in the current budget freeze 
and it seems little help is available 
to come here. We understand Ju¬ 


niata’s endowment is small and the 
majority of the College’s funding 
comes from students’ tuition and 
room fees, but the culmination of 
all these factors is simply capping 
the amount of student opportuni¬ 
ties. 

One of those 
opportunities 
students are 
missing out on 
is non-campus 
housing. As a 
cheaper alterna¬ 
tive to dorm- 
life, students see 
off-campus liv¬ 
ing as a reward 
for completing 
a third of their 
Juniata careers 
and a way to 
continue learn¬ 
ing how to live 
independently. Students leam how 
to interact with landlords, pay rent 
and bills and allot money for gro¬ 
cery shopping. The opportunities 
for growth that students embrace 
when living off-campus are valu¬ 


able. Yet, the College is focused on 
filling dorms rather than graduat¬ 
ing students who are fully prepared 
for the real world. 

If the current economy is forcing 
our private College to cut back on 
spending, aren’t 
our middle class 
families already 
trying to do the 
same? Depend¬ 
ing where stu¬ 
dents call home, 
off-campus liv¬ 
ing can be thou¬ 
sands of dollars 
cheaper than 
living in a dorm. 
If the College 
is struggling to 
make ends meet 
and is therefore 
relying on stu¬ 
dents to climb 
out of debt, they are surely mis¬ 
taken. Without students willing to 
pay to come here, there won’t be a 
Juniata. The upcoming freshman 
class proves that our tuition is turn¬ 
ing prospective students away. 


The housing policy, which ap¬ 
parently changes yearly, currently 
allows few permissible students to 
live off-campus. During the ’08- 
’09 school year, nearly anyone 
could live off-campus. This year, 
there is a mix of juniors and se¬ 
niors renting homes. 

Combined with the life skills 
students are missing out on by 
being confined to campus, some 
students are questioning the au¬ 
thenticity of the application pro¬ 
cess. If the policy is so inconsistent 
and students never know what to 
expect, can you blame students for 
signing leases before they receive 
permission? 

Many are willing to voice their 
dissatisfaction with how this year’s 
process was handled. 

Controversy over the process 
began Jan. 19 with an email from 
Residential Life, explaining off- 
campus housing requirements 
and how to apply for permission. 
Applications were only accepted 
between Feb. 3 and Feb. 10. This 
email was the sole notification stu¬ 
dents received. 


« 

If the current econ¬ 
omy is forcing our 
private College to cut 
back on spending 
aren’t our middle 
class families al¬ 
ready trying to do the 
same? 

?? 


tips for Juniata 


Zombie 


By Alex Loughran 


Here at Juniata we are relatively 
safe. We do not have many natu¬ 
ral disasters, no tornadoes and no 
earthquakes. Maybe a blizzard will 
come once in a while, but nothing 
major. Crime isn’t even much of 
an issue. However, there is one 
disaster that every student needs 
to be prepared for: The Zombie 
Apocalypse. 

Laugh all you want, but 
I’m dead serious. With micro¬ 
biology, nanotechnology and all 
kinds of other -ologies that sound 
scary out there, it’s just a matter of 
time until the Zombies begin their 
march down Moore Street. Only 
one question remains: are you pre¬ 
pared? Read this and you will be. 

Where to go: 

First things first: during a zom¬ 
bie attack, you must figure out 
where to make your stronghold. 
On a college campus, there are a 
lot of places to hide, but not all of 
them are a good idea. 

DO: Go to East. East is built 
like a prison. Each tower has one 


entrance and only a few windows. 
While this does make it a sad place 
to live, it’s an awesome place to 
barricade for a zombie attack. The 
only drawback is the fact that the 
zombie virus probably came off 
308’s disgusting floor. 

DON’T: Stay away from the 
VLB Temple to Science and Wal- 
Mart. VLB is far too big and is 
prone to be filled with the undead 
(science majors pull enough all 
nighters to pretty much be consid¬ 
ered zombies anyway). Wal-Mart 
is a great place to go: food, guns, 
clothing; everything you need 
to survive. However, everyone 
knows this and EVERYONE will 
go there. Don’t come crying to me 
when Billy Bob Redneck waltzes 
in with a fresh zombie bite he 
hasn’t noticed yet. 

How to live: 

As you cower in your safe house, 
you are going to find that you are 
coming up with a lot of questions: 
How long do I stay? Should I let 
more people in my safe house? Do 
I stockpile or forage? Why haven’t 
I fallen in love with a gorgeous 
girl, like in 28 days later... Zom- 


bieland... or every zombie movie 
ever made? 

DO: Stay put at first. Stockpile 
food during the initial riots and 
keep your door locked 24/7. 

DON’T: Move around. Yeah, 
I know that you want to go after 
your girlfriend or wife or cute sec¬ 
retary that your wife doesn’t trust, 
but know this: you will die. 

DON’T: Get comfortable as 
the riots, looting and wholesale 
slaughter of the human race dies 
down [PUN INTENDED,] you 
need to start moving around. One 
mistake while in a bunker is not 
barricading the door properly, 
which will lead to death. 

DO: Stay mobile, well fed and 
gather a crew. Once the panic is 
over it’s time to begin scavenging 
and building a solid crew. This is a 
great way to meet women as well. 
If zombie movies have taught me 
anything, it’s that only tough dudes 
and hot chicks survives (sorry 
ugly people). Oh, and steer clear 
of large towns and cities like State 
College or Pittsburgh. 

Weapons: 

In this time of panic and canni¬ 


balism, you will definitely need a 
weapon. If you are a pacifist and 
don’t want to use a weapon, then 
you’re screwed and might as well 
hy crowd surfing on the zombie 
hordes. 

DO: Use short, easily reloadable 
guns. Your gun should have a huge 
clip and be able to be used at all 
ranges. This isn’t Modem Warfare 
or Counter-Strike, camping with a 
sniper rifle won’t work. Your head 
needs to be on a swivel, not glued 
to a scope. Try looking in Wal- 
Mart or the security office. 

DON’T: Use a freaking chain¬ 
saw. They are big, slow, loud and 
they mn out of gas quickly. Hint 
for the uneducated: loud things at¬ 
tract zombies. If the horde of zom¬ 
bies you attract with your stupid 
chainsaw don’t kill you, the other 
survivors will; namely, me. 

DO: Grab a melee weapon. 
Guns mn out of ammo, axes don’t. 
So pretend those zombies are a 
dead horse and reiterate your point 
again and again. 

Staying alive during the Zombie 
Apocalypse is easy. Find a safe, 
easily defendable place to settle 
during the initial panic. Wait for 
the fat, slow and stupid to get in¬ 
fected and then killed by other sur¬ 
vivors. Once the masses are dead, 
head out on the road. 


Editorial cartoon 



The dangers of Quick-Snow... 


^JHU/V\BS UP. THUMBS D 


to “the rising concerns over identity theft.” I have 
enough trouble remembering my own number. I 
just want to each lunch. 

to Chatroulette. I haven’t dodged this many balls 
since high school. 

to the Samsung phone that withstood three weeks 
of treacherous weather. It saved me from joining 
another Facebook group. 





Unfortunately, the email was 
sent on the second day of this se¬ 
mester during drop-add. Although 
the email was marked “high- 
importance,” complete with a red 
exclamation point, many students 
missed the email. Perhaps it was 
because the email read “room 
draw” in it’s subject line. 

Numerous students missed the 
deadline and were told there was 
no chance for permission; the 
deadlines were set for a reason. 
However, it is safe to not only 
assume, but conclude, that some 
students who missed the deadline 
have since gained permission. 
How does the administration de¬ 
cide who has a more valid reason 
than who? 

As is it currently stands, there is 
a waiting list for those attempting 
to live off-campus. As students at¬ 
tending a prestigious College, we 
can only hope that the adminis¬ 
tration will value our progression 
into adulthood; that they will deem 
the skills off-campus living offers 
necessary to our evolution into 
alumni. 
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Ask the Administration 


“What happens and what are 
the ramifications when you are 
written up on campus? ” 

This is a great question in which 
all Juniata students should be inter¬ 
ested. The first and easy response 
would be to say that everyone 
should be familiar with the student 
handbook, The Pathfinder,’ which 
can be found online at http://www. 
juniata.edu/services/pathfinder/ 
index.html. Detailed explanations 
of campus policies and procedures 
are found there. 

Typically a first-time ‘minor’ 
offense would result in an ad¬ 
ministrative hearing between the 
student(s) and a hearing officer 
- one of the RDs, the Director of 
Residential Life or a Dean. This is 
called an ‘Administrative Hearing’ 
and, if the student if found to be 
responsible for the infraction, the 
disposition could include things 
like an official warning, referral to 
the Responsible Alcohol Choices 
(RAC) program, loss of privileges, 
disciplinary probation and poten¬ 
tial fines and restitution. If it is a 
‘major misconduct’ or a ‘repeated 
minor offense’ it could be handled 
with an Administrative Hearing, 
but is more likely to be referred to 
the campus Judicial Board - which 
is composed of faculty, staff, and 
students. 

Most major misconducts in¬ 
volving any sort of assault, illegal 
drug use, and theft, for example, 
would very likely result in a Ju¬ 


dicial Board Hearing and some¬ 
times result in formal legal charges 
through Huntingdon Borough Po¬ 
lice. 

Juniata students are typically 
very reasonable and responsible 
people, they watch out for one 
another and don’t condone mean- 
spirited and hurtful behavior. 
Fortunately, we don’t have many 
‘major misconducts’ during the 
academic year. 

Regardless whether the alleged 
offense is minor or major in na¬ 
ture, formal disciplinary action is 
taken (ranging from dismissing 
the charges to disciplinary suspen¬ 
sion). A ‘disposition letter’ is sent 
to the student(s) and copies of the 
letter are sent to parents of depen¬ 
dent students, academic advisors, 
and coaches of intercollegiate ath¬ 
letes. 

We expunge the student files 
upon graduation. 

If you are reading this and find 
yourself confused or in need of 
further clarification, please contact 
Dean of Students Kris Clarkson or 
Assistant Dean of Students Dan 
Cook-Huffman for clarification. 
We welcome your questions! 

-Kris Clarkson, Dean of Stu¬ 
dents 

-Dan Cook-Huffman, Assistant 
Dean of Students 

“Why does Juniata market and 
advertise itself as a diverse institu¬ 
tion when in reality there is a lack 


of diversity on campus? “ 

We currently enroll roughly 7 
percent ALANA students (also 
termed domestic minority), as 
defined by various measuring 
agencies based on voluntary dis¬ 
closure, and we enroll around 7 
percent international students. 
“Non-white students” comprise 15 
percent of the student body. But 
such statements use a single ru¬ 
bric for measuring diversity. More 
than a third of students identify a 
faith preference (or lack thereof) 
other than Christianity. Further¬ 
more, we enroll students who 
represent numerous political 
identities, socioeconomic back¬ 
grounds, sexual orientations, and 
more. None of the measurements 
discuss the diversity of opinion 
and creative thought held by stu¬ 
dents. 

We have adopted, over the last 
three years, the aim to represent 
Juniata through student viewpoints 
as much as possible. We ask for 
student photos, student testimoni¬ 
als, and student feedback on our 
work. We ask for student work 
without necessarily knowing what 
we will get, but proceed with con¬ 
fidence knowing that, given the 
source, the perspectives we pres¬ 
ent are closer to student “reality.” 
That said, if we marketed based on 
“reality,” would not a third of the 
pictures necessarily show people 
sleeping? 

Marketing is, by its very na¬ 


ture, not reality. Rather, it presents 
possibility to a potential student 
(customer) by depicting a college 
(product) with a set of outcomes 
that appeal to the student’s (cus¬ 
tomer’s) values and wishes. We 
operate with an ethical aim to use 
reality-based marketing—that is, 
appealing to an aspiration toward 
which it is reasonable and pos¬ 
sible to strive at Juniata. We aim 
to show potential students images 
and content that will help them 
imagine themselves here, and 
to imagine what they might do. 
Hence, few pictures of sleeping— 
and more of clubs, activities, field 
experience, class elements that are 
not lectures, etc. 

Juniata has a goal, outlined in 
our strategic plan, to increase en¬ 
rollment and retention of ALANA 
and international students as one 
way to increase diversity of the 
student body as well as the faculty 
and staff. That plan was developed 
with input from the entire cam¬ 
pus—faculty, staff, and students— 
as well as alumni. It is agreed 
among all participating constitu¬ 
ents that increased diversity is 
a good thing. For that reason, we 
use images that provide some 
sense of the diversity that we have 
achieved as well as pictures and 
layouts that reflect and aid our 
aspiration to increase diversity on 
campus. 

-Gabriel Welsch, Vice President 
for Advancement and Marketing 


American Cosmetics 
(The Lists) 

The death penalty sales pitch 


By Brandon Wolfe 


Opinion #1: Imagine two great 
things that taste great individually 
but also might taste great together. 
That’s right, chocolate and kiwis, 
hot dogs and bacon, and, above 
all, the death penalty and money. 
Some people would consider these 
to be odd combi¬ 
nations. 

Question #1: 

Where do ki¬ 
wis come from? 

Where are hot 
dogs most popu¬ 
lar? 

The Answer: 

Kiwis are origi¬ 
nally from South 
China. Before 
they were market¬ 
ed to a larger area 
in the west, they were referred to 
as Chinese Gooseberries. You 
could even go out and pick them 
off a tree for free. 

Hot Dogs are the tme Ameri¬ 
can diet. They also contain the 
legal amount of .01% rat poop to 
quench the thirst for sewer feces 
(Miley Cyrus) in our daily lives. 

Fact #1: The Death penalty is 
currently legal in the Republic of 
China and the US (depending on 
the state). 

Opinion #2: If we’re going to 
keep the death penalty, we need to 
start having pay-per view specials 
of executions to get us out of this 
worldwide economic crunch. We 
could even create a grandstand and 
make it like a sporting event. Just 


hear me out. It’s not like people 
aren’t into that sort of thing—like 
gruesome death on the big screen; 
we might as well exploit it since 
it’s legal. I mean, we’re not fooling 
anyone. Killing is a part of both of 
our cultures. And if it becomes a 
public part of our society (again), 
what are we so afraid of? That we 
might feel re¬ 
morse? Come 
on. 

Sugges¬ 
tion #1: Let’s 
sell chocolate 
kiwis at Chi¬ 
nese execu¬ 
tions and hot 
dogs wrapped 
in bacon at 
the Ameri¬ 
can ones. We 
could even 
market this in grocery stores across 
America. Imagine the advertise¬ 
ments: “The Taste of Death in your 
very own home!” 

Remission of Opinion #2: Let’s 
forget about the pay-per view spe¬ 
cials and stick to the food. This 
food would decrease the popula¬ 
tion, a huge problem in China. Not 
really a problem in the US, but 
we could do without some people 
(Miley Cyms). 

Fact #2: Human rights are guar¬ 
anteed in the United States consti¬ 
tution. Some would consider these 
rights to be above money and an 
old way of thinking. We also con¬ 
sistently criticize China for their 
lack in human rights. 

Statement: That is all. 


« 

Hot Dogs are the 
true American diet 
They also contain 
the legal amount of 
.01% rat poop. 


Presidential 

Perspective 



New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Tyrone 
- Did you know you can board 
a train in Huntingdon and ex¬ 
plore these great places? Take 
a train to Philly and a bus to 
the airport for your next flight! 
How about a visit to the Carn¬ 
egie Museum in Pittsburgh or 
MOMA in New York? How 
often have you used the train 
to get to or from Huntingdon? 
Probably not often for a couple 
reasons: first, you didn’t know 
there was a passenger train! 
Second, the schedule didn’t 
work for you. There is only 
one train - it arrives in Hunt¬ 
ingdon at about 10:30 AM 
from the west and heads off to 
Philadelphia and New York. It 
returns to Huntingdon around 
4:40 PM from the East and off 
toward the west and Pittsburgh. 
Third, you didn’t know that 
you could get a student dis¬ 
count ticket. But what if there 
were two or three trains daily 
from Huntingdon to points east 
and west? This could substan¬ 
tially improve the options for 
travel. Wow - a low carbon 
travel option that makes Hunt¬ 
ingdon an even cooler place to 
live! That is just what Amtrak 
is thinking about but they may 
need a little encouragement. 
To that end there will likely be 
a survey to judge student inter¬ 
est in train travel this spring. 
Oh, and by the way, a couple 
has recently purchased the train 
station and plans to renovate it 
soon, adding a coffee shop that 
would make waiting for the 
train more enjoyable. 



Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@ 
juniata.edu. 


Cfyesecf off 
aWt somefring? 

We want to hear 
about it! Write a 
letter to the Editor. 
Students, faculty, 
staff and alumni: 
send letters to junia- 
tian@juniata.edu. 
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“The Wolfman” claws into hearts of moviegoers 


“The past is a wilderness of hor¬ 
ror.” This dialogue from Anthony 
Hopkins in “The Wolfman” sum¬ 
marizes Hollywood’s foray into 
remaking and reimagining several 
major franchises. Yet, where all 
of its precursors failed- “Friday 
the 13th,” “The Fog” and “Hal¬ 
loween”- “The Wolfman” tri¬ 
umphs, saving a film that seemed 
destined to fail because of its 
troubled production history and 
catapulting it into the ranks of the 
best horror releases of the past de¬ 
cade. 

What is it that separates director 
Joe Johnston’s latest film from the 
rest? It’s quite simple: it returns to 
and embraces its source material’s 
roots. 

“The Wolfman” tells the tale of 
Lawrence Talbot (portrayed by 
Benicio Del Toro,) who returns 
home to his native Blackmoor, 
England after learning of his 
brother’s death. However, instead 
a supernatural menace with xeno¬ 
phobic overtones, Talbot discovers 
a Hamlet-like setup involving his 
father, Sir John, who is brought 
to life and menace by Anthony 
Hopkins. (The film’s ties and par¬ 
allels with “Hamlet” are more pro¬ 
nounced in some instances, like 
when we leam that Lawrence was 
actually a Shakesperean actor who 
was helming the lead role in a tour¬ 
ing production.) 

What makes the plot solid, how¬ 
ever, is its incorporation of all the 
themes and elements of Expres¬ 


sionist and Gothic horror, which 
were prevalent in varying degrees 
in the original. However, in this 
film, the audience is given all of 
the trappings: mental asylums, 
Gothic mansions, fog-enshrouded 
moors and frightened villagers 
with a mob-like mentality. 

Yet, all of these wonderful visu¬ 
als and sets would be incomplete 
without performances to activate 
them. Luckily, the film boasts solid 
performances by Del Toro and 
Hopkins, who capture the tension 
of a strained father-and-son rela¬ 
tionship quite well. According to 
Hopkins, he based his performance 
on his father, who was “... a pretty 
red hot guy, but he was also cold. I 
learned from that, and I liked that 
coldness because it was harsh, and 
he taught me to be tough.” 

Del Toro also brings complexity 
to the table in his performance of 
Lawrence, who grapples over the 
division between man and animal. 
The beauty of it is that the audi¬ 
ence is left wondering throughout 
the film over how much control 
he has over his duality. In essence, 
did the fatal bite introduce a new 
form of evil into him, or did it 
simply endow him with the wolf 
claws? 

The duo’s performances are 
also supplemented by that of Em¬ 
ily Blunt as Gwen, the love inter¬ 
est and Hugo Weaving, as Francis 
Abberline, a Scotland Yard detec¬ 
tive. What’s also interesting is that 
Abberline was based on the real 
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life Frederick Abberline, an inves¬ 
tigator whose career grew and fell 
with the Jack the Ripper investiga¬ 
tion. 

These wonderful performances 
only compliment the visual effects 
of the film, a rare marriage of both 
elements (yes, “Transformers,” 
I’m referring to you.) Prosthetic 
and makeup effect artist Rick 
Baker brings this terrifying beast 
to life with his prosthetic and mask 
arrangements that hint at what the 
creature could have looked like in 
the preceding film, had there not 
been a limited supply of yak hair 
thanks to World War II. 

However, the only downside to 
all of this is that the transformation 
sequences are digitally rendered, 
but the result is not lousy and ac¬ 
tually appears convincing. The 
only instance of questionable CGI 
craftsmanship involves a bear. For 
reasons unknown, the production 
company opted out of renting a 
live creature and decided to utilize 
an animated animal they had on 
file. Thankfully, the beast’s screen¬ 
time is about a minute total, which 
mostly eliminates it from being a 
distraction. 


Another area in which the film 
flourishes is in its soundtrack. 
Composer Danny Elfman cre¬ 
ated a score in the same vein as 
Wojciech Kilar’s score for “Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula.” It works by cre¬ 
ating a hauntingly beautiful musi¬ 
cal landscape. It’s hard to believe 
that Universal Studios almost re¬ 
placed his period appropriate score 
with an electronic score done by 
Paul Haslinger. With the help of 
Elfman, however, the film takes 
off, having a score that adds extra 
menace to the images of the fog- 
choked English moors on a full 
moon. 

“The Wolfman” is one of the 
best horror reboots, as well as cin¬ 
ematic contributions by Joe John¬ 
ston. After delivering the mess that 
was “Jurassic Park III,” Johnston 
has finally found the perfect for¬ 
mula and franchise to offer his 
unique vision. Even though he has 
hinted at returning to filming dino¬ 
saurs, his tme calling is with the 
old Universal Monsters. 

I give the “The Wolfman” an 
A- as a horror film and reboot. If 
I were to judge it as a regular cin¬ 
ematic entry instead of a genre 
contribution, however, my rating 
would descend, since horror pic¬ 
tures are not in the same realm as 
regular cinema. In essence, “The 
Wolfman” takes us on a terrifying 
journey through the English coun¬ 
tryside, to the rooftops in London 
and into the darkness of the human 
soul. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

OUT OF 5 

“The Wolfman” is now 
playing at the Clifton 5 
in downtown 
Huntingdon. “The Wolf¬ 
man” has been rated 
‘R’ for “bloody honor, 
violence and gore.” 

Read more: The Wolf¬ 
man Gets Bloody 
R-Rating | /Film 
http://www.slashfilm. 
com/2009/12/08/the- 
woliman-gets-bloody-r- 
atmg/#ixzzOgwoHtIBM 


Movies currently 
playing at the 
Clifton 5: 

Cop Out 7:30,9:40 
Percy Jackson: 7:00,9:20 
When in Rome: 7:20 
The Wolfman: 9:30 
Dear John: 7:10,9:25 
Valentine s Day: 6:50,9:15 


It looks like a book, but... 


Most people think of books as 
something full of words. The book 
usually isn’t much to look at. Sure, 
the cover might be pretty, or the 
pictures in a children’s book might 
be nice, but overall, books are for 
reading, not for beauty. 

Book arts is changing that. 
While book arts is hard to define 
due to the many forms that spring 
from it, the basic idea is that an 
artist creates a piece of work that 
seems like a book. Sometimes it 
seems like a book on the outside 
and is unconventional on the in¬ 
side, other times it seems just like a 
book until you look closer. 

While some of these books can 
be read, most of them are more 
like a painting; they create an im¬ 
age or a feeling. These books break 
the mles; binding shows, pages are 
only partially there, pages aren’t 
really pages. And this is why it is 
so hard to define. These books, 
these artist books, take many dif¬ 
ferent forms but are characterized 
by their handmade nature. 

While the form in some sense 
dates back as far as William Blake 
and illuminated manuscripts, the 
form and centers for it were mostly 
developed in the 1970s. Since then, 
more artists have begun using the 
form undergraduate and graduate 
programs have formed. 

Artist books tell a story, but it’s 
more the story that would be told 
by a movie than what would be 
told by a traditional book; there 
are usually words to help you un¬ 
derstand what’s going on, but the 
images or structure do a lot of the 
work. Some of these books don’t 
look like books at all. Some look 
like cameras. Others look like 
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books, but don’t seem like one 
once they’re opened. 

These books are constmcted 
more than written. They are created 
by artists who might make the pa¬ 
per or use a printing press. Others 
still are created from another book 
that is cut or gutted. The books are 
typically made in limited editions 
and are usually one of a kind. 

My personal experience with art 
books started last year in our Book 
Arts class. Going in I didn’t really 
know what to expect, but I loved 
it. During the class I learned how 
to make and repair books, as well 


as how to make and marble paper. 
Since I happen to love books, it 
deeply fascinated me to see how 
the things I love so much were cre¬ 
ated and how I could save them in 
the future. 

I learned to think outside the 
page. I learned to tell a stoiy with¬ 
out words, or with fewer words. I 
learned to think about what I was 
saying with color, with line, with 
image. And I learned about artist 
books. I loved looking at the pic¬ 
tures we had of other artist books. 
They amazed me with what they 
could do with paper and glue. 

Artist books tell stories about 
people, places and life. But they 
do it with more than world or im¬ 
age. They do it with structure, with 
what they change instead of what’s 
the same. 


► see ANYTHING page 12 



BRIAN DETTMER'S "ALTERED STATES" 



KAREN HANMER'S "DESTINATION MOON" 
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Marking your territory on Valentine’s Day 


As I sit on a bench, I notice a 
very odd thing. Hearts and pink, 
warm fuzzy items of affection are 
being traded hand to hand like a 
crack deal in the projects. Such 
emotional, sweet and darling 
things warm my heart and make 
me feel absolutely giddy inside. 
I get such pleasant feelings! Oh, 
how beautiful it all is. I am filled 
with bubbly and sappy ideas. It 
makes me feel so cozy and ador¬ 
able. I love such warm pleasant¬ 
ries. I feel like a child in a pool of 
marshmallows... Not. 

In fact, I think the general notion 
of Valentine’s Day is empty and 
meaningless. The position that I 
wish to advance is one of love. To 
understand this Hallmark holiday, 
one has to understand what love 
is. Therefore, it becomes logical 
to discuss a theory of love before 
my position of this day can be ad¬ 
vanced. 

The Ancient Greeks posited 
three levels of love, which are 
eros, philos and agape. Eros is de¬ 
fined as an erotic love. It is more or 
less an erotic fascination for some 
person. It could be argued that this 
form of love can manifest itself in 
a multitude of forms, ranging from 
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stalking to having sex with the per¬ 
son that one is infatuated with. 

On the other hand, philos is un¬ 
derstood to be a non-erotic love of 
an individual; it is a form of love 
that can be expressed to anyone, 
not saying that eros cannot. How¬ 
ever, love manifested as philos is 
a love that is expressed to a being, 
which is guided by a friendship 
between the two. For example, 
philos oriented love is one that is 
expressed to another individual out 
of the guise of an emotional attach¬ 
ment to one individual. 

However, agape is the culmina¬ 
tion of love, which is a love for 
eveiyone. It is a selfless love. An 
individual with agape has love for 
everyone. It is the love of human¬ 
ity. This means that it can be pos¬ 
ited that agape is a universal love 
of humanity. 

Of course, one question remains: 


What the hell does this theory have 
to do with Valentine’s Day? 

I propose the following argu¬ 
ment: Valentine’s Day is based on 
selfish desires that correlate to a 
biological function to claim a mate. 
It can be argued 
that this point¬ 
less day of buy¬ 
ing unnecessary 
items is oriented 
to partners. For 
example, I often 
heard, “Oh I am 
so lonely on Val¬ 
entine’s Day,” 
meaning that one 
wishes to have a 
single person to 
dedicate oneself 
to. Biologically, 
this is indicative 
of one having a 
desire to have a mate. 

Under this interpretation, it can 
be argued that the purpose of Val¬ 
entine’s Day is to explicitly display 
an eros/philos form of love to¬ 
wards a specific individual. There¬ 
fore, I would argue that the basis 
of it is a selfish form of love. It is 
selfish because it is limited to two 
individuals basing their actions on 


each other, rather than on all peo¬ 
ple, for no one would state, “I wish 
I had a Valentine,” if the form of 
love that Valentine’s Day exhibited 
was agape. If it was agape, then ev¬ 
eryone would be everyone’s valen¬ 
tine, instead of 
yours or mine. 
Therefore, it can 
be concluded 
that the philo¬ 
sophic basis of 
this Hallmark 
Day is for mates 
to display their 
eros/ philos love 
of each other, 
which is selfish. 

From this ba¬ 
sis comes the 
question of gifts 
as a display of 
this eros/philos 
love. If Valentine’s Day was to 
explicitly exhibit eros and philos, 
then it would be manifested as a 
giant orgy where everyone is for¬ 
nicating and hugging their mate. 
From my observations, this is not 
the case. 

In our capitalistic paradigm, 
the focus is shifted towards mate¬ 
rial objects. This means that mates 


have the desire to purchase gifts. 
As a result, individuals seek to buy 
the biggest, most extravagant gifts 
to display their selfish desires. This 
act of corporate, capitalistic may¬ 
hem has a biological component. 
It can be argued that this act is 
based upon the animalistic desire 
to claim a mate. As a result, this act 
of purchasing gifts is nothing more 
than an animal urinating on a tree 
to mark their territory. 

Therefore, the material and gen¬ 
eral notion of Valentine’s Day is 
simply a selfish, animalistic desire 
to claim a mate by peeing on an 
individual in the capitalistic para¬ 
digm. The focus to buy the biggest 
gift is driven by corporations seek¬ 
ing to benefit from humans being 
animals. 

If Valentine’s Day were about 
true love, it would not be limited to 
your mate or my mate. Instead, it 
would be oriented towards human¬ 
ity. Individuals would be seeking 
to love eveiyone universally, rath¬ 
er than mates seeking to display af¬ 
fection independently. As a result, 
I argue that the next Valentine’s 
Day, everyone should hug and em¬ 
brace everyone or not do anything. 
That is true love. Keep it classy. 



« 

If Valentine’s Day 
were about true love, 
it would not be limited 
to your mate or my 
mate. Instead, it would 
be oriented towards 
humanity. 


Across the River I: Smithfield Shopping 


Coming from eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania, I’ve seen that Route 22 
is the highway with the identity 
crisis. It goes from the one big 
shopping mall in New Jersey to a 
major divided-highway headache 
through eastern PA. West of Har¬ 
risburg, it varies from highway to 
two-lane country cowpath. As it 
reaches Huntingdon, it reverts to 
the shopping center appearance. 
That’s good news for Juniata stu¬ 
dents who need places to shop. 

Where Huntingdon’s 4th Street 
intersects 22, there are two major 
shopping plazas and a few indi¬ 
vidual businesses. Most Juniatians 
know this area as “Super Sheetz” 
or “Big Sheetz.” This intersection 
is technically in Smithfield, which 
is more or less just the name for the 
other side of the river. 

If you drive or walk across the 
bridge, you’ll pass the Comfort 
Inn on your left. The next thing 
you’ll see is the Fake Raystown 
Shopping Center, with an inter- 
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esting array of shops. The Majik 
Rentals & Sales store allows you 
to rent anything from a game con¬ 
sole to a living room couch. Once 
you’ve rented it long enough that 
the monthly rent has added up to 
equal the item’s selling price, you 
own it. Also located in this plaza 
are a Wine & Spirits store and the 
Giant supermarket. Giant runs a 
gas station at the back of the park¬ 
ing lot. A Movie Gallery is located 
near Giant’s gas station, allowing 
you to buy or rent your favorite 
movies and video games. 

My favorite store in the Fake 
Raystown Shopping Center is 


Tractor Supply Co. I first visited 
this store in the fall, stumbling 
upon it with my visiting parents 
only a day after it opened. We 
found everything from excellent 
snow boots and a compact FED 
flashlight to a much-needed trail¬ 
clearing machete. I remembered 
about this up-and-coming farm 
and outdoors supply chain because 
they opened another location in my 
hometown last spring. You’ll find 
a lot of different items here, rang¬ 
ing from outdoors-oriented cloth¬ 
ing and footwear to equipment like 
go-carts and log splitters (granted, 
I doubt most Juniata students have 
a use for those.) They also carry 
many pet and animal supplies as 
well as some gifts and toys. 

Across 4th Street is another 
shopping center, for which I 
couldn’t find a name. It’s dominat¬ 
ed by the large Bilo supermarket, 
which has been vacant for about 
5 years, and the Peebles clothing 
store. The variety of smaller stores 


include a Goodwill thrift store, 
a small Sears store full of home 
appliances, Family Dollar, Rent- 
A-Center and a bookstore. The 
bookstore is interesting because it 
also stocks gifts, Hallmark greet¬ 
ing cards, many magazines and a 
movie/video game rental service. 

Some of the other stores in the 
area include Raystown Beverage 
and a Rite-Aid Pharmacy. The 
Rite-Aid is on the right as you 
approach the intersection of 4th 
Street and 22, while the beverage 
store is on 22, a short ways down 
after taking a left at the intersec¬ 
tion. 

If you’re looking for a place to 
eat, there are plenty of restaurants 
to choose from. A Chinese restau¬ 
rant named Dragon is located in 
the plaza near Peebles. Wendy’s 
is at the far comer of the plaza 
parking lot. I’ve eaten there sev¬ 
eral times and always found it fast, 
neat and very good. Across the 
street from Wendy’s are McDon¬ 


ald’s and Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
while Burger King sits near the 22- 
4th Street intersection. 

If you need an auto parts store or 
a service center, there are three in 
this area. A Monro Muffler place 
is located near the big Sheetz, on 
the left after you pass the entrance 
to Fake Raystown Shopping Cen¬ 
ter. Right across 22 from the 4th 
Street intersection is an Advance 
Autoparts store and an Auto Zone 
is tucked into the Peebles plaza. 

While the stores vary in useful¬ 
ness and they are quite far from 
campus, you should keep them in 
mind. You can always arrange to 
carpool with your friends if you 
don’t have a car. Or if you don’t 
plan to buy much, you can be crazy 
like me and take a half-hour walk. 
Then again, maybe it’s crazier to 
bum gas and wear out a car when 
it’s possible, convenient and good 
for you to walk. Take a hike over 
to Smithfield next time you need 
anything that these stores cany. 
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Crack the Sky broke the mold 


The year is 1975. Five years af¬ 
ter the break-up of the Beatles and 
five years before the death of John 
Lennon, a new up-and-coming 
band releases one of the best al¬ 
bums in rock history: “Crack the 
Sky.” 

Crack the Sky’s self-titled debut 
album is an incredible listen from 
start to finish. Each song brings 
something new and different to the 
table. John Palumbo’s lyrics and 
Rick Witkowski’s brilliant guitar 
carries the listener on a nine song 
trip that stands up to or surpasses 
anything from more recognized 
bands. 

There are a million places I 
could start with this album, but in 
the interest of cohesion, I’ll take 
the chronological route. 

“Hold On/Surf City,” though 
two tracks, are really a single 
song that immediately draws the 
listener into the album. Those 
first few notes of “Hold On” will 
always, in my opinion, be one of 
the best hooks in music. The song 
itself blends the edgy sarcasm of 
rock with the funk of the 70’s, all 
strung together with lyrics akin to 
the Beatles’ “A Day in the Life” 
bred with “I Am the Walrus.” 
To be perfectly honest, having 
these two songs alone would be 
enough to make the album valu¬ 
able. 

The next three songs each make 
their mark with their very narrative 
lyrics. “A Sea Epic’s” depiction 
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of a ship wreck in that classic sur¬ 
realism of the era is unparalleled 
on the album. The plot is that of 
a man begging God for the salva¬ 
tion of his Captain and the Admiral 
ahead of his own. Despite this, he 
is only met with rejection, which is 
as human as it gets. Palumbo takes 
this a step further when the charac¬ 
ter (after having his pleas refused) 
asks God to spare the cook, if only 
so he may eat. Oddly enough, God 
obliges. Go figure. 

“She’s a Dancer” is the story of a 
man falling in love with a transves¬ 
tite stripper, which I think says all 
you need to know about the song. 
“Robots for Ronnie” is the story of 
a boy who has no friends. Frankly, 
it has some of the genuinely sad¬ 
dest lyrics you’ll hear in a song. It 
doesn’t get more depressing than 
a line like, “He doesn’t bmsh his 
teeth because he never talks to no 
one.” 

If there were a slow part on 
the album, I’d point to “Ice” and 
“Mind Baby.” “Ice’s” tempo just 
feels off (a bit too 70’s even for this 
album); and “Mind Baby,” while 
not necessarily a bad song, just 
isn’t memorable. By the time you 


get to these songs, though, you’ll 
be so entranced with the rest of the 
music that you most likely won’t 
even notice. My recommendation? 
Don’t feel obligated to bother with 
these unless listening to the album 
all the way through. 

These songs aside, the album 
finishes up strong. “I Don’t Have 
a Tie” is reminiscent of “Hold On/ 
Surf City” in all the right ways. Up 
to this point, the album has slips 
away from that classic rock’n’roll 
feel and sounds more experimen¬ 
tal. When you get to “I Don’t Have 
a Tie,” though, you’re immediately 
brought back to what this album is 
all about. The unmistakable firnk 
rhythm immediately wakes you up 
and is where Witkowski’s guitar 
soars. Remembering that this was 
released in 1975, keep in mind that 
you’ll find little to no guitar quite 
like this until maybe the 80’s and 
you won’t hear it done well until 
the late 90’s — at least not in the 
mainstream. 

As far as finishers go, you can’t 
beat “Sleep.” The lyrics are sur¬ 
real, the rhythm is smooth and 
the instrumentals sound perfect. 
The bouncy rhythm that moves 
the song is framed by two slower 
acoustic segments, mirroring the 
way the album itself is a progres¬ 
sive work framed in classic rock. 
These nine songs are tmly a work 
of art and something anyone who 
appreciates music should experi¬ 
ence. 



Senior Dinner 
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Above: A group of girls are dressed to impress at the Senior Dinner on Feb. 27. The night included a 
time capsule and a slideshow of pictures of the students’ past four years at Juniata. 

Below: Lindsay Norton, William Campbell, Dustin Gee and Julia Bogue enjoy the Senior Dinner. 



ROBERTTHE'S "THE ART CRISIS" 


Book art: challenging the 
boundaries of art and lit . 


► from ANYTHING page 10 

By removing the traditional 
boundaries, art books can change 
how people think about art. When 
asked about art, a lot of people 
would think in two dimensions. 
They would give talk about pho¬ 
tos or paintings or drawing. They 
wouldn’t mention sculpture or 
ceramics or book arts. Certainly 
not books. 

But that’s changing. Books and 
traditions are shifting and new 
artists are creating new things. 
These artists are thinking in three 
dimensions and incorporating 
techniques from two-dimension¬ 
al art. They’re combining tradi¬ 


tional narrative and images and 
making them into something for 
adults. Image filled books are no 
longer just the fare of children. 
Book artists are making beauti¬ 
ful, complex books that advance 
both art and the book. 

It’s new art from old places. 
And it’s wonderful. 

To see examples of art 
books check out http:// 
library, syr. edu/digital/ 
exhibits/c/cnybookarts/ 
index2.htm or http:// 
www.philobiblon.com/. 
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Team prepares for loss of great senior libero 

Anthony Damiano’s leadership and skills will leave a lasting impact on the program 



ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Mike Kraft fights with Loyola University-Chicago over a net 
ball. The Eagles went on to lose the match. Currently the eagles are 4-6 
and 1-2 EIVA Tait division. 


By Cameron Andrew 


A huge factor in the success of 
the men’s volleyball team over the 
past three years has been senior li¬ 
bero Anthony Damiano. He went 
from not seeing the court at all his 
freshman year, to a hill time started 
his sophomore season. 

Coach Jeremy Price said, “For 
Anthony to go from not playing 
at all his entire freshman year, to 
being what he is today, which is, I 
believe, the best libero in the EIVA 
and MIVA (Midwest Intercol¬ 
legiate Volleyball Association) is 
something really special.” 

Anthony tmly has come a long 
way and currently stands fourth all 
time in career digs at Juniata with 
630 (as of Feb 27). Not only is 
Damiano approaching the careers 
digs record, he is second in single 
season digs with 309 in the 2009 
campaign, and is first in career digs 
since the rally-scoring era, which 
started in 2001. 

When asked about achieving 
these records Anthony said, “These 
records are great, but accomplish¬ 
ing our team goals and winning the 
EIVA is by far the most important 
thing to me.” 

Anthony has established him¬ 
self as one of the greatest players 
to ever come through the Juniata 
Men’s volleyball program. “It’s 
great to be listed with some of the 
greatest players in Juniata history. 
Many of the great defensive play¬ 
ers have supported me throughout 


my career since I was a freshman, 
and a lot of the success I have 
had can be attributed to them, the 
coaches, and my teammates I play 
with everyday,” said Anthony. 

Junior libero Casey Baum has 
been playing behind Damiano 
over the past three years. Casey 
said, “Anthony has taught me a 
lot concerning the game by giving 
me advice and just by watching 
him.” 

Casey is an amazing libero 
himself and could be starting at 
many other top schools around 
the nation. While Casey knows 
this, he said, “I have no regrets and 
love being behind one of the best 
liberos around to leam from and 
compete against every day in prac¬ 
tice.” 

As a fellow libero I have also 
had the privilege to watch Anthony 
play almost everyday for the bet¬ 
ter part of the year now. It is truly 
amazing to see how one player 
can make a whole team better. He 
brings so much energy and pas¬ 
sion to the court it’s hard not to be 
amazed when he plays. 

In every practice I leam some¬ 
thing from him, whether from just 
watching or asking “How did you 
do that?!” Many days I am aston¬ 
ished at his abilities and wonder if I 
will ever be able to play libero after 
such an amazing player. 

Anthony’s amazing career has 
resulted in two Molten Dill Na¬ 
tional Championships and Runner- 
up in the EIVA. One of our goals 


is to add another Molten National 
Championship and make a push 
for the EIVA championship again 
this year. 

As sad as it may be, all great 
things must come to an end and 
this is the final year of Anthony’s 
career as a Juniata volleyball play¬ 
er. 

“Obviously every time you lose 
a player as good as Anthony it’s 
going to effect how the team will 
be next year, but every team is dif¬ 
ferent. We lost a great player in 
Matt Werle this year and we have 
had guys step into the role he va¬ 
cated and I fully expect that to hap¬ 
pen when Anthony leaves,” said 
Coach Price. 

Many great Eagle volleyball 
players will continue their careers 
after they leave Juniata. When An¬ 
thony was asked about this he said, 
“As of right now I’m not sure if I 
will continue my career. I would 
like to possibly become a gradu¬ 
ate assistant while continuing my 
education.” 

Once again Anthony helped car¬ 
ry us to victory, this time against 
the Violets of NYU on Feb 27. He 
led the way on defense with 12 
digs in a cmshing three set victory 
30-14 30-25 30-20. 

Although Anthony will be leav¬ 
ing Juniata he will forever be apart 
of the team and we will all expect 
great things from him on and off 
the court as he continues to pursue 
his goal and starts his life outside 
of JC. 


Post season tournament up next for JCWB 

Lady Eagles look to prepare and build on last year’s success for upcoming ECAC 


By Erin L. McGinley 


With a 70-62 loss to nationally 
ranked Scranton University on 
Feb 24, our season has temporar¬ 
ily come to a stop. Currently all 
of our fingers are crossed. Losing 
another close one, especially a 
team that we went 0-3 against this 
season, hurts so much. Right now 
everybody is hoping for bid to the 
2010 ECAC tournament. 

The ECAC tournament is like 
the NIT of Division I sports. The 
bids come out after the NCAA 
Division III Women’s Basketball 
Championship bids come out. 
The picks will take place Monday, 
March 1, in the afternoon and the 
ECAC seeding will immediately 
follow. Last year we entered the 
tournament as the #8 seed and 
came out as #1. That was the first 
ever post season title in Juniata 
College Women’s Basketball his¬ 
tory. 

While waiting to hear if our 
season is over or not, we still have 
to hit the court; we still have to 
practice and get better. Walking 
into the gym on Thursday after the 
loss to Scranton was one of the 
hardest things to do, but life goes 
on. 

On the bright side, we had our 
best free throw game of the sea¬ 
son, especially when it counted. 
We went 17-18 from the foul 
line, accumulating a percentage 
of 94.4% and 17 points from the 


charity stripe. Even though the 
little points add up, we were still 
lacking from the field, only shoot¬ 
ing 37.7% for the game. Scranton 
shot 50.9% for the game from the 
floor. In the end, it comes down 
to what the scoreboard said, we 
didn’t have the higher number; we 
didn’t get it done. 

“We never gave up as a team,” 
said junior forward Jen Hnatuck. 
“We got into a hole, picked each 
other up and dug ourselves out. 
There was never a moment when 
we believed we could not win the 
game. We went off of each other’s 
energy and brought it.” 

“Seeing as it was Rotan’s last 
year I really wanted to get to the 
finals for the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence and I know that our team has 
the talent to do that,” said freshman 
guard Natalie Glinksy. 

Everybody stepped up this 
game, from our lone senior Kelly 
Rotan, down to the four freshmen; 
everybody contributed. Our phi¬ 
losophy still stands strong. 

The loss to the Scranton ac¬ 
counts for our 9th loss out of 11 
that we lost by 10 or less points. 
Those are tough loses. Six of 11 
of those losses came from pres¬ 
ent time nationally ranked teams. 
Those were tough games. It feels 
like we never got a break, but in 
reality if we are playing with the 
best, we can be the best. That is 
how you get better. 

When looking forward to an 


ECAC bid, everybody has a bright 
outlook. Hnatuck said, “I look for¬ 
ward to ending the season with a 
win. Our team deserves another 
chance to just let loose and play. It 
won’t be easy if we get in but we 
are ready for a challenge and to de¬ 
fend our title from last year.” 

Glinsky has the same idea. “We 
will definitely finish strong with 
a win; just to have the feeling of 
playing together as a team, the 
feeling that we gave it all we got. 
We need to play and just go out 
with reckless abandon.” 

Although we are the reigning 
champions of the ECAC South 
division, the selection committee 
will only take the primary criteria 
into consideration. Overall divi¬ 
sional win percentage, head-to- 
head results against other declared 
teams, results against common 
opponents and strength of 
schedule will be the criteria the 
committee uses to hand out eight 
bids. 

If needed, regular season con¬ 
ference standings and overall 
winning percentage will take 
play. There are 20 ECAC South 
Region declared teams with only 
eight spots available in the South 
Division. Unfortunately, I do not 
have the magic formula to figure 
out if we are in or out, so I am 
stuck with everybody else, just 
waiting... The bids will be out at 
approximately noon on Monday, 
March 1. 
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Freshman Alyssia Gordon (44) drains a 3-point shot in a recent game 
versus the Merchant Marine Academy. Gordon scored 7 points in the 
game and helped Juniata defeat the Mariners 59-57. 
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Juniata softball heading south for break 

Eagles to play eight games during four-day tournament in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina 



JENNIFER ASHCRAFT/JUNIATIAN 

Senior Nicole Fronczkowski participates in hitting drills at practice in preparation for the trip to Myrtle Beach. 


By Megan Russell 


Coming off a remarkable season 
with a winning record of 24-15, 
the Juniata softball team will kick 
off the 2010 season by heading to 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, for 
spring break. They will play a total 
of eight games in a four-day pre¬ 
season tournament starting Mar. 8. 

Coach John Houck spoke about 
last year’s winning season for the 
Eagles. “We set a school record 
with the most wins. We placed 
five ladies on the All Conference 
Team,” said Houck. 

According to Houck it will be 
difficult this year to top such a suc¬ 
cessful season. “It’s pretty hard to 
move up from there, but the expec¬ 
tations are very high for the team 
and the coaches,” said Houck. 

After losing four senior starters 
including the starting pitcher, the 
team needs players to step up and 
fill those positions. “We picked 
up a lot of good quality freshman 
who will play an integral part in 
this season,” said Houck. “We 
also have six seniors returning so 
we’ll have a lot of playing experi¬ 
ence.” 

With high expectations for an¬ 
other winning season, the focus of 
this spring break trip is to find team 
chemistry with the new players. 
“We will be juggling the line up 
around to see what works best for 
the team,” said Houck. “Everyone 
will get a shot.” 

Junior Caley McCool expects 
that this experience will help this 
season’s team to find out who 
plays well together on the field. 
“I hope to leam the freshman and 
how they’re going to mesh with us, 
I mean, we know how they work 
with us in practice, but games are 
totally different,” said McCool. 


The team plans to use this tour¬ 
nament to get off to a good start 
this season. “We’re not going to be 
a surprise to anyone and we’ll have 
to bring our “A” game now be¬ 
cause opponents will,” said Houck. 
“The team understands it’s nice to 


be the hunter, but they realize that 
now they’re being hunted.” 

The Landmark Conference is 
very tough. “It’s the toughest con¬ 
ference for softball. Moravian is 
ranked 15th in the country,” said 
Houck. 


While on the spring break trip, 
when the team is not playing soft- 
ball, they will be working to mesh 
together off the field. “We do a 
lot of team bonding,” said Houck. 
“We go golfing, and the girls spend 
time with their families.” 


The team of the 2010 season 
has not played a game or been on 
a field since October. According to 
Houck, offseason training does not 
compare to being on the field. 

“It’s just a matter of getting 
on the field and performing on 
the field,” said Houck. “Poten¬ 
tial means nothing; performance 
means eveiything. You have to 
be able to play defense, limit the 
errors, and make the other team 
make mistakes.” 

This season, the girls will have 
to work on building some depth 
in a few positions they are lack¬ 
ing. “We’re slowly working on 
that and putting people in different 
positions, but right now that’s our 
biggest weakness,” said McCool. 

“Some people are playing posi¬ 
tions they’ve never played before,” 
said senior Stacy Nagy. 

Regardless of the line-up chang¬ 
es the team will have to overcome, 
anticipation for a memorable sea¬ 
son is clear. “We have a lot of high 
hopes and the team is very moti¬ 
vated,” said Houck. 

“Each year we’ve got progres¬ 
sively farther in the season,” said 
senior Sarah Eckard. “This is the 
culmination of us trying to turn 
the program around, and we really 
want to go out special with some¬ 
thing we remember.” 

“I expect to beat everyone in 
our conference at least once and 
to go to the Landmark Conference 
Playoffs,” said McCool. “I expect 
to exceed the highest number of 
wins that Juniata softball has ever 
had which was last year with 24 
wins.” 

Looking at this season, “It’s bit¬ 
tersweet,” said Eckard. “We’re ex¬ 
cited to get to the end and see how 
far we get, but at the same time, it’s 
the end then.” 


JC baseball gearing up for 2010 campaign 

Men practicing indoors to prepare for the competition on deck in sunny Florida 



By Noah Walstrom 


With the brisk air of spring 
drawing near, the Eagles Baseball 
team prepares for spring practice. 
Taking cuts and practicing their 
swings inside Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center before dawn, 
the team is making every effort 
possible to improve their game. 

Practicing an outdoor game 
indoors does possess its own dif¬ 
ficulties. “Practicing this game 
indoors is always difficult,” said 
Coach Tom Gibboney. “We do 
the best that we can to work on as 
many skills as possible, and at the 
same time, conditioning the arms 
and legs of the players.” 

In the weeks leading up to spring 
ball, the coaches are mainly focus¬ 
ing on the basics of the game of 
baseball. “It’s hard to execute on 
non-regulation size playing areas. 
We are doing batting practice in 
small cages, which is much dif¬ 
ferent than being out on the field, 
and that is difficult,” said Coach 
Gibboney. “We are really going 
to focus on the fundamentals this 
preseason.” 

The players also realize the dif¬ 
ficulties of practicing indoors and 
the necessity of simplifying the 


skills of the game. “Because we are 
limited to practicing inside, we are 
focusing on our technique, getting 
reps, and hitting cage bombs,” said 
junior outfielder Kevin Campbell. 
“Hitters are focusing on perfecting 
their swing, while pitchers are get¬ 
ting better every day with locating 
their pitches.” 

The Eagles will be making the 
trip to Port Charlotte, Florida. 
They will spend eight days in Flor¬ 
ida beginning their 2010 season. 
The Eagles first game is against 
John Carroll University in early 
March. John Carroll finished the 
2009 season with 24 wins. “We 
hope to improve in all facets of the 
game,” Gibboney said. “We want 
our batting average to be higher, 
reduce the amount of walks, hold 
runners on base, improve pickofifs, 
and put our catchers in good posi¬ 
tion for throwouts.” 

“We’ll be able to get better at 
the things we cannot work on in¬ 
doors,” said freshman catcher 
Chris Budd. “We will sharpen our 
skills and just overall, be sharper as 
a team.” 

Coach Gibboney expects to see 
contribution from upperclassmen 
and underclassmen alike for this 
season. 


“The guys are really working 
hard,” said Gibboney. “The upper¬ 
classmen have been running spe¬ 
cialty hitting drills on their own, 
and the underclassmen are learn¬ 
ing and picking things up very 


quickly.” 

“We are really coming together 
as a team, and we are ready for 
Florida,” said Budd. 

“We are all excited to go to Flor¬ 
ida and finally get outside. Once 


in Florida, we will be able to work 
on seeing fly balls and ground balls 
that take actual hops. As hitters, it is 
tough to see the rotation of the ball 
when inside, so getting outside will 
help us get better,” Campbell said. 
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Tennis teams are ready for the heat 

Men's and women's teams abandoning hardwood for a more familiar court Saturday 


By Aimee Radic 


The Juniata men’s and women’s 
tennis teams are traveling to Hilton 
Head, South Carolina to kick off 
the spring season for their third an¬ 
nual spring break trip. With seven 
men and seven women traveling, 
the tennis team will get to play for 
the first time this season and also 
get to partake in pre-season team 
bonding. They leave Sat. Mar. 6 
and return to campus late Fri. Mar 
12 . 

The tournament is set up so that 
the first day the team arrives, they 
have a day to devote to practice 
and then the next four days are re¬ 
served for game play. 

Coach Beth Bleil is very ex¬ 
cited about the trip. “Spring break 
serves a lot of different purposes. 
It allows us to compete earlier in 
the season because the weather 
up here is just too cold and also 
allows us to play a lot of matches 
in a short period of time to pre¬ 
pare for our conference play,” said 
Bleil. 

Senior Jarrad Silver also real¬ 
izes the importance of their spring 
break trip. “Our trip has been a 
pretty big part of our season for 
the past three years being as it is 
the first time we get to play outside 
since the fall season and the first 
time we get to do an overnight trip 


for five nights or so with the team 
and gives us time to really bond to¬ 
gether,” said Silver. 

“For a spring sport and having 
the weather that we have had, it is 
absolutely imperative that we go 
down there,” said Bleil. “Many 
years, the first time we play out¬ 
side is a match and that creates its 
own difficulties. If we did not go 
down to Hilton Head, the first day 
we would be outside in the sun and 
wind would be a match day with 
no practice, no dress-rehearsal, out 
you go.” 

While playing outside in the 
sun, the team also gets to experi¬ 
ence new faces and new competi¬ 
tors. “Another benefit is we play 
schools we normally would not 
play, some from Indiana, New 
York and Michigan and other 
schools that are not from this area 
or in our conference,” said Bleil. 

“It is a good neutral experience 
because tennis is such a one-on- 
one conflict, that you get to know 
your conference opponents pretty 
well, so this freshens things up 
with a brand new opponent. You 
can really explore your own game 
and develop yourself without the 
pressure of ‘this guy beat me twice 
last year’ kind of attitude,” said 
Bleil. 

Getting this early chance to play 
in Hilton Head also sets the tone 


for the upcoming season. “Last 
year we got a few wins under our 
belt and that really carried over 
into the following weeks of our 
season. It really does set the right 
foot forward for the rest of the sea¬ 
son, “said Silver. 

Junior Lauren Perow is excited 
about getting out of the indoor 
gym and starting her spring season 
as well. “It really gets us started 
and it’s nice because we have 
been playing inside all winter so to 
get on a real court and play some 
competitive teams is really excit¬ 
ing and good for our team,” said 
Perow. 

Bleil spoke about the goals each 
team hopes to tackle this season. 
“The women are thinking about 
last year. They made the playoffs, 
it was really our first successful 
year and now its year two and we 
want it to be that we fully entered 
this stage of success and it was not 
just one year that we are not going 
to be able to replicate,” said Bleil. 
“So they are trying to prove that 
last year was not just one year and 
that we are going to be good for a 
couple of years.” 

“The men have something to 
prove in a new way because we 
graduated four starting seniors and 
this year is kind of a new team so 
they have to prove that they are 
just as good as any year before and 


we are ready to make it our own 
and succeed in our own way,” said 
Bleil. “It is going to be a different 
team but we are still going to suc¬ 
ceed.” 

The team also uses this tourna¬ 
ment to bond, and it starts as soon 
as they get on the road. “We are 
renting a Juniata mini bus. There 
will be 15 bodies and all of our 
suitcases and baggage so we get 
pretty packed in there,” said Bleil. 

Perow emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of developing team chemis¬ 
try. “We are a family when we go 
down there because we spend 16 
hours both ways crammed on a 
mini bus which brings us togeth¬ 
er,” said Perow. 

Unlike the fall and winter sports 
that have a segregated time frame 
in which they can bond, spring 
sports are only have a week of 
spring break to bond. “Our Hilton 
head trip is where the team spends 
a lot of time together and really 
forms their team identity. I can see 
a very clear difference from where 
we were as a team before and 
where we are after,” said Bleil. “It 
is kind of this magical week that 
puts us all together.” 

Over the years, the team has 
started some traditions and ac¬ 
tivities that prove to be fun and 
healthy. “We have a cook-off 
where the men’s team will cook 


dinner one night and the women’s 
team will cook dinner another 
night and Coach decides who the 
best cooks are,” said Silver. “The 
past two years it has been the 
men’s team so the women’s team 
needs to step it up this year. It is a 
lot of fun and everyone has a good 
time.” 

Perow is also excited to partake 
in the traditions. “We have our 
favorite places to eat when we go 
down there, like Harabas and Hil¬ 
ton Diner. On our off time, we 
go to the outlets and go shopping 
and play beach football and just 
become a family together,” said 
Perow. 

The tennis team is all about fam¬ 
ily. They even visit Silver’s family 
in D.C. on the ride down. “It is nice 
because I get to see my parents 
which I never get to do during the 
semester,” said Silver. 

“We spend an hour eating break¬ 
fast with Jarrad’s family and play¬ 
ing with his dogs and having a 
good time and then we go on the 
rest of the way more awake and 
excited,” said Bleil. 

All in all, Bleil has great expec¬ 
tations and attitudes in her team. “I 
think we have a really good chance 
to earn a spot in the playoffs and 
that would be my conservative 
prediction, we can do something 
really amazing,” said Bleil. 



Indoor runners warming up for outside 


ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 

Sophomore Nick Baurer leads a group of the Men’s and Women’s Track and Field teams during their 
indoor practice. 


Flash Sports Quiz: 


1. JCWB is reigning champs of what EC AC region? 

Answers: 


2. Where is men’s baseball going for preseason? 

3. How many members are on the tennis team? 

4. When did rally-scoring start in men’s volleyball? 
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5. What seed did women’s basketball enter as in last year’s EC AC 
tournament? 
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Web sites compete over fatuous pun 


\ the SHALLOT 


By John T. Huffstetler 


In December of 2009, writers 
began posting fake news stories 
on theshallotnews.com in an em¬ 
barrassing attempt to mimic the 
witty and pertinent national publi¬ 
cation and Web site, “The Onion.” 
Beginning soon, a similar yet un¬ 
affiliated Web site, theshallot.org, 
will no doubt boast its own na- 
'ivete in an ironic struggle for ex¬ 
cellence as both Web sites babble 
infantile caricature. 

The risible coincidence in name 
is amplified by the idiotic, fatu¬ 
ous pun expressed, doubtlessly 
prompting a pride of wit in these 
adolescent minds. The pun may 
be acceptable tongue-in-cheek, 
suggesting an awareness of their 
knockoff esprit. But alas, the sites 
seem to celebrate their own un¬ 
originality. They even fail at ad¬ 


equate impersonation, mooing in 
an attempt to parrot. 

A close analysis of the theshal- 
lotnews.com, truly a feat of per¬ 
severance, yielded predictable 
results. The Web site posted a 
headline claiming, “Out-Of-Work 
Ninja Assassins Release Frustra¬ 
tions On Adorable 87-Year-Old 
Lady.” Here the writers demon¬ 
strate a humor not bom of irony or 
sarcasm, not of wit or satire, but 
abstract craziness. 

And even articles that approach 
the basest publications from “The 
Onion” fail in originality and writ¬ 
ing quality. Case in point: com¬ 


pare these two similar headlines. 

“The Shallot News”: “Rush 
Limbaugh, Political Commenta¬ 
tor, Alive At 59; Nation In Mourn¬ 
ing. 

“The Onion”: “Victim In Fa¬ 
tal Car Accident Tragically Not 
Glenn Beck.” 

The latter does not simply 
denounce an inflaming pundit. 
It vents frustration at a widely 
popular yet largely unchallenged 
media personality while subtly 
posing a theological question of 
divine justice. Not to mention it is 
more concise, humorous, and was 
posted two months prior. 


By challenging the overemo- 
tional rhetoric of the pundits 
through philistine counterargu¬ 
ment, “The Shallot News” ac¬ 
tually perpetuates the pundits’ 
despicable technique instead of 
undercutting it. Indeed, in many 
ways the content of “The Shallot 
News” matches the fatuity of its 
title. 

Although theshallot.org is not 
currently operational, the an¬ 
ticipated competition will surely 
drive each toward an inane ex- 
treme.The shallot is a vegetable 
similar to the onion, yet with a 
milder flavor. 

It is indeed a profound coinci¬ 
dence that the creators of these 
two sites accurately uphold this 
metaphor without trying to, creat¬ 
ing an irony more humorous than 
any of their pitifully effortful at¬ 
tempts at humor. 



Norm’s quote 
of the week: 

“There’s my ener¬ 
gizer bunny! How’s my 
little energizer bunny? 
Were you a good girl or 
a naughty girl this week¬ 
end?” 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe 


By Brandon Wolfe 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

My grandmother had to make 
an emergency visit to the hospital. 
It may be nothing, but this is the 
first time anything serious could 
be wrong with her. I feel like I 
should do something to comfort 
her. If you were dying, would you 
want anyone to do something spe¬ 
cial for you? If so, what? 

Sincerely, 

An Anonymous Heart 

Grandfather Wolfe’s Response: 

Let me guess, Hearts McGee. 
You’re a teenage girl who wears 
unicorn underwear and still thinks 
boys find you mildly attractive? I 
have news for you, we’re all dy¬ 
ing. In fact, we’re already dead. 


So, you know what I really 
want? Please listen close. I just 
want four simple things: a pup¬ 
py, a paper bag, kerosene, and 
matches. Once I get this puppy, I 
am going to over-feed him—five 
meals a day. This will stretch his 
intestines out. 

After a few weeks of prepara¬ 
tion, I will wait until I see the 
squat. Once I do, I will quickly 
shovel the waste into that paper 
bag and soak the bag in kerosene. 
Placing that bag right at your front 
door, I’ll take out the matches and 
ring your doorbell. Then you open 
your door. Perhaps it is in that 
moment you will finally realize 
someone truly hates you. 

Although, the more I think 
about it, a puppy would be a really 
nice gift for you to get your ailing 
Grandmother. I suggest adopting 


a free puppy. 

Then you can pretend that the 
puppy cost you money. And act 
like you have become attached 
to the bugger. Since you’re still 
dependent upon your parents, 
you could act like the puppy 
set you back few bucks. Men¬ 
tion how you paid to get him 
neutered. Really, really play this 
angle up. 

By just seeing the cute little 
thing, she would cheer up. This 
decaying Grandma of yours 
would start to feel bad. She’d 
probably give you a few bucks 
to “help you out for your selfless 
kindness,” then when she dies you 
can have it as a pet. And you could 
gain some self esteem by seeming 
selfless. 

That’s what we call profit. Trust 
me, this is really a win-win. 


Dear Grandpa Holm 


By Roy Holm 


Q: Dear Grandpa Holm, 

I like a girl. But I don’t think 
she likes me? I cut off some of her 
hair when she was sleeping so I 
could make a realistic doll of her, 
but I’m scared she won’t like it if 
it isn’t accurate enough. Do you 
have any doll making tips? 

Signed Brian H. 

A: Dear Brian, 

I am glad you asked me this 
question. I have been making 


dolls all of my life and your situ¬ 
ation is exactly how I got started 
with doll making. I could never 
have been more thankful for the 
girl who pointed me towards the 
art of doll making, if she hadn’t 
left a skunk in my house and ran 
off with my best friend at the time 
to get married in Dickinson, ND. I 
hope they have six children work¬ 
ing meth out in their garage. They 
sure were sorry to leave me in the 
dust like that, after they found out 
I swiped their cards and bought a 
Dodge Tomahawk (powered by a 
dodge viper VI0 engine with 500 


bhp). I actually got two of them 
and dropped the second one on 
their home from a hot air balloon 
full of Reno strippers. Needless to 
say I recommend you Shegeo and 
Shizuko Suwa’s guide on Japa¬ 
nese paper dolls. Their section on 
Hairstyle (p. 40 Basic Point 5) is 
concise, practical and leaves room 
for creativity. 

The only critique I have is that 
they assume you are going to 
present straight hair, which is a lit¬ 
tle bit racially profiled in my opin¬ 
ion. What if the girl you are vying 
for has curly hair? You know 
what it would look like trying to 
pull off a Tachi-hyogo cut with 
springy twisted locks? Like s?$t 


I tell you. God, I miss her hair, it 
was so voluptuous. Never smelled 
better than when she was sleep¬ 
ing. If she dumps you, you know 
what to do, just make sure you get 
a good bargain on a haul rope for 
the balloon. Tractor Supply is a 
rotten blood sucking corporation 
and has no respect for the art of 
revenge. 

Your Shimotruke, 

Grandpa Holm 

**If you have a question or seek 
advice you may send your ques¬ 
tions to jcbackpage@gmail.com 
with “Dear Grandpa ” in the title 
box. ** 
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Opinion 

Line 

By Brandon Wolfe and 
Roy Holm 


“You can’t get automotive insur¬ 
ance after you’ve been in an acci¬ 
dent. Why should health insurance 
providers have to provide insur¬ 
ance after someone gets sick? I’m 
so confused.” 

“Why do we waste money on 
art? It doesn’t do anything.” 

“It should be a law that people 
have to keep the freshmen in¬ 
side. Nobody wants to hear or see 
them.” 

“This is to the people that party 
all the time. Get a job. Obama 
won’t pay for everything forever.” 

“God bless are troops.” 

“People need to leam how to 
operate their cars and stop blaming 
Toyota. Toyota did not produce 80 
million defective vehicles. This is 
exactly the same bad press Audi fot 
in the 80’s. Come on.” 

“Some PEOPLE need to keep 
their dog’s on their own property. 
Barack Hussein has been president 
for a year. Why won’t he fix this 
dog problem.” 

“Props for free dental care form 
Dr. Wilson. Good man. God bless 
him.” 

“Global Warming is bull. 
Obama, what you doin about all 
that snow now? Think we’re rot¬ 
ten away now? Juneau ain’t a 
spring break getaway yet. Iran 
hasn’t blown up Isreal and Russia 
is awesome at letting people know 
what happens if you don’t follow 
the bread giver’s word - you get 
sucked dry of your natural gas 
Schmuckraine!” 

“Armpit hair is good.” 

“It’s stupid that in women’s 
hockey you’re not allowed to 
check. Let the girls play rough just 
like the boys.” 

“I’d like to see the health care 
center get better condoms. Like the 
rippled kiwi flavored ones.” 

“I want to give all the Olym¬ 
pic teams of women’s curling a 
big hand for an explosive com¬ 
petition. I was on the edge of my 
seat and couldn’t believe the sheer 
vigor they put into the game. I 
nearly busted with excitement 
watching Canada pop the Swiss 
out in the semi final. And what 
whippin’ hips! Does anyone know 
where I can get the calendar of 
these girls?” 

“Thank you Juniata for bring¬ 
ing in more attractive men to this 
school over the past three years.” 

“I was quite upset with all the 
stones on the road. The snow is 
getting dirty. It is very disgusting 
out there and I can’t long board 
any more.” 

“Girls need to stop getting lint in 
their newly shaven armpits.” 

“Some people need to do 
their dishes and take out the 
trash and your Capri Sun boxes 
are taking up too much space. Do 
we live in a McMansion with the 
Hamburglar as our butler? No 
wonder the world is turning to 
trash. “ 

“Stop calling people dreamer 
because if they are living their 
dream then it’s reality. 

**If you would like to submit an 
opinion please send it to jcback- 
page@gmail.com with “Opinion 
Line ” in the title box. ** 
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Communication abroad? 

Department building relationships overseas 


By Scott Andrews 


The communication depart¬ 
ment is in the process of devel¬ 
oping relationships with foreign 
institutions in both Germany and 
Russia in an effort to provide 
unique opportunities for students. 

Plans establishing a study 
abroad-type communication pro¬ 
gram in Germany are in the be¬ 
ginning phases. Sarah Worley, 
Instructor of Communication, is 
aiding in strengthening ties with 
the German institution. “Juniata 
has a strong commitment to the 


study abroad program, that’s why 
there are a large number of stu¬ 
dents that take classes and earn 
credits abroad,” said Worley. 

While Juniata already has nu¬ 
merous places set up for students 
to go abroad every year, there are 
no schools that focus on communi¬ 
cation. “The business department 
has an arrangement established in 
Bocholt where a student can go 
for a year and can earn a degree 
from Bocholt as well as Juniata. 
The communication department 
is looking for that same kind of 
dual-degree structure. We want our 


students to get an immersed expe¬ 
rience in another country, which is 
why we are considering this,” said 
Worley. 

Progress has been made with the 
Fachhochschule Gelsenkirchen, 
an institution of journalism and 
public relations located in Gelsen¬ 
kirchen, Germany. Benjamin Gust, 
a student at Gelsenkirchen, is cur¬ 
rently studying abroad at Juniata. 
“Ben is the first name and face 
we’ve been able to associate with 
Gelsenkirchen,” said Worley. 


► see ABROAD page 3 



Juniata Concert Choir 


ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNI ATI AN 


Sophomore Nate Frieswyk performs his solo during the song entitled “May the Work I’ve Done Speak 
for Me” at the Juniata Concert Choir concert on Mar. 27. The choir sang a collection of 21 songs, many 
of which were from their recent trip to Brazil. 



ANDY WAPLINGER/JUNI ATI AN 


Erica Kaufman’s Movement and Improvisation class practices the 
art of improvisational movement with multiple people. Due to finan¬ 
cial constraints, Juniata will no longer offer the course. 


Theatre classes cut 

Teacher let go for financial reasons 


By Matt Hill 


Due to Juniata’s continued 
financial burdens, the theatre 
department has decided to drop 
two classes, movement and im¬ 
provisation and Contact Impro¬ 
visation, also a recognized dance 
form. Now that the classes will 
not be part of the curriculum, 
teacher Erica Kaufman will no 
longer be employed at Juniata. 
The theatre department has no 
current plans to replace the class¬ 
es. 

“The economic climate is the 
reason for our having to cut this 


position, and that is certainly re¬ 
grettable in a lot of ways. We 
have been fortunate to have Eri¬ 
ca’s contributions here at Juniata 
and she will be missed,” said An¬ 
drew Belser, head of the theatre 
department. 

Since the addition of move¬ 
ment and improvisation in 2006, 
there has been a waiting list for 
students wishing to enroll. Due 
to popular demand, Contact Im¬ 
provisation was then added as the 
next level class. 

Kaufman, who has toured na- 


► see THEATRE page 6 


Juniata students help spread awareness 

Inside Out Project educating Huntingdon Middle School students on racism and bullying 


By Alex Shope 


Juniata College students are 
participating in a program that en¬ 
gages the students of Huntingdon 
Area Middle School with issues 
surrounding racism and bullying. 
Several students have gone into 
classrooms to lead discussions on 
these topics. 

The program is called the Inside 
Out Project. “The objective is to 
shed light on racism, kind of hang 
it under the banner of bullying and 


try to acknowledge that racism is 
going to hold us back. I want the 
local kids to move forward,” said 
Carol Peters, director of the Col¬ 
lege Writing Seminar and Writing 
Center. 

A major objective of the project 
is to stress the problems racism and 
bullying cause for the racists and 
bullies themselves. “One of our 
residual messages is that ‘racism 
is bad for the racist’,” said Peters. 
She went on to add that the way 
you present your ideas, whether it 


be via facebook, word choice, etc., 
has an affect on how other people 
view you. 

This spring, 24 presenters went 
in groups of two or three to several 
middle school classrooms. “They 
were cracking the discussion on 
racism—saying what have you 
seen, heard, what are you con¬ 
cerned about,” said Peters. 

Students went into the class¬ 
rooms and first tried to develop 
a level of comfort for the middle 
school students. “We started with 


‘this is why we’re here’. We want 
to get you guys thinking about the 
decisions you make and how they 
affect people around you, espe¬ 
cially as it relates to racism,” said 
Elizabeth Perrin, a senior at Juniata 
and one of the Inside Out Project 
presenters. 

Quay Hanna, an antiracism 
speaker, will be addressing the 
middle school on Mar. 31. The 
Inside Out Project presenters 
will then go back into the middle 
school a second time and do a fol¬ 


low up visit to see how Hanna was 
received. 

Peters, a Huntingdon native, 
noted that racism was always an 
issue in the area, but became more 
prevalent upon President Barack 
Obama’s election. “People were 
telling me what kinds of things 
they were hearing, so I called a 
bunch of people together to discuss 
it,” said Peters. 

The Inside Out Project was 


► see RACISM page 2 
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Spring breaking through song and service 

Choir ; Hillel and Habitat have valuable experiences seeing the world 



Ladies from the Juniata College Concert Choir enjoy pool time and sunshine in Brazil. The choir sang in 
churches, schools, and community centers around Bahia during their annual spring break trip. 


By Christian Wimer 


Over this spring break several 
Juniata student organizations went 
on unique trips. Juniata’s concert 
choir toured Brazil, Habitat for 
Humanity helped build a house in 
St. Bernard Parish outside of New 
Orleans, and six students from Hil¬ 
lel also went to New Orleans to 
volunteer in several service proj¬ 
ects. 

Concert choir director Russ 
Shelley organized the choir trip, in¬ 
cluding booking a travel agent and 
flights for all 54 students that went. 
“Throughout the course of the trip, 
we performed at various commu¬ 
nity centers, schools and churches 
around the area of Bahia, Brazil. 
It was an in-depth cultural experi¬ 
ence for the choir, with home stays 
and many different venues,” said 
Shelley. 

“Brazil does not have as much 
of a choir culture as we do in the 
United States, so everyone who 
came to our concerts was thrilled to 
hear us. Our biggest concert was in 
a monastery with over 600 people 
in the audience. It was the hottest 
day of the trip, but the audience 
just shouted and cheered during 
and after every song. They acted so 
blessed to hear us sing. There was 
also a song we sang in Portuguese; 
they went crazy for that one,” said 
freshman Anna Henzy. 

The trip was not required for 
concert choir members, though 
only two students did not par¬ 
ticipate. Each student paid around 
$1,000 for the trip, plus several 
food expenses, while the music 
department paid for the rest. Shel¬ 
ley said that the choir has also gone 
to France, Nashville and Trinidad 


over spring break the past three 
years. “This trip was one of the 
best ever in many ways,” said 
Shelley. “Very few people got 
sick, our concerts were received 
enthusiastically and the group’s 
performance ability increased dra¬ 
matically. It all just came together 
perfectly this year.” 

“The people of Brazil and their 


culture were so welcoming,” said 
Henzy. “Our home-stay family 
barely spoke English, but they took 
us out to markets and the beach; 
they always offered to make us 
dinner. It was a fantastic trip.” 

Shelley coordinated the choir 
trip with his associate Cicero Alves 
in Bahia, a fellow choir director, 
who set up their housing, trans¬ 


PHOTO COURTESY OF DESSIE SCHWENTNER 


portation and concerts. The two 
met through the program Partners 
of the Americas in 2004 and have 
worked together since. 

Meanwhile, the students in Hab¬ 
itat for Humanity drove to New 
Orleans to assist in a house-build¬ 
ing project. At Juniata, Habitat is 
an entirely student-run organiza¬ 
tion that helps build houses every 


Saturday around the Huntingdon 
area. 

The trip was put together by co¬ 
president and senior Emily Gray, a 
member since her freshman year. 
“We take a trip every year with 
Habitat’s Collegiate Challenge 
Program,” said Gray. “For a few 
weeks in March, they set up con¬ 
nections between colleges across 
the country and areas in need so 
that groups of students can go and 
build houses for a week.” 

This year, 30 students went and 
worked on one house for four days 
with one day off to explore the 
city. The group stayed at a youth 
hostel called Camp Hope. Junia¬ 
ta’s group also worked alongside 
10 students from Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity. 

“We built the house to follow 
Florida’s building code, which is 
the strictest in the country when 
it comes to resilience,” said fresh¬ 
man Will Supplee. “It was raised 
three feet on cinderblocks, which 
corresponded to the level of stand¬ 
ing water after Hurricane Katrina. 
The district where we worked was 
in the middle of being rebuilt, with 
about an equal number of new and 
destroyed buildings. There were a 
lot of other groups at work; Camp 
Hope was full of Habitat members 
and had to lend some people tents 
or hotel rooms.” 

“The trip was open only to club 
members, who paid on a point sys¬ 
tem. For every time a member vol¬ 
unteered locally on a Saturday, he 
or she was given a certain number 
of points. These then counted to¬ 
ward the cost of the trip, so mem¬ 
bers with enough points could go 


► see SPRING BREAK page 7 


Baseball players turning professional 

Former Juniata stars Small and Spadafora will keep swinging in Europe 
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Adam Spadafora evades the tag as he slides back to first on the pick-off attempt. Spadafora completed his 
caeer with Juniata last spring, but will continue to play in Italy after graduation in May. 


By Libby Morrison 


Fifth-year senior Adam Spada¬ 
fora and 4 09 graduate Kevin Small 
will be playing baseball in Europe 
this year. Spadafora will be play¬ 
ing for the North East Knights in 
Ravenna, Italy, while Small will be 
playing for the Embrach Mustangs 
in Embrach, Switzerland. 

“They’re both so passionate 
about the game of baseball. They 
know the game inside out and have 
a strong desire to make things hap¬ 
pen for themselves. They’ll be in a 
league that’s very competitive for 
them and no matter what they’ll 
expend all their energy toward the 
team,” said Head Baseball Coach 
Tom Gibboney. 

Although Small and Spadafora 
each saw success on the baseball 
diamond while playing for Juniata, 
they are unsure of their standing 
overseas. 

“I just got back from spring 
training in Florida with the Swiss 
team, but we had guys from all dif¬ 
ferent levels, so the team was kind 
of shaky,” said Small. Small will 
play second base for the Mustangs, 
though is unsure of how much 
playing time he will see. 

Conversely, Spadafora has nev¬ 
er played with the Italian team, let 
alone ever been to Italy. 


“I have no idea where I’ll stand 
on the team until I get there. But, 
I’ll most likely be an outfielder 
because that’s what I played in 
college,” said Spadafora, the Col¬ 
lege’s past center fielder and re¬ 
cord holder for number of hits in 
one season. 

Both are certain they will play 
in Europe for some time and will 
be getting paid to play. Spadafora 
will only be making one thousand 
dollars per month. However, ex¬ 
penses including housing, travel 
and computer use are covered. 
Small will make around five hun¬ 
dred dollars monthly with similar 
paid expenses. 

“I’m really looking forward to 
checking out my heritage and cul¬ 
ture, just being able to continue my 
career and to getting paid to play 
baseball,” said Spadafora. 

Due to a cap of American play¬ 
ers the Knights accept, Spadafora 
is side stepping the limit by be¬ 
coming an Italian citizen. He will 
graduate this spring and head for 
Italy soon after. 

“Because I’m half Italian, I’m 
applying for dual citizenship and 
am only waiting on my great-great 
grandfather’s naturalization pa¬ 
pers,” said Spadafora. 

Unfortunately, Small’s Swiss 
visa application has not been 


smooth. “It’s been confusing. I 
talked to the Swiss Council in Chi¬ 
cago and they said I wouldn’t get 
the visa, but then I talked to my 
coach in Switzerland and he said I 
would for sure get it,” said Small. 


Small expects the results of the 
pending visa to arrive any day. “It 
could be here tomorrow, or it could 
be here in two weeks. But once it 
gets here, the team will buy me a 
ticket and I’ll fly out,” said Small. 


However, if Small is denied 
his visa, he will only be allowed 
to stay in Switzerland for three 
months. Despite concerns, Small 


► see BASEBALL page 7 
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Experiencing the supernatural on campus 

Are student and faculty claims of contact with ghosts at Juniata legitimate? 


By Erin Turvey 


Do you believe in the supernatu¬ 
ral? What if I told you there were 
ghosts on campus? There is preva¬ 
lent speculation and legitimate be¬ 
lief surrounding paranormal life 
around the Juniata community. 

Although Founders Hall re¬ 
ceived recent renovations, it is 
structurally the oldest building on 
campus. “Anyone that has been in 
Founders late at night will tell you 
lots of strange things happen. You 
see shadows, you hear footsteps 
and then you go out and no one is 
there,” said Dean of Students Kris 
Clarkson. 

Many believe the spirit of Ja¬ 
cob Zuck, the founder of Juniata 
College, haunts the LEED certi¬ 
fied building. Zuck commissioned 
Founders to be built in 1878, as the 


College began to grow and a new 
home for students, faculty and staff 
was needed. Zuck moved into the 
basement of the building when it 
was first constmcted before the 
plaster had adequately dried. 

Unfortunately, Zuck caught 
pneumonia and died at the age of 
36. “There are rumors that Zuck’s 
ghost has inhabited Founders Hall 
for what would now be a century 
plus,” said Clarkson. 

Founders is not the only build¬ 
ing on campus with a history of 
ghost stories. Rumors of ghosts in 
Cloister Hall have been circulating 
for years. “There is a noisy ghost 
that disturbs the sleep of people 
on the upper floors,” said Chair of 
the Religion Department Donald 
Braxton. “I know students that 
claim to have had direct experi¬ 
ence with the Cloister ghost and 


they seemed generally sincere. 
My guess is there are just noisy 
pipes in Cloister,” said Braxton. 

Despite the number of students 
buying into this ghastly phenom¬ 
enon, many remain unphased. “I 
don’t believe in ghosts,” said soph¬ 
omore Emily Hisey. 

Many share her belief. “I agree,” 
said sophomore Monica Dhaduk. 
“People that believe in ghosts must 
be tripping.” 

Factually, Cloister is home to 
student deaths, the last of which 
was an accidental hanging in 1996. 
An earlier death occurred in Clois¬ 
ter prior to World War II. Accord¬ 
ing to Braxton, the latter student 
obtained an illegal copy of a work 
of Friedrich Nietzsche, a 19th cen¬ 
tury philosopher who wrote about 


► see GHOSTS page 5 
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In the creepy attic of Good, there is a pentagram drawn in fading red 
chalk. Janitors discovered it while clearing out the room, and said that 
a professor supposedly used it to perform witchcraft in the 1970s. 


Discussing issues of hate 


► from RACISM page 1 


started by Peters, along with Linda 
Miller, a guidance counselor at the 
middle school, Juniata’s Debo¬ 
rah Roney, director of Language 
in Motion, an outreach program 
promoting language and cultural 
activities in classrooms, and Ro¬ 
salie Rodriguez, head of Plexus, 
Juniata’s diversity program. The 
project has been in the works since 
last year when a trial of the pro¬ 
gram was sent into Huntingdon 
Middle School to speak to the Stu¬ 
dent Council. 

“With that group of students last 
spring, I was still working out what 
would be a good approach. So we 
went in and tried it and they report¬ 


ed on how it worked,” said Peters. 
Peters then used this feedback to 
decide how the program would 
work. 

Peters stated that Huntingdon 
Middle School would be the focus 
of the program. This age group 
was decided on because middle- 
school students are at a critical 
developmental stage in which idea 
forming is key. 

“At that age, they’re forming 
their ideas and separating them 
from what their parents’ ideas are,” 
said Peters. 

As Peters’ students found last 
spring, some classes were more 
responsive than others. “Some 
students clammed up a little, but 
there were some that were very 


responsive and had questions for 
us,” said Perrin. 

While the program is meant to 
focus on racism, the students are 
still allowed to ask questions and 
talk about anything they feel is 
relevant to racism and bullying. 
“They didn’t always talk about 
race. At one point a kid talked 
about being picked on for several 
weeks, but then getting in trouble 
when he finally said something 
back,” said Perrin. 

Along with the college present¬ 
ers, Peters has also incorporated 
high school students into the proj¬ 
ect and has them working along¬ 
side Juniatians. 

“It’s like everyone is working 
together. I’m very pleased with 
that part,” said Peters. 

Thus far, the program seems to 
be moving along smoothly. As to 


its future, that still remains to be 
seen. Half the funding for the proj¬ 
ect comes from Juniata College 
and half comes from the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Area School District. The 
continuation of the program will 


rely not only on its success and in¬ 
terest, but also on available funds. 

Anyone wishing to acquire more 
information on the program can 
contact Carol Peters via e-mail at 
petersca@juniata.edu. 


How interested would you be in participating in the 

Inside Out Project (JC students going into local 

middle schools to lead discussions on racism)? 



Very interested 

17 % 

Interested 

-J 28% 

Somewhat 

23% 

interested 


Not interested 

.32% 


OUT OF 142 RESPONDENTS 


Developing foreign bonds 


► from ABROAD page 1 


Gust is currently in his sixth se¬ 
mester of college. “I told my two 
professors that I wanted to study 
abroad in America,” said Gust. 
“Most Germans go abroad dur¬ 
ing their fifth semester, so I’m just 
lucky to be here.” 

Doctor Rainer Janz, one of 
Gust’s professors, is visiting the 
campus around the beginning of 
April. “During Doctor Janz’s stay, 


he will be meeting with the faculty 
and sitting in on some classes,” 
said Worley, who will be visiting 
Gelsenkirchen in June. “We’re re¬ 
ally trying to foster a relationship 
with people like Doctor Janz be¬ 
cause if we can establish a good re¬ 
lationship with them, both schools 
can gain the benefits,” said Worley. 

One concern for Worley is that 
classes will not be taught in Eng¬ 
lish at Gelsenkirchen and that stu¬ 
dents would need to know German 


for the program to work. “They try 
to make a few classes available in 
English, but they are veiy rare,” 
said Gust. If a dual-degree arrange¬ 
ment is made, more classes would 
likely be taught in English, howev¬ 
er the extent of classes in English is 
currently unknown. 

“Before we commit to anything, 
we’ve considered taking a group 
for a week to Gelsenkirchen and 
testing the waters,” Worley said. 
“We are trying to create a depart¬ 
mental connection, not just an 
institutional connection. This is 
a global opportunity for students 


to put their communication skills 
to use by working in teams with 
companies all over the world,” 
said Worley. 

Because such a program would 
be a huge boost for the commu¬ 
nication department, Worley does 
not want to leave any stone un¬ 
turned. “We want to take our time 
with this relationship. We prob¬ 
ably won’t be ready to send stu¬ 
dents abroad next year, with next 
spring being the earliest possible 
time,” said Worley. 

The relationship between the 
communication department and 


Russia is very different than the 
situation in Germany. Instead of 
looking into the possibility of start¬ 
ing a study abroad opportunity at 
a Russian university, Professor of 
Communication Grace Fala has 
set up video conferencing with stu¬ 
dents from Volgograd University. 

The video conferencing sessions 
are part of her class, Intercultural 
Communication, which examines 
patterns of communication as they 
relate to issues of diversity. 

Fala was able to organize the 
sessions as a result of her visit to 
Volgograd. “When I was at Volgo¬ 
grad, I found out that a professor 
there was teaching the same class 
as me, Intercultural Communica¬ 
tion. The courses were very similar 
with similar course objectives so I 
talked to the professor about orga¬ 
nizing the video conferencing ses¬ 
sions,” said Fala. 

Dr. Olga Leontovich, who teach¬ 
es a Russian Intercultural Commu¬ 
nication class, has also traveled to 
Juniata. “I’ve sat in her classes, 
she’s been in mine, it’s been great 
that we’re been able to sustain a 
friendship like this,” said Fala. 

Students in Fala’s class meet 
once a week at 8 a.m. to confer¬ 
ence with the students from Vol¬ 
gograd. Session topics range from 
talking about food and family to 
dating and marriage. 

“Communication is based on 
interpretation, which is affected by 
one’s culture, that is why talking 
with people of another culture is 
an important element of the class,” 
said Fala. 
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Historic landmark to receive renovations 

Potential improvements to Huntingdon Station could benefit students and community 


By Bryan Aungst 


One of the first landmarks visi¬ 
tors and residents of Huntingdon 
see as they enter the town is the old 
train station. The station was built 
in 1872 and despite its current dis¬ 
use, it has a promising future as a 
small cafe and country store. 

The large green and cream 
building known as Huntingdon 
Station that sits behind the cur¬ 
rent functional Amtrak station was 
built by Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1872. Across the tracks from the 
Huntingdon Station sat the Hunt¬ 
ingdon and Broad Top Mountain 
Railroad station, which was de¬ 
molished in 2001. 

Two notable train wrecks have 
occurred nearest to the Hunting¬ 
don Station, one in March of 1876 
and one in May of 1947. The latter 
of the two resulted in four deaths 
and injured 42 others. 

Executive Vice President of En¬ 
rollment and Retention John Hille 
knows much about the Hunting¬ 
don Station. According to Hille, 
the original signal tower for the 
train was the Hunt Tower, which 
now houses the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce offices in Huntingdon, just 
west along the tracks. 

Today, the Huntingdon Station 


sits empty and unused, but the Am¬ 
trak station just in front of it still 
transports passengers to and from 
the town. Hille said that in the past, 
students at Juniata College could 
commute from surrounding areas 
as the train service ran multiple 
times daily. Currently, however, 
Amtrak only offers a “Pennsylva¬ 
nian” route that results in Hunting¬ 
don being served by a single pas¬ 
senger train each day. 

Despite the fact that students 
cannot use the train for daily com¬ 
mute, many out-of-staters find the 
train useful for getting to and from 
Juniata. Eliza Phinney, a freshman 
and resident of Oberlin, Ohio, uti¬ 
lizes the train to return home on 
breaks. The route is a somewhat 
scenic one, but nonetheless the 
train rides can be long for some 
students. “My ride is usually about 
nine hours. Well, eleven hours 
there, nine hours back,” said Phin¬ 
ney. 

The service offered by Amtrak 
actually becomes a big drawing 
point for out-of-state students. 
“When I talk to prospectives and 
their families, almost none of 
them know they can ride the train. 
They’re completely surprised,” 


► see TRAIN page 7 


JENNIFER ASHCRAFT/JUNIATIAN 

The old train station in Huntingdon is soon going to be renovated into a restaurant. This historical part of the 
town will be a cool new place to hang out with friends and grab a bite to eat. 



“EverGREEN” initiative 


Upcoming events: 


AWOL-sponsored drag show: 

Fri., Apr. 9 

Charity Day: Sat., Apr. 10 
Habitat for Humanities 5k Run 
Omicron Delta Kappa repainting project 


Earth and Folk Fest: Sat., Apr. 10 
11:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. 

Freedom Seder: Mon., Apr. 12 
5:00 p.m. in Sill Boardroom, von Liebig 


14th annual “Lift Ev’ry Voice” 

African American literature and poetry to be 
highlighted in student organized coffeehouse 


By Alicia A. Dahl 


Residential life is offering a new 
housing opportunity for students 
during the 2010-11 academic year. 
The current international house, 
located at 1610 Moore Street, will 
be converted into a “green” hous¬ 
ing option. 

Junior Bridget Gross is current¬ 
ly abroad, but played a significant 
role in starting the EverGREEN 
housing initiative. Sophomores 
Sean Farley, Wenli Chen, John 
Kyle Apostolides and Elyzabeth 
Engle, will be living in the house 
along with freshmen Maxwell 
Martin, Hannah Conner, Carolyn 
Biery and Anna Henzy. 

These students were selected 
based on their essay responses 
about why sustainability is impor¬ 
tant and how they would want to 
live it out in a domestic setting. 

The goal of the house is to teach 
and leam ways to be sustainable in 
every day life. Apostelides said, 
“We plan to use limited lighting 
to conserve [energy] and there is a 
potential for a co-op with organic 
farmers.” 

While the campus provides re¬ 
cycling bins, reminders about turn¬ 
ing out lights and recycled paper, 


the incorporation of green living in 
the dorms has its limitations. 

Henzy said, “College campuses 
are great in that they provide a 
sense of community, but they also 
make for a lot of waste, due to 
mass use of unchecked energy.” 

The housemates will start and 
maintain a garden while purchas¬ 
ing locally grown organic food 
versus using a meal plan. They 
will also attend house meetings to 
discuss successes and challenges 
in the sustainable lifestyle. The 
discussions will allow the house¬ 
mates to find solutions to improve 
the green initiatives. 

Apostolides wants to gain an 
understanding about how living 
in a sustainable domestic setting 
will be a beneficial lifestyle. Ev¬ 
erGREEN will encourage sustain¬ 
able habits for the students while 
the peer support and resources are 
available within the house. The 
idea is that the habits will carry on 
after college and a green home will 
be the student’s domestic setting of 
choice. 

Henzy said, “EverGREEN, to 
me, is special because it’s a con¬ 
stantly evolving effort to remain at 
the forefront of sustainability. Plus 
it’s a pretty sweet house!” 


By Sarah Ruggiero 


Juniata College students are 
sponsoring the 14th annual “Lift 
Ev’ry Voice,” a program of dra¬ 
matic readings from African- 
American poetry and literature. 
The jazz-themed event will be 
held on-campus in the Ellis Ball¬ 
room on Fri. Apr. 9 at 8 p.m. 

The performance is free and 
open to the public. Refreshments 
will be provided during the pro¬ 
gram. In an effort to promote sus¬ 
tainability, attendees are encour¬ 
aged to bring their own mugs, 
though others will be provided. 

“The African American liter¬ 
ary tradition is a profound and dy¬ 
namic part of our literary heritage 
in America, but it has often been 
ignored. This program is a way to 
recognize and celebrate African 
American writers and their amaz¬ 
ing and enduring contributions to 
American literature,” said Dr. 
Judy Katz, associate professor of 
English and program advisor. 

The program, commencing 
in 1995, continues as an annual 
tradition at Juniata, during which 


students expressively share liter¬ 
ature with the community, while 
celebrating the heritage of the 
authors. 

“We hope to create more 
awareness for overlooked Afri¬ 
can American writers with a re¬ 
laxed, fim and free coffeehouse 
atmosphere. By incorporating 
jazz into the program, we want 
to continue to celebrate African 
American cultural creativity,” 
said program coordinator, senior 
Maggie Albright. 

The name “Lift Ev’ry Voice,” 
stems from James Weldon John¬ 
son and Rosamond Johnson’s 
poem and song composed in 
1900. This song is not only 
rooted deeply within the African- 
American community, but was 
also adopted as the “Negro Na¬ 
tional Anthem.” 

Senior Johnniersi Harris, a pro¬ 
gram coordinator, feels the pro¬ 
gram will help to familiarize the 
community with African Ameri¬ 
can literature, while conveying 
the importance of it to American 
culture. Harris plans to perform 
“Strange Fruit,” by Lewis Allan 


and performed by Billie Holiday. 

“It poetically captures a mo¬ 
ment in history and immerses the 
audience into it beautifully,” said 
Harris. 

Additional African-American 
authors highlighted in the pro¬ 
gram include Rita Dove, Ntozake 
Shange, Maya Angelou and Erica 
Badu, among numerous others. 

According to Katz, the pro¬ 
gram would not be possible with¬ 
out the dedication of her students. 
“The program reflects the student 
commitment and dedication to 
the roots of African American 
literature,” said Katz. “In ad¬ 
dition, it gives students the op¬ 
portunity to work cooperatively 
and creatively with each other to 
produce a meaningful cultural 
event. I also hope the experience 
of hearing familiar and unfamil¬ 
iar literature, read with passion 
and power, will delight the audi¬ 
ence.” 

The event is co-sponsored by 
the United Cultures of Juniata 
College club, the Alternate Ways 
of Loving club and the English 
club. 


In the future, would you be interested in 
living in an off-campus house devoted 


Very 

to sustainable living? 



-i 

21 


interested 




Interested 


21% 


Somewhat 



29% 



interested 




Not 



29% 

interested 

OUT OF 142 RESPONDENTS 
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Juniata artist enters state-wide competition 

Senior Matt Wren submitted three paintings to the ‘Art of State: Pennsylvania’ event 



ANDY WAPLINGER/JUNIATIAN 


Senior Matt Wren works on a piece of artwork. Three of his paintings will be displayed in the 'Art Of the State: 
Pennsylvania’ competition in Harrisburg. 


By David Hatem 


Senior Matt Wren is slated to 
display three of his paintings in 
the ‘Art Of the State: Pennsylva¬ 
nia’ competition in Harrisburg. 
The paintings are portraits of his 
friends, seniors Caleb Davis and 
Rio Tomlin. 

“This is the first major thing I’ve 
ever submitted any art to,” said 
Wren. “These works are my most 
recent completions. There’s been a 
lot of hard work and practice lead¬ 
ing up to this.” 

The competition is a state-wide 
event offering a five-hundred dol¬ 
lar prize for first place. 

Wren is excited about the pos¬ 
sible outcomes from his first pro¬ 
fessional art competition. “It’s 
really up to the jury,” said Wren. 
“I wouldn’t necessarily be disap¬ 
pointed if I didn’t win, but it would 
be awesome if I did. I just see it as 
a way to get myself out there.” 

“It’s really like playing the lot¬ 
tery,” said Assistant Professor 
of Art and Art History Monika 
Malewska. “A lot of it will be luck, 
since there are hundreds of sub¬ 
missions. He has just a good of a 
chance as winning as anyone else 
in the competition.” 

Wren’s artistic career started 
before coming to Juniata. “Matt’s 
style changed a lot since high 
school. He used to use a lot of col¬ 
ors that weren’t there,” said Tom¬ 
lin, who also attended high school 
with Wren. “He would use green 
and purple on people’s faces, but 
he’s always painted people’s faces; 
that’s been a theme,” said Tomlin. 

Wren believes in the power of 
paint to both distort and create. 
“Paint can take on so many forms 
and textures,” said Wren. “You can 
really form anything from paint. 
With my paintings, I want the 
viewer to be visually shuck. Be¬ 


yond that, there’s really no emo¬ 
tion I’m trying to depict.” 

One such piece is titled ‘Rio’, 
one of his submissions. “For ‘Rio’, 
Matt had me pose on the carpet 
while he took pictures for his por¬ 
trait, but I was really hung over and 
was just yelling for him to get me 
some water,” said Tomlin. “The 
portrait looks almost religious and 
when people ask me if that was in¬ 
tentional I just laugh and say ‘not 
at all’.” 

Malewska believes that ‘Rio’ is 
Wren’s best work. “‘Rio’ is Matt’s 
strongest piece,” said Malewska. 
“Matt is technically sound and has 
this sort of edged playfulness. He 
can render something with ease, 
and his work is almost sloppy, but 
convincing. His pieces are defi¬ 
nitely not overworked.” 

When asked about the theme of 
his paintings, Wren feels that his 
paintings are not difficult to under¬ 
stand. “I just paint pictures of my 
buddies,” said Wren. “My paint¬ 
ings are just things I’m visually 
attracted to. 

For instance, one painting is 
based off of a series of images in 
my basement. I work on photos; in 
this one there was one light, it was 
kind of desolate, and it’s down in 
the basement with figures emerg¬ 
ing from the darkness.” 

Wren submitted this painting as 
well. Malewska feels that Matt is 
taking a positive step in entering 
his paintings in the competition. 

“I encourage Matt to apply. If 
he is hoping to continue paint¬ 
ing in the future it is good that he 
gets some professional experience, 
and some experience competing 
with professional painters,” said 
Malewska. 

If Matt wins, it will be the result 
of many hours of work. “Paint¬ 
ing is very time consuming,” said 
Malewska. “It takes a serious com¬ 


mitment,” she said. 

The painting process is not just 
laborious for the painter, however. 

“Posing for the pictures Matt 
bases his paintings off of is fun, 
but surprisingly it is a lot of work,” 
said Tomlin. “We’ll take pictures 
for hours, and he tells me what to 
wear, how to sit, and what to do.” 


Despite the hard work, Tomlin 
is always happy to oblige. “I like 
it, though. I’m proud to have him 
pick me,” said Tomlin. 

Matt’s portraits have been in¬ 
fluenced by past artists. He cited 
his influences for this series as 
Michelangelo Caravaggio, Lucien 
Freud and Eric Fischel. 


“I believe Matt has been in¬ 
fluenced by his friends, as well 
as traditional historical paintings 
from Rembrandt,” said Malewska. 
“Also, he is similar to Caravaggio 
in his use of light.” 

The paintings in the competition 
will be exhibited in the State Mu¬ 
seum of Pennsylvania. 


“The Blues Brothers” 



ALEX LOUGHRAN / JUNIATIAN 


Juniata College President, Thomas Kepple, and Andy Murray, 
Baker Professor of PACS, Emeritus, are seen performing songs 
as the legendary Blues Brothers Band at All Class Night. 


Paranormal activity in JC buildings 


► from GHOSTS page 3 


the death of God. After reading it, 
he decided that there was no God 
and in despair, he committed sui¬ 
cide. 

Braxton believes the student’s 
atheism is to blame for a possible 
haunting. “Since he didn’t believe 
in God, his spirit wonders aimless¬ 
ly because he doesn’t know where 
to go. His ghost is confused and 
just stays and bothers college stu¬ 
dents,” said Braxton. 

Current Cloister residents cite 
recent supernatural events in the 
dorm as well. “I heard about the 
ghost in Cloister last year,” said 
sophomore Myriah LaChance. 
“The swim coach told us she left 
her his RD apartment with all the 
lights and electronics off, when 
she returned all of the electronics 
and lights were on and all of the 
cupboards were open,” said La- 
Chance. 

Whether ghost or coincidence, 
it remains unseen “How do we 
know that a friend didn’t just go 
in and turn on all of the lights and 
electronics? I’m not sure if I be¬ 
lieve in ghosts,” said sophomore 
Katie Graves. 

Good Hall, an aesthetically old 
building, boasts a true story of pen¬ 
tagram drawings on the floor in the 
attic. Most students have not seen 


the pentagram because the attic 
is usually locked. However, one 
security guard, who was already 
aware of the symbol, was willing 
to unlock the attic and reveal the 
mark for confirmation. 

The pentagram, which was 
drawn in red chalk, is now fading. 
Braxton explained his understand¬ 
ing of the origin of this symbol. 
“[Facilities] cleared out the attic in 
the 1980s and discovered a chalk 
pentagram with wax drippings on 
the floor. They began to make in¬ 
quiries and discovered a professor 
was experimenting with witchcraft 
in the early 1970s and included 
some students,” said Braxton. 

Although speculation runs ram¬ 
pant, the professor’s identity re¬ 
mains in question. “I don’t know 
if it was a religious studies person, 


but it would make sense if it was,” 
said Braxton. 

Whether or not the supernatu¬ 
ral is present on campus remains 
in question, but as long as stories 
continue to be passed on, specula¬ 
tion will remain. 

“I kind of had a little experience 
that made me believe,” said Sched¬ 
uling Assistant Carrie Rhodes. 
Rhodes believes she witnessed a 
ghost in action when using a rest¬ 
room in Cloister. “When I walked 
in, the lights went on. The toilet 
flushed on its own, and the water 
turned on automatically.” 

When Rhodes told her assistant 
about her super natural experience, 
“She laughed, saying that it didn’t 
[happen]. So, we went back in [the 
restroom] and nothing happened,” 
said Rhodes. 


Do you believe the claims of many Juniatians that 
there are ghosts present on campus? 


Yes 

No 

Maybe 


Not sure U 3% 


25% 


23% 




OUT OF 142 RESPONDENTS 


49% 
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Roving Reporter: 

What is your life motto? 





Kaufman’s courses cancelled 


► from THEATRE page 1 


tionally as a performer, was sur¬ 
prised at the news. “I was absolute¬ 
ly shocked, especially since Juniata 
has supported a lot of events that I 
have sponsored,” said Kaufman. 
“The students will be robbed of the 
experience these courses offered.” 

Kaufman is most known for 
giving Juniata international atten¬ 
tion through her involvement in 
“036”, or Contact Improvisation 
36, a celebration of the 36th an¬ 
niversary of the founding of the 
dance form. Kaufman organized 
this event at Juniata in the summer 
of 2008, where contact improvisa¬ 
tion professionals from all over the 
world convened to celebrate. 

Since then, Kaufman explained 
that both of her classes have been 
extremely popular with students of 
every discipline and each semester 
dealt with waiting lists of students 
wishing to enroll. 

“Erica’s courses have been re¬ 
moved because the lessons we 
are taught are much less visible 
than, say, getting a good GPA,” 
said sophomore Sara Pilchman, 
Kaufman’s current teacher’s as¬ 
sistant and president and founder 
of the new Contact Improvisation 
club. “[Specifically] Contact being 
canceled is something a lot of peo¬ 
ple have gotten upset over. There 
are a lot of alumni who I know 
[who] have already spoken to the 
administration.” 

Pilchman, who is working to 
promote the club with the help 
of juniors Peter Mike-Mayer and 
Emily Miller. “For myself and for 
a lot of students, Contact Improv is 
an extremely important aspect to 
education,” said Pilchman. “Con¬ 
tact has changed how I see my¬ 
self completely and it’s upsetting 


to think how many other people 
will be missing out on the oppor¬ 
tunity. Science or history classes 
will teach students facts and how 
to interact with the subject that is 
being taught, but Contact teaches 
students how to be comfortable 
with themselves and how to be 
physically and emotionally aware 
of the people around them.” 

Not only are various students 
voicing their opinions over the 
loss of the classes, but Contact 
Improvisation founder Nancy 
Stark-Smith is as well. “Nancy 
is a personal friend to Erica and 
has voiced her regret at the loss 
of these movement forms in [the 
Juniata] community,” said junior 
theatre arts POE Caroline Binder. 

Although an anonymous source 
explained that Kaufman’s classes 
no longer fit into the theatre cur¬ 
riculum, numerous other students 
are outraged over the loss. 

Nikki Hankinson, a sophomore 
currently taking movement and 
improvisation, planned to take 
Contact Improvisation next year. 
“This was the first class I had 
where I felt like I was out of my 
comfort zone,” said Hankinson. 

According to sophomore 


Tessa Stembach, who has taken 
both forms of improvisation, 
Kaufman’s classes supported Ju¬ 
niata’s diversity. “Since Juniata 
is unique, we were veiy lucky to 
have this opportunity.” 

Kaufman agrees, explaining that 
within her classes differences are 
left at the door, along with socks 
and shoes. Students within the cur¬ 
rent class agree the atmosphere is 
conducive to anyone—football 
players, volleyball players, pre- 
med students, drama majors, and 
the list goes on—all supporting 
Juniata’s liberal foundation. 

Kaufman founded movement 
and improvisation exclusively for 
Juniata in her effort to suit the in¬ 
terests of Juniata’s students and to 
broaden the theatre program. 

Binder explained the differ¬ 
ences between Kaufman’s classes. 
“Movement improv is intended to 
give individual students a greater 
awareness of their own potential 
physical being,” said Binder. 

“[Students] are given a chance 
to explore singular movements, 
rhythms, performance space, pat¬ 
terns and interaction with others. 
It’s meant to help build a kinetic 
[body] knowledge base.” 


Are you disappointed that the movement and con¬ 

tact improvisation classes will no longer be options 

No, 1 never had any in¬ 
terest in those courses. 

at Juniata? 

41% 

1 was unaware that we 
were ever offered impro- 

12% 

visation courses. 

1 was unaware that 

30% 

the classes were cut. 

Yes, 1 enjoyed the cours- 


es/wanted to take them. 


OUT OF 142 RESPONDENTS 
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Dorm history at Juniata 

Reasoning for names and origins explained 


By Crystal Bittinger 


Although the names of the Col¬ 
lege dormitories are common¬ 
place, their individual history and 
renovations remain unknown to 
many residents. 

There are seven on-campus dor¬ 
mitories, North, South, East, Clois¬ 
ter, Tussey and Terrace, Lesher 
and Sherwood, each of which was 
named by the Brethren or after gra¬ 
cious benefactors. 

“The history of the names is 
linked to the Brethren. They 
would think it pretentious to put 
names on buildings,” said dean of 
students Kris Clarkson. 

Three of these buildings, North, 
South and East are named for car¬ 
dinal directions they represent in 
relation to campus. Tussey and 
Terrace was named after the Tus¬ 
sey mountain range located in 
Pennsylvania’s Bedford County. 
Lesher was named in honor of 
Maude Lesher. While “Sherwood 
was named because there used to 
be a forest there,” said Clarkson. 

The oldest building that was for¬ 
merly a dorm is Founders. “When 
Founders was built, the president 
would live here and Jacob Zuck, 
who founded Juniata, moved in to 
Founders,” said Clarkson. 

As time has elapsed, the dormi¬ 
tories have undergone numerous 
transformations, some more in¬ 


tentional than others. In the 1980s, 
there was a fire in South, leaving 
an entire wing destroyed. “A stu¬ 
dent left a candle burning and went 
for a run. The candle caught some 
tapestries on fire. The RA opened 
the door and 
fortunately 
most of the 
damage was 
smoke dam¬ 
age. But the 
building had 
to be cleaned 
and reno¬ 
vated,” said 
Clarkson. 

Today’s 
residents have 
many luxuries 
unavailable 
to past students. Current students 
have Internet connections, private 
room phones and cable, all of 
which past Juniata students did not 
have. 

According to Rob Yelnosky, 
Vice President of Finance and Op¬ 
erations, “All dorms had lounges, 
where there would be a party every 
weekend. There were two lounges 
a night, and the residence halls ro¬ 
tated who was hosting. There was 
one phone located in the hallway. 
There was one tv in the lounge. 
You could pay for cable if you 
wanted, but not many people did.” 

Additionally, past students were 


able to keep caged animals such 
as ginnie pigs, rabbits, reptiles and 
hamsters in the dormitories. How¬ 
ever, the only current pets allowed 
in the dorms are fish. According to 
Clarkson, this is because of health 
codes. 

At one time, 
faculty lived in 
the dormitories 
with the stu¬ 
dents. Although 
students live in 
their dormito¬ 
ries for less than 
four years, HB 
Brumbaugh, a 
1930s Juniata 
graduate and 
employee lived 
in residence 
halls for over 60 years, spanning 
12 presidents. 

“We believe he has the Guin¬ 
ness world record for the longest 
time someone has lived in dormi¬ 
tories,” said Clarkson. “He lived in 
Cloister for like 40 years and then 
moved into TNT. When I came in 
‘95, that was still his apartment. 
He lived in what is now the Res 
Life office, and the walls are sound 
proof because of him.” 

All the buildings were renovated 
in the early 90s. “We would close 
one building then move students in 
to it.” Clarkson said. In this way, 
the dorms were renovated quickly. 


a 

We believe he [Brum¬ 
baugh] has the Guin¬ 
ness world record 
for the longest time 
someone has lived in 
dormitories. 
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Kevin Small '09 swings and makes contact during a game in the 2009 campaign. Although Small is finished 
playing for the Eagles, he will soon move on to play professionally in Switzerland. 


Athletes in Italy and Switzerland 


► from BASEBALL page 2 
is optimistic. 

“I’m not too nervous, to be hon¬ 
est. I’m looking forward to the 
chance to keep playing baseball 
and experiencing a new culture,” 
said Small. Not even the language 
barrier fazes him. “The guys on the 
team speak Swiss-German mostly, 
but they all speak English as well, 
except for one guy,” said Small. 


Both players owe their post¬ 
graduation plans to Small’s dedica¬ 
tion. Due to his earlier than expect¬ 
ed graduation, Small spent time 
searching the Internet for teams 
overseas. He found websites and 
gained a deep understanding of the 
opportunities for both himself and 
Spadafora. “We both had profiles 
online with our stats or any awards 
on them; then coaches could con¬ 
tact us by posting on the site,” said 


Spadafora. 

Both Spadafora and Small are 
looking forward to a new cultural 
experience and the opportunity to 
continue their careers. Regardless 
of what they find, Gibboney ex¬ 
pects great things from his former 
players because of their determina¬ 
tion and love of the game. 

“They took this upon themselves 
and really marketed themselves 
with very little help,” Gibboney. 


Workin’ on the railroad 


► from TRAIN page 4 


said Hille. “And what’s nice is 
they offer discounts for students. 
And people like me, seniors.” 

One complaint voiced by Phin- 
ney and other riders is there is of¬ 
ten a wait for the train’s arrival. 
With nothing more than the Am- 
trak “shack” and some benches, 
this wait can become boring or, 
depending on the weather, wet. 
However, this may not be the 
case for much longer. 

According to Hille, a local 
couple, Laura and Wayne White, 
are in current negotiations to pur¬ 
chase the currently unoccupied 
Huntingdon Station and convert 
it into a small cafe and country 
store. They are looking to work 
with a historical restoration group 
to secure funds and restore the 
station to its former glory. The 
focus of the new station would 
be to draw a local crowd but also 
welcome visitors to the city in a 


friendly manner and offer visitor 
information. Hours would veiy 
likely accommodate the train 
schedule. 

Such a cafe would be also ben¬ 
eficial to students who ride the 
train. Rather than waiting outside 
in less than favorable conditions, 
they could wait inside. “It would 
absolutely make the wait easier,” 
said Phinney. However, when 
asked if she would venture into 
the cafe knowing it would be re¬ 
quired of her to make a purchase, 
attitudes slightly shifted. “I’m a 
poor college kid, so no, I prob¬ 
ably wouldn’t go in.” 

Regardless of opinions, the 
future of the Huntingdon Station 
looks bright. If those who choose 
to use Amtrak’s service wish not 
to enter the restored Huntingdon 
Station, they have other ways to 
pass their time. “It’s always in¬ 
teresting to talk to the lady in the 
[Amtrak] train station with her 
dog,” said Hille. 


Have you ever taken the train to or from Huntingdon? 

Yes, 1 ride the train 
regularly. 

40% 

1 have considered it but 
always arrange other 

30% 

transportation. 

1 was unaware there was 

a train station in town. 

J 27% V ^ ^ 

1 have never taken the 

train and never will. 


OUT OF 142 RESPONDENTS 


Student clubs reap benefits of traveling 



PHOTO COURTESY OF MYRIAH LACHANCE 


A group of Habitat for Humanity members install siding on the house 
that they built during spring break in New Orleans. Thirty Juniata stu¬ 
dents attended the trip and finished the house in just four days. 


► from SPRING BREAK page 2 


for free. Those without enough 
paid the difference,” said Gray. 

“The weekend before we went, 
there was a retreat for everyone 
who planned on taking the trip 
where we all got to know each 
other. By the time we actually left 
for New Orleans, we were fairly 
well acquainted,” said freshman 
Jon Snyder. 

“Every afternoon, when we had 
finished working on the house, 
we would reflect as a group on 
the events of the day,” said Sny¬ 
der. “By the end of the trip, we 
had learned a lot about each other, 
about ourselves, and about build¬ 
ing houses. I made some really 
good friends on that trip and I did 
not want to leave. It was a special 
experience.” 

“The group dynamic was great, 
and everyone really came together 
from start to finish,” said Gray. 

Hillel also sent students to New 
Orleans to join the relief effort. 
College Chaplain David Wit- 
kovsky and Campus Ministry Af¬ 
filiate Lindsay Reedy made the trip 
with six students. “The purpose of 
the trip was to leam about Judaism 
in New Orleans’ culture and rein¬ 
force the importance of service,” 
said Witkovsky. “We worked two 
days at an underfunded elementary 
school, cleaning up and painting, 
two days helping out at a children’s 
museum, and one day at a soup 
kitchen.” 

The trip was coordinated by ju¬ 
nior Liz Moran and senior Chloe 
Pitt, both Hillel officers. The club 
paid for the trip through club 
money, fund raising and a grant 
from the Greater Altoona Jewish 
Lederation. Locally, Hillel mem¬ 
bers volunteer in service projects 
at Huntingdon’s synagogue. This 


is the second spring break trip Hil¬ 
lel has taken; last year’s was to 
Uruguay. “We have been trying to 
serve continually and get our name 
out there,” said Witkovsky. He has 
been on five mission trips to New 
Orleans. 

Members who participated also 


took part in a Lriday evening Shab- 
bat service and group reflections 
every night. “Before we left, no 
one in the club was very close with 
each other. The trip brought every¬ 
one closer together and gave them 
a great opportunity to grow in their 
faith,” said Witkovsky. 
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Springtime and the living is crazy 


EDITORIAL 

We all know that stress is in 
high supply at Juniata. Combine 
that with exhaustion and a daunt¬ 
ing workload and you just made 
yourself a JC student cocktail. 

Under the usual circumstances, 
there is plenty of intrinsic motiva¬ 
tion and external resources to bal¬ 
ance your teetering emotions. Dur¬ 
ing the winter months, however, 
the cocktail turns into a nightly 
double. 


Campus clubs and groups, like 
the Juniata’s Activities Board, 
strive desperately to combat the 
weather’s sinister manipula¬ 
tions of the campus atmosphere 
by bombarding the students with 
evening and weekend entertain¬ 
ment. 

Countless students complain 
that there is nothing to do, but it 
is more realistic to say that not 
even Dr. Reingold in a bra could 
get them out of bed in this weather. 

Though when the fateful day 
comes that the snow melts and the 


forecast guarantees a high of 65, 
campus breaks free from winter’s 
chokehold. At any interval during 
the first sunny weekend, students 
can be seen lolling on the drying 
quad, either pretending or whole¬ 
heartedly attempting to get home¬ 
work done, or simply giving up 
and tanning, sleeping or chatting 
with friends. 

Impromptu games of volleyball 
and Ultimate Frisbee draw large 
cheering crowds, while members 
of the rock-climbing club ensnare 
students into wobbling on a slack 


line erected between two trees. 

The blazing sun reminds stu¬ 
dents of their first few weeks at 
Juniata, allowing them to relive 
activities that have not been acces¬ 
sible for months, such as hiking to 
the cliffs or up a thousand steps. 
The warming weather acts as an 
antidote to the harsh winter men¬ 
talities. 

While the cold weather seeks to 
tire students in their futile attempts 
to stay warm, the rising tempera¬ 
tures after a long winter invigo¬ 
rates students and battles the worst 


affliction of college students: fa¬ 
tigue. 

Students battling against 
the temptress of winter don T- 
shirts and flip-flops and throw 
open classroom windows in an 
attempt to coax in the warm 
breeze. Though no matter the sea¬ 
son, the prestigious and often in¬ 
timidating academics will continue 
at Juniata. 

But even after the worst day, 
there’s nothing that eases the pangs 
of disappointment like catching a 
few ultraviolet rays. 


Ask the Administration 


“Where on campus are students 
permitted to grill? What are the 
rules and regulations regarding 
the use of the outdoor grills on 
campus?” 

Only self starting charcoal is 
permitted when using a grill - no 
flammable starter or propane gas 
grill. All grilling must be conduct¬ 
ed at a safe distance (10 feet) from 
any structure. 

-Tim Launtz, Director of Resi¬ 
dential Life and Public Safety 

“What has the overall response 
been regarding the proposed 
scheduling assistant? What are 
the benefits in using the scheduling 
assistant? When is the scheduling 
assistant expected to be imple¬ 
mented? ” 

First, some background infor¬ 
mation about the project. The 


project started in Spring 2008, as a 
project for our Software Engineer¬ 
ing class. A small group of us in 
the class (myself, Andrew Mur¬ 
dock, Joe Maher and Josh Fishel) 
were frustrated by how difficult 
scheduling was and we knew that 
the system could be improved, 
so we just thought about how we 
would want to plan our schedules 
if we could make a new system 
to do it. We talked to a lot of stu¬ 
dents about how they scheduled 
and the process they went through. 
Pretty much everyone said that 
there was a stage where they ei¬ 
ther used pen and paper, outlook 
or excel to try to visualize what 
their schedule would look like and 
how everything fit, so it was that 
part of the process that we tried 
to make easier. We built the basic 
framework for that class. After the 


class was over, I sort of took over 
the project, and spent a lot of time 
this semester and last talking to the 
necessary people to “make it offi¬ 
cial.” The registrar’s office was re¬ 
ally great about letting us run with 
the project and in helping publicize 
the test version that people are us¬ 
ing now. 

If I had to summarize, the ben¬ 
efits, I’d say that the great thing 
about the Scheduling Assistant is 
that you can really focus on play¬ 
ing around with what courses you 
want to take and how your sched¬ 
ule fits together, rather than manu¬ 
ally trying to organize it visually. 
I know I used to waste a lot of time 
manually typing course details 
into a calendar just to see what 
my schedule would look like with 
a particular set of classes. Now, I 
just open up the scheduling assis¬ 
tant, then add and remove courses 
until I find something I’m happy 
with. 


The response so far has been 
pretty much all positive, with a 
lot of constructive suggestions 
given by the people using it. There 
were people who found bugs and 
glitches, which we were able to 
fix. I know I used it to plan out 
my schedule for next year, and I 
know a lot of other students have 
been using it too. The scheduling 
assistant still has a lot of room for 
new features and it will probably 
continue to grow and change over 
time. 

As for when it’s expected to 
be implemented, I guess what I’d 
have to say is that it’s available 
now. I certainly couldn’t give 
even an estimate of when we’ll 
know for sure that it’s ready to 
completely replace the old system, 
but it’s up-to-date with the latest 
course information, it’s working, 
and as long as people understand 
that it may still have some bugs, 
there’s no reason they can’t make 


Presidential Perspective 



Welcome back. I hope you en¬ 
joyed your break! In the March 4 
Juniatian there were several state¬ 
ments about off-campus housing 
that may have given readers the 
wrong impression about our poli¬ 
cies. Allow me to address the is¬ 
sue of off-campus housing here. 
The prime purpose for requiring 
Juniata students to live on campus 
is to make available the learning 
opportunities a highly residential 
campus provides. There is ample 
proof that living on-campus in¬ 
creases student participation in 
virtually every campus activity 
and that those activities greatly 
enhance the learning opportuni¬ 
ties for all students. In fact, Penn 
State has just built a number of 
dormitories for this same pur¬ 
pose. In talking to many alumni 
over the years, those who did not 
live on campus regretted that they 
missed the residential opportuni¬ 
ty their fellow students enjoyed. 
Obviously in order to provide a 


highly residential experience we 
must build dorms and to afford 
the buildings we must be sure 
students live in them. To offer 
variety to on-campus living we 
have developed a range of dor¬ 
mitory styles that provide differ¬ 
ent living environments ranging 
from a traditional dormitory such 
as Terrace, to more apartment¬ 
like living such as Pink. It is true 
that there are also learning oppor¬ 
tunities in living off campus and 
in the senior year virtually every 
student who wishes to live off- 
campus may do so. 

The article also made several 
references to the need for various 
other facilities on campus. While 
I too would like to have an indoor 
track, a turf field, etc., new facili¬ 
ties are usually paid for by gifts. 
Our highest priority goal today is 
to raise funds for financial aid in 
order to keep a Juniata education 
reasonably affordable. In fact, 
contrary to the Juniatian’s edito¬ 
rial we are providing more finan¬ 
cial aid today than ever. In the 
current economic environment 
I believe we are focusing on the 
right goal for the benefit of all Ju¬ 
niata students. Of course if some¬ 
one drops by with a $lm check 
for a turf field, I’ll be happy to 
accept it! 



Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write 
about? E-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 


Editorial cartoon 



Loose Morels 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 

Opinions. Every one of us has 
them. Opinions about the weather, 
opinions about politics — opinions 
about everything. And, we want 
to share our opinions, it’s in our 
human nature to tell other people 
about what we think. 

We can share our opinions in a 
lot of different ways. We can call 
people, write things down, or — 
for official occasions with an audi¬ 
ence — we can give a speech. We 
can give a speech that gives other 
people the chance to ponder about 
our arguments, our thoughts, our 
point of view. A speech may infect 
other people with our opinion. 

Vanessa Guerra accomplished 
this — more so, she did it perfect¬ 
ly. At the 21st Bailey Oratorical 
Contest, which was held last Tues¬ 
day at Juniata College, she and 
six other students spoke about the 
pursuit of happiness. No question, 


all of the students did a veiy fine 
job. They spoke about happiness 
in one’s daily life, happiness in the 
US compared to third world coun¬ 
tries and how new technologies 
can hinder our happiness. They 
all gave their speeches in the right 
order, with the right structure and 
with good examples. But, Vanessa 
did something different. It was not 
her Spanish accent, it was not her 
oral style of speech, it was some¬ 
thing much more important — it 
was her heart. Not only did she talk 
about research she found on hap¬ 
piness, she talked about her own 
feelings towards happiness. In ev¬ 
ery second the audience saw this in 
her face and heard it in her voice. 
She shared her feelings with us. 
And, while she was doing this, she 
created something very special for 
us. She made us happy. Thanks. 

-Benjamin Gust ‘ 11 


use of it to plan their schedule for 
next year. 

I think the most important thing 
for students to know about the 
scheduling assistant is that it will 
not register you for classes. It’s a 
tool to help you plan what classes 
you want to register, just like the 
old “Class Schedules” page and I 
think it does a good job of improv¬ 
ing that experience. 

-Michael Baker, Software Engi¬ 
neering Student 
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Across the river II: Experiencing foods 
of both the fresh and frozen variety 



KATIE SHEDLOCK/JUNIATIAN 


The Meadows, located on Route 22, is a local favorite. With two different “flavors of the day,” customers are 
offered a variety of new and exciting flavors of frozen custard each time they visit. 


Around 

Town 


STEVEN 
GOEHRING 

Working on this column re¬ 
minded me why I write “Around 
Town.” There are treasures just 
waiting for an interested student to 
find them; treasures ranging from 
serene natural vistas to unique 
stores and restaurants. Wherever 
you look, there is always some¬ 
thing, as I found out driving west 
on 22 from the 4th Street light at 
“Super” Sheetz. 

Right after Route 22 cuts be¬ 
tween two rocky hills, there is an 
interesting little business on the 
left. Country Garden Market is a 
white building marked with a large 
yellow “Bulk Foods” sign out by 
the road. Even at first glance, I sus¬ 
pected I had found a place worth a 
closer look and went to scope out 
this scene. 

Country Garden Market car¬ 
ries lots of fruits and vegetables 
and they even have locally-grown 
produce when local crops are in 
season. They carry snack foods, 
drinks, milk, eggs and candy. The 
store also has plant seeds, bird- 
houses, artificial flower arrange¬ 
ments, guns, ammo and related 
outdoor sporting goods. The mar¬ 
ket has a simple, even nostalgic 
feel to it. The rows of candy bins 
and large cardboard trays heaping 
with vegetables gave me a familiar 
and welcoming feeling. I filled a 
bag from one of the trail mix bins, 
eager to have a favorite old treat: 
dried banana chips. 

I asked a store worker what 
produce is locally grown and how 


close to Huntingdon is “local.” He 
pointed out maple syrup and flour 
from Burnt Cabins, PA, just south 
of here on the PA Turnpike. Also, 
the seed potatoes advertised on the 
sign outside are grown in Greens- 
burg, the first Amtrak stop east of 
Pittsburgh. Country Garden Mar¬ 
ket gets a lot of peaches, straw¬ 
berries, tomatoes, cucumbers and 
apples, all grown in Pennsylvania. 
The cashier said the peaches, often 
grown in Chambersburg, PA, are 
a favorite of most shoppers. I’d 
suggest anyone interested in some 
local produce should visit Country 
Garden Market in the late summer 


and fall, when the crops are in sea¬ 
son. 

The store is open from 8 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. every day of the week. 
There was also a sign saying “now 
hiring part-time,” so any students 
seeking an off-campus job might 
want to look into working here. As 
for everyone else, the store offers 
a lot of merchandise while keeping 
a small-shop feel, all while even 
stocking locally-grown foods. 
Country Garden Market is well 
worth a look. 

While you’re over looking at 
produce, you should take a look 
at the other businesses located 


between Country Garden Market 
and the Hoss’s plaza. The market 
is right next to a Subway and both 
of these are right across the road 
from the entrance to Strickler’s 
beverage store and Speck’s Car 
Wash. 

Many students know where 
Hoss’s Steak & Sea restaurant is, 
but it’s worth knowing what else 
is in the plaza, especially if you 
suddenly need a financial services 
location nearby. The finance busi¬ 
nesses next to Hoss’s include Citi 
Financial, Jackson Hewitt Tax 
Service and State Farm insurance. 
These businesses share plaza space 


with a PennDOT Driver License 
Center, a Dollar General, Donna’s 
Family Restaurant and Dunkle’s 
Antique and Craft Mall. 

But my favorite business in 
the area around Country Garden 
Market is The Meadows Frozen 
Custard. This little treat stand 
sells their namesake frozen custard 
(much like ice cream,) as well as 
Italian ice, gelatos, smoothies, and 
frozen yogurt. The Meadows of¬ 
fers their vanilla and chocolate fla¬ 
vors every day and they also offer 
two additional flavors that change 
daily. I got the Black Cherry & 
Vanilla flavor and will likely go 
back sometime to try some Cookie 
Dough. If you don’t know what 
flavor is on the menu, just wing it 
and go anyway. Even if your fa¬ 
vorite is not up that day, you can 
at least pick up a calendar that will 
tell you when each flavor is avail¬ 
able. 

The Meadows is open from 11 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m. every day, and 
stays open until 10 p.m. on Fridays 
and Saturdays. The shop is on the 
right side when driving west on 
22, right after Speck’s Car Wash. 
You can either get your frozen treat 
from the outdoor take-out window, 
or go in to enjoy the 4 50s retro at¬ 
mosphere and comfy booth seats. 

Country Garden Markets and 
The Meadows offer two veiy good 
reasons to cross the Juniata River 
and spend some time in Smith- 
field. They offer something for 
anyone from sustainability fans to 
students with a sweet tooth. And 
as warmer weather and local grow¬ 
ing seasons set in, both locations 
are bound to get sweeter. So find a 
carpool or grab some friends, shop 
for some produce, and don’t forget 
to get some frozen custard! 


► see AROUND TOWN page 10 



Burton’s “Wonderland” breaks new ground 


According to filmmaker David 
Cronenberg, in order to remain 
faithful to a novel, you have to 
betray it. This belief, which was 
made in reference to his own film 
adaptations, is prevalent in Tim 
Burton’s blockbuster version of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” The film 
pays homage to the works of origi¬ 
nal author Lewis Carroll, but is not 
a direct cinematic version of the 
book. 

One of the first major altera¬ 
tions to the source material is the 
circumstances surrounding Alice’s 
entrance into Wonderland, which 
in the film, is referred to as “Un¬ 
derland.” In the novel, Alice chas¬ 
es a vest coat-wearing bunny down 
a magical rabbithole to escape 
boredom; in the film, she chases 
the rabbit, trying to escape her ar¬ 
ranged marriage. This alteration is 
one of the new trademarks by di¬ 
rector Tim Burton, who previously 
examined arranged marriages in 
Victorian London in 4 ‘The Corpse 
Bride.” It can even be considered a 
sister-piece for the film, since they 
share the same plot, cast and end¬ 
ing. 

The alterations also include the 
state of Underland: when Alice 
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JOEL FREHN 


had previously visited it and left 
with amnesia, the Red Queen took 
over and started enslaving the in¬ 
habitants, not unlike the villainess 
of “The Lion, the Witch, and the 
Wardrobe.” So, it is up to Alice to 
fulfill the prophecy: to acquire the 
Vorpal Sword and to ensnare the 
Jabberwocky, the Queen’s attack- 
dragon. That is pretty much the ex¬ 
tent of the story. However, the film 
does offer some intellectual food: 
it examines the debate over free 
will and predestination, but does 
not offer a conclusion. 

Narrative decisions aside, the 
film is distinct from all of the pre¬ 
ceding adaptations because of the 
world Burton creates for the view¬ 
er. The Wonderland here is a lush, 
animated place like Pandora, but 
with speckles of Mordor thrown 
into the midst. In the hands of other 
directors, the contrast would have 


been paradise versus hell, in terms 
of the landscape. But, with Burton, 
he makes everything frightening 
and comforting, capturing the du¬ 
ality of the text. The contrast is not 
limited to the visuals, either. The 
film shows the whimsical char¬ 
acters and their circumstances - 
whether it be the dark undertones 
of implied decapitation, the ab¬ 
surdity of Alice changing height 
or her character ending up naked 
almost every fifteen minutes. 

Populating these dark and won¬ 
derful places are the Burton Regu¬ 
lars. Much like John Carpenter and 
Rob Zombie, Burton has his own 
set of players who he continually 
recycles and are cast in unsurpris¬ 
ing roles in the film for the most 
part. Johnny Depp portrays the 
eccentric Mad Hatter, who spends 
his time indulging in slapstick 
humor that would make the 
Stooges proud or reciting riddles 
he doesn’t know the answer to. 
Helena Bonham Carter, Burton’s 
domestic partner, takes on the role 
of the Red Queen, offering snick¬ 
ers and terror. But, Alan Rickman 
ended up with a shocking role; in¬ 
stead of voicing the Jabberwocky, 
which was voiced by Christopher 


Lee, he takes on the character of 
the Blue Caterpillar, an opium-us¬ 
ing creature offering veiled proph¬ 
ecies. 

Adding soul to the lifeblood of 
the film is none other than Burton’s 
cinematic-lifetime collaborator, 
Danny Elfrnan. Elfrnan offers a 
score that is not as epic and loud as 
his previous contribution in “The 
Wolfman” (which was arguably an 
influence of his hero, Bernard Her¬ 
mann.) The soundtrack is subtle 
and adds extra hues to the content 
on screen, though it can be rousing 
at times (the final confrontation on 
a large chessboard) or mournful 
(when the Hatter recounts his tale). 
The score itself is not required to 
carry the film, unlike “The Wolf- 
man,” but works along with it, 
providing a diverse and organic ar¬ 
rangement. 

So now, a question arises: how 
does one evaluate this film? Well, 
that’s very akin to asking, like the 
Mad Hatter, how is a raven like a 
writing desk? On one hand, the 
film captures the spirit of Lewis’ 
works and ends up more truthful 
than previous adaptations. Those 
who want a page-for-page retelling 
should view the previous incarna¬ 


tions, but should avoid the 1976, x- 
rated musical. On the other hand, it 
is not one of Burton’s best. He has 
departed from his style — which is 
a hybrid of German Expression¬ 
ism, Gothic Art and Edward Burra 
— and ended up painting a Bur- 
raesque feature. However, he will 
be returning to his original style: 
he will be directing a stop motion 
animation adaptation of “The Ad- 
dams Family,” which, like Alice, 
will undoubtedly be the penulti¬ 
mate adaptation. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

OUT OF 5 

“Alice in Wonderland” 
is now playing at the Clif¬ 
ton 5 in downtown Hunt¬ 
ingdon. 

“Alice in Wonderland” 
has been rated rated PG 
for “fantasy action/vio¬ 
lence involving scary im¬ 
ages and situations, and 
for a smoking caterpillar.” 
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Taco Bell - It’s worth the smell! 


As I sit on a bench, I am con¬ 
suming a meal that is quite deli¬ 
cious and highly savory. This 
meal consists of a taco and nach- 
os. The plethora of flavors blends 
and mixes in my mouth like a 
hurricane of tastiness, destroying 
my previous notions of culinary 
perfection. If I may diverge from 
this discussion, it seems prudent 
to quote a man of enormous pro¬ 
portions, Ludacris. In his ballad to 
“blueberry yum yum,” he states 
that, “[He’s] got a little bit of blue¬ 
berry yum yum and it couldn’t 
taste so good. Thank God for the 
man who put it in my hood.” In 
this paradigm, my “blueberry 
yum yum” is Taco Bell. However, 
I don’t thank God, for he never 
got a man to put it in my “hood.” 
Rather, I am forced to waste gas 
and energy to travel to State Col¬ 
lege for my quest to ravenously 
digest Taco Bell. 

This disappoints me. Previ¬ 
ously, I have argued for envi¬ 
ronmental sustainability. Yet, it 
is torture to have to derogate the 
environment to fulfill my primor¬ 
dial desire for food. This leads 
me to my proposal that we imple¬ 
ment a Taco Bell in Huntingdon. I 
have a simple logic as to why. 
Please, allow me to explain why 
this is a cause that will unite and 
satisfy thousands, nay, perhaps 
millions of hungry Pennsylva¬ 
nians. 

Taco Bell is delicious and 
Huntingdon has extremely high 


Sitting 

on a 

Bench 

DAVID REKOSKI 

unemployment levels. As a result, 
I argue that it would be economi¬ 
cally pmdent to build a Taco Bell. 
To build a structure necessarily re¬ 
quires laborers. It can be inferred 
that people would be needed 
to build it, meaning that people 
would be placed 
to work and 
receive pay. 

Consequently, 
people would 
be working 
and generating 
wealth. With 
this newly ac¬ 
quired wealth, 
people will need 
to spend said 
money. 

According 
to James M. 

Buchanan and 
Gordon Tull- 
ock, “In certain aspects of his 
behavior [man] is an individual 
utility-maximizer in a reasonably 
narrow hedonistic sense, and the 
classical economist’s conception 
of him quite applicable.” This 
means that man attempts to bet¬ 
ter himself in a way in which his 


benefits will outweigh the costs 
of action or inaction, so that he 
attains the greatest amount of 
pleasure. Under this premise, the 
individuals that have developed 
this newly acquired wealth will 
attempt to enhance their position 
so that their costs will not exceed 
the perceived benefit. 

While I was at Taco Bell, I no¬ 
ticed the prices. A Taco Supreme 
(chicken or beef!) is 99 cents. 
Therefore, the gross costs of pur¬ 
chasing a Taco Bell Taco Supreme 
would be 99 cents plus time trav¬ 
eled and gas used. This means that 
an individual 
will only get a 
Taco Supreme 
if the perceived 
benefits are 
so great that it 
exceeds the ag¬ 
gregate costs. 
In the current 
paradigm, the 
costs outweigh 
the benefits. It 
is not prudent 
in any sense 
to go to a Taco 
Bell in State 
College. Alter¬ 
nately, if one is in the State Col¬ 
lege area, I would highly suggest 
going there. To interject a side 
note, I was in State College over a 
recent weekend and went. Let me 
just say, hedonistically, my utility 
was quite maximized. It was de¬ 
licious. However, I digress once 


more. 

It can be argued that if a Taco 
Bell decided to use the aforemen¬ 
tioned structure that was newly 
constructed in my independent 
paradigm, then the costs of getting 
a Taco Bell Taco Supreme would 
be cut dramatically. This means 
that the perceived benefit would 
be greater then the aggregate costs 
to the utility maximizing individ¬ 
ual, in hedonistic terms. 

According to taco-hungry se¬ 
nior Alex Snyder, “Taco Bell is 
damn delicious, but it is made 
with grade D meat, which puts it 
on the same level as McDonalds 
and Burger King. If eaten in more 
than just in moderation it can lead 
to a multitude of diseases. How¬ 
ever, if people are looking at this 
as a reason to not have a Taco Bell 
in Huntingdon, then why do we 
have a McDonalds, Burger King, 
KFC and Wendy’s? A conscien¬ 
tious person should have the abil¬ 
ity to judge what is good and what 
is bad to put in their body. Adding 
a Taco Bell to Huntingdon would 
help stimulate the economy and 
give a few potential jobs for local 
residents.” Someone get this man 
a chalupa. 

Under this premise, it is clear 
that a Taco Bell in Huntingdon 
would maximize the utility of 
the individual and the commu¬ 
nity, meaning that it is logical for 
a Taco Bell to be built in Hunt¬ 
ingdon. Food for your thoughts. 
Keep it classy. 



« 

Taco Bell is 
delicious and Hunt¬ 
ingdon has extremely 
high unemployment 
levels... It would be 
economically 
prudent to build a 
Taco Bell. 


Grieving for the masses 


This week, there is actually 
something personal I have to 
share. As some of you may know, 
I recently found out that my old 
high school, Cardinal Gibbons in 
Baltimore, is closing down after 
close to 50 years of service. What 
you might not know is how heart¬ 
broken I am. I’m sad not only for 
my fellow alumni, but for the cur¬ 
rent and future students who won’t 
get that diploma from the Catholic 
school they have come to respect 
and cherish. 

So this week, in response, I’m 
going to talk about songs that I’ve 
been listening to lately that I think 
fit well with losing something (or 
someone) you love. 

Let’s start with Eminem. In 
2005 he released a song called 
“When I’m Gone.” As always, 
Marshall Mathers delivers with 
the lyrics, exposing his own ex¬ 
periences in ways no other artist 
really can. The string accom¬ 
paniment fits perfectly with the 
strength and pain in this song, with 
the refrain highlighting the love 
this man has for his daughter. To 
really appreciate Eminem’s music, 
you really have to know a bit of the 
whole catalogue. If the idiosyncra¬ 
sies of Slim Shady’s insanity are 
too much for your heart to handle, 
this is a song for you. Anyone 
who has ever loved someone, 
whether it be brother, sister, cousin 
or lover that they would be willing 
to protect with their life, you can 
relate. 

Next is some good ole’ Don 
McLean. “Vincent” has always 
been a favorite of mine. My dad 
used to play it on his old Co¬ 
rolla’s tape deck back in the days 


when Toyota wasn’t terrifying, 
and it’s calmed my nerves ever 
since. For a song about a long dead 
artist (Vincent Van Gough), there’s 
an impressive degree of personal¬ 
ity here. There is no other song 
that has paid tribute with as much 
sincerity. The words are person¬ 
al affections rather than cliche 
diatribe, with only a walking 
guitar and violin for the instrumen¬ 
tals. 

When you lose something you 
care for, there’s more than just 
sadness. Coupled with it is bitter 
anger. There was something in 
particular that really bothered me 
when I heard about my school. In 
the same paper I was reading that 
day, there was another disturbing 
stoiy. Apparently, in Dublin, Ire¬ 
land, one church is asking its pa¬ 
rishioners to donate money to help 
defray their court costs. For what, 
you might ask? Well, there have 
been accusations of child moles¬ 
tation on behalf of their clergy. I 
still find myself wondering how 
Dublin’s Catholics can ask people 
to pay for that, but Baltimore can’t 
ask for donations to keep a good 
school running. 

When I heard this, I immediate¬ 
ly thought of Crack the Sky’s song, 
“Animal Skins.” It’s an excellent 
critique of the misdistribution of 
wealth and corruption of power. 
Lines like, “Should I dress in white 


or wear thee round my neck? Tell 
me great ones just how to write 
the check,” drive home the idea of 
men in power being morally de¬ 
void. Lyrical bashing of the corpo¬ 
rate machine aside, the tune itself 
is a great listen. The exotic hook 
alone is enough to make this one 
of the staple songs when I think of 
Crack the Sky. 

The last song on this list is 
“There Were Roses” by Irish folk 
singer Tommy Sands. I first heard 
this performed by a friend of mine, 
Bill Kirby, at a Gibbons sponsored 
coffee house show. It tells the story 
of two friends — a Catholic named 
O’Malley and a Protestant named 
Allan in Ireland. Despite their re¬ 
ligious differences in a war-tom 
country, they maintain their friend¬ 
ship. One night, however, Allan is 
killed while out dancing uptown. 
In retaliation, a mob forms to 
take revenge on a Catholic. The 
Catholic in question ends up being 
O’Malley. He dies for the murder 
of his own friend. 

This is frue folk music. It doesn’t 
rely on generic themes to convey 
its message, but instead tells a 
genuine story. This is the sort of 
unfairness felt by anyone who 
loses something close to them. If 
you find yourself wanting to listen 
to only one song on this list, this is 
the one it should be. Despite its re¬ 
telling of an unfair situation, it isn’t 
as bitter as “Animal Skins.” The 
melody is soft, the words build¬ 
ing on the love between the friends 
rather than spiraling into the hate 
of injustice. For anyone who loses 
something dear to them, keep in 
mind that memories can never be 
taken away. 



THE 

FOCUS 

DAN ENDRES 


Market , 
Meadows 
are a hit 

► from AROUND TOWN page 9 


Walking directions: I do not 

recommend walking to this area, 
as it is more than a half-hour walk 
and 22 is not pedestrian-friendly. 
But if you want to walk to The 
Meadows to bum off your frozen 
dessert, you can look on a map 
for a route across the Penn Street 
bridge into Smithfield and then 
take South 10th Street onto 22. 
You’ll be on the correct side and 
only have a short walk down the 
highway’s wide shoulder to reach 
The Meadows. 

Driving directions: Take 
Moore Street south into town and 
turn right at 9th Street. Cross Mif¬ 
flin and turn right onto Washington 
Street (alternatively, you could just 
take Washington Street from the 
College). Turn right at the light 
on 8th Street and right again onto 
Penn. Cross the river and turn left 
onto the curving entrance to Rt. 22. 
Stop at the traffic light (note that 
the entrance is NOT an on-ramp,) 
and turn right onto 22. After cut¬ 
ting through the hillside, you will 
see Country Garden Market on 
your left and The Meadows is a 
little further down on your right. 
If you pass Hoss’s, you have gone 
too far. 
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The book-et list 


I think we all know the feeling 
of having a list of books we’d all 
like to read that we don’t have the 
time for. My list grows all the time, 
though over breaks I have time to 
finish a book or two. Some books 
stay on the list for months or years, 
others make it on and off the list in 
the same month. Here are some of 
the books I’d love to be reading at 
the moment. 

“Son of A Witch and A Lion 
Among Men: Volume Two and 
Three in the Wicked Years” by 

Gregory Maguire 

Ever since I finished the copy 
of “Wicked” I got for Christmas 
(after its own time on my list), 
I’ve wanted to read these. I loved 
the way that Maguire took people, 
places and a story I knew and then 
changed it to something that was 
much more interesting. “Wicked” 
left me wanting to know what 
happened to everyone else, which 
made me want “Son of A Witch” 
and “A Lion Among Men.” 

“The Historian” by Elizabeth 
Kostova 

This is one of the books that’s 
been on my list for quite some 
time, since 
it came out 
in 2005. I’ve 
even owned 
the book for 
most of that 
time, but have 
yet to conquer 
it. The story 
centers around 
a woman in 
the 70s who 
has just been 
told by her 
father that 
Dracula/Vlad 
the Impaler is still alive. I’ve had 
a fascination with vampires since I 
was little and I love historical fic¬ 
tion, so this book seems right up 
my alley. Upon my graduation, I 
think this will be one of the first 
books off my shelf. 

Anything by Holly Black and 
Libba Bray that I haven’t read 
yet 

I’ve completed “Tithe,” “Val¬ 
iant” and “Ironside”; I want more 
Holly Black. After finishing the 
Gemma Doyle Trilogy and several 
of her short stories, I want more 
Libba Bray. Both authors take nor¬ 
mal people, push them into a world 


Anything 

l Ordinary 

CLAIRE WILLIAMS 


they don’t understand and show 
their lives. 

I want more of both because of 
how they made me feel about the 
characters. I don’t tend to cry over 
books or movies (I’m one of those 
heartless individuals who doesn’t 
cry when Mufasa dies), but both 
these women have brought me to 
tears, both happy and sad ones. 
When I finished the “Gemma 
Doyle Trilogy,” I felt like I was los¬ 
ing friends; I knew the series was 
done after that and this was the last 
time I would be with these people. 
Because they felt like people, not 
characters in a book; I felt like I 
knew all of them and it wasn’t joy¬ 
ful letting them go. 

Both women are wonderful 
young adult authors. I intend to 
work my way through “The Spi- 
derwick Chronicles” (co-written 
with Tony DiTerlizzi) and “Kin,” 
“Kith” and “Kind” by Holly Black 
and “Going Bo¬ 
vine” by Libba 
Bray. 

“The Origin 
Of Species” by 

Charles Darwin 
This has also 
chilled out on 
the list for years. 
I mostly want to 
read it to under¬ 
stand what Dar¬ 
win was actually 
saying. I feel like 
everyone, no mat¬ 
ter what they think of Darwin, 
should read this book. It’ll do ev¬ 
eryone some good to have actually 
read the source they’re arguing 
about. 

Review your mental (or physi¬ 
cal) list or mine. Lind something 
on it that you’d like to read and ei¬ 
ther buy it or take it out of its dust 
mound on your shelf. Make a plan 
to read it. I mean a real plan, not 
a ‘I’ll get there eventually plan.’ 
Decide to read for a couple hours 
each night or make Saturday after¬ 
noon reading time. What ever you 
choose, follow that plan. And then 
pick up another and another. 


a 

The story centers 
around a woman 
in the 70s who 
has just been told 
by her father that 
Dracula/Vlad the 
Impaler is still alive. 
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“Welcome to the Movies” 


Above: Juniata’s contem¬ 
porary dance class per¬ 
forms “Nara” during the 
Dance Ensemble’s “Wel¬ 
come to the Movies” re¬ 
cital on Mar. 20. 

Right: The lyrical dance 
class performs “Circle of 
Life,” from the movie “The 
Lion King.” 

Below: The Juniata Dance 
Ensemble performs the Mi¬ 
chael Jackson hit “Thriller” 
as their closing routine. 


Juniata College 
Orchestra presents: 

“The World and 
Beyond: Holst’s 
The Planets” 



Performance begins at 
3:00 p.m. in Rosenberger 
Auditorium, Halbritter Cen¬ 
ter for Performing Arts. 
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Three senior softball players honored 

Nagy, Erb and Nagy achieve success with the help of their fellow teammates 


By Megan Russell 


After a stellar performance dur¬ 
ing spring break at Myrtle Beach, 
three of Juniata College’s senior 
softball players were awarded for 
their play 

Senior Stacy Nagy was honored 
as both the ECAC Division III 
Player of the Week and Landmark 
Player of the Week. Senior Rachel 
Nagy broke former player, Liz 
Schmitt’s RBI (runs batted in) re¬ 
cord with 98 RBIs, and Alyssa Erb 
pitched her 500th career strike out, 
breaking previous player, Lizzi 
Bartosik’s record. 

Coach Houck spoke highly of 
his recognized players. “It shows 
their dedication to the program, 
the team and how hard they’ve 
worked to reach their achieve¬ 
ments,” said Houck. 

R. Nagy is proud of the accom¬ 
plishments of her senior class. “It 
is nice because myself and some 
of the rest of the seniors are break¬ 
ing Juniata records,” said R. Nagy. 
“It is great that our class is leaving 
something behind.” 

Senior Denalyn Spratt is pleased 
with her teammates’ success and 
sees them as good role models for 
the underclassmen. “I’m really 
happy for them,” said Spratt. “I 
think it’s motivating for the young¬ 


er classmen to look up to.” 

“Compared to previous years 
that I’ve been here, this has been 
the best group of captains the pro¬ 
gram has had. They have a posi¬ 
tive attitude, and they’re encourag¬ 
ing,” said Spratt. “It’s good to have 
these role models, and they make 
you want to strive to do well.” 

Houck is looking to these three 
leaders to take control this season. 
“They thrive on the competitive¬ 
ness of the game,” said Houck. 
“When there’s two outs, they are 
the players who are one up.” 

“Since they’ve been here, they 
have been three of the four steadi¬ 
est softball players we’ve had here 
at Juniata. They are really deter¬ 
mined,” said Houck. “They’ve 
just been such a wonderful group 
to coach and be a part of personal¬ 
ity wise.” 

S. Nagy was pleased to be 
awarded ECAC Division III Player 
of the Week and Landmark Player 
of the Week but attributes her ac¬ 
complishment to her team. “I ob¬ 
viously feel very honored to have 
earned these recognitions, and I’m 
grateful and proud of our team as 
a whole because it’s not some¬ 
thing I did or can do alone,” said 
S. Nagy. 

“The team was behind me de¬ 
fensively when I was pitching, and 


our whole team hit extremely well 
down in Myrtle Beach, which cre¬ 
ates the momentum to keep the hits 
coming, and therefore helped me 
to accomplish my achievements,” 
said S. Nagy. 

For S. Nagy, individual feats 
mean nothing compared to the ac¬ 
complishments of the team as a 
whole. “I’m not a big stats person. 
I honestly have never looked at my 
stats during the season, and I don’t 
like to because then the numbers 
get stuck in your head,” she said. 

“I don’t feel that individual stats 
are what is important in a team 
sport such as softball,” said S. 
Nagy. “I just want to do everything 
I can to improve our win column.” 

Nevertheless, “Since it was the 
first week of the season, it is mo¬ 
tivation to strive to continue do¬ 
ing the best I can,” said S. Nagy. 
“With that said, it also puts a little 
bit of pressure on me at the same 
time.” 

R. Nagy was also awarded for 
breaking Liz Schmitt’s RBI record. 
“It is an honor to break the record,” 
said R. Nagy. “I didn’t even know 
I was close to breaking it. My fa¬ 
ther told me about it.” 

R. Nagy was satisfied that her 
dedication over the last four years 


► see SOFTBALL page 15 
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Senior Sarah Eckard goes up against La Roche for a hit during the Fast- 
pitch Dreams Tournament in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. The JC Soft- 
ball team went 6-1 during their spring break to jumpstart their season. 


Baseball team looks for luck in odd places 

Struggling team utilizes unconventional rituals hoping to break losing streak 



Senior pitcher Tyler Clifford winds up to throw a strike against Moravian College. The Eagles lost game one 
of the doubleheader, 7-5. 


By Andrew Steffen 


The Juniata College baseball 
team is off to a slow start with a 
current record of 3 -16. After strug¬ 
gling through the first half of the 
season, the team has adopted un¬ 
orthodox good luck charms and 
rowdy pregame rituals in an at¬ 
tempt to gain momentum for the 
latter part of the campaign. 

Wins have been hard to come 
by this year for a team that is just 
two years removed from hosting 
the conference championships as 
a#l seed. 

Third year Head Coach Tom 
Gibboney believes that after 
an eight game stint in Florida, 
the team is now working toward 
one singular goal: conference play¬ 
offs. 

“Down in Florida, it was try¬ 
ing to find out about your baseball 
team, establish the roles of who 
can do what. We just weren’t too 
settled on who we are and what we 
wanted to do. I think we still have 
some questions, but I think we are 
certainly closer to where we think 
we need to be to have some suc¬ 
cess,” said Gibboney. 

Junior pitcher Chad Kulik be¬ 
lieves the team must start to win 
games by returning to the basics. 
“We really just need to focus on 
shutting down opposing teams 
after we have a big inning,” said 
Kulik. 

Kulik sees pitching as an area 
upon which the team can improve. 
“Right now our pitchers are focus¬ 
ing on bringing our bullpen men¬ 
tality to the field. We throw strikes 
in the pen but just can’t seem to 
transfer that energy to the field,” 


said Kulik. 

A major problem for the team 
this season has been giving up too 
many mns to the opposing team 
in just a few innings. Gibboney be¬ 
lieves the team needs to focus on 
good pitching and team defense to 
put together solid innings. 

“We have to cut down on the 
amount of people we face, the 
number of walks we give up and 
play better defense all-around,” 
said Gibboney. 

The players have been using 
some pregame rituals and possible 


good luck charms to gain some 
momentum after a string of losses. 
Coach Gibboney does not nec¬ 
essarily participate in the team’s 
antics, but will not discredit their 
worth to the team. 

“I think a lot of that stuff goes 
on when I’m out of the circle. 
We, as coaches, address the team 
and then let the guys do their own 
thing. Baseball teams are supersti¬ 
tious and that’s all part of personal¬ 
ity and what the guys want to do. 
I think it’s very important to do 
those kinds of things,” said Gib¬ 


boney. 

Junior pitcher Marty Hauck 
has carried one tradition from last 
season into this year. Before each 
game, Hauck performs his own 
special version of the “worm” 
dance, in which he ripples his 
body across the ground imitating 
a worm. Hauck’s “electric eel” lets 
the players know that its time to 
play. 

“It basically just boosts morale 
and gets the team going. It breaks 
the tension and loosens everyone 
up so we’re ready to play,” said 


Houck. 

Freshman Ryan Edley may be 
new to the team, but he is already 
leading them in most pregame 
speeches. His gospel-like rants 
pump the team up on a regular ba¬ 
sis. 

“Edley tries to get us all riled 
up before taking the field. He just 
goes on and on pointing out the 
other team’s flaws,” said Houck. 

An old, dusty water bottle lay¬ 
ing in the bottom of a bucket may 
be the key to turning the season 
around. Coach Craig “Zeke” 
Eisenhart brought the bottle to 
the team from a club in Tampa, 
Florida. 

Kulik says the bottle is present 
at every game and gives the team 
luck. “The bottle has to be over 20 
years old and no one would ever 
drink out of it, but it has been with 
us all season and we see it as a 
good luck charm,” said Kulik. 

Senior infielder Kyle Saxman 
believes the superstitions may be 
paying off. Saxman helped snap 
a 12-game losing streak with a 
game-winning hit against Mora¬ 
vian in the team’s first conference 
weekend. 

“I’d been cracking it all day, so 
I came to the plate with a lot of 
swagger. I was confident I could 
park one and bring our runner 
home,” said an enthusiastic Sax¬ 
man. 

Coach Gibboney will not be re¬ 
lying solely on good luck charms 
for wins any time soon. “I’m one 
of those guys who has been coach¬ 
ing long enough that superstitions 
don’t bother me as much as they 
used to when I was younger,” said 
Gibboney. 
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JCVB hits rough patch in trip to Chicago 

Dill Molten National Championship hopes still alive for men’s volleyball 


By Cameron Andrew 


On March 18-21 the men’s vol¬ 
leyball team traveled to Chicago 
for matches against the Flyers of 
Lewis University and the Loyola 
University-Chicago Ramblers. 

Hoping to get back on the win¬ 
ning track the whole team was 
very excited for the trip. After los¬ 
ing two in a row and five of the 
last six, we were ready to win 
again and get back to the high level 
of volleyball we know we can 
play. 

While the whole team was ea¬ 
ger, none was more so than fresh¬ 
man John Prout. Prout grew up on 
the north side of Chicago and was 
excited to go back and play in his 
hometown. 

“It was great to be back in Chi¬ 
cago and get to play in front of my 
friends and family,” John said. 

Although I am from Texas, most 
of my mother and father’s family 
live in Chicago, and it has become 
like a second home. John and I 
had a good amount of family at 
both matches so there was a sur¬ 
prisingly nice Juniata cheering sec¬ 
tion. 

On March 19 we played Lewis 
University. We all were very anx¬ 
ious to get another shot at them. 
When they came to Juniata we 
won the first two sets and felt like 
we had a great chance to win. 
However, Lewis rallied back and 


won the next three sets to take the 
match. After this tough loss we 
wanted to show them we deserved 
to win 

However, Lewis was up to the 
task and won in the match in three 
straight sets. We lost the first set 
in an unbelievable score of 42-44. 
This was by far the longest set that 
I have ever played or seen. 

Of course the team was disap¬ 
pointed by the loss, but we all 
hoped to turn around and win the 
next day against the Ramblers of 
Loyola. They had already defeated 
us once this season, and like Lew¬ 
is, we wanted to take it from this 
time. 

Our match was not until 7:00 pm 
so we had part of the day to walk 
around the city. My grandparents 
were going to host our team for 
a large lunch of Giordano’s deep 
dish pizza before we headed to 
our match. But, before lunch we 
walked from their condo, seven 
blocks to the Hancock Tower and 
the Water Tower Place for a little 
shopping. 

While in the city the rest of the 
team was exposed to why Chicago 
is called the Windy City. It was a 
crisp 30 degrees with snow and 
wind whipping off the lake. Not 
expecting this weather some of us 
did not even bring a sweatshirt for 
the day. 

So after warming up while shop¬ 
ping we had to walk the seven 


blocks back. Some guys decided it 
was too cold to walk and actually 
ran the whole seven blocks. Prout 
and I walked behind them and 
laughed as we watched our team¬ 
mates running in a line weaving in 
and out of people who were just 
out for a stroll. 

Finally, it was time get serious 
and prepare for our match. We 
headed to the gym on Campus of 
Loyola and after a brief lapse of fo¬ 
cus from busting out laughing after 
seeing a group of students playing 
Quidditch from “Harry Potter” we 
were ready to play. 

The 12th ranked Ramblers were 
a worthy opponent and easily won 
in three sets. The ramblers boasted 
a .407 attack percentage for the 
match where we could only come 
up with 22 kills for a .107 percent¬ 
age. 

On Mar. 27 we played Spring- 
field College. This was one of the 
most important matches of our 
season. If we lost we would have 
been knocked out of the Dill Mol¬ 
ten National Championship. We 
won in a five set thriller that in¬ 
cluded 12 tie scores in the 19-17 
fifth set. 

We have had a really tough past 
few matches and to fight as hard 
as we did was truly amazing. With 
emotions running wild in the lock¬ 
er room and holding back tears 
Coach Price said, “I’m so proud of 
you guys.” 
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Sophomore Jon Almquist sets senior Evan Halteman up for a kill in their 
match against Penn State on Mar. 23. 


Tennis team brings home new traditions 

Mohawks & breakdancing help the men and women’s tennis teams come together 


By Aimee Radic 


While in Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, the men and women’s 
tennis teams came together with 
as much personality as possible to 
culture the future possibilities of 
being a unified team. 

Freshmen Rachel Adams said, 
“I am a freshmen right now and 
I remember when the coach was 
like ‘oh yeah we have this fantas¬ 
tic spring trip to South Carolina’ 
and I was really bummed because 
I wanted to go home. I was skep¬ 
tical, but it definitely was a great 
team bonding experience, espe¬ 
cially for the girls. We also got to 
know the guys so the upperclass¬ 
men became less terrifying and 
more like people.” 

The tennis team always keeps 
an up-beat personality. Coach 
Beth Bleil loves the personalities 
her teams express as the seasons 
change. “Last year it was the year 
of the mullet. This year it was the 
year of the Mohawk,” said Bleil. 

Senior Jarrad Silver organized 
the “Mohawk week” down in 
South Carolina. Silver said, “Mo¬ 
hawks are usually done by football 
or rugby teams for playoffs and im¬ 
portant games, so, we figured, why 
not tennis too? Ross, Tucker, An¬ 
drew, and I all got Mohawks and 
Brice got something that looked 
like a rams head.” 

Freshmen Brice Morey felt the 
Mohawks were a successful way 
to bring the team together. “Jarrad, 
our team captain, decided that the 
guys should get Mohawks when 
we go down to Hilton Head Island 


in order to stand out and intimidate 
our opponents. Even though not 
everyone participated, I feel like 
the act of doing it made us closer 
as a team. Plus, it was very enter¬ 
taining,” said Morey. 

Adams was inspired by the 
men’s “Mohawk week.” “The 
Mohawks were cool. It was defi¬ 
nitely exciting, they did not look 
intimidating but they looked uni¬ 
fied. It was hilarious and I do not 
think the girls would go for it but 
we should do something unified 
next time,” said Adams. 

In order to unify the team more, 
freshman Brice Morey took on 
one of the biggest responsibili¬ 
ties that exist on the tennis team. 
He became the new break-dancer. 
“Brice became our new break- 
dancer for the team. That was 
a very important element to the 
week since our last break-dancer, 
Casey Chew, graduated last year,” 
said Bleil. 

“Our goal of the week is to fi¬ 
nalize our positions on and off the 
courts and we now know who our 
break-dancer is,” said Bleil. 

As a senior, Silver knew the im¬ 
portance of the break-dancing skit. 
“After we give the line ups, we 
start a slow clap and Brice gets into 
the center and gets on the ground 
and does some makeshift break¬ 
dancing. In past years this has been 
huge for our team,” said Silver. 

“It just pumps up the whole 
team and reminds us that we are 
out there to win but also having 
fun. Other teams tend to stop what 
they are doing and watch our team 
and laugh so it ends up being a 


good time all around. I’m really 
happy that he stepped up and took 
that role,” said Silver. 

Morey gave the details about 
how he fell into this valued posi¬ 
tion. “When I started playing with 
the team, they said that before ev¬ 
ery match someone break-dances 
to get everyone fired up. No one 
did it in the fall semester, but over 
winter break, my one friend taught 
me some break dance moves,” said 
Morey. 

“During the spring break trip, I 
told the guys that I was going to 
take some classes, and ever since 
then I almost have always break 
danced before a match. I have fun 
with it, and I am happy to do it if it 
gets everyone fired up,” said Mo¬ 
rey. 

The traditions didn’t stop there 
for the tennis team though; they 
also took part in a food competi¬ 
tion while on their trip. The tradi¬ 
tion calls that the men make a din¬ 
ner one night and then the women 
make a dinner and Coach Bleil 
determines who made the best dish 
of the night. 

“The guys will say that they 
won the cook off but I would call 
it a draw. The women made baked 
ravioli and would win the award 
for ‘Best New Dish’ and the guys 
won the award ‘Best Mexican 
Dish’ (because it was the only 
one),” said Bleil. 

While Adams knows her opin¬ 
ion is subjective, she felt the two 
dinners each brought something 
different to the table. “We orga- 


► see TENNIS page 14 
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Senior Jarrad Silver battles his Greyhound opponent in extra games dur¬ 
ing his match against Moravian College on Mar. 27. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF CHRISTOPHER SHANNON 

Sophomore Brittany Danel dribbles the ball on the perimeter during the 
Eagles’ game against Saint Vincent in the ECAC championship game in 
Latrobe on Mar. 7. Juniata lost the hard fought game 60-58. 


JCWB ECAC runner-up 

Women 's basketball finishes with good run 


By Erin L. McGinley 


The Juniata College Women’s 
Basketball team placed second in 
the ECAC South Region Cham¬ 
pionship and one Eagle shot her 
1,000th point of the season. 

We came out just short in the 
championship game with a 60-58 
loss to Saint Vincent College. A 
pair of free throws with 5.4 sec¬ 
onds left to go in the game ended 
our wishful thinking of repeating 
as ECAC champions as an eighth 
seed. 

The quarterfinal game against 
the number one seed Delaware 
Valley College was an exciting 
game from the start. It was a game 
of mns and lead changes. Fresh¬ 
man Alyssia Gordon hit the game 
winning shot with six seconds left 
to go in the game. This wasn’t the 
first time she took the final shot of 
the game, she has won us another 
big game that we walked away 
with a win with. Although nobody 
scored in double digits in this par¬ 
ticular game, eveiybody contribut¬ 


ed in many statatistical categories. 

The semifinal game against the 
number four seed Widener Univer¬ 
sity also proved to be an exciting 
one. As a team we shot .483 from 
the floor, one of the best efforts of 
the season. Junior Jen Hnatuck net¬ 
ted her 1,000th point during the 80- 
74 victory over Widener. Hnatuck 
is only the 11th player in Juniata 
College Women’s Basketball his¬ 
tory to surpass the 1,000 point 
mark. 

Hnatuck said, “Getting 1,000 
points was not a priority going into 
ECAC’s, it was just an added bo¬ 
nus. The most important goal for 
ECAC’s was trying to defend our 
title from last year. I couldn’t have 
accomplished this milestone with¬ 
out the support from my teammates 
and coaches who have helped me 
over these last three years to get me 
to where I am today.” 

The following day the final 
game against Saint Vincent Col¬ 
lege was a heartbreaker. Previously 
in the season we played Saint Vin¬ 
cent but lost 73-66. Going into this 


game we worked on things that 
hurt us the first time. Although we 
controlled the controllables it was 
still a close game. The final two 
minutes of the game proved to be 
a battle with neither team keeping 
the lead for long. 

“As the last final seconds of the 
game finished up and I looked up 
at the scoreboard to see we were 
down by two, I wasn’t sad. I was 
proud of my team and what we had 
accomplished together this season. 
No one expected us to finish where 
we did, but we never gave up on 
each other,” said Hnatuck. 

It was a good run, nobody can 
deny that. For two consecutive 
years we made it to the cham¬ 
pionship game of ECACs. We 
are thankfril we qualified, even 
if it means taking the eighth seed 
again. Throughout the year we 
have overcome a lot of obstacles 
and diversity of having a different 
team and a different system of ac¬ 
complishing our goals. Despite the 
diversity it almost all worked out in 
the end. 


JC tennis optimistic 


« 


This team can bring 
a lot. We’re just 
trying to smooth out 
the kinks. 


► from TENNIS page 13 

nized ravioli, garlic bread, brown¬ 
ies, and fabulous food, while the 
guys had a Mexican theme. I am 
a little biased but I think the girls 
won with the cooking part but the 

guys won with _ 

the entertain¬ 
ing part,” said 
Adams. 

Yet, it was 
the talent show 
that followed 
dinner, which 
really brought 
to light the 
personalities 
of the team. 

“The guys had organized this tal¬ 
ent show and Brice was amazing. 
He did a little dance for us using 
Korean pop. We witnessed a Chi¬ 
nese song and other very animated 
dancing moves to girly songs,” 
said Adams. 

“When people do not act normal 
is when you will remember them 
the most because you will never 
see them in that light again, that is 
the best. It just got everyone com¬ 
fortable and the guys are a lot of 
fun to be around,” said Adams. 

Silver explained the origin of 
the new “talent show” tradition. 
“It started because Ross missed 
the Chinese dinner where he was 
supposed to sing at, so we made 
him sing his Chinese song to the 
team. Then it just grew to each 
new member of the team singing 
and dancing to some pop song,” 
said Silver. “Brice won because he 
went over the top and it was great. 
Both the men and women were 
present and it was a great time.” 

“I hope our traditions continue 
because these are not things that 
hurt anyone, but are fun activities 
that give us a chance to laugh and 
have a good time,” said Silver. 

Morey was the center of atten¬ 
tion during this talent competition. 
“I wanted to have fun with this, so 
I decided to sing and dance to a 
Korean pop song from Girl’s Gen¬ 
eration, titled ‘Gee.’ I was able to 


find the music video and leam the 
dance steps for the entire song,” 
said Morey. 

“My performance did not even 
compare with the rest of the guys 
because I danced throughout my 
entire song (with a lot of hip move- 

_ ment). We had 

to perform to the 
whole team in¬ 
cluding our three 
judges, Coach, 
Jarrad and Am- 


ab,” said Morey. 
“I got first place, 
and I just loved 
doing it because 
I like to be out 
there and just 

have fun.” 

Not only does the tennis team 
compete and win on the courts, but 
they also know how to do it while 
having fun and being as unified 
as possible between both the men 
and the women’s teams. The team 
anticipates that this spring season 
will be very successful for both 
teams because of their bonds and 
determination. 


ANDY WAPLINGER/JUNIATIAN 


Junior Arnab Chakrabarti makes a return to his opponent during his match on Mar. 27. The men’s tennis team 
fell to Moravian College with a score of 8-1. 
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JCTF has high expectations for 2010 


Track participants focus this 


By Noah Walstrom 


With the arrival of the pleasant 
spring weather, the Juniata track 
team hit their outdoor season in 
full swing. After many weeks of 
hard work during the indoor sea¬ 
son, the team is prepared for suc¬ 
cess in their spring schedule. This 
season, the track team is focusing 
their efforts on improving individ¬ 
ual bests. 

The track team as a whole is 
setting common goals for itself. 
Coach Jon Cutright is emphasizing 
the need for the individual to un¬ 
derstand what needs improvement, 
and how to improve upon one’s 
game in the best possible way. 

“As a team, we are really work¬ 
ing on getting people where they 
need to be to score points,” said 
freshman pole-vaulter Sam Elder. 
“Coach Cutright is also trying to 
spread people out amongst compe¬ 
titions so that they can try different 
things in order to gain more points 
in the end.” 

“The main thing is working on 
getting better personal bests,” said 
Justin Clapper. 

At the Western Pennsylvania 
Track and Field Championships, 
senior Matt Bailey and freshman 
Angela Shaffer set Juniata re¬ 
cords when the track team made 
the trip to California University 
of Pennsylvania. The entire team 


participated in the meet, and it was 
a great opportunity for each com¬ 
petitor to track his or her individual 
progress. 

“I am improving, and the meet 
gave me the opportunity to im¬ 
prove myself and my techniques to 


« 

WeVe had a great 
start, and a lot of 
things are going well 
for each individual 
as well as the entire 
team. 


help me do better in my competi¬ 
tions,” said Clapper. 

“The meet was great because it 
allowed me to see what I need to 
work on. For the pole vault, I need 
to practice inverting myself higher 
and work on driving my legs past 
my hands,” said Elder. “This is go¬ 
ing to take me and my teammates 
to the next level.” 

“We are really gearing up for 
the outdoor season,” said fresh¬ 
man Vinny Smith. “We did very 
well at Cal U.” Smith is a 110 and 
400-meter hurdler, and occasion¬ 
ally participates in the 4x400 me¬ 


season on improving their individual records 


ter relay. 

Prior to championships, the 
team sent its top athletes to Wake 
Forest in North Carolina to com¬ 
pete against some of the nation’s 
best track teams, giving the players 
some tough competition. 

“Wake Forest presented a lot of 
opportunities for our best competi¬ 
tors to improve their game,” said 
Justin Clapper. Clapper competes 
in the pole vault, discus, and ham¬ 
mer throw for the Eagles. 

“The meet in Wake Forest was 
really special for a lot of our good 
athletes,” said Elder. 

Overall, the team is anticipating 
a solid season and a good standing 
in the conference meet at the end 
of their schedule. “I expect us to 
do very well, there are a lot of indi¬ 
viduals on this team who are doing 
a great job so far,” said Clapper. 

“We’ve been fairing well 
with the Division I and Division 
II teams that we’ve competed 
against, and we’ve been outstand¬ 
ing against Division III competi¬ 
tion,” said Clapper. 

“Our season should be pretty 
good,” said Smith. “We’ve had a 
great start, and a lot of things are 
going well for each individual as 
well as the entire team.” 

“We are really coming together 
as a team, and we have good ath¬ 
letes who are pushing themselves 
to their best,” said Elder. 


ALISON RIHS/JUNIATIAN 

Sophomore Kristyn Ginter hones her discus-throwing skills for upcom¬ 
ing track meets. JCTF will compete at the Penn Invitationals on Apr. 3, 
and at Bucknell Distance Carnival on Apr. 9. 



Nagy and Erb break softball records 


► from SOFTBALL page 12 


leaves something that will be re¬ 
membered. “It is a huge accom¬ 
plishment to know that my hard 
work has paid off since my fresh¬ 
man year,” said Nagy. “Plus, I can 
leave my name in the Juniata Soft- 
ball record books hopefully for a 
few years until someone else can 
top me.” 

After pitching her 500th career 
strike out, Erb was satisfied with 
the record despite not knowing 
she had reached that level. “It’s 
exciting. I didn’t even realize it 
until afterwards,” said Erb. “It’s 
something nice to be able to say 
and a nice thing to accomplish but 
something I don’t normally pay at¬ 
tention to.” 

When the game is on the line, 


Houck is behind his pitcher. 
“She wants the ball in her hand 
and wants to win the game,” said 
Houck. 

Not only did the team break 
records in Myrtle Beach, but they 
also finished with a winning re¬ 
cord of 6-1. “We hit the ball well. 
We had a couple minor defensive 
flaws, but we’ll work on that at 
practice,” said Houck. “We go 
won spring break to see what we 
need to work on as a team and 
come back to work on it during 
practice.” 

Spratt sees potential in her team 
once the lineup is adjusted. “Spring 
break showed that our team has a 
lot of talent,” said Spratt. “I think 
we fit well, but we’ve had to make 
a lot of adjustments.” 

“We lost a pitcher in the fall, 


so our short stop, Stacy Nagy has 
stepped up to help pitch and is do¬ 
ing a wonderful job,” said Spratt. 
“Third baseman, Kelsey Shutt, has 
moved to short stop to fill Stacy’s 
spot, and Rachel Nagy comes to 
play third.” 

Spring break was a good op¬ 
portunity to work out the glitches 
and incorporate the rookies to 
the team. “Our freshmen per¬ 
formed really well,” said R. Nagy. 
“There’s only three of them and 
they did outstanding. This is re¬ 
ally needed because six of us will 
be gone next year.” 

“It’s been a lot of adjusting. We 
have to get use to that,” said Spratt. 
“We have a tough team and we 
have to adapt. This team can bring 
a lot. We’re just trying to smooth 
out the kinks.” 


Flash Sports Quiz: 


1. What was the score of the deciding fifth set during 

JCMVB’s victory over Springfield College? Answers: 

2. What haircut did a few tennis players choose to qnp jmod oooi l 

sport during their trip to Hilton Head island? qAveqopq -z 

LV6\ l 

3. What exclusive JCWB club of 11 members did Jen 
Hnatuck join during the team’s 80-74 victory over Wid- 
ener? 

4. What record did the JC softball team finish with after their 
trip to Myrtle Beach? 
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Professor Barlow hands back a bag of ashes 


By John T. Huffstetler 


Last week Dr. Barlow, in his 
Western Political Thought class, 
handed back a set of students’ pa¬ 
pers. Walking around the room, 
he discussed some of the com¬ 
mon trends and mistakes among 
them. Each paper was flipped over 
to conceal the grade and slowly 
handed to each student, except one 
paper. It had been burnt to ashes, 
neatly collected in a plastic baggie, 
and was dropped on the desk with 
a dull thud. 

The student, who out of embar¬ 
rassment wishes to remain anony¬ 
mous, thought at first it was a joke. 

“I kind of chuckled at first and 



looked at him waiting for an expla¬ 
nation, but he didn’t say anything. 
He just kept walking around the 
room. I never got his attention.” 

Throughout class, many stu¬ 
dents remained confused and 
mildly entertained. But as the min¬ 
utes passed with Dr. Barlow carry¬ 
ing on as usual, many became sus¬ 
pect of the situation. Sophomore 
Jefferson Howard recalled the ex¬ 


tent of the distraction. 

“We really had trouble focusing 
on the discussion of the readings, 
especially due to the smell. It was 
as if Dr. Barlow had been waiting 
until just before class to bum it, 
making it clear that they were real 
ashes and that he wasn’t kidding.” 

Some students thought that it 
was a sort of test relating to the 
course. The class looks at Western 
political philosophy, and a large 
part of the assignment for the paper 
dealt with Machiavelli’s Prince. 

“Machiavelli says that it’s better 
to be both feared and loved, but if 
you have to chose one, chose fear. I 
asked myself if this was simply Dr. 
Barlow following his advice,” said 


senior Jonas Keene. 

Another student, sophomore 
Maiy McNeely, thought it might 
have something to do with Locke’s 
Second Treatise on Government, 
which the class is currently read¬ 
ing. 

“Locke says that through your 
labor you make something your 
property. [Name withheld] labored 
for days on that paper. I was there! 
According to Locke, [name with¬ 
held] has a right to gain reparation 
and restraint against further injus¬ 
tice.” 

The ash-receiving student point¬ 
ed out though, that Locke distin¬ 
guished student-teacher relation¬ 
ships as operating differently. 


When pressed for comment, Dr. 
Barlow refused, save one curious 
statement. 

“Unlike the phoenix, I doubt 
anything of value will arise from 
those ashes.” 

The student finally determined 
that she had failed the paper and 
is now looking into withdraw¬ 
ing from the course. Those who 
remain in the class all seem to be 
working extra hard to avoid these 
harsh, new, and apparently hap¬ 
hazard standards. 

“We’re working harder than 
ever!” said Keene, before getting 
back to the reading due for their 
next class period. “Machiavelli 
knew what he was talking about.” 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe 

Take a drink , pop a pill, fight obesity 


By Brandon Wolfe 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

It seems as though the youth in 
this country continue to pack on 
the pounds. As a mother, I was 
wondering what kind of advice 
you could give about raising my 
children in a healthy home? Also, 
what kind of advice would you 
give the American public in order 
to solve this crisis? 

Sincerely, 

A Concerned Citizen 

Grandfather Wolfe’s Re¬ 
sponse: 

Concern is a funny word. I am 
concerned about a lot of things— 
none of these concerns involve 
children. Things like: Will I get 
up to urinate in the middle of 
night? And, if I do, what color 
will it be this time? 

Perhaps one evening it will 
turn red. I’ll make sure to care¬ 
fully aim it into a plastic bottle la¬ 
beled cranberry juice if and when 
it does. You know what? Kids 
love the Cran. Especially greasy, 
fat kids eating cheeseburger 
Doritos after school in the park. 

This is where I come in. I’ll 
walk around the park until I see 
some thirsty pre-teens. No one 
wants mouth frill of fake cheese¬ 
burger without a little liquid to 
wash it down. When they take a 
sip and inevitably ask me what 
kind of cranbeny juice it is, I’ll 
just say, “It’s been recycled.” 
Double lesson. 

But if you’d really like to 
know what you could do for the 
American youth, and how to be a 
good mother, please consider be¬ 


coming a soccer coach. Do you 
drink? Good. Do you also take 
Valium and Zoloft consistently 
without your doctor’s consent? 
No? Well, start. 

Once you’ve been on this 
schedule for a month, I’d say 
you’re ready to coach. Buy your¬ 
self a lime green work-out suit, 
an obnoxiously loud whistle and, 
of course, a soccer ball decorated 
flask. 

Place flyers around town that 
proclaim, “For after school fun 
and exercise join Team Soc¬ 
cer Smiles! (For the Obese)” It 
would probably be a good idea 
to go around to every family to 
invite their kids for try-outs. Af¬ 
ter a few days, it will be time to 
make cuts. You’re going to want 
to keep the weakest, least athlet¬ 
ic, and the most prone to losing 
their virginity in their forties type 
ofkids. 

This way you will know for 
sure that your team will always 
fall short of any expectation you 
provide, thus allowing you to 
constantly yell at them. Also, I’m 
guessing from the fact that you’re 
a human being that your dreams 
never exactly came true. You can 
use that for rage. 

Don’t worry if they begin to 
complain to their parents about 
“depression” or “lack of a will to 
live.” These are just the words of 
children. Chances are their par¬ 
ents are abusing alcohol, Valium, 
and Zoloft too. They probably 
have a couple of broken dreams 
as well that they thrust upon their 
disappointingly obese and ugly 
children. 

So sit back, take a drink, pop a 
pill and fight obesity. 


Dear Grandma 



By Roy Holm 


I wanted to send you a Happy Easter Card. I hope that grandpa’s 
bar mitzvah will go well. We celebrated Easter already venerating 
St. Patrick’s and the day that he drove the evil elves out of Cam¬ 
bodia with the help of Santa Clause and Keystone Black. It was a 
great communion. 


^JHU/ABS UP. THUMBS DO«/K(^ 




Thumbs up to the “Suck for a Buck” fundraiser. I have no 
idea what it benefits, but I guarantee to be a platinum member. 

Thumbs down to whoever stole a bike from a local resident 
last weekend. We have perfectly fine public bikes swimming 
in Muddy Run. 



Thumbs down to the comedian at All Class Night for telling 
the same jokes two years in a row. 



Thumbs down to the comedian at All Class Night for telling 
the same jokes two years in a row. 


IN CAPS WITH OTHEPS 
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Opinion 

Line 


By Brandon Wolfe and 
Roy Holm 


“I hope Sarah Palin gets co¬ 
lon cancer.” 

“Fish tacos? Really? Is that 
the best you could come up 
with?” 

“Socialism is here. I don’t 
want this Osama-Care.” 

“The JC vs. Penn State Vol¬ 
leyball poster is not at all funny. 
Not at all. In fact, it makes me 
wonder if laughter exists in this 
world.” 

“Sometimes when I’m drunk 
on a Saturday all I want is a 
burger, but I can’t get one.” 

“I’m tired of the police. They 
say they are here to serve and 
protect, but all they seem to 
do is give me traffic tickets for 
parking somewhere at a certain 
arbitrary time. Why don’t they 
actually do something useful 
and possibly serve and protect? 
Why do they care more about 
street cleaning than they do 
about me?” 

“It’s pretty obvious that God 
created the world in seven days. 
I mean, why else would there 
be seven days in week? Nobody 
ever thinks of that, and I’m sick 
of it.” 

“Jackie Chan is a washed up 
karate machine. He can’t act, 
and, above all, he really can’t 
sing. Imagine Jackie Chan star¬ 
ring in a musical on Broadway. 
Actually, “Rush Hour: The 
Musical” sounds pretty sweet. 
Then I’d get to see Chris Tucker 
again.” 

“Nothing grosses me out 
more than taking a poop while 
another person is taking a poop. 
It’s a constant reminder of what 
I am doing. Plus I feel uncom¬ 
fortable pushing as hard as I 
want. Sometimes I just want to 
get it all out and people min it 
forme.” 

“Why does no one care any¬ 
more? Come on, start caring.” 

“Did you hear about that 
dude who got caught growing 
pot because he burned plants 
in his chimney? That guy was 
stupid.” 

“I find bellybuttons to be very 
attractive and seductive. Don’t 
tell anyone.” 

*These opinions were submitted 
by various JC students. 









































































Dumpster diving 

The phenomenon hits Juniata 
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White & nerdy 

Ben "Button" Tritsch spits rhymes 
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All-American boy 

Miller competes in collegiate bowl 
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Juniata to offer two online courses 


Principles of IT, Religion and War classes are unique opportunities for students 


By Erin Turvey 


Juniata is offering online courses 
during the Summer 2010 and Fall 
2010 semesters. 

John Wright, assistant professor 
of computer science, is offering an 
online Principles of IT course this 
summer. In the fall, Donald Brax¬ 
ton, Professor and Chair of the 
Religion Department, is offering 
Religion and War. 

Wright is currently taping his 
Principles of IT lectures. “The 
class will be mn in the normal time 
period with things due each day,” 


said Wright. He is working with 
the TLT to put all of his lectures on 
the public drive. 

Wright thinks it is a good idea 
for Juniata to offer summer cours¬ 
es online. “Online courses during 
the summer would help people 
that can’t stay on campus,” Wright 
said. 

Sophomore Monica Dhaduk 
agrees with Wright. “I think it’s 
a really good idea,” said Dhaduk. 
“Having summer courses online 
will provide convenience for those 
that have jobs or obligations at 
home and can’t stay on campus.” 


Other students disagree. “Noth¬ 
ing could replace the student- 
teacher interaction that happens in 
the classroom,” said sophomore 
Megan Gotowski. 

Campus opinion on the matter 
is mixed, but Braxton is excited 
about the unique opportunity of 
offering an online course. He initi¬ 
ated conversations about moving 
online to the Provost, Jim Lakso 
and President Tom Kepple last fall. 

“The online class is different 
than any other class because it is 
a New York Times class,” said 
Braxton. The content for the class 


will essentially be the same; it’s the 
delivery that will be different. The 
class will use podcasts, video lec¬ 
tures, chatrooms and skype inter¬ 
views instead of in-class lectures. 

Juniata was invited by the New 
York Times to participate in their 
program. The class is capped at 
25 students, eight of which will 
be Juniata students. The course is 
then open to any Times reader who 
wants to register. 

“One thing that I was very in¬ 
sistent on before I was willing to 
teach this class was that a certain 
number of slots be reserved for Ju¬ 


niata students,” said Braxton. 

The seats in the class that were 
reserved for Juniata students filled 
within hours of course registration 
being open. The course will be 
advertised publicly in the Times 
beginning in May. 

“The class will attract people 
from all over the world,” said 
Braxton, who thinks this is a great 
opportunity for the Juniata com¬ 
munity. “The big benefit to stu¬ 
dents is the opportunity to inter¬ 
act with people from all over the 


► see ONLINE COURSES page 2 


Scheduling help 

New course selection program 


A candle in remembrance 



Members of Hillel, African-American Student Alliance, Women’s Group, All Ways of Loving, Spanish 
Club and Plexus come together for a candlelight vigil in honor of Yom Ha’Shoa, National Holocaust 
Remembrance Day. 


Country group for Major Event 

Student opinion divided on JAB’s selection of Gloriana 


By Libby Morrison 


Country group Gloriana is the 
main act performing at Juniata’s 
Major Event on Apr. 22 in the 
IM Gym in Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center. 

The choice made by the Juniata 
Activities Board (JAB) is receiv¬ 
ing divided opinion on campus. 
Though some are excited about 
the event, many feel it reflects 
the desires of a small student 


percentage. 

“Just because the person co¬ 
ordinating Major Event this year 
wanted a country band doesn’t 
mean the rest of us do! That was 
poor planning on JAB’s part,” 
said an anonymous senior. 

JAB has around a $100,000 
budget for yearly events, 40 per¬ 
cent of which is allotted for Ma¬ 
jor Event. Attending the concert 
of this relatively unknown band 
is costing students $15 and non¬ 


students $20. 

“I don’t want to waste my 
money on an unknown band I 
haven’t heard of before,” said ju¬ 
nior Travis Raup. 

However, some students are 
looking forward to the perfor¬ 
mance. “I’m really interested in 
the Major Event this year, but I 
like country so I can understand 
why some people wouldn’t share 


► see MAJOR EVENT page 5 


By Alex Shope 


A new scheduling program is 
changing the way Juniata College 
students plan their semesters. The 
Juniata Scheduling Assistant is a 
web application that can be used 
in conjunction with WebAdvisor 
to create course lists for upcoming 
semesters. 

“I think it’s a good tool that 
helps you save time,” said Regis¬ 
trar Athena Frederick. According 
to Frederick, the program is use- 
fill because it does not do all of the 
thinking for the students. Instead it 
functions as a scheduling aide so 
students can see the way their se¬ 
mester will lay out. 

The Scheduling Assistant made 
its debut this spring semester in 
its beta, or test version, and there¬ 
fore was not officially a part of the 
Juniata scheduling tools. “When 
students get back this fall, this is 
going to be on the top part of our 
[Academic Arch tab] page,” said 
Frederick. 

The “Academics” tab on each 
student’s Arch page presents a 
variety of tools, including those 
for advising purposes. It will soon 
include the Scheduling Assistant 
link. 

“The next level I’m seeing for 
these tools is how to use it; how 
to time its use with the active cal¬ 
endar. I’m hoping that students 
are more prepared in the advisor 
meeting: do they have enough 
things written out or printed out,” 
said Frederick. 

Although the Scheduling Assis¬ 
tant was only out for a test drive 
this spring semester, it already has 
students talking. “I really liked it. 


It made the whole scheduling pro¬ 
cess so much easier,” said sopho¬ 
more Shauna Deschenes. 

Deschenes added that she wished 
she could have had the scheduling 
assistant for past semesters as well. 
“It used to be that I’d have to try 
to draw out a grid for myself and 
work my schedule out that way. I 
used to have to erase a lot. This 
new program works so much bet¬ 
ter,” said Deschenes. 

While the Scheduling Assistant 
will provide its service for current 
and future students, the class of 
2010 will never be able to experi¬ 
ence this tool. “I really wish they 
had come up with something like 
that before now. I really would’ve 
used that,” said senior T.J. Breya. 

Word about the Scheduling As¬ 
sistant is spreading fast. Unfortu¬ 
nately, though, word did not spread 
fast enough for some students. 
“This is really cool. I’m going to 
use this next time I schedule my 
classes,” said sophomore Kimber¬ 
ly Amrod. 

The Scheduling Assistant started 
as an assignment for the Juniata 
course called Software Engineer¬ 
ing. “I was in Software Engineer¬ 
ing last spring and for that class 
you build a piece of software from 
the ground up,” said junior Mi¬ 
chael Baker, one of the creators of 
the Scheduling Assistant. 

In order to come up with ideas 
for a software program to write, 
Baker and his classmates reached 
out to the students for sugges¬ 
tions. “We had been talking about 
scheduling and how frustrating the 
whole system was. We took all of 


► see SCHEDULING page 6 
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Effects of health care bill 

Students insured to 26 under new legislation 


By Scott Andrews 


After over a year of debate, the 
new health care bill was signed 
into law on Mar. 23. The bill brings 
with it a large monetary commit¬ 
ment, but it will cut back on the 
costs of existing health care plans 
and could reduce the size of the 
Congressional budget in the long 
run. College students and grads 
will feel some of the effects. 

The biggest effect the bill will 
have on college students is the new 
mandate that insurance companies 
must allow children and young 
adults to stay on their parents’ plan 
until the age of 26, which will help 
keep recent graduates insured as 
they look for jobs. 

“I think it’s a good start towards 
fixing our healthcare problem, but 
like most things that are passed by 
Congress, it’s not perfect,” said 
sophomore Tucker Good. “Over 
the next five to ten years it must 
be reevaluated and any problems 
must be fixed.” 

The Congressional Budget Of¬ 
fice estimates that the bill will cost 
$940 billion in the first 10 year. 
Future projections will help close 
the budget deficit by about $130 
billion over the first 10 years and 
as much as $1.2 trillion over the 
second 10 years. 

The main goal of the legislation 
before its passing was to expand 
Medicaid, reform current laws and 
expand health coverage to millions 
of currently uninsured Americans. 

The first aspect of the law to 
take effect will be the creation of 
a federally-funded program in the 
next 90 days that will temporar¬ 
ily cover people with pre-existing 
medical conditions. 

In general, health insurance 
will be provided to uninsured or 
self-employed Americans through 
state-based insurance rates. Dis¬ 
counts will be available for indi¬ 
viduals and families with incomes 
between 133 and 400 percent of 
the poverty level. Federal handing 
for establishing these exchanges 


will be available to states within 
the next year and will continue 
to be available until Jan. 1, 2015. 
Separate insurance exchanges will 
be created for small businesses in 
2014. 

Another key intention of the 
new law is to finance itself through 


a 

I think it’s a good 
start towards fix¬ 
ing our healthcare 
problem, but like 
most things that are 
passed by Congress, 
it’s not perfect. 

?? 


three new taxes. Beginning Jul. 1, 
there will be a 10 percent tax on in¬ 
door tanning bed services. 

Freshman Erica Thieman, who 
uses indoor tanning beds occa¬ 
sionally, thought the tax should 
be placed elsewhere. “Instead of 
raising the taxes on tanning bed 
services, which are usually locally 
owned businesses, increasing taxes 
on cosmetic surgery would make 
more sense because it would affect 
the middle class less,” said Thie¬ 
man. 

In 2012, the Medicare Payroll 
Tax will apply a 3.8 percent tax 
on unearned or investment income 
in families earning more than 
$250,000 annually. Additionally, 
new taxes will be levied on various 
health equipment and pharmaceu¬ 
ticals. 

Finally, in 2018, there will be a 
40 percent tax on insurance plans 
valued at more than $10,500 per 
individual or $27,500 for fam¬ 
ily plans. However, the insurance 
company bears the burden of this 
tax and not the consumer purchas¬ 
ing it. 

The law will also tweak Medi¬ 


care and Medicaid for various pur¬ 
poses. In 2011, seniors will receive 
a 50 percent discount on brand 
name drugs through Medicare. 
Medicaid will expand to cover up 
to 133 percent of the poverty level, 
which is $29,327 for a family of 
four. 

In addition, no federal funds 
will go toward paying for abor¬ 
tions, except in the cases of rape, 
incest or necessity for the mother’s 
health. Abortion coverage can be 
purchased separately, but it will 
not be federally subsidized. 

Although the bill is already in 
effect, some Republicans are not 
giving up the fight, saying that the 
individual mandate that all Ameri¬ 
cans must purchase health insur¬ 
ance by 2014 or pay a fine of $695 
per year is unconstitutional. 

“It is a gross overstepping of 
the federal government’s respon¬ 
sibilities that is unconstitutional 
not only on this basis but also that 
it federally penalizes inactivity in 
the market rather than acting as a 
mere regulator,” said sophomore 
Andrew Hoffman. 

It will cover childless adults be¬ 
ginning in 2014 and will not be ex¬ 
panded to illegal immigrants. Also, 
the federal government will pay 
100 percent of Medicaid’s costs 
for covering newly eligible indi¬ 
viduals through 2016. 

Six months after its enactment, 
the new law will mandate that no 
insurance company can deny chil¬ 
dren coverage based on a pre-ex¬ 
isting condition. Starting in 2014, 
insurance companies will not be 
able to deny coverage to anyone 
with a pre-existing condition. 

“Reducing the power of the 
health insurance companies is very 
important. Creating a more com¬ 
petitive health insurance market 
and reducing the legal loop-holes 
such as ‘pre-existing conditions’ 
gives power to the consumers for 
more affordable and dependable 
healthcare for all,” said sophomore 
David Sill. 


Internet instruction new option 


► from ONLINE COURSES page 1 


world, coming at the issue of reli¬ 
gion and war from their own cul¬ 
tural perspectives.” Braxton hopes 
that students enrolled in the class 
will have peers from places such 
as Asia, South America and Africa. 

“I think it’s really cool that 
we’re trying to get other students 
from outside the Juniata campus,” 
said sophomore Katie Graves. 

Dhaduk agrees that this is an¬ 
other positive aspect of moving 
online for the College. “Being of 
a different culture, I feel that it’s a 
great idea for students to be inter¬ 
acting with people from different 
cultures,” said Dhaduk. “It will 
not only help with the class, but 
it will also help with student’s 
general conceptions of other cul¬ 
tures.” 

Participating in this program 
will also give Juniata more pres¬ 
tige. “Juniata courses are being 
listed with Harvard, UC-Berkley 
and other internationally known 


schools’ courses,” said Braxton. 

Along with prestige comes op¬ 
portunity and experience. “If this 
course’s information is published 
and kids are having the opportu¬ 
nity to try the class or read about 
it around the world, it is going to 
make Juniata more inviting for in¬ 
ternational students to come study 
here,” said Braxton. 

Braxton understands that people 
may feel bitter about the idea of 
online courses. “There has been a 


huge over-reaction,” said Braxton. 
“Some believe we’re going to lose 
our liberal arts flavor and intimacy 
and that it’s a huge mistake.” 

He sees the class as an opportu¬ 
nity to enhance the overall experi¬ 
ence for students. “They’re going 
to sacrifice the classroom experi¬ 
ence to do this online course, but 
they will have the opportunity to 
interact with people from all over 
the world that they can’t get any 
other way,” said Braxton. 


Would you take online courses if Juniata were to 
offer them? 


Yes 


Maybe 


No 


32% 


j 27% 



OUT OF 110 RESPONDENTS 



Queen for a night 


ALISON RIHS/JUNIATIAN 

On April 9, AWoL sponsored the annual Drag Show. Natasha 
was, by far, the favorite act of the night. She won the com¬ 
petition by giving an entertaining performance of “Toxic” by 
Britney Spears. 
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Dumpster diving feeds students for free 

Juniatians find new way to eat, capitalize on wasted food by Sheetz and Weis 


By David Hatem 


Four Juniata students, who wish 
to remain anonymous, have been 
raiding dumpsters at Sheetz and 
Weis for the past three months in 
a successful effort to get free food. 
The phenomenon has been dubbed 
“dumpster diving.” 

Dumpster diving is the process 
of sorting through a dumpster in an 
effort to find discarded yet edible 
food that has just or almost reached 
its ‘sell by’ date. 

The students were introduced to 
the idea while watching a televi¬ 
sion news story. The story covered 
a college student’s project on how 
long he could live off of dumpster 
food. The idea came to fruition af¬ 
ter the students again heard about 
dumpster diving once again from 
a friend. 

“We heard about it from a third 
party,” said one dumpster diver. 
“This third-party kid was poor, but 
we got about $150 worth of food 
the first time we went with him.” 

The dumpster divers’ efforts 
have proven to be a profitable en¬ 
deavor. 

“One time, we got about a dozen 


of those $15 jugs of pomegranate 
juice,” said a second dumpster 
diver. “I mean, if you went to the 
store two hours earlier you would 
be buying the same thing anyway.” 

In addition to pomegranate juice, 
the dumpster divers find other ex¬ 
pensive food items as well. “We 
get a lot of prepackaged gourmet 
food and organic food that doesn’t 
sell well.” 

After a few successful trips, 
the dumpster divers realized how 
much food stores were wasting. 

“I heard somewhere that one 
fifth of food in supermarkets gets 
tossed,” said a dumpster diver. “If 
there was an arrangement so that 
the needy of Huntingdon could 
sign a release of liability waiver, 
these stores could donate all of the 
food to local food banks. Weis, Gi¬ 
ant and Wal-Mart could feed all of 
Huntingdon’s poor.” 

Another dumpster divers agrees 
that there is a charitable aspect of 
dumpster diving that Huntingdon 
is missing out on. “I’ve seen sev¬ 
eral places in America where there 
were several non-profits feeding 


► see DUMPSTER page 7 


KATIE SHEDLOCK/JUNIATIAN 

According to Pennsylvania state law, as long as the dumpster is not locked or marked “warning no trespass¬ 
ing” and assuming that the goal of the person is to recover recyclable items, “dumpster diving” is not illegal. 



Freedom at Juniata 



PHOTOS BY KATIE SHEDLOCK / JUNIATIAN 


Hillel hosts the 3rd Annual Freedom Seder, which celebrates the freedom from oppression of several 
minority groups on campus. This year they collaborated with are the African-American Student Alli¬ 
ance, Women’s Group, Plexus, All Ways of Loving and Spanish Club. 


Book rentals to 
begin Fall 2010 

Discounted software, ebooks too 


By Matt Hill 


Juniata’s bookstore is offering 
textbook rentals beginning in the 
fall 2010 semester. Additionally, 
students will be able to download 
digital eBooks. 

“The time is right,” said Jer¬ 
emy Santos, bookstore manager. 
“Rentals are a good way to pro¬ 
vide the best deal for students 
purchasing books.” 

The bookstore and its employ¬ 
ees are fully committed to this 
alternative. Santos explained that 
this is a long awaited student op¬ 
portunity without any security 
deposit required. 

“But in order for this to be 
a success, the students need to 
make it so,” said Santos. 

Follett, the company that man¬ 
ages the bookstore, reports that 
book rentals have been a success 
with the other college bookstores 
they manage. Follet is the na¬ 
tion’s largest provider of library 
materials, the leading operator of 
college bookstores and a major 
distributor of textbooks to institu¬ 
tions at all educational levels. 

Students will be able to rent 
their textbooks directly from Fol¬ 
let. 

Students who frequently sell 
their books at the end of the se¬ 
mester believe book rentals will 
be good alterative to purchasing. 

“Oh really? That’s great,” said 
senior Sophia Suarez, who ap¬ 
peared surprised, yet anxious 
about this opportunity. “[I wish 
they could] have done it before 
my senior year.” 

Others are neutral to the eco¬ 
nomically and environmentally 


friendly change. 

“This won’t really affect me. 
I like to keep most of my books 
in case I need them for future 
reference,” said freshman Megan 
Burger. 

Other students have their 
doubts. 

“Yeah, this sounds like a good 
idea, but computers and Internet 
aren’t the most reliable. Books 
however, are always reliable,” 
said sophomore Pam Heinrichs. 

CafeScribe, a division of Fol¬ 
lett, offers digital textbooks. 
These downloads are cheaper 
than a hard copy and offer spe¬ 
cial features such as highlight¬ 
ing, text-to-speech, digital notes 
directly on the textbook and a 
search box that allows for finding 
specific information within the 
book. Also, students can interact 
with other students and profes¬ 
sors within the CafeScribe envi¬ 
ronment. 

In an effort to make the pro¬ 
gram more reliable, CafeScribe 
allows the entire application to 
run from a USB device. This is 
called MyScribe Portable. With 
MyScribe Portable, work and 
books can be accessed from any¬ 
where. 

With his own children enter¬ 
ing college soon, Santos knows 
how important technology is to 
students. Santos personally uses 
these programs and promotes the 
use of them. With these eBooks, 
students will be able to have the 
complete text available to them at 
all times, unlike most companies 
that require an Internet connec- 


► see BOOK RENTAL page 4 
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Raystown Lake: a spring destination 

Off-campus escape offers a number of activities beyond Pig Roast 



KATIE SHEDLOCK/JUNIATIAN 


Three Juniata students enjoy a day canoeing on Raystown Lake. Canoes can be rented at Rothrock Outfitters at Seven Points Recreation Area. 


By Bryan Aungst 


Raystown Lake provides many 
activities aside from Mountain 
Day and Pig Roast. Students look¬ 
ing to enjoy the warm weather can 
take advantage of the lake’s 28 
miles of water and wilderness. 

“There’s so much to do at Ray¬ 
stown,” said senior Jordan Mc¬ 
Gowan, who enjoys his leisure 
time at the lake in the warmer 
weather. “It’s fun to just go and 
hang out with people and get some 
sun, even if you don’t have any 
big plans while you’re there. It’s 
a good place to go and get away 
from campus for the day.” 

The lake is home to five hiking 
and mountain biking trails which 
amount to over 70 miles of cleared 
path. Some paths are geared to¬ 
ward beginners, while others can 
take days to complete. 

Bike rentals are offered at three 
different locations: Laughing Bush 
on campus, Rothrock Outfitters, 
located at 418 Penn Street in Hunt¬ 
ingdon and at Rothrock’s beach lo¬ 
cation at Seven Points Recreation 
Area, the site of Pig Roast. Prices 
for bike rentals at Rothrock are 
$27 for one day, $51 for two days 
and $64 for three days. Most rent¬ 
als from Laughing Bush are free. 
Transportation of rented equip¬ 
ment is not provided to Raystown 
Lake. 

Boating, canoeing and kayaking 
are additional activities at the lake, 
which provide numerous launch¬ 
ing ramps around the perimeter. 
According to the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers Web site, the best 
place to launch boats on busy days 
is at Seven Points, since the lake’s 
smaller launch sites fill up quickly. 
However, other smaller ramps 
such as Aitch and Snyder’s Run 
are available. Students can rent 
kayaks and canoes from Laughing 
Bush and Rothrock. 

Kayak rentals at Rothrock are 
$23 per day for a solo, and $33 per 


day for a two-person kayak. Ca¬ 
noe rentals are priced the same as 
mountain bike rentals. 

Ski High Adventures Inc., an 
outdoor rentals affiliate of the lake 
located at Seven Points, provides 
Parasail rides, water trampolines 
and Jet Ski rentals. “There’s also 
water trampolines at Seven Points. 
I’m not sure the exact pricing, but 
I think it may be like one dollar, 
definitely affordable for college 
kids,” said Andrea Croyle, a local 
resident who frequently takes her 
two children, Elijah, 7, and Elise, 


4, to the lake. 

The Croyles enjoy fishing, boat¬ 
ing and tubing. However, one of 
the family’s favorite activities is 
catching crayfish at Corbin’s Is¬ 
land. “One time when I was swim¬ 
ming at Corbin’s Island, I saw one 
that was as big as a lobster,” said 
Elijah. 

Although titled so, Corbin’s Is¬ 
land is not an island. Instead, it is 
a picnic area/boat launch located 
half a mile below the dam. Mrs. 
Croyle also noted that the lake is 
good for flying kites. 


“I haven’t made it out to the lake 
yet, but I’m really looking forward 
to taking advantage of all it has 
to offer,” said freshman Matthew 
Musser. 

Swimming is permitted in any 
area of the lake unless marked by 
an illegal to swim sign. Public 
beaches surround the lake, two of 
which are Seven Points and Tat- 
man Run Beach, located off the 
southern end of the lake off Route 
994. 

The lake’s grassy shores pro¬ 
vide space for games of kickball, 


volleyball and other sports. The 
lake also offers less physical ac¬ 
tivities as well, such as picnicking. 
Designated picnic areas allow for 
grilling. Fishing is allowed with 
a Pennsylvania State Fishing Li¬ 
cense. Fishing licenses can be pur¬ 
chased and printed online or pur¬ 
chased at many campgrounds and 
tackle shops. 

Raystown Lake also offers dif¬ 
ferent types of campsites at vari¬ 
ous prices, though they run around 


► see RAYSTOWN page 6 


AWoL encourages campus pride 

Students are invited to participate in activities to raise awareness 


By LJ Thorson 


For several years All Ways of 
Loving has been encouraging di¬ 
versity awareness through Pride 
Week. Pride Week is a week in 
the spring where students can par¬ 
ticipate in activates designed to 
increase knowledge of different 
sexual orientations. This year it is 
being held from April 12 to 17. 

The signature of Pride Week 
is different colored shirts for ev¬ 
ery day. “Each day we wear a 
shirt that is a different color of 
the rainbow,” said Co-President 
of AWoL, sophomore Katie 
“Boom” Peters. Monday, starts 
with red, and each day follows the 
rainbow finishing with purple on 
Saturday. 

The real kick off for Pride 
Week was AWoL’s drag show. 
This event provided a transition 
between Freedom Week and Pride 
Week. Monday involved an activ¬ 
ity concluding Freedom Week, 
the Freedom Seder. 


Tuesday, students congregated 
in the Office of Student Activities 
to make PostSecret cards. 

Wednesday was a day for de¬ 
bate following the movie depict¬ 
ing Harvey Milk’s stmggles. “We 
are showing excerpts of “Milk” 
and talking about the non-discrim¬ 
ination policy and how it’s not 
cool,” said Peters. The discussion 
was centered around the College’s 
policy for transgendered students. 
“The college’s non discrimination 
policy does not include transgen¬ 
dered students and we are trying 
to include them in the policy,” 
said Peters. 

According to Peters, a small 
group of Juniata students has 
been leading the campaign to 
change the non-discrimination 
policy. “We just feel that it’s only 
fair that transgendered students 
are protected from discrimina¬ 
tion,” said freshman Fuke Thomp¬ 
son, a member of AWoL, and the 
group attempting to change the 
policy. 


On Thurs. April 15, AWoL will 
hold a Str8 Talk panel at 6:30 p.m. 
in the Neff auditorium in von Li¬ 
ebig Center for Science. AWoL 
held a Str8 Talk panel in the be¬ 
ginning of the year, but are hoping 
that that more students and their 
faculty advisor, Professor Grace 
Fala, will attend. 

Str8 Talk is one of the most im¬ 
portant events that AWoL holds 
during Pride Week. “I encourage 
people, especially freshman, to go 
because it’s basically round two. 
During the first Str8 talk CWS 
students were required to go, and 
may not have approached it with 
an open-minded point of view. 
This time if you are interested you 
can see it after going through a 
whole semester to reflect and see 
what the issues really are.” 

Friday is the National Day of 
Silence, and how the date of Pride 
Week is chosen. “Pride week is 
typically the week of the Day of 
Silence, which is always a Fri¬ 
day,” said Peters. Friday night will 


be a trip to Patrick’s Fodge for the 
AWoL members. 

Saturday, the concluding day 
for Pride Week, is Relay for Life, 
where AWoL will have a team. 

The goal of Pride Week is 
awareness. “It’s to increase 
awareness of conflicts that may 
arise for gay and lesbian students 
on campus and worldwide,” said 
Thompson. 

Peters thinks that it is important 
for Pride Week to continue. “For 
better general awareness of the 
issues that affect the community, 
and just about the community it¬ 
self, especially with Str8 Talk, it’s 
not just gay and lesbian, it’s also 
bisexual, transsexual, pansexual 
and others,” said Peters. 

AWoL’s 

Str8 Talk panel 

Thurs. April 15 
6:30 p.m. 

Neff Lecture Hall 


Bookstore 

► from BOOK RENTAL page 3 
tion to view. 

Driven by students and tech¬ 
nology, the bookstore has made 
strides within the last year to help 
students get the best service possi¬ 
ble. The bookstore shelves are now 
stocked with discounted computer 
software and digital eBooks. For 
instance, Follett offers Microsoft 
Office Professional Plus 2007, typ¬ 
ically sold for $499.99, for $79.98. 

Not all textbooks will be avail¬ 
able for rent, however. “There 
will be a usage parameter that will 
determine if the textbooks can be 
rented,” said Santos, “but not all of 
the details have been worked out 
yet.” Textbooks rentals for classes 
that are offered every other year 
will be unlikely. 

Santos notes that book renting 
will be well advertised. There will 
be information in the freshman 
packets for orientation, informa¬ 
tion on the bookstore website and 
advertisements inside the store. 
For those who wish to purchase 
books, this option will still be 
available. 
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Astronomy students reach for the stars 

Juniatians from all disciplines experience an ‘out of this world’ science course 



JENNIFER ASHCRAFT/JUNIATIAN 


The current telescope in the campus observatory is digital and more 
advanced than the older one, which was manual and made of brass. 


By Christian Wimer 


An astronomy class at Juniata 
accommodates and interests stu¬ 
dents from all disciplines yearly 
The class, PC-120, is a three credit 
course taught every fall by William 
W. Woolford Professor in Physics 
Dr. Norm Siems. 

Siems began teaching astrono¬ 
my in 1980 as part of the physics 
department. “The class builds on 
an understanding of the history 


of astronomy, from the ancient 
Greeks and Egyptians up until the 
modem day,” said Siems. “Then it 
covers the basic principles of our 
solar system, stars and galaxies 
and discusses the evolution of the 
universe. Also, as part of the class, 
we have two observing nights per 
week where students leam to rec¬ 
ognize stars and constellations. 
Most of the time we also use the 
observatory on those nights.” 

Although there is no astronomy 


POE, student interest in the class 
has allowed it to persist. “Often 
the class is fairly evenly divided 
among students of all ages,” said 
Siems, “but there is always a sub¬ 
stantial amount of education POEs. 
I enjoy teaching it because, among 
other things, it helps students un¬ 
derstand the scientific approach to 
learning about nature.” 

Located behind Bmmbaugh 
Academic Center, Juniata’s obser¬ 
vatory was built in 1986 by Paul E. 
Hickes ‘42. Its rotating telescope 
was equipped with a camera two 
years ago. 

“This past fall we used the cam¬ 
era to take some pictures of Jupiter 
during an observing night,” said 
sophomore Matt Begley. “Nor¬ 
mally the things we leam on those 
nights are a part of the final exam, 
but this past fall had the worst 
weather since the class started, so 
it was not counted.” 

Leading manufacturer John 
Brashier built the original tele¬ 
scope in 1908, after he visited 
Juniata to speak. Although it 
was replaced, it is still kept in a 
supply closet in the physics wing 
ofBAC. 

“Occasionally students will use 
it for research, but other than that, 
my class is the only one that uses 
the observatory,” said Siems. 

Each year, one student is as¬ 
signed the role of astronomy as¬ 
sistant; their job is to help in the 
operation of the observatory. “In 
the past, I’ve had several assistants 
who went on to work in major ob¬ 
servatories,” said Siems. 

Senior Nick Wilson, an educa¬ 
tion POE and this past fall’s as¬ 
tronomy assistant, enjoyed the 
responsibility of working in the 
observatory. “I helped out on the 
observing nights and held review 
sessions before each exam,” said 
Wilson. “I was also responsible for 
grading the exams.” 

Wilson went on to explain that 
astronomy is intended to give a 


broad introduction to the concepts 
and relationships of the subject and 
extend them to the scientific meth¬ 
od as a whole. 

“The organization of the class 
and its emphasis on inquiry really 
helped me with teaching,” said 
Wilson. “The fact that astronomy 
is such a growing field opened my 
mind. We are always learning new 
things about it.” 

Siems, who also teaches Nu¬ 
clear Physics, Engineering Me¬ 
chanics, upper level Classical 
Mechanics and some of the intro¬ 
ductory Physics labs, said that on 


years where there is enough in¬ 
terest, he teaches an astrophysics 
course. “[Astrophysics] is more 
detailed and math-oriented,” said 
Siems. 

Both Wilson and Begley recom¬ 
mend the class to anyone inter¬ 
ested. “The material is very com¬ 
prehensive and organized well to 
be taught in just a semester. I was 
able to pick up on it quickly,” said 
Begley. 

“It’s a very well-liked class, so 
I recommend signing up early be¬ 
cause it can fill up quickly,” said 
Wilson. 


A t 
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The observatory on campus is used by the Astronomy department. This 
observatory is used to map stars in the sky, and is a great hands on 
learning resource for Juniata students located behind BAC. 


Campus split on musical choice 


Springfest and Relay for Life 
Sat., April 17 


► from MAJOR EVENT page 1 

my excitement,” said junior Car¬ 
oline Binder. 

Other students also share Bind¬ 
er’s enthusiasm. 

“I listen to a lot of country, so 
I am really excited,” said sopho¬ 
more Drew Barnhart. 

After Fabolous and Matt Na- 
thanson concerts, some feel like 
the lesser-known group is a let 
down. “No one I know here likes 
country! St. Vincent College can 
get Taking Back Sunday and All- 
American Rejects to play there 
and you’re telling me that Glo- 
riana and Quietdrive is the best 
JAB can do?” said sophomore 
Austin Ankey. 

Not everyone’s musical taste 
can be accommodated each year, 
but most feel the band selection 
process could be improved by al¬ 
lowing more student input to be 
considered in the decision. 

“I think it’s pretty unfair how 
a select few on the Major Event 
committee get to decide who 
plays at Juniata. We should all 
get a say by taking a vote. The 


Major Event committee obvi¬ 
ously doesn’t represent the music 
choices of the entire college,” 
said sophomore Sean Kump. 

The decision to invite Glori- 
ana came through votes by JAB 
members who feel the process 
was logical and well planned. 

“Each member of JAB was 
encouraged to submit as many 
artist ideas as they could come up 
with. From there, the Major 
Event committee did research 
to see which bands were afford¬ 
able,” said head of the Major 
Event committee, senior Maura 


Collins. 

There were multiple reasons 
for choosing Gloriana. “Gloriana 
was chosen primarily because of 
support from JAB as well as pric¬ 
ing. Gloriana fit into the budget 
and allowed us to also book an 
opening act. We are hoping that 
the differences between Gloriana 
and Quietdrive will bring a large 
crowd with differing musical 
preferences,” said Collins. 

Tickets for Major Event are 
available at the Ellis information 
desk, or at www.juniata.edu/ma- 
jorevent. 


Are you pleased with the entertainment at Major 


Event this year? 

Yes 

l 25% 

No 

j 49% 

Maybe 

23% 



Not sure 

j 3% 


OUT OF 110 RESPONDENTS 


12:00 p.m.Opening ceremony 

12:00-4:00 p.m.Inflatables 

12:00-6:00 p.m.Carnival games 

1:30 p.m.Beach lap 

2:00 p.m.Spin art ffisbees 

2:30 p.m.Water balloon lap 

3:00 p.m.Survivor’s ceremony 

4:00 p.m.“Men as women” lap 

4:00-8:00 p.m.Water pong competition, photo booth, 

fortune teller 

4:30-5:30 p.m.Live performance: Nathan Angelo 

5:00 p.m.“Tied down” lap 

5:30-7:30 p.m.Dinner on the quad 

6:00 p.m.A.B.C. lap 

6:00-7:00 p.m.Live performance: All Night Dyna¬ 

mite 

7:00 p.m.Derby car lap 

8:00-9:00 p.m.Live performance: The Hey Day 

8:00 p.m.Relay race lap 

8:00 p.m.-12:00 a.m.Black light mini golf 

9:15-9:45 p.m.Luminaria ceremony 

10:00 p.m.“Put cancer to sleep” lap 

10:00-11:00 p.m.Scavenger hunt 

11:00 p.m.Blind-folded lap 

11:00 p.m.-12:00 a.m.Water pong finals 

11:45 p.m.Closing ceremony 

12:00-2:00 a.m. Springfest Fling Dance in VLB 
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Roving Reporter: 

If you could pick up Juniata and 
relocate campus anywhere in the 
world where would it be? 



“Somewhere in Alas¬ 
ka... the mountains.” 


“Hell.” 






Assistant aids in class registration 


► from SCHEDULING page 1 

those ideas and that’s how the idea 
came about,” said Baker. 

The assignment progressed into 
a College recommendation. “This 
year I started working at the Web 
Development office for the school, 
and I transferred all of the code 
over to their systems. This semes¬ 
ter then, we started testing it with 
students,” said Baker. 

The Scheduling Assistant has 
gotten positive reviews, but there 


is a flaw that concerns Frederick. 
She worries that students will think 
the Scheduling Assistant will reg¬ 
ister them for their classes. In re¬ 
ality, it merely creates a schedule 
grid so students can visualize what 
they are registering for. 

On the left side of the Schedul¬ 
ing Assistant page, in red print, is a 
box that clearly states the Assistant 
will not register students for their 
classes. “I really pushed for that. I 
thought it was very important that 
that be clear,” said Frederick. 


With this new device, current 
students as well as future students 
acquired a new tool to help them 
conquer course selection. “It’s got 
a lot of room to grow and expand 
and even though it may never re¬ 
place Web Advisor it is a very use¬ 
ful tool,” said Baker. 

However, will students ever be 
able to register through the Sched¬ 
uling Assistant? 

“I guess theoretically it is a pos¬ 
sibility, but I don’t see it happening 
in the near future,” said Baker. 


Canoe and Kayak rentals available 


► from RAYSTOWN page 4 

$35. While campers are permitted, 
tent-only campsites are also avail¬ 
able. 

Camping at the lake is a pastime 
of not only students, but locals as 
well. Millerstown resident Ethan 
Pellman, Midshipman 4 Class, of 
the United States Naval Academy, 
spends a week each summer with 
his family at Raystown Lake. “I 
love the quality family time re¬ 
ceived from a relaxing week at the 
campground,” said Pellman. 

Many overlooks surround the 
lake and provide scenic views. 
Ridenour Overlook is one exam¬ 
ple, about a 15 minute drive from 
campus. To get to Ridenour, fol¬ 
low the “to the dam” signs heading 
east on Route 22 from ‘big’ Sheetz. 
Ridenour is located directly across 


from the dam. 

Whatever the excuse for head¬ 
ing to Raystown Lake, students 
can find their own adventure. New 
things can be experienced and in¬ 


credible memories can be made. 
As four-year-old Elise pointed out, 
“One time, when we were here and 
I was two, Elijah had a stinkbug on 
his arm and it peed on him.” 


What is your favorite thing to do at Raystown Lake? 

Hit the water 

, 29% 

Grill 

8% 

Tan 

, 21% 

Fish 

.d 4% 

Play sports 

_d 3% 

Other 

20% 

1 haven’t been/ 

m , 

don’t enjoy going 

OUT OF 110 RESPONDENTS 

to Raystown Lake 
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Families of Huntingdon gather at Detwiler Field in Huntingdon to celebrate their community and have 
some fun. Juniata students ran game booths and led games for the families. One game included filling 
a coffee can until the water over-flowed and knocked the ball out of the can. 


Community day celebration 

Juniata students and Huntingdon residents unite 


By Crystal Bittinger 


On Sat., Apr. 11, Juniata Col¬ 
lege students combined with 
members of the Huntingdon 
community to celebrate a bud¬ 
ding relationship. Community 
Day occurred from 2 p.m. to 10 
p.m. at Detweiler field in down¬ 
town Huntingdon. 

“Community day was a 
chance to showcase Huntingdon 
and the relationship that Juniata 


students are beginning to foster 
between the College and com¬ 
munity. It allowed students to 
actively participate in the local 
community and in a fun way,” 
said senior Gillian Thomas, a 
volunteer at the Huntingdon 
Community Center. 

This is a chance for Juniata 
College students and Hunting¬ 
don residents to celebrate liv¬ 
ing in Huntingdon together. 
Numerous events took place, 


including a spring Olympics 
for children, a DJ, bingo, local 
venders, a movie on the lawn 
and food. 

“Through this event we are 
hoping to improve the relation¬ 
ship between the local commu¬ 
nity and students, create aware¬ 
ness of how much talent there 
is in Huntingdon and enjoy 
the spring weather that has 
finally come our way,” said 
Thomas. 


PHOTOS BY ALISON RIHS/JUNIATIAN 
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Earth and Folk Fest 


PHOTOS BY ANDREW MURDOCK /JUNIATIAN 


Above: Dr. Mutti celebrates sustainable living through his music. 
Below: Junior Juliet Garlow transplants seedlings at the Earth and 
Folk Fest on April 9. Garlow was giving the plants away to anyone 
who promised them a good home. 


Philanthropy Week raises 
community awareness 


By Alicia Dahl 


Juniata celebrated its first annual 
Philanthropy Week from Mar. 22- 
27. The event was designed to in¬ 
crease awareness about the impor¬ 
tance of giving back to students, 
faculty and staff. 

“We have a very giving commu¬ 
nity and we can sometimes take 
this for granted,” said Miranda 
Pemso, assistant director of an¬ 
nual giving. Peruso coordinated 
the hanging of bows on the build¬ 
ings around campus to distinguish 
the gifts the college received from 
alumni. “Bowing Day” took place 
on Wed. and stirred conversation 
between students as they tried to 
determine the purpose of the bows. 

AmeriCorps Representative 
Jessica Maxon also helped plan 
the week of events. Another goal 
was student volunteerism. “It was 


designed to raise awareness of the 
ways to give back to Juniata in¬ 
cluding monetary donations and 
volunteering,” Maxon said. The 
planning committee received re¬ 
quests for students to volunteer 
with projects on campus through¬ 
out the week. 

Junior Liz Moran was involved 
with making the bows for Bow¬ 
ing Day, as well as manning the 
Philanthropy table in Ellis during 
lunch hours. “I liked that Philan¬ 
thropy Week attempted to shed 
some light on how much alumni 
and friends of the College have 
given to Juniata,” Moran said, 
“It helped show that we really 
wouldn’t be able to be the school 
we are today without the help from 
our alumni and friends.” 

Tuition dollars are spent to cover 
many of the operating expenses, 
but by displaying which buildings 


were gifts, it gave a new perspec¬ 
tive to how tuition costs could be 
even higher without donations. 

“It’s amazing to consider what 
our campus would look like and 
be without our benefactors,” Pe¬ 
mso said, “Imagine Juniata with¬ 
out the von Liebig Science Center 
or Founders Hall or the Halbritter 
Center for the Performing Arts 
buildings.” 

Next year, the Philanthropy 
Week committee hopes to include 
more students in the planning 
process and arrange new ways 
to showcase the alumni and their 
generosity through the years. 

“Just as important, imagine 
Juniata without professors like 
Donna Weimer or Dave Hsiung,” 
Pemso said, “We owe so much to 
those who have come before us, 
that it becomes our duty to pay it 
forward.” 


Four guys get down and dirty for a meal 


► from DUMPSTER page 3 


people in this way,” he said. 

However, he does not feel that 
converting dumpster diving into 
a charity will be easy. “The key is 
finding the time to do all of this. I 
can’t do it all by myself, especially 
the mathematical aspect of it.” 

Instead, the foursome is rais¬ 
ing awareness through word of 
mouth. “I’ve been inviting other 
students from my sustainable ag¬ 
riculture class,” he said. “When 
the other students see the food for 
themselves they tend to react very 
positively. I think people’s interest 
in this is a testimony to the fact that 
there is an open door for opportu¬ 
nity.” 

For the time being, there are no 
concrete plans to tiy and organize 
a charitable arrangement. Outside 
of charity, these students dumpster 
dive not just for the food, but also 
for the fun times and memories. 

“I remember when we found a 
bunch of old shopping baskets that 
Weis threw out. We left that night 
with about eleven or twelve of 
those baskets just filled with food,” 
said a dumpster diver. 

He is not the only one who hit 


the jackpot on a dive. “One time 
we found an entire cheesecake 
platter,” said his fellow diver. “We 
find tons of desserts, and when 
you show up to your friend’s with 
fifteen cinnamon buns, you’re the 
man.” 

The dumpster divers often times 
find food in large bulk quantities. 
“Once we found five pounds of bo¬ 
logna,” said a diver. “I did not eat 
any of it, but I mean, come on, it’s 
five pounds.” 

While bologna might not sound 
appealing, the dumpster divers are 
thankful for the memories they 
share during their newfound hob¬ 
by. “Dumpster diving is great for 


when you just get drunk and want 
tons of food,” said a diver. 

Although it may sound risky, 
the dumpster divers have yet to en¬ 
counter legal trouble. “One time a 
local guy walked over towards us 
and told us to get out of there, but 
we just went back the next night 
and got a ton of food,” said one of 
the dumpster divers. 

The dumpster divers advise 
novice divers to go out with no 
more than three people roughly an 
hour and a half after a store closes. 

Although it sounds like a fun 
way to get free food, “The Junia- 
tian” does not endorse or encour¬ 
age dumpster diving. 


Would you go dumpster diving if you could 
eat for free? 


Absolutely 

15% 


Depends 



on the 

36% 

dumpster 



No way 




49% 


OUT OF 110 RESPONDENTS 


Corrections 


In issue eight of The Juniatian, 
the article, “Theatre classes cut,” in¬ 
correctly reported on the history of 
movement and improvisation at Ju¬ 
niata. The article should have stated: 

According to Andy Belser, pro¬ 
fessor of theatre, “Erica Kaufman 
did not found the movement and 
improvisation course in 2006. In 
fact, she did not found the course 
or introduce Contact Improvisation 
to Juniata. I started teaching the 
course at Juniata around 1999 and 
had many workshops with various 
well-known members of the nation¬ 
al Contact Improvisation commu¬ 
nity here in the years prior to Erica 
taking over the course. For a long 
time prior to 2006, we had a thriv¬ 
ing Contact community at Juniata. 
In the years during which the new 
theatre building was being built, I 
taught the class for several semes¬ 
ters in the intramural gym.” 

The Juniatian regrets this error. 
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Editorial cartoon 



Letter to the Editor 

Food for thought: 


Juniata: When communication 
is lax, students are in danger 


EDITORIAL 


Do you remember a time when 
your parents would bug you to 
eat all your food because “there 
are starving people in the world?” 
Whether your parents realized it 
or not, finishing your vegetables 
didn’t help anyone but you and 
them. Perhaps the lesson that they 
hoped to impart (to stop wasting 
food and to recognize your privi¬ 
lege) was not too far off. Your 
parents were spot on though, in 
the sense that your food has the 
potential to either help or hurt the 
hungry of the earth. Maybe there 
is more to wasting food than the 
200,000 tons of edible food that is 
thrown away every day by Ameri¬ 
cans. Maybe there is a larger con¬ 
nection between the 1 billion food 
insecure people and the 1.2 billion 
overweight people of the world. 
Maybe global hunger and obesity 
are symptoms of the same prob¬ 
lem. 

Your parents may have been 
off only in timing. By the time 
food hits your plate, it is already 
too late to do anything about the 
“starving people in the world”; us¬ 
ing the food you eat to alleviate the 
suffering of others starts when you 
chose where and what to buy. For 
example, every time Americans 
buy food at chain grocery stores, 
they are supporting a system that 
encourages the production of sub¬ 
sidized food by large agricultural 
corporations. The same system 
also compromises the nutritional 
value of the food, the environment 
in which it is produced, and the 
production ability of small farmers 


(nationally and globally). 

Many of the world’s farmers 
are women (about 60%-70%). 
Women also account for the most 
food insecure population in the 
world. This is an example of the 
troublesome correlation between 
food production and women’s 
poverty, one of the many unfortu¬ 
nate outcomes of the broken and 
exploitative global food system. 
These women (and their families) 
are the very people to whom your 
parents were referring (the “starv¬ 
ing people of the world”). They 
were not—and are still not—able 
to enjoy the benefits of the modem 
food system. 

Some helpful ways of thinking 
about our food and its hidden costs 
is to explore the concepts of food 
sovereignty, food security, and 
food safety. The essence of food 
sovereignty is having the power 
and ability to define how the food 
in your system is cultivated, pro¬ 
duced, priced and distributed. 
Food security includes having both 
the opportunity and agency to ac¬ 
quire food of an adequate amount 
and quality for yourself, and your 
family. Achieving food safety 
means what you are eating is not 
toxic, contaminated, or tampered 
with, but is instead fresh, nutrient- 
dense, and tasty. 

Remember, food is a human 
process, a Human Right, and not 
simply a market. Look for the Ju- 
niatian’s next issue to leam about 
what you can do to help. 

- Juliet Garlow and Marcin Jaro- 
szewicz 


A close-lipped administration, 
combined with a student body 
parodying date rape, leaves Junia¬ 
ta with a confusing idea of how to 
deal with date rape. 

First of all, the administration’s 
silence regarding sexual assault 
issues is disturbing. Honestly, 
not addressing students on how 
it happens here only gives us a 
false sense of security. Every time 
there is an incident, students are 
kept in the dark. By not taking a 
strong stand on the issue, school 
officials appear weak. The in¬ 
formation is always leaked even¬ 
tually. It happens everywhere, 
so talk to us about it so we can 
take precautions for our own 
safety. 

Secondly, Juniata students 
should be ashamed. All Class 
Night was an embarrassment. 
Not only was it not funny to see 
acts containing sexual assault in¬ 
nuendos, but it was appalling to 
see a box of roofies on stage and 
then thrown to the crowd like can¬ 
dy. News flash: date rape is and 
never will be funny. If we want 
to live on a safe campus, we need 
to start promoting ethical behav¬ 
ior. Mocking serious issues only 


“ What changes to technology 
should students expect to see 
on campus for the 2010-2011 
school year?” 

Printing: 

Starting in the Fall semester of 
2010, Juniata’s technology fee 
will be increased by $10 per se¬ 
mester to help offset the costs that 
are associated with printing done 
by students. Campus Technol¬ 
ogy Services (CTS) will allocate 
one thousand (1000) prints per 
student per semester that will be 
included in this adjustment. This 
allotment is more than the current 
average number of pages printed 
by each student and should be 
sufficient for each student’s print¬ 
ing needs. CTS will review, on an 
annual basis, the amount of prints 
occurring per student and will ad¬ 
just the fee as needed, including 
a reduction if the prints continue 
to decline. In keeping with the 
spirit of sustainability, Juniata 
encourages students to print only 
what they need and asks students 
to challenge Administration and 
Faculty to do the same. 

Phones in Residence Hall 
Rooms: 

Over the summer, CTS will 
remove the phones from all cam¬ 
pus-owned residence hall rooms 
due to the lack of use. Student 
voice mailboxes will also be dis¬ 
continued at this time. Juniata 
will continue to support the use 
of email as a means of official 
college communication with stu¬ 
dents. 

Remote Access from Off-Cam¬ 
pus using DIAL-UP connectiv¬ 
ity: 

In the past, CTS has supplied 


makes us seem ignorant. 

Combine these two attitudes, 
the administration’s subpar com¬ 
munication and the students’ 
insensitivity, and we’re left with 
a muddled picture of date rape 
accusations 
at Juniata. 

Though the 
protection of 
victims is of 
the utmost im¬ 
portance, sim¬ 
ply stating that 
the event oc¬ 
curred could 
aid students. 

At Juniata, 
a large pool 
of students do 
not come from 
partying and 
binge drinking 
backgrounds. 

As many of these teenagers enter 
into an environment where par¬ 
ents are suddenly taken out of the 
equation and freedom is nearly 
infinite, problems can arise. 

When students barely have any 
experience with sex, this makes 
the situation even more confus¬ 
ing. Furthermore, the fear of 
victim-blaming and ostracizing is 
real. When “everyone knows ev¬ 
eryone,” it is difficult to carry on 


support for off-campus dial-up 
connectivity to EagleNet. Dur¬ 
ing the upcoming months, CTS 
will disable this service. This 
will NOT have any impact on 
Firepass access from off-campus. 

Anti-Virus: 

During the summer months, 
CTS will be migrating away 
from Sophos and using a new an¬ 
ti-vims software package called 
Microsoft Forefront. We will no 
longer be providing an anti-vims 
software package to students. 

If you are returning next year 
and have been using Sophos, 
please make sure you remove 
Sophos and find another sup¬ 
ported anti-vims package to use. 
Some supported vendors are 
Avast (free version available), 
AVG (free version available), 
ClamAV (free), ESET, F-Prot, 
F-Secure, Kaspersky, Lavasoft, 
McAfee, Panda, Sophos, Sy¬ 
mantec, Trend Micro, and Zone- 
Alarm. 

We strongly encourage users 
to find a package that does both 
anti-vims and malware detection 
and prevention. 

SPSS Access: 

SPPS will no longer be acces¬ 
sible from APPSERVER begin¬ 
ning next year. Due to a change 
in our licensing structure, SPSS 
will be available in the G201 
computer lab on six of the ma¬ 
chines. If you feel that you need 
to have a personal copy, the com¬ 
pany that supplies SPSS has a 
student version that is available 
for purchase. 

-David Fusco, Associate Vice 
President & Chief Information 
Officer 


for the rest of the school year with 
privacy intact. 

Many young women struggle 
with their desire to please those of 
the opposite sex, trying to balance 
their moral compass with precon¬ 
ceived notions 
of how a college 
student should 
act. Similarly, 
males are ex¬ 
pected to gain 
approval from 
those of their 
own gender; 
chivalry has be¬ 
come more akin 
to emasculation 
than to dignity. 

The truth is 
that there is no 
easy solution for 
a problem that is 
so deeply rooted 
in our national psyche. We des¬ 
perately need to reevaluate how 
we view and approach topics like 
date rape. 
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Thumbs Down to the banning of bare feet from Baker 
and Muddy. I thought this college supported diversity. 
Zombies can’t wear shoes, Juniata. 

Thumbs Up to the sports teams that did not make play¬ 
offs this year. Now you all can go to Pig Roast; way to 
put copious alcohol consumption before athletic excel¬ 
lence, just like the Rugby Team. 

Thumbs Down to visiting students urinating all over 
Sunderland last weekend. I don’t know how it works 
at other colleges that DON’T change lives or encour¬ 
age you to think, act, evolve. But here at JC, WE know 
where to pee: anywhere in East. 


Ask the Administration 


« 

Juniata students 
should be ashamed. 
All Class Night was 
an embarrassment 
... News flash: date 
rape is and never will 
be funny. 

55 
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Hyped up, 
but why? 

Anything 

I Ordinary 

CLAIRE WILLIAMS 



For years and years I’ve been 
told to read classic novels. I’ve 
made it through some of them. 
And I may be shot for this, but 
overall I don’t get it. Mark Twain 
said, “A classic is a book people 
praise but don’t read,” and I agree. 
I don’t understand the hype. 

Sure, I understand that these 
books are a great way to teach 
historical relevance or technique. 
But I don’t understand getting joy 
from reading them. It might be that 
they’re all fairly dry reading and 
they seem overdramatic. I don’t 
like the swooning women and the 
overly manly men. 

Or it could be that I’m not en¬ 
gaged. I don’t feel connected with 
any of the characters the way I do 
with modem fiction. I feel like I’m 
watching a bunch of people mn 
around behind glass. I can hear 
parts of what is going on and some 
times they hold up signs that tell 
me what they’re thinking or why 
they’re doing things, but I still 
don’t really care. When someone 
dies it feels expected and I can’t 
bring myself to feel for these char¬ 
acters. Sometimes I’ve been hop¬ 
ing they would die, although the 
same can be said for some modem 
characters. 

Generally, I don’t feel myself 
rooting for the hero in classics ei¬ 
ther. Usually I’m in favor of the 
“villain” because the hero is just 
boring and too busy having “woe 
is me” moments. 

I guess my dislike ultimately 
boils down to why I read versus 
why I would read classics. When 
I pick up a book I want to be taken 
away. I want to have people with 
real issues, but I don’t want to 
feel like I’m in the middle of high 
school all over again listening to 


► see ANYTHING page 10 


Suburban rap a break from the norm 


After careful and dutiful ob¬ 
servation, I’ve learned something 
about Juniata’s music scene. It’s 
varied. Coming from the hardcore 
screamo dominated territory of 
Baltimore, Juniata is refreshing. 
Being able to hear acoustic rock, 
metal, punk, hip hop and club all 
in the same day is a rare thing. 
This week’s jukebox hero is a rap 
artist by the name of Ben “But¬ 
ton” Tritsch. 

Button, as he will hereby be 
named, began his idyllic rap ca¬ 
reer when he was a wee lad in 
middle school. Using his spitting 
skills to present class projects, he 
has since maintained that intrinsic 
sense of humor with his rhymes. 
Don’t think that Button’s pri¬ 
mary reason for rap is the money 
or fame though. For him, it’s all 
about the entertainment, saying, “I 
still do it because I think it’s tunny 
and for my friends.” 

Despite citing Eminem and Big 


THE 

FOCUS 

DAN ENDRES 

L as inspiration, Button’s style 
screams something much dif¬ 
ferent to me: Nerdcore hip hop. 
Though his lyrics typically con¬ 
cern more conventional topics, 
Button’s deliveiy is akin to art¬ 
ists such as MC Frontalot and the 
group Optimus Rhyme. 

In reality, Button is too much 
the suburban white boy to rank 
up with Eminem, but at the same 
time, he’s not a nerd, nor do his 
lyrics represent him as one. Drop¬ 
ping lines like “I’m a bailer like 
Kobe when I pull up for the J, 
and I’m wetter than Matt Blank’s 
bed the next day” and “get on my 
magic carpet and we’ll fly over 


the sea, I’m not Mulan but you 
can make a man out of me,” this 
kid establishes himself as a resi¬ 
dent of his own subgenre. 

He might not be though. After 
hours of dedi¬ 
cated research 
and a com¬ 
pletely profes¬ 
sional Google 
search, I came 
across an art¬ 
ist of similar 
brand, the self 
proclaimed 
“Suburban 
Rap Queen” 
known as K. 

Flay. 

Unlike our 
boy Button, 
this Illinois lady is a professional. 
Just completing the UK leg of 
her current tour (with a pit stop in 
Amsterdam, of course) last Tues¬ 
day, Flay is continuing her quest 


for world domination back here in 
the States. 

For a crash course on the mon¬ 
arch’s style, check out the song 
“miniVANS.” A split story be¬ 
tween Flay and a 
guest spot from 
Living Legend’s 
Eligh, the piece 
paints a mirror 
image between 
two childhoods. 

Flay’s half 
tells the anec¬ 
dotal tale of a 
fifth grade girl’s 
adoration of her 
family’s mini- 
van. The child¬ 
hood imagery 
we all share of 
long road trips and sick stomachs 
give the lyrics credibility, as does 
Flay’s inherent ability to write. 


► see THE FOCUS page 11 
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“Madhouse”: a nostalgic look at horror 


With Hollywood shamelessly 
drowning us in its cookie cutter 
releases - “Clash of the Titans,” 
“How to Train Your Dragon” 
and “Hot Tub Time Machine” - 
I felt inclined to search through 
my library of films and locate an 
obscure or old release to review. 
Finally, I located an entry that 
met both of my criteria: “Mad¬ 
house.” 

This 1974 contribution from 
Vincent Price and Peter Cushing 
chronicles the rise and fall of a 
late night horror movie host, Paul 
Toombes. The film opens at a pre¬ 
miere of one of Toombes’ films 
(which consists of footage excised 
from Price’s cinematic collabora¬ 
tions with b-movie god, Roger 
Corman,) and his discovery of his 
murdered wife immediately after 
the reception. 

Toombes has a nervous break¬ 
down from the trauma and spends 
a few years in an asylum. Later, 
when he is released, he is ap¬ 
proached by his friend Herbert 
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Flay (Cushing) and a television 
executive to resurrect his infa¬ 
mous character for a new televi¬ 
sion series to capitalize on the cult 
following of the character, Doctor 
Death. Toombes is nervous about 
reprising the character: he blamed 
it for the murder of his wife and 
does not want to tread the patch 
of darkness within himself. How¬ 
ever, after being assured of a lim¬ 
ited appearance on the show, he 
accepts the offer. 

All seems to be faring well until 
murder occurs again, suggesting 
that the “Doctor” is at his devilish 
work once more. This attracts the 
attention of a bumbling Scotland 
Yard detective who investigates 


the murder by watching Toombes’ 
filmography. 

Yes, this is indeed where the 
unintentional humor arrives. In¬ 
stead of having the detective pro¬ 
vide comic humor to balance the 
atmosphere, he ends up like the 
clown policemen in “JIalloween 
5” and only ends up making the 
situation even more awkward. 
However, this humor continues 
into Toombes’ world as well: the 
victims are dispatched with an ar¬ 
ray of weapons including a pitch- 
fork and a mattress. 

The second and third act of 
the film tracks the murders and 
the subsequent investigation into 
them. At first glance, this seems to 
be typical slasher-faire; yet, it vio¬ 
lates all of the mles of the genre 
and alienates the audience even 
more, instead of satisfying them 
with the novel approach. If, how¬ 
ever, one is interested in seeing an 
intelligent slasher that breaks the 
rules, I heartily recommend “Mid¬ 
night Movie,” a 2008 direct-to- 


video release that puts the current 
studio releases to shame. 

What the film really has is a 
plot that is lifted from a film made 
within a year of it, “Theatre of 
Blood.” Both films chronicle the 
fall of a protagonist - in this case, 
a Shakespearean actor, played by 
Price, who was cheated of a tro¬ 
phy - and their campaign of ter¬ 
ror upon a group of people. In this 
case, there is no particular justifi¬ 
cation for the murders. 

We later leam, courtesy of a 
revelation in the final scene, that 
Flay conducted the murders be¬ 
cause he wanted to helm the role 
of Doctor Death, since he created 
the character. Even though this 
particular scene was supposed to 
be shocking, it renders the think¬ 
ing audience members frustrated, 
because it seems as Mr. Spock 
would say, illogical. Why not take 
out Toombes? Why drive him 
mad, bring him back to sanity and 


► see REEL TIME page 11 



A classical combination 


PHOTOS BY ALISON RIHS/JUNIATIAN 


The Juniata College Orchestra and the Altoona Symphony Orchestra performed a side by side concert on Sun¬ 
day, April 11. Here, all 95 musicians combined to play Aaron Copland’s “An Outdoor Overture.” The two orches¬ 
tras also performed Gustav Holst’s “The Planets” in its entirety. This was the second of two performances the 
orchestras played together; the previous concert took place in Altoona on Friday, April 9. 
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Sweet Annie Herbs, located in downtown Huntingdon, offers a number of herbal remedies said to cure sea¬ 
sonal allerigies, cold, flu and sinus symptoms. The remedies are popular blends of herbs that are thought to 
be highly effective. The store also contains a gift shop and is attached to the back of a bed and breakfast. 

One quaint little store: 
Sweet Annie Herbs 


Small towns like ours tend to 
foster unique and interesting busi¬ 
nesses, then hide them from the 
millions of people who foolishly 
assume “oh, there’s nothing in 
Huntingdon.” Oh well, their loss. 
Thanks to a word-of-mouth tip and 
a quick drive down Washington 
Street, I’ve found one sweet little 
shop. 

Sweet Annie Herbs is an herbal 
medicine store packed full of sur¬ 
prises. The shop started out in 
1976 and is primarily a mail-order 
business, but you wouldn’t know it 
from their brick-and-mortar store¬ 
front at 316 Washington Street. 
They run a quaint and homey little 
shop whose aroma alone could 
turn you into a regular customer. 
But what you find here could im¬ 
press you even more, depending 
on what you’re looking for. 

Sweet Annie’s has entered many 
different businesses over the years, 
but today’s main market is herbs. 
The shop carries a wall full of their 
own herbal medicines and prod¬ 
ucts. While these are not FDA- 
regulated, you might find them 
surprisingly effective, since stu¬ 
dents and locals alike recommend 
them. 

They have many herb packages 
in bags or jars, as well as many dif¬ 
ferent herbal products. The selec¬ 
tion includes tea, medicines, soaps, 
lotions, candles, incense, perfumes 
and even whole herb plants ready 
to include in your own garden. 
Candles and incense are not al¬ 
lowed in dorms, but on-campus 
students could certainly get a few 
to take home over the summer. 
Aside from the many herbal prod¬ 
ucts, Sweet Annie’s also stocks 
decorations, dishes, jams, sauces, 
jewelry and some clothing. 

For those of you suffering from 
seasonal allergies, Sweet Annie’s 
has a medicine for you! Walk into 
the store, go to the back-left comer 
past the cash register and look on 
the third shelf from the top. You’ll 
see Immune System Support in a 
little white bottle with a green la¬ 
bel. If your allergies just won’t 
let up, perhaps this highly-recom¬ 
mended blend of herbal cures will 
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make a difference. 

The shopkeepers also recom¬ 
mended another pill called FACS, 
for Flu, Allergy, Cold and Sinus. 
This medicine is so popular that it 
was out of stock when I visited, but 
hopefully it will be back in by the 
time you read this. 

The storeowner also operates a 
bed and breakfast, which could be 
useful for visitors or parents look¬ 
ing for a nicer place to stay close 
to campus. The Bed and Breakfast 
occupies the Gage Mansion on 
Penn Street, across for the Hunt¬ 
ingdon County Library. 

The actual Sweet Annie Herbs 
store occupies the mansion’s old 
carriage house. The Web site 
shows some pictures of the house 
and the bedrooms. You can call 
800-995-HERB, visit www.sweet- 
annie.com or stop by the store for 
more information. 

Sweet Annie’s is open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Mon. through Sat. 
The store is located in the heart 
of Huntingdon’s downtown, so 
it is close to many other interest¬ 
ing places. The nearest ones are 
Mimi’s Restaurant and Maiy’s 
Bargains, nearby on Penn Street. 

You will also pass the very in¬ 


teresting Grove’s Office Supply 
store on Washington Street before 
reaching Sweet Annie’s. If you 
need to head east on 22, you could 
go out Washington Street and stop 
before leaving town. Just remem¬ 
ber that Washington Street is one¬ 
way eastbound (headed away from 
Juniata). 

Herbs and herbal cures are a 
powerful secret and Sweet Annie’s 
is probably one of Huntingdon’s 
best-kept secrets. So let the word 
out, gather your friends and take a 
trip into town to see what you can 
find there. 

Walking directions: Head down 
the near side of Mifflin Street, turn¬ 
ing right down 8th Street after the 
bend in town. Turn left to walk 
down Washington Street, crossing 
to the right side of the street where 
possible. After you pass the court¬ 
house on your left and cross 4th 
Street, watch for Sweet Annie’s 
Herbs on the right side. 

Driving directions: Start off 
driving down Moore Street. Con¬ 
tinue on Moore Street beyond the 
bend at 9th Street, turning right 
down 7th Street when Moore be¬ 
comes one-way. Continue along 
7th Street until you reach Wash¬ 
ington Street, and turn left. Stay 
in the right lane, and after passing 
the courthouse on your left, turn 
right into the Sweet Annie Herbs’ 
parking lot. It is set back from the 
road a bit, so look for the gap in the 
buildings. 




Would you rather use an herbal remedy than modern 

medicine if you had the choice? 

Yes, herbal remedies 
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all the way. 

Maybe, it would 


depend on what 1 was 
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trying to cure. 


No way, modern medi- 
cine is the way to go. 
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1 don’t have an opinion/ 
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what’s the difference? 
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Overrated classics 


► from ANYTHING page 9 

people’s relationship dramas. A 
complex relationship is great, 
but stop pining already; he’s not 
interested or doesn’t know you 
exist. And even if he does really 
love you, he’s not fighting for 
you. So stop it. 

I prefer modem fiction because 
I feel like I can care. I’ve cried 
when characters died because I 
felt like they were my friends. I 
felt like they were people I would 
like in real life. I wanted to be in 
the places they lived, wanted to 
see what they were doing when 
I wasn’t given that information. 
What was it like the rest of the 
time? 

But I don’t get that feeling with 
classics. I feel like I’m shown 
the mundane too much. I know 
they’re having coffee at 2:00 be¬ 
cause I’m told. And I know what 
they ate, who they ate it with and 
where they ate it. I also know what 
they wore and what they talked 
about. And I still don’t care. And 


why should I? These people don’t 
matter to me, so why do I want to 
know how many tea sandwiches 
were on the tray? 

I’ve read about a study where 
they’re trying to figure out why 
we like to read fiction. And I’m 
really interested to know what 
they find out. I know why I like 
to read emotionally, but I can’t 
help but wonder if the difference 
between my tastes and others has 
something to do with how we 
think. I know people who love 
reading classics and dislike mod¬ 
em fiction for the same reasons 
I’ve given. 

Ultimately, everyone will read 
what he or she likes. But I think 
that classics are amazingly over¬ 
rated and can be topped by mod¬ 
em fiction. For most classics I’ve 
read, I could find a book written 
within the last 20 years that im¬ 
pacted me more but was about 
similar material. I might have 
the classics to thank for that, but 
that’s about all the thanks they’ll 
get from me. 


Upcoming events: 

Sunday, April 18 : Wind Symphony Spring Concert 
3:00 p.m. Rosenberger Auditorium, Halbritter 
Wednesday, April 21- Thursday, April 24 : Delicious/Vicious 
7:30 p.m. Susan von Liebig Theatre, Halbritter 
Saturday, April 24 : Women’s Chamber Choir Spring Concert 
4:00 p.m. Rosenberger Auditorium, Halbritter 
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Lift Ev’ry Voice 



ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 


Sophomores Danielle Brooks and Tristan Benson read “Roselily” 
at Lift Ev’ry Voice on April 9. The evening of dramatic readings 
was a celebration of African-American literature. 


Rabbits, eggs and the 
need for Easter dragons 


As I sit on a bench, I am think¬ 
ing about what to write. Rather 
than giving a long diatribe about 
some random point, I am choos¬ 
ing to simply pick on Easter for a 
while, then call it a day. Therefore, 
I am choosing to write my points 
of contention with Easter. If I 
offend you, oh well, $#*T hap¬ 
pens. 

One, the Easter Bunny is not 
real. Sorry, I just thought that 
should be established before I ana¬ 
lyze any other portion of Easter. I 
just wanted everyone to be clear 
on it. 

Two, what do bunnies have to do 
with Easter, anyway? I believe that 
Easter is based off of the Christian 
notion that Jesus died on the Cross, 
was buried and then rose from the 
dead. Nowhere in this story do rab¬ 
bits come into the picture. Why not 
a salamander, a seahorse or a griz¬ 
zly bear? My mind cannot compre¬ 
hend why this unintelligent lago- 
morph was given such a prominent 
role. Lucky for you, I just gave you 
your GRE word of the day. 

My third point: eggs. Really — 
eggs? I mean, come on. First, Eas¬ 
ter deals with a man rising from the 
dead and becoming a ghost — out 
there, sure, but slightly plausible, 
since maybe He was not dead. OK, 
I get that. Then, there are rabbits. 
Ghosts and rabbits do not have a 
correlation, but you know, it is 
spring. I have been seeing a lot 
of rabbits around. So I can under¬ 
stand Easter promoting the sudden 
influx of rabbits. 

Perhaps I am refuting my former 
point. However, I draw the line at 
eggs. For one, ghosts do not lay 
eggs, or, at least any ghosts I have 
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Rabbits do not lay 
eggs. As a result, a 
small child receiving 
eggs from a rabbit 
would confuse his 
animal facts. 


seen. Two, Rabbits do not lay eggs. 
Eve seen it. Not rabbits laying 
eggs, but baby bunnies being bom. 
It’s horrifying. From the graphic 
and slightly disturbing imagery 
on the Animal Planet (not includ¬ 
ing the Puppy Bowl, of course) 
you can trust me — they don’t lay 
eggs. I am thinking that the laying 
of eggs is definitely not involved in 
the process. However, that could 
just be me and my unparalleled 
skills of deduction. 

If rabbits do not lay eggs, why 
would it be rational for a rabbit to 
give eggs out to small children? I 
mean, I have conceded that rabbits 
are logically involved in Easter. 
However, at least go on the same 
logical pathway with animals. 
Rabbits do not lay eggs. As a re¬ 
sult, a small child receiving eggs 


from a rabbit would confuse his 
animal facts. A child could start be¬ 
lieving that rabbits drop eggs and I 
do not think that parents want their 
children to play with the thing that 
rabbits actually drop. If you are 
confused by what I mean, I am re¬ 
ferring to poop. Rabbits drop poop, 
not eggs. 

Sorry to be the buzzkill. It would 
be a different story if there were 
an Easter chicken or what would 
be really cool would be an Easter 
dragon. I mean that would be the 
ideal animal to celebrate the rising 
of a dude from the dead. Dragons 
are awesome. They breathe fire 
and have claws. They can wreck 
stuff. 

A dragon would show the anti- 
Semites a thing or two. Tmst me; 
no one would mess with a dude 
on a dragon. Plus, it is logical for 
dragons to lay eggs and give eggs 
to small children. In cryptozoolog- 
ical circles, dragons are identified 
as reptiles. This means that as a 
reptile, dragons can lay eggs. 

Therefore, if there was a dragon 
that sought to spread holiday cheer 
during the spring time, it would 
be rational for a dragon to hand 
children eggs. Plus, who wouldn’t 
want a dragon to give you an egg. I 
mean, I would be more than happy 
to raise my own dragon. The popu¬ 
larity of the movie “How to Train 
Your Dragon” is further proof of 
this question. Receiving a dragon 
egg is way cooler than a dumb 
chicken egg. Chicken egg...lame. 
Dragon egg.. .awesome. 

I hope that everyone takes these 
considerations into account when 
devising a new way to celebrate 
Easter. Keep it classy. 



Coolin’out with Button and K. Flay 


► from THE FOCUS page 9 

Eligh, on the other hand, shows us 
how a kid became a rap star. After 
going to a few Judo classes, he gets 
beat down for starting a fight, los¬ 
ing his favorite pair of checkered 
Vans in the process. Diving into 
the rap scene, music becomes his 
medicine until he became a master 
of the art. 

Flay’s songs are strong not only 
lyrically, but possess also pristine 
and clean instrumentals. Often 
cutting notes short to fit the beat, 
there’s a feeling of euphoric dys¬ 


phoria to her music. This fits per¬ 
fectly with the walking contradic¬ 
tions that suburban rappers like K. 
Flay and Button are. 

Button and K. Flay are good ex¬ 
amples of the potential of rap and 
hip-hop to move beyond the gen¬ 
erally ghetto-centered tones we’ve 
all heard for the past 20 years. Un¬ 
like the nerdcore scene, these two 
stay closer to their traditional roots, 
giving them an edge when looking 
for an audience. 

By not relying on a niche audi¬ 
ence, these two and others like 
them have the room to grow as 


artists that a group like Optimus 
Rhyme doesn’t. Sorry, but you 
can only make witty references 
to a 1984 cartoon for so long be¬ 
fore most people want to listen to 
someone else. 

Lucky for us at Juniata, Button 
makes witty references to Disney 
cartoons instead, which as we all 
know is eternally gangsta. If you’re 
looking to hear Button’s talent, he 
is looking to record soon, likely 
by summer’s end if not sooner. K. 
Flay and all of her music/touring 
info can be found at her Web site 
kflay.com. 


Doctor Death thrives in b-movie gem 


► from REEL TIME page 9 


to his career and then try to drive 
him mad again? 

Thus, this raises the question: 
why bother watching this film? 

First and foremost, it is Price’s 
performance. He captures the frac¬ 
tured nature of Toombes perfectly 
and works well with Cushing, who 
also reprises his Count Yorga char¬ 
acter in one scene. 

Secondly, the sets and costumes 
are remarkable, considering this 
was an independently funded and 
on-the-fly made film. 

Finally, the film is surprisingly 
suspenseful: one actually becomes 


caught up in the chase sequences, 
pining for a look or clue to as to 
the identity of Doctor Death. Logi¬ 
cally, a film with plot holes to fly a 
737 through should not have sus¬ 
pense, but “Madhouse” paradoxi¬ 
cally creates it, making up for what 
it lacks. 

Now, compared to mainstream 
cinema, as well as its brethren 
in the slasher subgenre and hor¬ 
ror genre, it is not the diamond 
among the coals. But this crude¬ 
ness is what redeems it: it fulfills 
the goal of cinema - to create an 
escape from reality, in this case for 
eighty or ninety something min¬ 
utes, and provides a fine mixture 


of suspense and comedy. And, this 
combination is what makes it great 
to watch on a Friday night, when 
you are burning off the frustra¬ 
tion from work or school and need 
something to shut the brain down 
for a period of time. 

That is why b-films exist; not to 
make an artistic, social or politi¬ 
cal statement, but simply to cause 
thinking to cease when watching 
a film, which by definition is what 
films are supposed to do. 

★ ★ ★ 

OUT OF 5 
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Andy Miller goes to All-American B owl 

A great opportunity for Miller to showcase Juniata College football 


By Aimee Radic 


On Mar. 27, 2010 senior foot¬ 
ball player and business manage¬ 
ment POE Andy Miller partici¬ 
pated in the Charleston Semi Pro 
All-American Bowl in Charleston, 
West Virginia along side 127 play¬ 
ers from all over the world in Divi¬ 
sion I, II, III, and semi-pro. 

The All-American Bowl gives 
athletes the opportunity to compete 
against the best at their level in an 
all-star game setting. The Bowl is 
a great chance for senior athletes to 
play one last game after their sea¬ 
sons have ended. 

Miller spoke highly of his expe¬ 
rience at the All-American Bowl. 
“I think it is a great opportunity for 
underclassmen to shoot for. I got 
to put the pads on one last time and 
have fun playing football. It is also 
something nice to look back on 
and feel like all the hard work you 
put into something has paid off,” 
said Miller. 

The Bowl was a three-day event 
that stretched from Thursday until 
that Saturday. “I made the four 
hour drive to West Virginia on Mar. 
25 and completed my registration, 
then we had our first practice that 
night. On Friday, there were two 
more practices and a Combine fol¬ 
lowed by the game on Saturday,” 
said Miller. 


Miller was pleased with the 
showcase game, as it allowed for 
some rules that collegiate players 
are not granted. “We ended up 
playing NFL rules instead of col¬ 
lege rules. If you fall in a college 
game, you are down but if you fall 
in a NFL game and no one touches 
you, you can get up and keep on 
running,” said Miller. 

“We also played 18 minute 
quarters verses 16 minute quar¬ 
ters in college to make the game a 
little bit longer. Also, if you were 
inside the 30 yard line, you had to 
kick a field goal instead of going 
for it on fourth down just to keep 
the game a little more interesting,” 
said Miller. 

The teams were set up so that the 
athletes received an equal chance 
to play and showcase themselves. 
“We played rotations. There were 
four sets of comerbacks on my 
team and every series a rotation 
would occur. I also got to play on 
the special teams as the ‘“gunner,”’ 
said Miller. 

According to Miller, “My team 
ended up winning 20-17.” 

Head Football Coach Carmen 
Felus was more than excited to 
see Miller go to the All-American 
Bowl not just for his sake but also 
for the benefits of Juniata College 
football. “I think it is a testament 
to Andy to have other coaches in 


the country and other people to 
take notice in what he has accom¬ 
plished not only this year but his 
four years here at Juniata,” said 
Felus. 

According to Felus, “It always 
helps to get good publicity that we 
have a young man 
that has played in 
an all-star game 
and that we are 
playing good 
football here at 
Juniata. It is a 
tribute to Andy 
and hopefully an 
added bonus for 
our program dur¬ 
ing recruiting.” 

“Anyway you 
look at it, it is 
great for every¬ 
body all around,” 
said Felus. 

Juniata urges athletes and stu¬ 
dents to work their hardest and 
Felus believes that Miller has cap¬ 
tured the pure essence of dedica¬ 
tion and is a great ambassador for 
Juniata College. “Andy has been 
what you want in a football college 
player here at Juniata,” said Felus. 

“I wish I would have coached 
him for his whole four years. 
Andy has done a great job in his 
academics and is also involved in a 
lot of other things outside of foot¬ 


ball including service both in col¬ 
lege and in the community,” said 
Felus. 

“We want guys to be like Andy 
Miller. It is almost like saying if 
you come to Juniata and you work 
hard not only will you be able to 
achieve a high 
level in the 
classroom but 
you are also 
able to do it on 
the field,” said 
Felus. 

Felus ex¬ 
plained the 
nomination 
process that 
landed Miller 
a spot in the 
all-star game. 
“With that par¬ 
ticular game, 
there is a na¬ 
tional selection process for each 
Division [I, II, and III] to nominate 
not only their players but also play¬ 
ers from other teams as well,” said 
Felus. 

“Once that happens, they then 
request film of the player’s senior 
year and after that, they decide 
who they invite to the game. Some 
of it depends on the Canada foot¬ 
ball league and our own profes¬ 
sional leagues that recruit through 
the filming process and then send 


scouts to the practice sessions,” 
said Felus. 

With the help of his coaching 
staff and family, Miller had an 
easy time with the nomination and 
picking process. “Assistant Coach 
Joe Battaglia put my name in to 
get nominated and after I was in¬ 
vited, I had to raise $350. I got 
sponsorship from my brothers, 
coaches, and the Juniata Football 
club to help me out so I didn’t have 
to pay anything personally,” said 
Miller. 

“The Bowl supplied housing at 
the Holiday Inn and food for ev¬ 
eryone. They also gave out jerseys 
with our name and number on the 
back. There was a stars team and a 
stripes team. I got a red jersey with 
number 14 on the back, that I got 
to keep for playing on the stripes 
team,” said Miller. 

Speaking highly of Miller, Fe¬ 
lus said, “He has been an integral 
part of this football team during his 
four year period and obviously I 
wish he was still back for another 
year. He was second team all-con¬ 
ference selection in the Centennial 
Conference for the second year in 
a row so the coaches recognized 
the type of talented player that he 
is.” 

“He will be missed and we ex¬ 
pect great things from Andy to 
continue,” said Felus. 


« 

It is a testament to 
Andy to have other 
coaches in the coun¬ 
try and other people 
to take notice in 
what he has accom¬ 
plished. 

JJ 
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Sophomore John Almquist, senior Evan Halteman and sophomore Mike 
Kraft block a ball during the team’s last home game. Juniata beat Princ¬ 
eton in five sets. The volleyball team finished the season 9-13. 


Volleyball team finishes 
season at George Mason 


By Cameron Andrew 


For the first time since 2002 
men’s volleyball will not be play¬ 
ing for the Molten Dill National 
Championship. Not only that, but 
after falling to George Mason Uni¬ 
versity in four sets on April 10, we 
will not being playing in the EIVA 
tournament either. 

On Mar. 27 we played Spring- 
field College here at Juniata. We 
needed to win in three sets to be 
guaranteed a place in the Dill 
tournament. We got the win, but 
unfortunately were not able to win 
in three sets. We fought the entire 
match and won in the fifth game 
after fighting off two match points. 

By beating Springfield in five 
sets we regained the first place 
ranking in DHL However, we 
needed NYU to defeat the Spring- 
field Pride to get a place in the 
tournament. Unfortunately, NYU 
was unable to help us and Spring- 
field won in three straight sets. 

It is strange and upsetting that 
the top ranked team in Division III 
will not get the opportunity to play 
for the title, while the 15 ranked 
Carthage College, because they are 
hosting the tournament, get to play. 

The EIVA has two divisions, the 
Tait and the Hay. The Tait division 
has six teams and the Hay had five. 
The top five teams from the Tait 
and the best team from the Hay 
makes the EIVA tournament. 

The sixth place team in the Tait 
division falls down to the Hay and 
the top team from the Hay plays in 


the Tait division the next season. 
This is the first season that Juniata 
has not made the EIVA tourna¬ 
ment. 

Next season will be the first time 
that we will be a part of the Hay di¬ 
vision. Assistant coach Glenn De- 
Haven said, “We have never gone 
undefeated in conference play, but 
we sure better next year.” 

We started off the season setting 
goals to reach the finals of both of 


u 

This team had the 
potential to be 
amazing and al¬ 
though we may not 
have had the best 
year, the seniors 
never gave up. 

W 


these tournaments. Not reaching 
these goals was disappointing, but 
freshman John Prout said, “There’s 
nothing we can do about it now. 
We have to look to the future.” 

Freshman Goran Skinder said, 
“Not making Molten’s and EIVA 
was a huge disappointment this 
year, but it gives us a goal to work 
toward next year as a team.” 

Coach Jeremy Price had a simi¬ 
lar attitude in the locker room af¬ 
ter the match. “We have a lot of 


promising young players, and we 
all expect great things next year,” 
Price said. 

We are also losing three amaz¬ 
ing seniors. Zach Wanner, Evan 
Halteman and Anthony Damiano 
have all had amazing careers at 
Juniata. 

They each have been named an 
All-American once in their career. 
Wanner received second team All- 
American this year and Damiano 
received first team this year. Halte¬ 
man received All-American hon¬ 
ors in the 2009 campaign. 

Zach Wanner finished his career 
with 994 total kills and Anthony 
Damiano ends his career second in 
career digs at Juniata. Evan Halte¬ 
man has been nothing but spectac¬ 
ular his entire career. 

These three have had wonderful 
careers resulting in two Division 
III Nation Championships, and the 
best season in Juniata volleyball 
history during the 2009 season. 

All three of these amazing ath¬ 
letes capped off their careers to¬ 
gether by making the EIVA Divi¬ 
sion III All-Star team. 

This team had the potential to 
be amazing and although we may 
not have had the beat year, the se¬ 
niors never gave up and pulled us 
through the tough times. 

It was truly an honor and plea¬ 
sure to get to play with the seniors. 
But for the rest of the team, it’s 
time to get back to work. We have 
three final practices and then it’s 
off to the weight room and start 
preparing for the next season. 
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Juniata baseball looks to power into the playoffs 

Landmark conference post-season playoff hopes rest on hot bats and defense 


By Andrew Steffen 


Despite a 7-17 overall record 
the Juniata College men’s base¬ 
ball team still have their eyes on 
playoffs. With a 4-5 record in the 
Landmark Conference the team 
will be relying on their big bats 
and improved pitching to clinch a 
postseason berth. 

After sweeping divisional ri¬ 
val Drew University over Easter 
weekend the eagles appear poised 
for an improbable playoff run. 
Head coach Tom Gibboney be¬ 
lieves the team has many improve¬ 
ments to make, but has the tools to 
reach their pre-season goals. 

“It looks like the way the league 
is playing out it looks like there’s 
going to be five teams fighting for 
four spots. When we play the team 
below us, Merchant Marine Acad¬ 
emy, it’s pretty important that we 
sweep the series to be in a better 
position to have success the last 
two weekends. The goal is to make 
the playoffs, it’s been our goal the 
entire year and it’s still in front of 
us,” said Gibboney. 

Junior outfielder Johnny Marti¬ 
nez agrees that despite their overall 
record the team still has a legiti¬ 
mate opportunity to steal a playoff 
spot down the stretch. 

“The schedule is in our favor the 
rest of the way out. We have some 
teams in the league coming up that 
we can beat so we have to take care 


of business and win and hopefully 
the rest will fall into place. Our 
goals aren’t going to change-we 
need to win at least 2 of 3 every 
weekend,” said Martinez. 

Throughout the year, pitching 
has been the Achilles heel for a 
team that just two years ago held 
opponents to the lowest ERA in 
the league at 5.56. This year Ju¬ 
niata pitching has allowed the sec¬ 
ond highest ERA in the Landmark 
Conference, allowing 8.55 runs 
per nine innings. 

Gibboney envisions a more 
consistent pitching staff down the 
stretch. “Our kids pitching the 
league games are improving, get¬ 
ting better throughout the season. 
If we continue to improve they 
give us a better chance of making 
playoffs. Pitching continues to be 
an issue with us just because we 
don’t have that many people on the 
roster,” said Gibboney. 

Outslugging the opposition ap¬ 
pears to be Juniata’s approach to 
the year after seeing consistently 
high scoring games through the 
first half of the season. Juniata 
has posted 162 runs on the season 
through 24 games. 

“As the year goes on I think our 
hitters are gaining confidence. We 
hit the ball pretty well from top to 
bottom. When you turn over the 
top of the order, which is where 


► see BASEBALL page 14 
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Centerfielder Jonny Martinez hits his third single for the game, scoring the Eagles an additional run. The 
Eagles defeated Drew University in their conference double-header with a score of 8-6 on Friday, April 2. 


Student-athletes recognized 

Juniata excels in the classroom and on the court 


By Megan Russell 


Four of Juniata College’s se¬ 
nior student-athletes were re¬ 
cently named to the Landmark 
Conference 2009-2010 Winter 
All-Academic Team. Jeff Berkey, 
TJ Breya, Kelly Rotan, and Laura 
Rupprecht were honored for their 
hard work both academically and 
athletically. 

The Landmark Conference 
selects 32 student-athletes with 
a minimum cumulative GPA of 
3.00. This was Berkey and Rup- 
precht’s second time to be named 
to the Landmark All-Academic 
Team. 

Berkey led the men’s basket¬ 
ball team in scoring with 894 ca¬ 
reer points. Breya excelled on 


the men’s track and field team, as 
he set a new Juniata record in the 
400-meter hurdles. Rotan cap¬ 
tained the women’s basketball 
team into the postseason for three 
consecutive years. Rupprecht 
stood out in cross country, indoor 
and outdoor track. 

However, these four athletes 
have not only demonstrated out¬ 
standing athletic talent, but they’ve 
also proved to be four very suc¬ 
cessful scholars as well. 

“I believe that athletics and aca¬ 
demics complement one another. 
Track requires discipline and de¬ 
termination, both of which have 
permeated into my academics. 
This has allowed me to excel scho¬ 
lastically,” said Breya. 

“I would advise other student- 


athletes to let the two work for one 
another,” said Breya. “Athletics 
require determination, self-disci¬ 
pline and motivation, all of which 
can be applied to your academics. 
I’m confident that track and field 
has made me a better student.” 

These accomplished student- 
athletes recommend others to bal¬ 
ance their athletics and academics. 
“You have to be good at finding 
time between classes and before 
and after practice to get homework 
done,” said Rotan. “You really 
don’t have much free time, and I 
always find myself doing work 
when I can.” 

All four of the honored athletes 
stressed the importance of time 


► see LANDMARK page 15 


Flash Sports Quiz: 


1. What track event is Bailey still attempting to claim the 
record to? 

Answers: 

2. What is Andrew Kriss’ team-leading batting average? 

LVOZ P 
Z00Z '£ 


PLV Z 

3. When is the last time the men’s volleyball team didn’t 
make the Molten Dill National Championship? 

I 

4. What was the final score of the All-American Bowl that Andy 
Miller played in? 
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Small numbers force softball to utilize all talent 

With only two pitchers, players put in extra effort defensively and offensively 


By Erin L. McGinley 


After hitting a rough patch a 
few games into the season, the Ju¬ 
niata College Softball team is start¬ 
ing to pick things up again. With 
their return from Myrtle Beach in 
South Carolina the team went on 
an 0-4 losing streak. Following 
the drought, the team compiled a 
6-3 record to turn things around 
for the last half of the season. On 
the downside, they are being faced 
with key injuries to key players. 

With the number two pitcher on 
the roster leaving the team early in 
the fall season, this left the softball 
team with a solo pitcher on the ros¬ 
ter, Alyssa Erb. Recognizing their 
deficiency early in the fall, Stacy 
Nagy stepped in to fulfill the role 
of a pitcher, as well as maintain¬ 
ing her specialty, shortstop. Mof¬ 
fat is also getting some pitches 
in at practice, preparing herself 
physically and mentally when she 
is needed to step in during game 
time. With all of the injuries, dif¬ 
ferent people are needed to step 
into different roles and the team is 
adjusting nicely. 

“I think that everyone is starting 
to get more comfortable with dif¬ 
ferent people playing in different 
positions. It has helped us in the 
fact that we now know as a team 
that everyone has it in them to play 
a position well, even if it’s not the 
position that they have the most 
experience in,” said junior Melissa 
Moffat. 

During the opening game at 
Wilson, Erb dislocated her knee 
while batting. Luckily it popped 
right into place without any assis¬ 
tance. As of now an immobilized 
brace was placed on her knee cov¬ 
ering most of her leg in order to 


ensure proper healing. Previous 
to this Stacy Nagy was recovering 
from a quad injury. The two pitch¬ 
ers were then forced to change 
roles as one was recovering while 
the next became injured. Although 
optimistic, everybody knows they 
can pull through. 

Captain Sarah Eckard said, “Be¬ 
ing two pitchers deep, especially 
now with two injured pitchers, has 
made our team work extra hard. 
We need to focus on supporting 
our pitchers with good defense be¬ 
hind them and offense has become 
increasingly important. I think the 
team has kept their heads up and is 
responding with a vengeance.” 

“I’ve been mentally and physi¬ 
cally preparing myself to be able 
to pitch at least one full game, if 
not some or all of the second game 
since we always play doublehead¬ 
ers. The good news is our first 
baseman Melissa Moffat has also 
stepped up and has been pitching 
as well, so this will be very help¬ 
ful. We’ll just need to work even 
harder defensively and offensively 
and I know everyone is willing to 
do that,” said captain Nagy. 

The softball team’s debut in 
the Landmark Conference was at 
Catholic University, where they 
split their doubleheader opener 
with scores of 6-3 and 4-11, re¬ 
spectively. Eckard broke the re¬ 
cord for total number of career hits 
with 144. The previous record of 
143 was set by Tara Carl in 2009. 

The team then proceeded to 
sweep Wilson College in Cham- 
bersburg at an away doubleheader 
matchup, posting wins of 13-5 and 
7-6. A plethora of players earned 
two or more hits in each game in¬ 
cluding seniors Eckard and Rachel 
Nagy, juniors Amanda Gerlach, 


Allison Gerlach, Melissa Moffat 
and Caley McCool, and freshmen 
Steph Frith and Jennifer O’Neill. 
That is what you call teamwork. 

Eckard said, “The momentum 
we got from sweeping Wilson re¬ 
ally helped us in our next game. 
We just didn’t give up. Erb got 
hurt, but we came back and won 
that second game. Everyone con¬ 
tributes on this team. We have a 
small team to begin with so ev¬ 
eryone plays a very integral part. 
Whether it’s stepping up and play¬ 
ing a new position, or getting hits, 
or even cheering from the bench, 
every single person is important.” 

The second weekend of confer¬ 
ence play also found the softball 
team splitting with Drew College. 

“After the first half of the sea¬ 
son I’d like to see us concentrate 
more on sweeping games instead 
of splitting, especially conference 
games, because it will put us in a 
better position for playoffs,” said 
S. Nagy. 

Conference play at the Universi¬ 
ty of Scranton proved to be yet an¬ 
other split for the Eagles. Winning 
the first game by a margin of 7-6, 
the Eagles lost the next game 10-2. 
S. Nagy completed the first game 
adding another win to her record. 
Nagy also started the second game, 
but the Royal’s offense proved to 
be too much with new pitcher 
Moffat stepping in for Stacy Nagy 
after only 3 innings. 

The softball team will host a 
doubleheader against Carlow Col¬ 
lege on April 12 with the first game 
starting at 3:00 and the second 
game starting at 4:30.This is only 
the second time the softball team 
has played on their home field dur¬ 
ing this season in which they are 
1-1 so far. 


“Three Amigos ” lead offensive charge 
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Freshman Evan Pappas hits a single to left field as senior Ian Thorne 
came around to score Juniata’s final run. The Eagles defeated Drew 
Univerity 16-2, making the team 4-5 in the Landmark Conference. 


► from BASEBALL page 13 

our top guys are hitting it’s going 
to take a pretty good pitcher to get 
them out,” said Gibboney. 

Leading the offensive charge 
for the Eagles are seniors Andrew 
Kriss, Greg Hoffman and junior 
Johnny Martinez. “They’re going 
to generate some runs, it’s just a 
matter of when. They have worked 
extremely hard on their game and 
they’ve been here and they have 
been big contributors for their en¬ 
tire careers,” said Gibboney. 

Batting second in the order, 
Kriss leads the team with a .474 
batting average. Coming up next, 
Martinez leads the team with a 
.500 on base percentage. Hitting 
clean-up, Hoffman leads the team 
with 31 runs batted in. Together the 
“three amigos,” as senior infielder 
Kyle Saxman calls them, have led 
the offensive charge for the team. 

Despite his personal hitting suc¬ 
cess, Martinez sees the entire team 
as a hitting threat. “It’s not just the 
middle of the lineup that is produc¬ 
ing, what makes our offense really 
good is that there is not an easy out 
1 through 9. Every player brings 
something special offensively that 
makes them a really tough out at 
the plate,” said Martinez. 

With three conference week¬ 
ends lying between the team and 
their playoff expectations, Marti¬ 
nez knows that the team will need 


to come together and produce mns 
in bunches. 

“We’re going to have to keep 
doing what we’ve been doing, 
and that’s putting up runs in large 


amounts. We’re going to challenge 
them to outscore us and make their 
pitchers beat our lineup top to bot¬ 
tom, not just a couple of guys,” 
said Martinez. 



PHOTO COURTESY OF SHARON ERB 


Junior Caley McCool, Juniata softball’s second baseman, puts up a 
strong defense against Scranton University. Juniata won one game in 
their double header, bringing their record to 13-8. 
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Winter All-Academic team 


► from LANDMARK page 13 


management. “Set goals for each 
day, and make yourself accom¬ 
plish them,” said Rupprecht. 

“I make my schedule around 
practice and game times. Any 
time that is not spent in the gym is 
the time I have to do school work 
so I know how much time I have 
to complete assignments,” said 
Berkey. “If necessary, I would do 
school work on road trips too.” 

Berkey is in the Juniata Col¬ 
lege Honor Society, the Tau Pi 
Phi Business Honor Society, Pi 
Sigma Alpha Political Science 
Honor Society, and Omicron 
Delta Kappa National Leadership 
Honor Society. The NCAA nom¬ 
inated him for a post-graduate 
scholarship. He will be attending 
law school in the fall. 

“I have high expectations for 
myself and I think it is a nice 
honor to recognize hard work in 
the classroom,” said Berkey. “It 
is possible to be a true student- 
athlete.” 

Breya is a member of Pi Sigma 
Alpha, Juniata College Honor 
Society, and Sigma Iota Rho In¬ 
ternational Studies Honor Soci¬ 
ety. He is the Gilman Internation¬ 
al Scholar for studying abroad in 


Strasbourg, France. After gradu¬ 
ation, he will be attending the 
London School of Economics for 
his Masters of Science in Public 
Policy. 

“It’s a great honor to receive 
this award,” said Breya. “How¬ 
ever, I would not have been able 
to have such a successful indoor 
season without the support of my 


u 

I would not have 
been able to have 
such a successful in¬ 
door season without 
the support of my 
teammates and an 
encouraging staff. 


teammates and an encouraging 
staff.” 

Rotan has a marketing intern¬ 
ship with the Penn State Athletic 
Department. She is a Human 
Behavior Organization Leader, a 
member of the Student-Athlete 
Advisory Committee, and stu¬ 
dent liaison for the Juniata Col¬ 


lege Academic Judicial Board. 
She is looking into working with 
the Phillies organization after 
graduation. 

“Personally, it is a big accom¬ 
plishment. I had no thoughts 
of getting this,” said Rotan. “It 
shows the hard work on and off 
the court, and it’s nice to be ap¬ 
preciated both ways.” 

“Eve put in four years of hard 
work from the gmeling hours of 
practice to the late night hours of 
studying,” said Rotan. “It’s defi¬ 
nitely worthwhile. Everything 
paid off.” 

Rupprecht serves as the 2010 
Class Secretary and is President 
of the Landmark Student-Ath¬ 
lete Advisory Committee. In 
the 2010 Landmark Conference 
Indoor Track and Field Cham¬ 
pionships, she finished 2nd in 
the Mile Run and 4th in the 800 
Meter Run. After graduation, 
she will be applying for research 
assistantships and then going to 
graduate school. 

“Running has always been 
one of the most important things 
in my life, and running in col¬ 
lege with teammates who care as 
much as I do is awesome,” said 
Rupprecht. “We just happen to 
be students at the same time.” 



Serving up aces 
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Sophomore Katie Healy returns the ball to her Drew University 
opponent on Saturday, April 10. Healy was defeated 6-4 and 
6-3. Overall, Juniata women’s tennis was defeated 8-1. 


Bailey and Shaffer shatter track records 

Senior leadership and promising underclassmen power track team 


\ 
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Freshman Angela Shaffer practices on her high jump. Shaffer cleared the bar at 1.62m at 
the Western Pennsylvania Track & Field Championships on Saturday, March 27. 


By Noah Walstrom 


Along with great performances in recent 
meets, the Juniata Eagles track team has had 
two student-athletes break school records in 
multiple competitions. Freshman Angela 
Shaffer and Senior Matt Bailey have had 
outstanding numbers in their competitions, 
and have done well by gaining Juniata points 
in meets. With strong senior leadership and 
promising underclassmen, the track team is 
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Senior Matt Bailey goes for a run around 
Knox Stadium. Bailey set a new JC record 
for the 10,000m distance run with a time 
of 32:11.78, besting the previous record of 
32:39.40 set in 2006 by Chris Sheaffer. 


in a solid position for the present and future 
seasons. 

Senior Matt Bailey has been a tremendous 
competitor this season. Bailey participates 
in the 10k, 5k, and 3k competitions and he 
has broken records in two of the three events. 
In both the 10k and 3k he has broken the 
school record with times of 32:12 and 8:59 
respectively. Bailey is still attempting to 
claim the 5k record, but is well on his way 
of doing so. 

Freshman Angela Shaffer has also been 
a standout on the team this season. Shaffer 
participates in the high jump, hurdles, long 
jump, and triple jump. She has broken the 
school record in her competition of hurdles 
with a time of 15:38, shattering the record 
that was previously held by Kelsey Bufl- 
maier. 

Bailey and Shaffer attributed their success 
this year to hard work in the off-season. “I 
have had a very good cross country season,” 
said Bailey. “I have been running high mile¬ 
age which has been ideal training for me this 
season, and the work has really mattered.” 

Shaffer believes her training in the weight 
room has helped her break records. “I have 
been lifting a lot in the off season, and I have 
been doing much better in the high jump be¬ 
cause of that,” said Shaffer. 

Bailey also emphasized the need for men¬ 
tal preparation in order to perform at a high 
level of competition. “You have to maintain 
a good attitude when you get out there,” said 
Bailey. “It is important to make yourself en¬ 
joy the experience, even when you are put 
through the hardest of workouts.” 

Bailey’s performance in his competitions 
certainly gives others on the team a boost 
and a player to look up to as a leader. He 
hopes that his success will positively im¬ 
pact the rest of the team. “I hope that my 
performance sets benchmarks for others on 
the team to work for,” said Bailey. “It should 
show them that there is incentive for training 
hard, improving one’s work ethic, and hit¬ 
ting the times that they would like to hit.” 

Bailey feels that his game still has room 
for improvement however. “I definitely 
need to work on my speed,” said Bailey. “I 


need to work harder to drastically improve 
my kick.” 

As a freshman, Shaffer has been con¬ 
tributing greatly toward Juniata’s success 
in recent meets. Being only at the begin¬ 
ning of her college career, we can hope to 
see the same stellar performance from her 
for the next three years. “I am really glad 
that I have gotten the times that I did,” said 
Shaffer. “I am happy that it helps the team’s 
points.” 

Shaffer believes that her preparation be¬ 
fore competitions can be improved on. “I 
think I need to be more confident about do¬ 
ing the high jump,” said Shaffer. “It’s all 
about knowing that I can do it great, and 
knowing that I can jump higher in addition 
to the physical aspects of the events.” 


Shaffer is confident about the remainder 
of her freshman season. “I see myself hur¬ 
dling better and jumping higher by the end 
of the season, and if not, I have three more 
years to do so,” said Shaffer. 

Shaffer is also optimistic about the team’s 
place in the conference. “We lost a lot of 
people last year when we place second, but 
we have a lot of talented individuals and we 
hope to end up near the top of the confer¬ 
ence,” said Shaffer. 

Expectations for this season are pretty 
high in Bailey’s eyes. “We have a lot of 
good talents on the team, we just need to 
work on developing the others on the team,” 
said Bailey. “We have people with the abil¬ 
ity to earn good times, gain us points, and 
ultimately win us events.” 
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Ornithology/Entomology lecturer excites student body 


By John T. Huffstetler 


This past Tuesday Dr. Robin 
Melittol Ph.D., visiting from the 
University of Pittsburgh Biol¬ 
ogy Department, gave a reveal¬ 
ing lecture on ornithology and 
entomology Throngs of curious 
students attended, many with 
surprisingly insufficient knowl¬ 
edge on the subject, making it 
one of the most popular lectures 
all year. 

“My boyfriend and I both at¬ 
tended, and we couldn’t believe 
how much we’d been missing,” 
said junior Amelia Garrick, who 
added she now feels she mistak¬ 
enly chose History as her POE. 



Dr. Melittol discussed the in¬ 
timate connection between birds 
and bees regarding pollination. 
The discussion erupted with im¬ 
ages of stingers and beaks protrud¬ 
ing, flowers opening and loads of 
pollen sticking everywhere. The 
timing was perfect, as much of 
what was described is currently 
happening around campus. 

“If Dr. Melittol had spoken about 


this a few months ago in winter, I 
don’t think students would have 
been as interested. But in this sea¬ 
son, talking about the birds and the 
bees can be very exciting, rife with 
personal experience and experi¬ 
mentation.” 

Another student remarked on 
the incredibly high frequency of 
bird/bee interaction this time of 
year. 

“You’d be surprised how often 
students see, and even experience 
firsthand, the birds and the bees. 
Three times a day, at least, for me,” 
said freshman Thomas Rhodes. 

For Dr. Melittol, the excite¬ 
ment aroused over her research 
was refreshing, especially because 


ornithology and entomology are 
often subjects not widely talked 
about. 

“I thought that this was a subject 
that everyone should hear, but that 
is especially relevant to college 
students. This is the period of their 
lives where they may become fully 
aware of the birds and the bees, 
thoroughly studying the subject 
day after day, often in groups. I’m 
just happy to be stimulating their 
interest and encouraging full im¬ 
mersion in the subject.” 

After the lecture, many students 
asked clarifying questions. They 
seemed most interested in the de¬ 
tails and asked many specific and 
personal questions. Some sur¬ 


prised Dr. Melittol, and one was 
downright shocking. 

“A student asked me about self- 
pollination and I told him that was 
generally an unnatural thing,” said 
Dr. Melittol, awkwardly laughing 
at the idea. 

“I can’t wait to share this infor¬ 
mation with my family,” said ju¬ 
nior Jim Brown. “I usually share 
the things I leam here with them, 
and this is a highlight they won’t 
want to miss.” 

Overall, the student body was 
teeming with anticipation after 
hearing Dr. Melittol’s lecture, hop¬ 
ing to soon experience up close the 
alluring details of the birds and the 
bees. 


Dear Grandma - 

By Roy Holm 


Thanks for the ski mask you knitted for 
me. This winter was very different than any 
other I’ve known, for the things that were 
done in the flurry drifts of snow may have 
huge consequences on my life and I may 
not ever take the mask off again. The dome 
boy showed me some basic engineering 
techniques. I am moving to Montana after 
having read Theodore Kaczynski’s Mani¬ 
festo. The ski mask shall help me brave the 
future. 

Love, 

Your lonely grandson 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe 



Opinion 

Line 

By Brandon Wolfe and 
Roy Holm 


“Cotton Candy Bubblicious 
makes me feel like there is a 
carnival in my mouth.” 

“I feel really bad for Frodo 
Baggins. It seemed like he re¬ 
ally, really loved Bilbo. Then 
Bilbo died before it became so¬ 
cially acceptable to write about 
gay hobbits.” 

“There are times when I won¬ 
der about the people who walk 
among me. They are so stupid.” 

“I am sick of living in a world 
that actually forces children to 
accept the idea that a giant Bun¬ 
ny walks among us and gives us 
candy.” 

“It gives ‘living la vida loco’ a 
whole new meaning.” 

“Why don’t they cancel 
school on really nice days? So 
many people can’t focus when 
it’s nice out, so just give people 
a break. Is the world really go¬ 
ing to end if you can’t pound 
your opinion into your students? 
No it’s not.” 

“Creepy people are no fun. 
Creepy people might hurt some¬ 
one.” 

“Love. Yeah man, love exists. 
Yeah.” 

“Sometimes I wish that Bret 
Michaels will eventually have 
an affair with Sarah Palin. I 
think they would get along so 
well because not only do they 
both wear lipstick, but they are 
also two of the fakest people in 
this world.” 

“I’m sick of all these Canadi- 


By Brandon Wolfe 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

Hello. My name is Frederick, 
and I am eleven years old. We 
watched a video the other day 
in Ms. Anderson’s health class. 
It was about this thing called pu¬ 
berty. I’m scared and confused. 
The other boys in my class say 
they already have armpit hair, but 
I don’t have any. What’s that all 
about? When will I finally be my 
full grown self? 

Grandfather Wolfe’s Response: 

You know who else is scared 
and confused? Your gym teacher 
Ms. Anderson. I can only assume 
she has short hair and wears 
warm-up suits for every occa¬ 
sion because she’s been alone her 
whole life. 

Look Freddy, if you really 
want some real help with pu¬ 
berty, don’t listen to a forty-seven 
year old. That is why I am going 
to mail you a solution to your 


problem. 

Once you open up this pack¬ 
age, you are going to see two 
things: duct tape and a bag frill of 
my mole hair. Copious amounts 
of mole hair. You see, that’s my 
problem. After puberty, you start 
to grow hair out of things that 
shouldn’t necessarily be there 
to begin with—like a wart or le¬ 
sion. So, I figure why not share all 
this extra mole hair. Sharing is 
caring. 

The best part is the texture of 
my mole hair. There’s no need to 
man-scape when you’re my age; 
I hope you remember that every 
time you see your Grandfather. 

But now that you have the 
package, it is time to start looking 
like a man. You’re going to want 
to duct tape the ends of the mole 
hair, allowing most of the hair 
to stick out for all to see, to your 
armpits and private areas. It’s go¬ 
ing to be itchy at first, but there’s 
a cream for that. 

When you get dressed to go 


to school, I suggest putting on 
a tank-top. Also allow the mole 
hair to sneak out of the top of 
your pants, as if you had a happy 
trail. This is what some refer to as 
“maximum hair potential” or “the 
curly disaster” look. 

Now, I’m not going to lie to 
you. This might get you in a little 
trouble because people get scared 
when they see duct-taped mole 
hair. If they do send you to the 
principal’s office, just rip off the 
duct tape. Hopefully when you 
do your armpits and that little 
field above your special place 
will not only bleed but also de¬ 
stroy any chance you ever had of 
growing real hair. 

And, above all, they’ll have 
to check your body to see if you 
have any hair. When all they see 
is a young boy bleeding, they’ll 
finally understand that showing 
puberty videos to children can be 
dangerous. 

You’re never going to be a 
man, Frederick. So I suggest you 
never use deodorant and play 
some sort of cult video game un¬ 
til you die. 


American 
Cosmetics 
(The List) 

By Roy Holm 


10 Easy Ways to Change and 
Save Your Country: 

1. Make Rosie O’Donnell’s life 
hard by prank calling her end¬ 
ing with “Oh I’m sorry, I must’ve 
dialed the wrong number. I was 
trying to reach the Adoption 
Services.” Do it twenty times a 
day. 

2. Organize a local Tea Party 
support group and kick it off with 
a viewing of “Breakfast at Tif¬ 
fany’s”. 

3. Help McDonalds to close 
down their outdated venues, by the 
only means possible: Wear a clown 
suit and murder eveiyone while 
preaching the holy practices of 
fat extraction. That will get the 
kind of attention you need for 
change. 

4. Call your representative de¬ 
manding more money, less taxes, 
more houses, less bums, more 
ice cream, less trail mix and more 
beer. 

5. Smile like all hell is loose. 

6. Start telling people about 
how change needs to happen 
and that all we need is hope. Do 
this while drunk and high on the 
side of the street opposite from 
the prison. Maybe bring a mega¬ 
phone so the prisoners can hear 
you. 

7. Tell anyone who does not 
agree with you that, “no you 
can’t!” 

8. Make sure to spend most of 
your day on the couch, eating de¬ 
livery buffalo chicken wing cal- 
zones and a gallon of a no brand 
soda with vodka. In addition, 
never sleep; you can’t know what 
you might miss on TV or the In¬ 
ternet. 

9. Set a limit as to how much you 
walk in a day. Add up the amount 
of steps it takes to get from your 
bed, to kitchen, to tv and couch 
and to the bathroom and average 
it. 

10. Talk about nothing but poli¬ 
tics. There is no other relevant 
form of communication between 
two species of humans. If anyone 
tries to make small talk and divert 
from politics, make sure to point 
out how irrelevant that kind of 
talk is. 


ans. 


IN CAPS WITH OTHEPS 
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Relay for Life 
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Team Jesus Freaks prepares for the “Tied-Down” lap at Relay for 
Life on April 17. Overall, Juniata raised $12,800 for the fundraiser. 


Grads facing bare market 

Struggling economy limits job opportunities for seniors 


By David Hatem 


Juniata seniors are experiencing 
mixed results as they try to enter 
the post-recession job market. 
Many of the students in the class of 
2010 are stmggling to find work. 

“I’m graduating in the top of my 
class and I have no idea what I am 
going to be doing come June,” said 
senior Julia Bogue. “I’m exploring 
every avenue from graduate school 
to law school to finding a job. No 
one’s hiring!” 

According to the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Colleges and Employers, 
only 19.7 percent of 2009 college 
graduates applying for jobs actual¬ 
ly received them. This is a decline 
from the 26 percent that received 
jobs in 2008 and the 51 percent 
who received them in 2007. 

Like Bogue, senior Lindsey 
Draper is experiencing a similar 
dilemma. 

“I was planning on becoming 
a research assistant at Harvard. 
I took the plane ride out there to 


leam what I would be doing, but 
when I got back from lunch there 
and got done talking to human re¬ 
sources, they told me the funding 
had been cut,” said senior Lindsey 
Draper. “I was shocked. I mean, I 
had no idea.” 

Even though her future is un¬ 
known, Draper remains optimistic. 
“It is important to make as many 
connections as possible and to 
maintain them. Your saving grace 
is contacting them,” said Draper. 
“Most job offers are from connec¬ 
tions; just be proactive.” 

Due to a more competitive job 
market, more students are planning 
to further their education. Senior 
Dustin Gee is one of those students 
who will continue learning. 

Gee was accepted into New 
York University, but decided to 
defer for a year in order to accept 
a Fulbright Scholarship he was 
awarded. 

“I will be teaching oral and writ¬ 
ten English communication cours¬ 
es at the University of Montenegro 


and working for the U.S. Embassy 
in Podgorica, Montenegro,” said 
Gee. 

Gee is planning on attending 
New York University after return¬ 
ing from Montenegro. “I want to 
get my master’s in higher educa¬ 
tion and student personnel admin¬ 
istration and then earn my Ph.D. to 
be the dean of students at a college 
as well as to research college stu¬ 
dent leadership development.” 

Gee believes graduate school is 
vital for his future career plans. “I 
have to have a master’s degree be¬ 
fore employers will even take me 
seriously,” said Gee. 

Director of Career Services Dar¬ 
win Kysor has noticed students 
seeking short-term positions af¬ 
ter Juniata. “I’ve noticed students 
looking for a lot more service po¬ 
sitions such as Ameri-corps and 
Peace corps after graduating, but I 
don’t know if that’s because of the 
economy,” said Kysor. 


► see SENIOR FUTURE page 4 


Faculty fashion statement 

Professor regalia worn at graduation explained 


By Matt Hill 


Juniata faculty members wear 
unique regalia at graduation that 
represents their academic achieve¬ 
ments. The traditional caps, tassels, 
gowns and hoods are esteemed by 
some, mocked by others and mis¬ 
understood by most. 

“I think they are ridiculous,” 
said senior Laura Goodlander, “I 
seriously laughed about it for like 
an hour after graduation.” 

The Intercollegiate Commis¬ 
sion created the traditional apparel 
worn today in 1893. Aside from 
standardizing the cuts, styles and 
materials of the gowns, the Com¬ 
mission also determined the colors 
that are used to represent the differ¬ 
ent fields of study. While the code 
suggests what colleges should 
and should not wear, they are not 
forced to adhere to it. 

“[Academic regalia is] very hot 
and not as in ‘sexually attractive 
hot’,” said Professor Peter Gold¬ 
stein, English department chair. 

Hoods are the visual represen¬ 
tation of a professor’s scholastic 
degree, adding color to the cer¬ 
emony. There are 25 colors allo¬ 
cated to the various fields of learn¬ 
ing. The colors worn on the hood, 
tassels and gowns correlate with 


their disciplines and alma maters. 
For instance, scholars of medicine 
wear green, science scholars wear 
golden yellow and law scholars 
wear purple. 

“I think they’re awesome and 
colorful,” said senior Angel Riotto. 

Aside from coloring, the length 
and width of the hoods varies with¬ 
in degrees. For example, a doctor¬ 
ate’s hood is typically four feet in 
length and five inches in width, 
while a master’s hood is three feet 
and three inches. A doctorate hood 
is also traditionally edged with five 
inches of velvet, while a bachelors 
is edged with two. 

Gowns for the doctorate or mas¬ 
ter’s degrees tend to be colorful as 
well. Goldstein can be seen wear¬ 
ing blue and gold regalia signify¬ 
ing his degree from UCLA. The 
gowns for most professors are also 
faced down the front with velvet, 
along with three stripes of it on the 
sleeves signifying that the owner 
has a doctorates degree. 

Dr. Valerie Park, associate pro¬ 
fessor of education, opted to buy 
Penn State regalia consisting of a 
blue velvet gown and emblems. 
This is not uncommon for profes¬ 
sors to own graduation apparel 
from their graduate school. Some 
professors choose to do this since 


the black robes are required by 
graduates to wear. 

Doctoral headdress for faculty is 
called a ‘tarn.’ According to Presi¬ 
dent Kepple, tarns are comfortable 
since they are not flat and do not 
contain mortarboards like under¬ 
graduate student caps. Tams can 
have four, six or comers. 

Kepple also wears special items 
that represent his presidential sta¬ 
tus. He wears a medal around his 
neck with the seal of Juniata on it. 
On the back of the seal, the names 
and dates of the presidents in office 
are engraved. 

President Kepple has the honor 
of carrying a mace. “The mace 
symbolizes the power of the per¬ 
son holding it and the power of the 
faculty marshals,” said Kepple. 

“I really like Kepple’s ‘pine¬ 
apple thing’ [wooden mace],” said 
Goodlander. 

Many colleges have similar 
symbols and some have unique 
traditions. 

“Apparently, if you graduate 
from this place in Switzerland, 
you get a sword,” said Riotto. “We 
used to have a professor from there 
and he had a freakin’ saber!” 

However, we no longer have 


► see GRADUATION page 2 
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Bob Neff, former president of Juniata College, served for 11 years. 


Neff keeps on giving 

Connecting campus to community 


By Libby Morrison 


Although Former Juniata 
College President Dr. Bob Neff 
retired 11 years ago, his dedica¬ 
tion to Juniata has remained. He 
continues to work closely with 
the College through his latest 
endeavor, Morrison’s Cove, a 
senior living area in Martins- 
burg, PA. 

“You’ll hear Bob say it isn’t 
about him, but about the con¬ 
nection. He has a high affinity 
for Juniata and a lot of respect, 
same for the village and being 


able to meld those two together 
will be great for him,” said Di¬ 
rector of Performing Arts, Chad 
Herzog ‘99. 

Neff is already strengthening 
ties with the College and Cove 
residents, while also making a 
lasting impression on the people 
who meet him. 

“He’s one of my favorite 
people. I’m in awe of his dedi¬ 
cation to Morrison’s Cove, to 
create such a healthy wonder¬ 
ful place— he’s extraordinary. 


► see BOB NEFF page 2 
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Senior Jacob Gordon admires his finished trench that he dug near the 
Peace Chapel. He was inspired by a history class on World War I. 


History comes alive at Juniata 

Student digs trench to experience conditions of WWI 


By Alex Shope 


A Juniata student spent a week¬ 
end living in a World War I style 
trench after digging it near the 
Peace Chapel. Construction of 
the trench allowed senior Jacob 
Gordon to experience what trench 
life was like during the early 20th 
century. 

“What I’ve done is come up 
with materials to tell me what it 
would’ve been like to live in the 
trench,” said Gordon prior to his 
weekend ‘retreat.’ Gordon spent 
the weekend of April 23 living in 
this trench for the experience. 

Gordon will not be receiving any 
class credit for digging the trench; 
the most he will get is “a pat on the 
back from the history department.” 

While writing his senior thesis 
on World War I poet and compos¬ 
er, Ivor Gumey, Gordon became 
very interested in the conditions in 
which Gumey must have lived. 


“I thought it would give me a 
better understanding and, to be 
honest, at no point during this proj¬ 
ect did anyone tell me no. So it just 
kept growing until it became what 
it is today,” said Gordon. 

The trench is approximately 
four feet deep, four feet wide and 
ten feet long. The dimensions are 
not unrealistic, but Gordon has mn 
into some difficulty with the local 
geology of the area. 

Gordon spoke of the trench 
April 20, three days before his 
planned experience. “Right now, 
we’re about two and a half feet 
down. We’ve hit a lot of shale, so 
we’re having trouble with that,” 
said Gordon. In order to have 
the trench ready for the projected 
weekend, Gordon shoveled for at 
least an hour each day since then 
until the trench was completed. 

To make his experience accu¬ 
rate, Gordon planned some authen¬ 
tic activities for him and his fellow 


campers to partake in. “We’ll 
make sure the trench doesn’t fall 
in on us. We’ll also do things like 
letter writing, book reading, gam¬ 
bling,” said Gordon. 

During World War I, while the 
soldiers were in the trenches, they 
did not stand up for fear of be¬ 
ing shot. There were, however, 
tmces and times when neither side 
would shoot at the other. During 
these times, sometimes at night or 
meal times, soldiers would go on 
patrol. 

Gordon was excited about this 
aspect of his experience. “At least 
one of the nights I plan to lead a 
patrol out away from the trench, 
maybe out around some paths and 
back. Hopefully, we’ll be able to 
find the trench again,” said Gor¬ 
don. 

Now that Gordon’s weekend out 
reached its conclusion, the trench 


► see TRENCH page 4 


History of caps, tassels , hoods and gowns 


Preserving Maya 
Lin’s Peace Chapel 

JC urges students to respect area 


By Christian Wimer 

Juniata’s Peace Chapel is a 
popular recreation spot for both 
the College and the Huntingdon 
community. Yet some are de¬ 
bating who owns Peace Chapel 
Road and who’s responsible for 
maintaining it. 

The Peace Chapel has been 
a landmark since its conception 
in 1988-1989 by designer Maya 
Lin. Since then, students con¬ 
tinue to utilize the Peace Chapel 
grounds for entertainment, aca¬ 
demics and athletics. 

The College is urging students 
to respect the natural atmosphere 
for the area and clean up after 
themselves. 

“Lately there has been more 
trash around the Peace Chapel,” 
said sophomore Amidia Fred¬ 
erick. “That’s probably because 
more high school and college 
students have started going there 
again. There have been more fires 
in the circle that no one cleans up 
after. It’s just a result of people 
who don’t know how to respect 
nature.” 

Although Juniata owns and 
maintains the area uphill of the 
gate, they are not responsible 
for the gravel road leading from 
Warm Springs Road to the gate. 

“I have been going to the 
Peace Chapel regularly since I 
started school here,” said ju¬ 
nior Jake Weller. “My friends 
and I use it for hiking, camping 
and mountain biking. It’s a great 
wooded place that’s close by, 
but it still gives you the feeling 
of being alone. I would rather 
be able to keep it low mainte¬ 
nance. But if someone can tell 
that you’ve been there, you’re 
doing something wrong,” said 
Weller. 

The College plans to keep the 
Peace Chapel an important fea¬ 
ture of Juniata, deeming preser¬ 
vation vital. 


“I think the best thing we can 
do to help prevent littering is to 
make more people aware,” said 
Frederick. “We could put up a 
few thought-provoking signs, 
we could emphasize it as part of 
freshman initiation. Just little 
things like that would help.” 

“People often overlook the 
purpose of the Peace Chapel. It is 
supposed to be an isolated place 
where people can go to enjoy na¬ 
ture. We maintain the grounds as 
little as possible to keep it natu¬ 
ral. There is no vehicular traffic 
allowed beyond the gate. Fires 
are not allowed at the Peace Cha¬ 
pel, which is normally regulated 
by Public Safety. The only thing 
I can tell people is that they are 
welcome to pick up any trash 
they see. There is a trash can in 
the parking lot at the bottom of 
the hill,” said grounds supervisor 
Jeff Meadows. 

Meadows explained that there 
is nothing the College can do 
about Peace Chapel Road. 

“Potholes develop or the stones 
wash away in a storm and the 
borough tries to say it’s our job to 
take care of that part of the road, 
but the land belongs to the hom¬ 
eowners,” said Meadows. 

Students like Fredrick and 
Weller explained that it’s eveiy- 
one’s responsibility to affect the 
grounds as little as possible so 
that it remains a place for students 
and community members to en¬ 
joy nature. 

“Since last year, I get up early 
every Sunday morning and watch 
the sun rise from the top of the 
Peace Chapel,” said Frederick. 

As long as the Peace Chapel 
remains, students will enjoys the 
benefits it offers. 

“We use the Peace Chapel and 
the woods around it for my bota¬ 
ny lab research,” said sophomore 
Miranda McCleaf. “Also, Laugh¬ 
ing Bush uses it for cross-country 
skiing in the winter.” 


► from GRADUATION page 1 

any sword-wielding professors. 

In order to complement faculty 
dress and show that students still 
have a road of learning ahead of 
them, graduating seniors are re¬ 
quired to wear the traditional black 
gown. Juniata’s student regalia 
closely resembles the customs of 
British universities such as Cam¬ 
bridge University and Oxford Col¬ 
lege during the 1700s. 

“I think it’s really boring that 
we have to wear black. Everyone 
else gets to wear cool colors,” said 
Goodlander. 

Student caps worn at Juniata 
are flat, black and made of cotton 
poplin, broadcloth, rayon and/or 
silk. Juniata gives the gowns to the 
students. 

“I was taught that the caps for 
graduates are made with mortar- 


► from BOB NEFF page 1 


He did it here at Juniata and has 
continued his efforts at Morrison’s 
Cove. I’m truly lucky to know 
him,” said Dr. Donna Weimer, 
Thombuiy professor of communi¬ 
cation. 

Neff fundraised for and opened 
a new building at the Cove for 
community events. Neff’s goal is 
to host Juniata students and show¬ 
case their work to residents. 

Since the new addition’s open¬ 
ing in January, the Cove has hosted 
two Juniata students. In April, first 
and second place Bailey’s win¬ 
ners, junior international student 
Vanessa Guerra and senior Sarah 
Ruggiero, performed their win¬ 
ning speeches to a group of seniors 
from the Cove and members of the 
community. 

“It was a nice first step to invite 
the Bailey contestants. They spoke 
to a small crowd, but it was some¬ 
thing very new,” said Herzog. 

The event helped bring together 
current students not only with 
members of the Morrison’s Cove, 
but also with the former president 


board to imply that the students are 
now level-headed,” said freshman 
Caitlin Bradley. However, there 
is little evidence to prove whether 
this is the intention of the flat caps. 

Tassels are typically black or 
the color appropriate to the sub¬ 
ject for graduating seniors. Those 
who have doctoral degrees may 


of the College. 

“Dr. Neff is really, really nice; 
a wizard of Juniata history. It’s a 
great program they’re building; 
connecting Juniata and [Morri¬ 
son’s Cove] is important,” said 
Guerra. 

Following the speeches, Guerra 
and Ruggiero spoke with audience 
members about their speeches and 
interacted with Juniata alumni. 

For Guerra, this was a meaning¬ 
ful experience, encouraging future 
participation. 

“I would love to go back and 
volunteer. I think it’s a good idea to 
continue these types of activities,” 
said Guerra. 

These are the kind of connec¬ 
tions Neff is aiming for. “There 
was great networking that went 
on Thursday night. The CEO [of 
Morrison’s Cove] said he would 
hire any Juniata student that ap¬ 
plied,” said Herzog. 

Although this project was the 
brainchild of Neff, Herzog was 
highly involved in the process. 
“Bob and I started talking in Octo¬ 
ber when Suzanne von Liebig was 
honored. We spent time around 


also have a tassel of gold. While 
graduating seniors do not get to 
wear hoods or carry maces, they 
do get to wear honor cords. Honor 
cords are twisted cords with tassels 
on either end and are awarded to 
members of honor societies for stu¬ 
dents various academic and non- 
academic achievements. 


that event and he told me about 
Morrison’s Cove, invited me over 
for lunch and we toured the build¬ 
ing,” said Herzog. 

Weimer also believes the event 
at Morrison’s Cove was a suc¬ 
cess. “Having Dr. Neff meet our 
students and appreciate what they 
have been doing was the best part 
of the experience for me. He truly 
understands what Juniata’s mis¬ 
sion is as a former president,” said 
Weimer. 

Neff’s project hosted a positive 
initial event and looks to bring 
many more good experiences to 
JC students in the future. 

“Bringing events to senior citi¬ 
zens in the community is always 
valuable. Morrison’s Cove gives 
us one more venue to do projects,” 
said Weimer. 

Others agree that the venue will 
be a place for students to volunteer, 
do presentations, go on class trips 
and overall strengthen ties with the 
community surrounding Juniata. 

“Anytime we can practice our 
craft it’s great and that’s what 
we’re all here for. It’s part of the 
education process,” said Herzog. 


How do faculty and students look in their traditional 
academic regalia during graduation? 


Esteemed 

Comical 

Wise 

Other 

I have not 
seen the aca¬ 
demic regalia 


16% 

16% 


5% 
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Former JC president helping elderly 
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Professors clash in battle of the brains 

Barlow takes title of smartest professor on campus in Relay for Life's Trivia Challenge 



JENNIFER ASHCRAFT/JUNIATIAN 


Dr. Barlow, professor of Politics at Juniata College, was recently determined to be the smartest professor on 
campus. He and Professor Hark were tied, but Barlow had the closest answer and was awarded with the win. 


By Erin Turvey 


On April 11, the Relay for Life 
fundraising committee sponsored 
a Teacher Trivia Challenge in 
which five Juniata professors com¬ 
peted. 

“My friends and I do the trivia 
night at Standing Stone once a 
month and we really like it,” said 
sophomore and co-chair of the Re¬ 
lay for Life fundraising commit¬ 
tee, Nicole Houck. “We thought it 
would be fun to see what profes¬ 
sors would participate and to see 
how well they would do.” 

The professors that participated 
included Richard Mahoney, Eliza¬ 
beth Evans Baker, professor of 
peace and conflict studies; Bradley 
Andrew, associate professor of ac¬ 
counting, business and economics; 
David Sowell, professor of history 
and chair of the history depart¬ 
ment; Jackson Barlow, Charles 
Aa Dana professor of politics; 
and Richard Hark, professor of 
chemistry and chair of the depart¬ 
ment. 

“We asked around to see what 
professors students wanted to see 
compete, then picked two from 
each department,” said Houck. 
“We had wanted to have an equal 
number of male and female pro¬ 
fessors, but most professors had 
scheduling conflicts.” 

To open, each professor was in¬ 
troduced by the host, junior Blake 
Colaianne, and questioned on why 
they thought they were fit to com¬ 
pete. The reasons spanned from 
Sowell’s GPA during his first se¬ 
mester of college being a 1.64 and 
getting to where he is today sim¬ 
ply due to strong will, to Mahoney 
explaining that he got into college 
based on football skills, not his 


academic performance. 

During five rounds of the com¬ 
petition, the professors were 
scored based on correct answers 
and received extra points for hu¬ 
mor. Questions ranged from cur¬ 
rent events to Nobel Peace Prizes. 

“I thought the questions were 
reasonable,” said Andrew. 

Others disagreed. “I lost. By 
definition, it was unfair,” said Ma¬ 
honey. 

In general, all of the professors 
agreed that it was a great event. “It 
was a lot of tun, the whole tone of 
it was right,” said Mahoney. 


Student support was very strong 
during the event. “I thought it was 
fun, and I think the students en¬ 
joyed it,” said Sowell. “I loved the 
guy that had the sign for Brad An¬ 
drew. I think the student response 
was surprisingly strong.” 

Sophomore Gabe Castro 
cheered on his favorite professor, 
Andrew, by holding up a sign say¬ 
ing, “B.A. - get some!” 

“The Trivia Challenge was 
so entertaining because it was a 
chance to see professors intellec¬ 
tually 4 duke it out’ in a game situ¬ 
ation,” said Castro. “Cheering for 


them was even more fun!” 

Although the event had a very 
light and humorous tone, it was 
still competitive. “I noticed one of 
the competitor’s hands were trem¬ 
bling much like a student before an 
exam,” said Mahoney. 

Some professors set goals for 
themselves. “My only goal was to 
not go out first,” said Hark. 

There were a number of difficult 
questions asked during the com¬ 
petition. “I knew I was in trouble 
when they came up with that math 
formula,” said Mahoney. “I got up 
and looked at Dr. Andrew’s board 


and put down his response and we 
were both wrong.” 

The three professors that reached 
the fourth round of competition 
were allowed to bring a partner to 
the stage. Barlow won this round, 
consisting of only questions about 
Juniata history, with his partner, 
Associate Professor of Communi¬ 
cations Lynn Cockett. “Of course I 
was the best choice! There was no 
other choice,” said Cockett. 

As the winner of the fifth and 
final round of the competition, 
Barlow was named the winner. 
“It came down to one question 
that both Professor Hark and I got 
wrong, but I got it less wrong than 
he did,” said Barlow. “For all in¬ 
tents and purposes, I think Profes¬ 
sor Hark and I were tied.” 

Cockett knew some of the an¬ 
swers to the questions asked dur¬ 
ing the round, but felt that she was 
not the reason Barlow won. “It was 
all Jack,” said Cockett. 

The $206.40 that the event 
raised was donated to Relay for 
Life. All of the professors thought 
that the cause for the event was a 
great one. “Like so many people, 
cancer touches our lives. I did this 
in honor of my father in law who 
died of pancreatic cancer,” said 
Hark. 

The Relay for Life fundraising 
committee is considering making 
the teacher trivia challenge an an¬ 
nual fundraiser. “Hopefully next 
year will be bigger and better,” 
said Houck. 

The professors that participated 
this year are all very supportive of 
the event becoming a tradition. “I 
don’t want to compete next year, 
but I will be in the audience, and 
I will throw stuff. At everybody,” 
said Mahoney. 


The legacy does not live on 

Scholarship eliminated from admission process 


By Alicia Anne Dahl 


Until 2003, the admissions of¬ 
fice awarded an automatic $ 1,000 
scholarship to admitted students 
whose relatives also attended 
Juniata. Although the Legacy 
Scholarship was cut from the fi¬ 
nancial aid package, there was a 
second automatic fund granted 
to students of Brethren faith for 
the same value. Since then, the 
Brethren scholarship has been 
awarded based on need. There 
has been a new addition to the 
financial aid package in 2009, an 
Alumni Scholarship. 

“We sent a letter to alumni 
asking them to help us recruit 
students,” said Michelle Bartol, 
dean of enrollment. 

There is also a link on the 
alumni website which encourag¬ 
es alumni to help future students 
earn scholarship dollars. When 
an alumnus refers a student, they 
also agree to remain active in the 
student’s interest of Juniata by 
promoting the open house oppor¬ 
tunities and reminding the recmit 
of application deadlines. 

The Alumni scholarship did 
not replace the Legacy scholar¬ 
ship; it was developed years later 


as a recruiting tool. According 
to Bartol, it was decided that the 
program for merit scholarships 
deserved greater funding. Rather 
than offering a scholarship for 
family relations, alumni of Ju¬ 
niata can refer students to the col¬ 
lege. 

Students who are referred, ap¬ 
ply and are accepted will auto¬ 
matically receive a $1,000 schol¬ 
arship. The alumni do not have to 
provide the handing for the schol¬ 
arship, but it will be given in the 
name of the alumni who referred 
the student and it is renewable 
each year. 

“I think removing the Legacy 
Scholarship could affect the num¬ 
ber of multigenerational families 
attending Juniata because it is 
removing an incentive,” said ju¬ 
nior Emma Bmmbaugh. “But at 
the same time, most people who 
have had family members attend 
Juniata are aware of the educa¬ 
tional benefits for attending and 
could decide to come for that 
reason.” 

The Brumbaugh family has 
one of the longest lineages at 
Juniata and funded the College’s 
fitness center and Bmmbaugh 
Academic Center, in addition to 


making numerous donations to 
the College. 

“My family can be traced back 
many generations to the founders 
of the College,” said Bmmbaugh. 

Bmmbaugh has nine direct rel¬ 
atives who attended Juniata and 
several distant relatives. Despite 
the number of Bmmbaughs who 
have paid tuition over the years, 
Emma does not receive a scholar¬ 
ship for her family legacy. 

Junior Emily Koval and her 
freshman brother, Alex, represent 
their family legacy. Their older 
sister, Robin, attended and gradu¬ 
ated Juniata in 2005 with a POE 
in Biology. 

“I think family members fall in 
love with Juniata and want their 
children, siblings and cousins to 
feel the same way about it too. 
I felt that Juniata did a great job 
preparing [my sister for graduate 
school],” said Emily Koval. 

Although Emily’s connection 
to Juniata is strong, she said she 
would have applied here with¬ 
out the family encouragement. 
She plans to encourage her own 
children to look into Juniata and 
potentially expand the Koval 


► see LEGACY page 4 


Wild at heart 



ALISON RIHS / JUNIATIAN 


Cheyenne Kimball of Gloriana strums her mandolin and sings 
along during the group’s concert at Major Event. Vocal Group 
of the Year winner Gloriana put on an upbeat, entertaining per¬ 
formance following Randy Montana and Quietdrive. 
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Senior citizens party like it’s 1959 

HOSA throws 1950s themed prom social for residents of local nursing home 



HOSA sponsored a prom social for Huntingdon Nursing and Rehabilitation 
tha and Randy were crowned king and queen of the 50s-themed social. 


By Bryan Aungst 


On April 18, HOSA students 
from Juniata College hosted a 
prom social for residents of the 
Huntingdon Nursing and Rehabili¬ 
tation Center at JC Blair Memorial 
Hospital. 

The theme of the prom was “The 
50s.” Baby blue and pink banners 
adorned the room, along with a 
poster that read “Rock n’ Roll 
is Here to Stay.” Students, staff 
members and some attendees wore 
clothes fitting to the era and every 
resident in attendance received a 
flower. 

Senior HOSA member Rachel 
Naar was the chairperson on the 
planning committee. Naar noted 
that the prom is not just good for 
the residents, but it benefits the 
members as well. “It’s a good 
way for students to interact with 
residents and the community,” said 
Naar. 

According to Naar, HOSA has 
been hosting a prom at the Center 
for years. HOSA president, junior 
Hannah Frank, pointed out that res¬ 
idents really benefit from having 
students come in and spend time 
with them. According to her, the 
best part of the evening was “just 
making them smile.” 

Early in the afternoon, residents 
were brought into the common 
room. They were served snack 
plates by HOSA members. Anoth¬ 
er special treat residents received 
were ice cream floats made with 
either root beer or orange soda, a 
combination known as a “dream- 
sicle,” as 50s music played in the 
background. 

As the evening continued, 
HOSA members mingled with res¬ 
idents and livened spirits. A favor¬ 


ite of the prom was a 1950s trivia 
game. An imcomplete statement 
was made and hints were given to 
residents until they could guess the 
missing answer. 

Non-HOSA students are proud 
of their fellow Juniatians for reach¬ 
ing out to seniors in the commu¬ 
nity. “I think it’s great, especially 
because it may bring back great 


past memories for the residents,” 
said freshman Felicia Segelken. 

The dancing started with an 
appearance by the king, Elvis, re¬ 
incarnated in the form of senior 
Alex Bames. While most residents 
could not dance too much due to 
limited mobility, they made the 
most of the situation and got funky 
in whatever ways they could. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF RACHEL NAAR 

Center residents on April 18. Mar- 


Wayne Kassebohm came to the 
Center to be with his mother for 
the evening. It is his mother’s first 
year as a resident. Wayne stated 
that he thought the prom was a 
“fantastic idea” and said that the 
residents probably enjoyed “just 
seeing people dancing” most. 

Among the residents in atten¬ 
dance were Curt and Betty Wilson. 


This was their second prom since 
they’ve been at the Center. The 
Wilsons enjoyed the theme this 
year better than last, as it brought 
them back to their wedding day. 
“We got married in 1958, so we 
definitely like this prom better,” 
said Betty. The Wilsons have two 
kids who are both married. 

The events concluded with each 
attendee getting their picture taken 
with the lads or ladies of HOSA. 
Finally, a queen and king were 
crowned. This year, Queen Mar¬ 
tha and King Randy were chosen 
as the monarchs. 

King Randy Ayers enjoyed him¬ 
self at the prom. He especially en¬ 
joyed the attention given by a few 
of the female members of HOSA. 

“Yeah, getting a picture with the 
girls was pretty nice,” said Ayers. 
He commented that it was nice to 
have the college students come 
in and to have them all moving 
around, “especially when you’ve 
been cooped up for so long. The 
older residents really enjoy the 
young people. Makes em’ feel 
livelier,” said Ayers. 

The tradition of crowning a king 
and queen has been a tradition of 
the HOSA sponsored prom for 
a number of years. According to 
Naar, the king and queen from a 
few years ago found love in one 
another. “They had never met be¬ 
fore the prom, and they ended up 
getting married,” said Naar. 

For those interested in helping, 
HOSA hosts a different prom at 
the Center every year. While it 
is mainly open to HOSA mem¬ 
bers, Naar said, “We sometimes 
do invite outside of HOSA. We 
just don’t advertise. If some¬ 
one showed a lot of interest, we 
wouldn’t turn them away.” 


Grad school alternative 


Brethren grant awarded based on need 


► from SENIOR FUTURE page 1 

Still, some students are enter¬ 
ing job fields that remain strong 
in a post-recession economy. Se¬ 
nior Andrew Hepner landed a job 
at Cherokee Pharmaceutical. 

“I took an internship there last 
summer and they asked me if I 
wanted a job because I did good 
work at the internship,” said Hep¬ 
ner. 

Although he has a job secured, 
Hepner agrees that the job market 
is rough. “The economy plays a 
major part in getting jobs right 
now,” said Hepner. “One of my 
friends back home hasn’t been 
able to get any interviews. I’m 
one of the exceptions.” 

Senior Manal Daher-Mansour 
joins Hepner as another em¬ 
ployed senior. Daher-Mansour 
plans to enter national security 
before entering into international 
development of the government. 


“It’s not that the job options 
aren’t there, it’s just a really slow 
process entering into those posi¬ 
tions because of the background 
clearance needed,” said Mansour. 
“Government jobs were affected 
by the recession, but security 
wasn’t.” 

Kysor believes it is possible for 
seniors to find good positions out 
of college. “Students who prepare 
well and put in the effort tend to 
be rewarded,” said Kysor. “Af¬ 
ter twelve years of school before 
college and four years at Juniata, 
students are thinking, ‘I’ve put in 
the effort; I should be rewarded’.” 

Kysor does not foresee Juniata 
students struggling too much in 
the job market. “Juniata students 
are pretty down to earth. There 
is no expectation of things being 
given to you,” said Kysor. “Stu¬ 
dents just need to gain job skills 
that they can use as a stepping 
stone for things in the future.” 


► from LEGACY page 3 


legacy. 

“I think there is a sense of pride 
in attending a school that other 
family members have attended 
because you are following in their 
footsteps,” said Brumbaugh. “Ju¬ 
niata was my first choice, but it 
was also strongly encouraged by 
my family.” 

Other colleges similar to Ju¬ 
niata offer family scholarships. 
Susquehanna University offers an 
alumnus scholarship for students 
who are children, step-children 
or grandchildren of Susquehanna 
alumni. 

Lebanon Valley College is a pri¬ 
vate school who recently increased 
the annual award for children of 


► from TRENCH page 2 


will be filled in. “In my proposal 
I said the trench would be filled in 
by May 1. The plan is to fill it back 
in with the dirt; then we’re going to 
plant poppies there,” said Gordon. 
Poppies are a symbol often worn to 
commemorate World War I. 

When Juniata students decide to 
leam more about something or sup¬ 
port a cause, they most commonly 


LVC alumni from $500 to $2,500 
per year. 

Although the Legacy scholar¬ 
ship is no longer automatically 
awarded, the Alumni scholarship 
program can be applied to family 
members. The scholarship does 
not exceed $ 1,000 and a maximum 
of one can be awarded, despite the 
number of alumni who refer the 
admitted student. 

“It gets more people talking 
about Juniata,” said Bartol. “There 
is this three way link between 
alumni, students and the admission 
office through this process.” 

As of April 16, 2010, the Alum¬ 
ni referrals this academic year for 
high school seniors reached 338. 
Of that pool of students, 55 percent 
have visited Juniata and 70 per- 


will read about it, write a paper 
or start a club. Gordon, however, 
had his own unique way of doing 
things. “I think this is an interest¬ 
ing way to get an understanding of 
what soldiers went through. It’s 
so cool that he is actually sleeping 
out in the trench that he dug,” said 
sophomore Kristyn Ginter. 

Although some people appreci¬ 
ate what Gordon is trying to ac¬ 
complish, they would not neces- 


cent applied. Deposits have been 
received from 23 percent of those 
applicants; so 56 students will be 
automatically awarded the $1,000 
Alumni scholarship. 

The process of referring students 
is helpful for spreading the word 
about the college, because the stu¬ 
dents may not have Juniata on their 
college map. It brings in a group 
of students who may have slipped 
under the recruitment radar. 

“If every living alum would refer 
a student, we would have huge po¬ 
tential,” Bartol said, “Prospective 
students are going to listen to the 
alum who has experienced Juniata 
as a student and is now successful. 
We need to raise awareness about 
Juniata and we can do this through 
the Alumni scholarship.” 


sarily do the same thing. “That’s a 
really cool idea, but I don’t think 
I’d want to dig a trench that big or 
sleep in it for that many nights,” 
said sophomore Skylar Kulbacki. 

Gordon hopes that his experi¬ 
ence helps other JC students see 
the value in taking part in learning 
experiences outside the classroom. 
“There is a lot more you can do 
than just write a paper on a sub¬ 
ject,” said Gordon. 


Senior learning outside the classroom 


Is the recession affecting you getting a job or internship? 

Yes, 1 can’t find work 1 
anywhere. . 

OAOL 

Maybe, 1 am just 

going to have to look ___ 

..—.— ^ aa% 

harder. 

18% 

No, finding a job was 

a piece of cake. 


1 haven’t looked for a 

job or internship. 

OUT OF 119 RESPONDENTS 
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Dear editor, 

After having a blast major event, 
I am even more disappointed with 
the April 15 edition of the paper. 
There were several issues that I 
had with it, but my biggest issue 
was with the article on JAB’s Ma¬ 
jor Event. I could not believe that 
our school paper would write such 
a negative and derogatory article 
before an event as big as Major 
Event. JAB puts an enormous 
amount of time into planning and 
hosting Major Event each year, and 
that effort and work translated into 
selfishness and lack of planning in 
the article. I could not believe that 
the third sentence of the article 
was a slanderous quote from an 
“anonymous senior.” That anony¬ 
mous senior was also incorrect in 
what they said. They claimed that 
the person in charge of the event 
wanted a country band, which was 
not how the decision was made. 
The decision process started back 
in the fall semester when the plan¬ 
ning began. All JAB members 
were asked to provide input as to 
whom they thought would be good 
for Major Event. From there, 
bands that fit the budget and date 
were further examined until the fi¬ 
nal decision was made. Also, the 
decision for a country artist was 
not because that is what the lead¬ 
ers of the Major Event committee 
personally wanted. If you look 
back on the bands that have been 
here in past years, all are of a dif¬ 
ferent genre (alternative, rap, rock) 
in order to cater to the different 
musical preferences of the student 
body. There has not been a coun¬ 
try artist here in recent years, and it 
seemed only fitting when Gloriana 


Our last article described the 
goals of food sovereignty, food 
safety, and food security. It is 
critical for all of us to work to¬ 
ward achieving these goals; after 
all, everyone should have a say in 
how their food is produced, priced, 
and distributed. The fight for food 
sovereignty, safety, and security is 
one that helps inspire social and 
economic justice, just as much as 
it works to protect the environment 
and communities. If you’re inter¬ 
ested in learning more about these 
issues, start by listening to what 
economist and activist Raj Patel 
has to say (http://www.huffing- 
tonpost.com/rebecca-gerendasy/ 
raj -patel-food-sovereigntb466087. 
html). 

Here’s what you can do to help: 

Pre-med students should prac¬ 
tice preventative medicine above 
all else. There are myriad studies 
that point to certain kinds of foods 
(i.e. fresh fruits and vegetables) 
that prevent and cure many dis¬ 
eases. Help make sure adequate 
nutrition is available for everyone! 
Check out the Physician’s Com¬ 
mittee for Responsible Medicine 
for more information (http://www. 
pcrm.org/). 

Marketing students may pur¬ 
sue a career in food advertising. 
Americans are exposed to nearly 
3,000 ads each day. One fifth of 
advertisements that adolescents 
(9 million of whom are obese) 
are exposed to are food-related 
and are most likely promoting the 
junk food industry. You can help 
by promoting the production and 
consumption of healthy, sustain¬ 
able foods. 

Our geology and environmen- 


Letters to the Editor 


Homophobia on campus 


EDITORIAL 

As our college battles tireless¬ 
ly to add diversity on campus, 
it seems that we will always be 
faced with the obstacle of chang¬ 
ing the opinions of small-minded 
people. 

Recently, an outwardly 
gay freshman, Luke Thomp¬ 
son, was confronted by two 
male students and put down 
about his sexuality. As Luke 
was walking home from Baker 
one night, the two men shouted 
“faggot” at him through their car 
window. 

Yet, instead of hiding, Thomp¬ 
son chose to post this incident for 
all to see. He decided to own his 
identity, often a road not taken by 
many of his peers. Instead of let¬ 
ting this act of prejudice dictate 
his lifestyle, he opted to meet it 
head-on. 

The sole fact that an obvious 
display of intolerance occurred 
on our campus was disconcert¬ 
ing. How can we expect to call 
ourselves a diverse campus when 
we, as a community, seem to 
have trouble accepting a student 
who is comfortable in his own 
skin? Should we not be envious 
of Thompson and others like 
him, who are not afraid to openly 
express who they are and what 
they stand for? It is a rare gift 
to be comfortable with oneself 


and we should all be so lucky as 
Thompson to posses this quality. 
In fact, we should be proud to be 
fellow students with this confi¬ 
dent man. 

It is easy to remain silent in 
trying times, such as the incident 
that Thompson faced. It’s even 
easier to forget that instances 
like this happen all around us, 
everyday. Yet what is easiest, is 
to forget that not eveiyone is as 
accepting as we assume him or 
her to be. 

However, by putting a voice to 
the thoughts of many suppressed 
students, not only on this cam¬ 
pus, but in this town, and in fact, 
this country, Thompson brought 
courage and hope to an otherwise 
disheartened community. 

What followed Thompson’s 
post was an impressive array of 
support he received by his peers, 
friends, professors and even 
complete strangers. This encour¬ 
agement just proved that behind 
the wall of bigotry we often face, 
there are students and faculty 
alike that are on this campus to 
think, evolve and act. 

While the strides made by or¬ 
ganizations on campus such as 
AWoL and the Office of Diver¬ 
sity and Inclusion are commend¬ 
able, we as a student body need 
to take more action against the 
narrow-minded opinions of those 
on our campus. We need to be 
the change we want to see. 


Ask the Administration 


fit the date and budget that they 
be the band for this year’s Major 
Event. That anonymous senior 
who claimed that this was “poor 
planning on JAB’s part” needs to 
know what he is talking about be¬ 
fore he makes unfounded claims 
and is then unwilling to have his 
or her name printed with the quote. 

It also does not take somebody 
with an English POE to pick up on 
the slanderous language used by 
the author of the article. By calling 
Gloriana a “relatively unknown 
band” and a “lesser known band”, 
she is making them seem like they 
are not worthy to be the headlining 
band at Major Event. All I have to 
say about that is that a “relatively 
unknown band” would not have 
won Top New Vocal Group of the 
Year at the Academy of Country 
Music awards in Las Vegas this 
past Sunday. Prior to these recent 
awards, Gloriana has had songs 
near the top of the Billboard Chart 
and had a song featured during 
the opening ceremony of the 2010 
Olympic Winter Games. Enough 
said. 

Another issue I had with the 
last issue was in the Thumbs Up 
Thumbs Down section. While 
this section is something that a 
lot of students look at for a laugh, 
this month’s really made me an¬ 
gry. The thumbs down to Sodexo 
for banning bare feet from Baker 
and Eagle’s Landing was wrong. 
Both are places of public dining, 
which are required by law to not 
allow people in without a shirt and 
shoes. The line “I thought this col¬ 
lege supported diversity. Zombies 
can’t wear shoes, Juniata,” was 
stupid, not funny and really sound- 


tal science POEs are probably 
aware that our country needs to in¬ 
crease its sustainable practices, es¬ 
pecially when it comes to farming. 
Government subsidies encourage 
farmers to grow monocultures 
(mostly com and soybeans), which 
undermine soil nutrition, and harm 
human health, and ecosystem pro¬ 
cesses. Team up with our biology, 
pre-med, and chemistry students 
to create more sustainable farming 
practices! 

Politics and international rela¬ 
tions POEs can take on the major 
agri-giants of the world, who have 
the money, power, and connec¬ 
tions to get what they want. You 
can help make sure that others in¬ 
volved in agriculture get an equal 
say in how policies are created and 
enforced. Get involved in legisla¬ 
tion that will promote small farms 
and sustainability, break down the 
monopoly of rich and greedy food 
industries, and provide better nutri¬ 
tion for children. Check out work 
being done to eliminate the Farm 
Bill, or look up the Child Nutrition 
Act. 

PACS and Sociology students 
can help ensure social justice for 
farm workers and consumers alike. 
It is common for farm workers to 
be underpaid. There are plenty of 
groups with whom you can get in¬ 
volved, such as the Student Farm 
Worker Alliance and the Coalition 
of Immokalee Workers, to help 
support workers’ rights. Con¬ 
sumers also experience injustice. 
Some people live in areas called 
“food deserts” where their only 
food source comes in the form of 
convenience stores and fast food 
restaurants. Encourage local gro- 


ed ignorant. Also, the thumbs up 
to the sports teams who did not 
make playoffs on purpose in order 
to attend Pig Roast was ridiculous. 
“Way to put copious alcohol con¬ 
sumption before athletic excel¬ 
lence, just like the Rugby Team,” 
made me furious. That gives Juni¬ 
ata a horrible image that should not 
have been published at all. I know 
these are meant to be a joke, but it 
was not funny and it made a lot of 
people mad. 

I feel like the people who write 
the Juniatian are also forgetting 
that prospective students love to 
look at school newspapers. This 
was the edition of the newspaper 
that was out for the final open 
house of the year in which seniors 
make their final decision as to 
whether they will attend Juniata. 
I know I read the Juniatian last 
year when making my decision, 
and I was impressed by it. Had I 
read this edition last year, I don’t 
know if I would have ended up at 
Juniata. I’m not trying to say that 
I based my college decision off the 
school newspaper, but it gives pro¬ 
spective students a glance of what 
is happening on campus, and this 
edition did not paint Juniata in a 
positive light. 

To sum this all up, I feel like the 
next thumbs down in the Juniatian 
should be given to the Juniatian 
for not portraying Juniata College 
positively and for publishing an ar¬ 
ticle that discredits and talks badly 
about student efforts. I hope the 
same level of careful planning and 
design that went into this year’s 
Major Event will go into printing 
the next edition of the Juniatian. 

-ClayCooper 4 13 


cers to set up shops with fresh pro¬ 
duce in these areas. 

Chemistry and physics can 
contribute to research in the areas 
of sustainability in food produc¬ 
tion, distribution, and disposal. 
The United States needs to wean 
itself off its addiction to oil, which 
plays a huge role in the distribu¬ 
tion of food. Help the world’s sci¬ 
entific community to solve these 
problems. 

Business POEs can help by 
minimizing their environmental 
impacts and ensuring workers’ 
rights in their business endeav¬ 
ors. The promotion of sustain¬ 
ability sends a positive message to 
stakeholders and consumers, and 
creates opportunities for innova¬ 
tion. Make sure to support local 
farms and other small businesses. 
We rely too much on major in¬ 
dustries to provide for us; if we 
can begin to sustain ourselves 
with small businesses, we will be¬ 
come more financially efficient, 
sustainable, and community-ori¬ 
ented. 

Education POEs can help im¬ 
prove our food system by teaching 
children and teens about healthy 
eating habits, responsible consum¬ 
erism, and sustainability. Start a 
container garden in the window 
sill of your classroom! Visit a lo¬ 
cal farm so kids can see how food 
should really be grown! Work on 
ridding your area of food deserts, 
and encourage your administration 
to buy cafeteria food from local 
farms. Visit this website for more 
information: http://www.farmtos- 
chool.org/. 

- Juliet Garlow and Marcin Jaro- 
szewicz 


“What improvements and 
projects throughout campus 
should we anticipate for the fall 
semester?” 

This will be the first summer in 
a number of years where we don’t 
have a major construction project 
on campus! We will however, be 
completing the JCEL renovation 
which should be ready by the end 
of June. 

This summer we will be fo¬ 
cusing on a variety of smaller 
projects to continue our focus 
improving and maintaining the 
overall appearance, greening 
and efficiency of the campus. 
The most obvious of these will 
be: 

• Painting the Dormers and 
windows at Cloister as well 
as the exterior of Ellis Hall 

• Replacing the lower level 
tile at Detwiler Plaza 


• Installing new ceiling tile 
and lighting in P205 

• A complete refurbishment 
of P232 and P234 

• Replacing the chair lift at 
Ellis 

• Replacing all mattresses in 
South 

• Replacing all lighting in 
Sunderland 

• Replacing lounge furniture 
in East Houses 

• Adding Bike Pads in various 
locations 

• Landscaping at the labyrinth 
as well as planting addition¬ 
al trees across campus 

There will also our typical 
housekeeping and painting across 
the campus as well as some work 
to our central heating plant infra¬ 
structure to improve efficiency. 

-Robert Yelnosky, Vice Presi¬ 
dent for Finance & Operations 
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The beginning 
of the end, for 
better or worse 


It’s that time of year. Everything 
is wrapping up; classes are coming 
to an end, seniors are collecting 
bags of goodies with tassels and 
sleep is only for those who aren’t 
working hard enough (or those 
who are super prepared). But it’s 
also about beginnings. And that’s 
what this column focuses on. 

Good Beginnings: 

“Harry Potter and the Sorcerers 
Stone ” by JK Rowling: 

This is one of my favorite be¬ 
ginnings. It gives just enough 
back-story and just enough infor¬ 
mation to make the reader want 
to continue. You’re not entirely 
sure of what’s going on but you 
get an idea of the world you’re in 
and what might happen. You meet 
quite a few of the major characters, 
at least in passing, and can then 
settle in to find out what happens 
next. 

“Nineteen Minutes ” by Jodi Pi- 
coult: 

I liked the pace of this intro, 
even if it was a little slow. You 
get a general idea on the first page 
why the story is called nineteen 
minutes. The reader begins to meet 
the characters and understand who 
they are, what they think about and 
who they’re connected to. This 
gives the reader a chance to under¬ 
stand at least some of the charac¬ 
ters generally before the action of 
the story begins to confuse who is 
who. While some of the characters 
still piled up in my mind and I oc¬ 
casionally had to flip back to the 
beginning to figure out the connec¬ 
tions, I liked knowing the people 
before I had to sort out the drama 
that happens afterward. 

“Cut” by Patricia McCormick: 

I liked this beginning because 
it’s all about tossing you into the 
middle of a confusing situation 
and letting you figure it out. The 
beginning of the story happens to 
be the middle of the story chrono¬ 
logically. You walk into a situation 
you might not be familiar with 
and have to figure out why you’re 
there and what to do about it. You 
become slightly contused, but this 
helped me to connect more with 
the main character. 

“TheHobbit” by JRR Tolkien: 

This book starts off by tell¬ 
ing you about the main character. 
You don’t know them yet, but you 
know that he is a hobbit and lives 
in a hole. You are then told what 
kind of hole it is not, and when 
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what kind of hole it is. I liked this 
beginning because it reminded me 
of the stories we all read when we 
were learning to read. It sets every¬ 
thing up very simply so that you 
know what you’re dealing with 
without being bogged down with 
details. 

Bad Beginnings: 

“ Twilight” by Stephenie Meyer: 

When your introduction is 
roughly 12 chapters and very little 
happens in them other than whin¬ 
ing, you might want to reconsider 
your plot structure. I felt like too 
little was happening in too long 
a time. When your actual antago¬ 
nist doesn’t show up until about 
300 pages in, your editor probably 
should have had a talk with you. 

“The Sound and The Fury” by 
William Faulkner: 

Sometimes bad and difficult are 
hard to tell apart. While I could 
follow this beginning, I couldn’t 
understand necessarily why it was 
the beginning. Faulkner’s four part 
structure ends up making this be¬ 
ginning seemingly more compli¬ 
cated, which sets a difficult and 
winding tone for the rest of the 
novel. 

“Lord of the Rings ” by JRR Tolk¬ 
ien: 

A lot of people may disagree 
with me, but I hated the begin¬ 
ning of the trilogy and it ultimately 
made me give up on the book. I’m 
all for description of setting, but 
when it seems like every rock and 
tree are being described in minute 
detail and the characters seem en¬ 
tirely clueless, I’m going to get lost 
or stop caring. I ended up doing the 
second and quit hallway through 
the forest. This could have been 
my attention span, or it could have 
been the book, but either way it 
was one of my least favorite begin¬ 
nings of all the books I can remem¬ 
ber reading. 

Unfortunately, all beginnings 
lead to endings. Good or bad, all 
things must come to an end. I wish 
all my fellow seniors the best of 
luck with their new beginnings and 
I hope eveiyone else enjoys their 
pursuit to their next beginnings. 


a 


Last Chance Dance 

What: A sweet dance party! 

When: May 4,10:00 p.m.-l:00 a.m. 

Where: Black Box Theatre 

Why: To relieve stress before finals and to give students 
a last chance to find their one true love. 

Who: Hosted by JAB, free to all students. 


The past destroys the present 
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Sophomore Alex Belonis returns a kick against the alumni team at Pig Roast on Saturday, April 24. 
The alumni won the match against the River Rats. 


Follow your nose to 
Thompson Candle Co. 


If you were at Juniata last aca¬ 
demic year or before, I bet you 
drove past this place dozens of 
times and never noticed it. But 
if you’re walking by during the 
day, you can’t miss the smell. 
Welcome to Thompson’s Candle 
Co, which has spent the past five 
years making the comer of 4th 
and Allegheny Streets smell aw¬ 
fully pretty. 

Let me offer a word of cau¬ 
tion to dorm residents before I 
dive into why Huntingdon is very 
lucky to have a shop like this. 
We all know that candles and in¬ 
cense are not permitted in dorms, 
and maybe some of you feel like 
this is unreasonable. So, I want 
to ask you to put aside any rebel¬ 
liousness you’re feeling and if 
you live on campus and do get a 
candle from Thompson’s, don’t 
use it until you go home. 

But still, you should go check 
out Thomposn’s selection, since 
there are other items on sale that 
you can use in a dorm. In addition 
to candles, Thompson’s carries 
reed diffusers and a combination 
of wax cmmbles (little blocks of 
candle wax with no wick,) and 
cmmble warmers (tin lanterns 
with a light bulb to heat and melt 
the cmmbles.) The warmers are 
essentially just a night-light and 
they’ll smell eveiy bit as good as 
a candle. You can also buy hand¬ 
made greeting cards and soaps 
made by other local craftsmen. 
Or, while you’re there bathing in 
the powerful aroma of a candle 
factory, buy a company T-shirt. 
The scent is included free of 
charge. 

Thompson’s Candle Co. start¬ 
ed out with just its owner, An¬ 
gie, mixing wax in her kitchen 
to make scented candles. She 
began selling them fast enough 
that there were problems with the 
delivery trucks backing up her 
driveway to pick up the candle 
orders! So, in 2005, the company 
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moved into its current factory on 
4th Street right by the train sta¬ 
tion. 

Once the factory in town start¬ 
ed up, people walking nearby 
would smell the sweet scent of 
the melted candle wax and would 
follow their noses. But the fac¬ 
tory did not sell candles directly, 
instead relying on retailers to 
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purchase and sell them. In Oc¬ 
tober of 2007, a street-side room 
in the factory was converted to 
serve as a gift shop catering to the 
follow-your-nose walk-in cus¬ 
tomers. Customers have to walk 
up a short flight of steps to reach 
the shop floor, but the friendly 
cashier told me she often takes 
orders from disabled customers 
and brings them down the stairs 
to them. 

Thompson’s Candle Co. has 
spread far, but is still true to its 
small-business roots. The fac¬ 
tory sells to over 800 retailers 
and wholesalers and manages 
a showroom in Chicago. They 
make more than 40 candle scents 


now and that number is always 
rising. But a new scent is only in¬ 
troduced after extensive testing to 
ensure perfect quality. All of the 
company’s candles are scented 
right to the core, so they do not 
lose their smell like some generic 
candles. They also use clean, 
slow-burning wax and wicks, 
allowing their smallest cupcake¬ 
sized candle to bum for 20 hours. 
Their largest pillar candle stands 
only about 8 inches tall, yet it will 
bum cleanly for 200 hours. 

Finally, there are advantages 
to having the factory just a step 
away from the vibrant one-room 
storefront. If something is out 
of stock, it’s likely that there are 
some in the warehouse, so just 
ask the cashier. You can hear 
(and certainly smell) the factory 
working away at its sweet chore. 
Thompson’s will even make 
custom-ordered gift baskets for 
you; all they need is one day’s 
notice. They can also sell some 
of their products at a discounted 
bulk rate. 

So be sure to check out 
Thompson’s Candle Co. This 
thriving candle company is yet 
another example of why Hunt¬ 
ingdon is more than just a sleepy 
little town; the community is 
alive with surprises and charac¬ 
ter, and in this case, alive with 
a stunningly sweet aroma. The 
factory is right next to the Amtrak 
station, which means it’s a block 
from the county library and just 
a short hop from Mimi’s Restau¬ 
rant, Boxer’s Cafe and downtown 
shops like Mary’s Bargains. Take 
a nice spring walk and come get a 
cmmble warmer or reed diffuser 
for your room, or candle for your 
off-campus home. But whatever 
you buy, you’ll take a little bit 
of Thompson’s Candle Co. with 
you. As the woman running the 
store told me, “Whenever you 
go out of here, you’ll be super- 
scented too!” 
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Hollywood remakes rake in money 


Remake. If there is one word in 
the world of cinema that can trig¬ 
ger both excitement and dread, it 
is this term that has now become 
a genre with its own branches: 
reboot, prequel, and seaquake. 
Sadly, this has become the domi¬ 
nant genre in Hollywood: studios 
are willing to shell out hundreds of 
millions of dollars for a reintroduc¬ 
tion of an established franchise or 
character, but are leery about giv¬ 
ing a director with an original idea 
a 15 million dollar budget. During 
my search into the heart of the phe¬ 
nomenon, I learned several truths 
about our film-going society as 
well as the genre itself. 

It began with a superhero film. 
Even though there had been previ¬ 
ous entries that had paved the road 
for remakes to come, there was 
one film that kick-started the en¬ 
gine and sent it ripping down the 
cinematic thoroughfare. The film, 
which launched Christian Bale’s 
career and grossed around 373 
million dollars worldwide, was 
none other than “Batman Begins.” 
Suddenly, the removal of the stain 
left by the Schumacher precursor 
opened the eyes of studio execu¬ 
tives including Bob and Harvey 
Weinstein, Alan Horn and Brad 
Fuller, along with many others. 
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Now was the time to venture out 
into the cinematic cemeteries, dig 
up the remains of their deceased 
franchise and allow the long await¬ 
ed lightning (audience interest) to 
perform the necessary resurrec¬ 
tion. 

Following the success of his 
blockbuster child, Warner Broth¬ 
ers executive Alan Horn applied 
the electrodes to another franchise: 
Superman. “Superman Returns” 
stormed the box office, taking in 
around 300 million dollars world¬ 
wide, and earning mostly negative 
reviews. But, this roadblock did 
not stop the remake machine: it 
plowed right through it. After all, 
who cares about critical reception 
when you’re basking in around 
5 times the operating budget of a 
third world nation? Afterwards, 
countless remakes flooded the di- 
rect-to-DVD market, festivals and 
theatres nationwide. However, the 
next major reboot was in an oppos¬ 


ing genre: horror. 

On Aug. 31, 2007, Rob Zom¬ 
bie’s retelling of John Carpenter’s 
“Halloween” slashed through cin¬ 
ematic screens, making a killing 
of 80 million dollars on a 15 mil¬ 
lion dollar budget. This Weinstein 
Brothers prodigy inspired produc¬ 
er Brad Fuller of Platinum Dunes 
to get his assembly moving at frill 
speed; the first products were the 
seaquakes - sequels to his remake 
of “The Texas Chainsaw Massa¬ 
cre,” - and then a reboot: “Friday 
the 13th.” The film did well, which 
created a path for the next Dunes’ 
remake: “A Nightmare on Elm 
Street,” which is to be released on 
April 30. 

So, in this maelstrom of re¬ 
makes, it is hard to make sense of 
how original content is discour¬ 
aged, but a subsequent rehashing 
is encouraged. One might argue 
that aside from the studio mental¬ 
ity, (which Alan Moore summa¬ 
rized as “. . .Hollywood [being] 
mn by accountants,”) it is becom¬ 
ing increasingly difficult to draw 
audiences to theaters. In the dawn 
of the Pirate Bay, online entertain¬ 
ment and television, audiences are 
faced with many other accessible 
entertainment options that are be¬ 
coming increasingly available and 


successful. Or, in these economic 
times, it can be a bit of a pinch 
having to shell out 20 dollars for 
an uncertain film. Thus, this results 
in the studios having to use old 
franchises to provide something 
that the audience is familiar with; 
something that an older generation 
can introduce to a younger one. 
This is one of the reasons why 
Freddy, Batman, Jason, the A- 
Team and many others will never 
die: they have become ingrained 
in the public consciousness and 
will be passed down from studios 
and their familiar audience to a 
younger one. 

Yet, while those who are op¬ 
posed to remakes never consider 
these facts, there is another impor¬ 
tant section of history that is be¬ 
ing ignored: remakes have always 
been around. Take, for instance, 
Universal Studios’ presentation 
of “Dracula,” which was made 
only nine years after F.W. Mumau 
presented his with “Nosferatu”; or 
take the Hammer Studios’ updat¬ 
ing the Universal Monster classics; 
or, Disney presenting “Hamlet” 
through “The Fion King.” The list 
goes on and on. 

One has to realize that remakes 
are an inevitable occurrence in 
Hollywood; but, eventually, this 


nitrous-powered machine will mn 
out of ftiel and coast along to the 
side of the road and await future 
activation. So, critics and fans can 
complain all they want, but re¬ 
makes are going to be with us for 
a little while longer. 

But, the fact that these proper¬ 
ties are being remade does not take 
away from the fact that the origi¬ 
nal films still exist and will not be 
replaced. In fact, the critics are not 
being forced to accept the new in¬ 
terpretation as the penultimate pre¬ 
sentation; in fact, they should at¬ 
tend a matinee screening and give 
the film a chance. 

Why? The tmth is that not all of 
the executives are artistic sharks; 
in fact, some of them are fans 
like us who love something and 
have a job to maintain. Producer 
Brad Fuller responded to the al¬ 
legation that he was “remaking 
A Nightmare on Elm Street for 
money” by posting on his blog, 
“... I have always wanted to pro¬ 
duce movies; it’s been a lifelong 
dream of mine. The measure of my 
success, however, is determined 
by the amount of money our films 
make for the studios . . . and, the 
box office numbers continue to 
show that viewers want to see what 
we are putting out.” 


Positively, absolutely nothing at all 


Since this is my last article, I 
am choosing to write about noth¬ 
ing. By nothing, I mean absolutely 
nothing. I am simply choosing to 
discuss no issue. By this, I mean 
that this article will have no point. 

Anything that is written is really 
nothing. For example, we speak of 
gravity as if it is some grandiose 
thing that holds true indefinitely. 
Yet, I laugh. Gravity is not really 
anything. It is semantic nonsense. 
People only believe it to be true. As 
a result, I will discuss the things I 
believe in. 

One: Unicorns. Unicorns are 
real. It has once been argued that 
John F. Kennedy rode in on one at 
his inaugural address. Of course, 
it was not seen. This was due to 
the secretive Center for Cyrpto- 
zoological studies, which was es¬ 
tablished in 1881 by James A. Gar¬ 
field. Yet, of course, I do not need 
to go too deep into that. It is fairly 
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common knowledge. 

Two: Hoboes. According to no¬ 
table expert John Hodgman, “But 
then came Pearl Harbor. Some say 
that Roosevelt knew the Japanese 
would attack that infamous Dec. 
7. The tmth is, he didn’t. But the 
hoboes did. And as the tragic war 
that followed put a final end to the 
Great Depression, so too did it put 
an end to the hobo war. As quickly 
as they had come, the hoboes mys¬ 
teriously disappeared.” Yet, when 
you go down to the train tracks at 
night, you can still hear them, plot¬ 
ting their revenge. All the while, 


they are trying to overpower us 
again. But, I won’t let them. Ho¬ 
boes are definitely real and out to 
get us. 

Three: A sequel to “The Prince.” 
It has been proclaimed that Machi- 
avelli wrote a sequel to his bestsell¬ 
er. However, it has never been con¬ 
firmed. Yet, I believe Machiavelli 
in fact did write 
“The Prince’s 
Guide to Hav¬ 
ing Sex with the 
Fadies.” Ben 
Franklin even 
owned a copy. 

As a result, the 
rather chubby 
inventor was 
able to become quite the friend to 
fine French ladies. In other words, 
Ben Franklin was a pimp. He slept 
with a lot of French women. One 
notable historian, Howie Man- 
dell, has argued that John F. Ken¬ 


nedy once read the infamous book. 
However, this is a fallacious mmor. 
In fact, the only book John F. Ken¬ 
nedy read was “Yertle the Turtle.” 
Therefore, there is no way he read 
it. However, once I find it, ladies, 
just wait. 

Four: The world is flat. Simply 
put, can you prove otherwise? 

Every time I 
take a walk, I 
am not walk¬ 
ing around. I 
am walking 
straight, un¬ 
less I mn into 
a building or a 
large rock. But 
the world is still 
flat. I dare you to prove me other¬ 
wise. 

Five: Well, I do not have a five. 

Six: Most Casinos are built with 
a gently tilted floor, giving the 
house an edge on craps, roulette, 


marbles and paper-boat races. I 
lost a lot of money on paper-boat 
races in Atlantic City. Tmst me, 
they are not fair. I could not under¬ 
stand why my boat constantly sank 
and my shoe was wet. I am pretty 
sure I didn’t spill my drink. All I 
have to say is: well-played Jack-in- 
the-Box. I was unaware that all of 
you were so tricky. 

Seven: Jimmy Carter. It has 
been mmored that Jimmy Carter 
was not really the president. Due 
to a conversion to Scientology, it 
was really Wayne Newton, who 
after being cytogenetically frozen 
in the year 2012, assumed Jimmy 
Carter’s identity as a way to get 
Ronald Regan elected president. 
This was definitely a possibil¬ 
ity, since Wayne Newton became 
unfrozen in the year 3098 when 
a nerdy young student and his 
wacky neighbor, Polly Shore, un¬ 
covered him in Mendocino Coun¬ 
ty, California. It is argued that 
these three had crazy adventures, 
but the government eventually 
decided to send Wayne Newton 
back in time to stop the resistance. 
Yet, the government was unaware 
of Wayne Newton’s ulterior mo¬ 
tives. Due to the Scientology book 
written by J.D. Salinger, called 
“Catcher in the Rye,” Newton was 
influenced to kill Jimmy Carter as 
a way to promote Ronald Regan, 
an ardent Scientologist. It was said 
that Jimmy Carter was really a 
six-foot tall black man with a Ca¬ 
nadian accent who wore women’s 
clothing because it made him feel 
pretty. However, I do not believe 
this. Rather, I believe that during a 
supposed silo fire in which the real 
Jimmy Carter supposedly died, a 
fake Jimmy Carter perished. In¬ 
stead, it was Steve, a neighborhood 
gardener who stashed records of 
Eddie Holland in the famed silo. 

These are the things I believe. 
Keep it Classy. 
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Tuning into summer with Rustbelt City 


As the pleasant weather is mak¬ 
ing increasingly obvious, summer 
is well on its way. The best part of 
summer, as we all know, is the mu¬ 
sic. Every year, we get new groups 
that are played over and over again 
that clearly mark the season. So, as 
we finish up our final papers and 
grind our faces into the books for 
the last time this semester, I will 
leave you with the perfect band to 
jam to while doing so. 

With a sound reminiscent of 
the Goo Goo Dolls’ style of pop- 
rock, Rustbelt City is a collection 
of young blood from across the 
country. From as far west as Iola, 
Kansas, to our close neighbor 
Baltimore, Maryland, these guys 
are a good representation of the 
eastern U.S. Their lead singer and 
founder, Dan Spencer, hails from 
Youngstown, Ohio and as is evi¬ 
denced by their latest release, he 
clearly still loves his home. 

That sort of genuine affection is 
made clear throughout their cata¬ 
logue. Their music portrays, for 
the most part, positive messages, 
approaching social relationships 
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from a more down to earth point 
of view. They typically try to stay 
away from the traditional reliance 
on romantic writing, though they 
clearly have a grasp on it. “Digital 
Love” is one of their newer songs 
in the works, and will explore the 
finding of love via social network¬ 
ing sites. Don’t you just love the 
21-century? 

“Stop” is as close Rustbelt City 
comes to a true love ballad, and 
much to my relief, they don’t botch 
it. While the lyrics aren’t the deep¬ 
est, the song is musically sound. 
Despite its status as a love song, 
there is no mistake that you’re lis¬ 
tening to rock’n’roll. The switch 
offs between lead and rhythm gui¬ 
tar are subtle and smooth and their 
harmonies are some of the best. 
Though “Stop” is primarily based 


in melody, Rustbelt City doesn’t 
skimp when it comes to rhythm. 

For a more sonorous experience, 
“Point of No Return” provides. 
Dustin Barker’s rolling drums and 
Sebastian Bartlett’s edge-cutting 
bass generate a visceral progres¬ 
sion, while Dan Spencer displays 
his abilities as a vocal performer. 
The real star of this song, though, 
is Dale Win- 
bum. For most 
of the track, his 
sound is less 
pronounced 
than anyone 
else’s, but this 
works to his 
advantage. I 
don’t typically 
like to hype 
guitar solos, 
but this is a sound that Fve found 
is generally missing from today’s 
rock. The soul here is beyond base 
technical skill, which Winbum 
clearly has, but rather fills its role 
as the song’s heart. 

Rustbelt City isn’t limited to 
only having a good sound, how¬ 


ever. They have a good marketing 
sense as well. Their venue perfor¬ 
mances aside, they’ve already per¬ 
formed for a crowd of 12,000... 
kind of. A few months back, the 
group began experimenting with 
the webcam-hosting site, stickam. 
com. Hooking up some basic re¬ 
cording equipment, they were able 
to perform a pretty basic “live” 
show over the 
site, which, to 
their surprise, 
garnered an ac¬ 
tual audience. 
After setting up 
some more so¬ 
phisticated gear, 
the band went at 
it again, topping 
off one week 
with 12,000 
viewers. This skyrocketed Rustbelt 
to the site’s front page and they’ve 
continued playing these Stickam 
shows ever since. 

The shows themselves consist 
of both covers and originals. I’ve 
heard them play covers of ev¬ 
erything from Bon Jovi to Lady 


Gaga, which, oddly enough, 
worked. Don’t ask me how. It just 
did and frankly I’m still having 
nightmares. Their live originals 
are where they shine, though, as 
should be the case. The passionate 
precision in their playing is telling 
of the work they put into their art 
and bespeaks of people who are 
going farther than just playing the 
local bars. 

With eleven originals ready for 
release, Rustbelt City already has a 
date set for their first album - Aug. 
10. Though currently unnamed, 
the band has said explicitly that 
they’re not going with a self-titled 
work. Based on what I’ve heard 
so far, this is sure to be an impres¬ 
sive debut that you should keep an 
eye out for. Dan Spencer’s own 
words about why he loves his 
band say also why they have such 
potential. More than that, it sums 
up why rock’n’roll is such a great 
art form. 

“We’re cool guys and we love 
to play our music. It’s what we do 
and I can’t see us doing anything 
else with anybody else.” 


u 

Their live originals 
are where they shine, 
though, as should be 
the case. 



Show is viciously entertaining 



ANDY WAPLINGER/JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Sue Makosky and senior Brandon Wolfe perform an act created by Kellyn Miller ’08. “Delicious/ 
Vicious” is a neo-Vaudevillian performance that explores the theme of passion. 


By Scott Andrews 


The Juniata Theatre Depart¬ 
ment’s latest production, “De¬ 
licious/Vicious,” premiered 
Wednesday, April 21 in the Su¬ 
zanne von Liebig Theatre at the 
Halbritter Center for Performing 
Arts. It is presented as an evening 
of song, dance, multi-media work, 
installation and acting from the 
theatre performance lab. 

“Delicious/Vicious” is a cul¬ 
mination of the performance lab 
class where students can apply 
what they have learned throughout 
the semester. The class had to go 
through Shakespeare boot camp, 
a section on the code of ethics, 
ensemble, and professionalism, a 
section on character writing and 
development, etc. 

Kate Clarke, assistant professor 
of theatre arts, named the perfor¬ 
mance “Delicious/Vicious” be¬ 
cause of its theme of passion. “We 
were trying to end up with a final 
product that explores the theme of 
passion, both in its dark manifes¬ 
tations, and its lighter ones,” said 
Clarke. 

The theatrical genre of the 
performance is considered neo- 
Vaudevillian, which means it is 
made up of a series of separate, 
unrelated acts grouped together on 
a common bill. Many of the acts 
on the program were created by 
the students in the performance lab 
class. 

“‘Delicious/Vicious’ incorpo¬ 
rates a large percentage of student¬ 
generated original writing, de¬ 
velopment and creation, but also 
includes excerpts and scenes from 
existing plays such as Marber’s 
‘Closer’ and Kander and Ebb’s 
‘Chicago,’” said Clarke. 

“The process has been collab¬ 
orative from the start. I put out a 
suggestion box about five weeks 
ago and told the students to give 
me ideas, monologues or even 
dreams they had wanted to explore 
and develop. Some ideas included 
a romantic scene with a lamp and 
a sports commentary love scene,” 
said Clarke. 


“The suggestions came to frui¬ 
tion with students’ willingness to 
jump up and improvise these raw 
ideas in class, and then to rehearse 
and shape each piece, with the 
guidance of Gravity Project artists, 
into what you will see at the pre¬ 
sentations,” said Clarke. 

To enhance the theme of pas¬ 
sion, the evening started off with 
the audience standing inside the 
entrance of the Theatre, where 
male students were wearing black 
and walking around offering guests 
strawberries and Hershey kisses. 

The programs handed out at the 
performance shows the kind of 
ideas and work the students have 
developed in a short time like, 
“The Girl Who Combs Her Hair,” 
created by junior Kevin Whitmire, 
or “Lounge Act 1 and 2,” created 
by senior Marci Chamberlain, or 
“Locker Room Talk,” the act de¬ 
veloped from the sports commen¬ 
tary love scene idea in the sugges¬ 
tion box. 

For most seniors, “Delicious/Vi¬ 


cious” will serve as their last show, 
except for Chamberlain. “This is 
my last ensemble show, but my 
last official show with Juniata The¬ 
atre will be my Senior Capstone on 
May 1 and May 2,” said Chamber- 
lain. 

One of the acts created by 
Chamberlain is entitled “Lounge 
Act.” As for the details, Chamber- 
lain said, “I can tell you no more 
information for I do not want to 
spoil the fun.” 

Another act, “Gossip,” portrays 
a scene with just that, gossip, but 
it is blown way out of proportion. 
The actors single out one of the 
members on stage and start mak¬ 
ing ridiculous claims about her, 
going as far as throwing pieces of 
paper containing gossip into the 
audience. “I heard she’s a lesbian,” 
and “Seven rows of teeth. Like a 
shark. She has seven rows,” and “I 
heard she’s related to terrorists,” 
are among the mmors and gossip 
spread. 

On opening night almost all 


the seats in the theater were filled. 
Freshman Sarah McMichael at¬ 
tended opening night but wasn’t 
sure what to expect. “It was a 
combination of comedic and seri¬ 
ous looks at love. It was highly 
entertaining and the acting and 
singing was spectacular,” said Mc¬ 
Michael. 

Freshman Brice Morey was also 
among the attendees at opening 
night. “I thought it was very inter¬ 
esting to say the least. It was funny, 
entertaining and I enjoyed seeing 
all of the different love acts that 
told a story. Each one was unique 
and expressed different emotions,” 
said Morey. 

To prepare for opening night, the 
performance lab class used class 
time, about six hours per week, in 
addition to working almost every 
week night from 6:30 to 10:30 and 
Saturdays from 1:00 to 5:00. “De¬ 
spite the large time commitment, 
the students love doing this kind of 
thing, so the time invested isn’t re¬ 
ally an issue,” said Clarke. 
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Spring sports captains define leadership 

Students know what it takes to keep their teams on the right track 



ALISON RIHS /JUNIATIAN 

Baseball captains Andrew Kriss, Tyler Clifford and Greg Hoffman and softball captains Stacy Nagy, Sarah 
Eckard, Caley McCool and Rachel Nagy provide leadership and support for their respective teams. 


By Megan Russell 

Choosing captains to lead a team 
is about more than finding the most 
skilled players. For baseball coach 
Tom Gibboney and softball coach 
John Houck, choosing a captain is 
about finding true leaders. Seniors 
Andrew Kriss, Greg Hoffman and 
Tyler Clifford meet these require¬ 
ments on the baseball team. While 
Seniors Sarah Eckard, Stacy Nagy, 
Rachel Nagy and Junior Caley 
McCool are proven leaders on the 
softball team. 

Yet, captain is not always the 
right word for the important posi¬ 
tion on these teams. “I don’t like 
the term captain,” said Gibboney. 
“I like the term ‘leader. 

These leaders need to be proven 
models for their teams. “It’s not 
always an on the field issue,” said 
Houck. “You have to have role 
players.” 

For these coaches, there are 
certain qualities that make players 
stand out. “We’re looking for lead¬ 
ership qualities,” said Gibboney. 
“We’re looking for guys who not 
only lead by example on the prac¬ 
tice field and the game field but 
also vocally.” 

For the baseball team, Coach 
Gibboney stressed the importance 
of having separate leaders for dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the game. Kriss is 
the defensive leader. Clifford leads 
the pitchers. Hoffman is the vocal 


leader as catcher. “The catcher is 
very vital and naturally becomes 
very important,” said Gibboney. 

“I think it is important for a 
team to develop its own personal¬ 
ity, which is centered around the 
personalities of the captains,” said 
Gibboney. 

Softball captain Eckard shared 


the same opinion as Gibboney on 
the importance of knowing your 
role are a captain. “I think that 
I’m easy to talk to,” said Eckard. 
“I’m more of a relational captain. 
I think that we all play different 
roles, and one of mine is to keep 
everyone harmonious.” 

For Houck, captains need to 


be able to handle issues amongst 
players on the team. “As a cap¬ 
tain, when you deal with a team, 
you deal with a lot of details that 
a coach shouldn’t have to deal 
with,” said Houck. “They brain 
storm together and figure out a so¬ 
lution, this way it doesn’t create a 
problem, and I don’t have to inter¬ 


vene.” 

According to the captains of 
the baseball team, a good captain 
knows what it takes to keep a team 
on the right track. “You need co¬ 
hesion, trust, and horizontal ac¬ 
countability, meaning no one picks 
at each other for a mistake,” said 
Kriss. “It’s important to give 110 
percent and not lose your head. 
You have to stay focused and lead 
with enthusiasm.” 

Captains can range from pos¬ 
sessing an average skill level to 
an outstanding skill level. “You 
can have an average player that is 
a leader, or you can have an out¬ 
standing player that’s not a leader.” 

In many cases, captains do not 
have to be the strongest players on 
the team. “They are just players 
that we entrust to have responsibil¬ 
ity for the team, and they can fill 
the duties we have in an orderly 
fashion,” said Houck. “They don’t 
have to be the most outstanding 
player on the team.” 

“It’s about the extra responsibil¬ 
ity that you give them and making 
sure they take care of the issues,” 
said Houck. “There’s been times 
when the captain hasn’t even been 
a starter, but she is respected by her 
peers and can handle the responsi¬ 
bility.” 

As role models of their teams, 
these players are able to guide the 


► see CAPTAINS page 10 


Coaches recruit year round for strong freshman 

Different sports use varying approaches to convince the best players to commit to JC 


By Andrew Steffen 


Athletes at Juniata understand 
that wins are earned in the offsea¬ 
son with hard work and persever¬ 
ance. The same can be said for 
coaches who find it a challenge 
every day to convince the best 
players to commit their future to 
Juniata College. 

No matter what sport they coach, 
the dilemma is the same for those 
holding the clipboard. What type 
of player will help us succeed? 
How can we get them to come to 
Juniata? When will they be ready 
to help us? 

Head women’s soccer coach 
Scott McKenzie sees recruiting as 


a systematic process at the Divi¬ 
sion III level. “It’s all about evalu¬ 
ating players live, we want to see 
them play. Then you try to make an 
academic fit, see if they can help 
the program...and if they can, mag¬ 
ic happens,’’said McKenzie. 

Head men’s soccer coach Dan 
Dubois sees networking as a key 
aspect to targeting players that can 
help the team. “We try to connect 
with as many high school and col¬ 
lege coaches in different areas. We 
also use a lot of current players to 
direct us towards the best under¬ 
classmen they played with in high 
school, said Dubois. 

Different sports must approach 
recruiting differently in order to be 


successful. Due to the sheer size 
of the team and talent pool in the 
region the Juniata College Foot¬ 
ball team targets hundreds of high 
school students. 

Second year Head Coach Car¬ 
men Felus sets the team up for 
success by playing the numbers 
game. “We start with a list of over 
400 hundred priority prospects 
and eventually narrow it down to 
120. Generally in football you try 
to get 1/3 of your prospects,” said 
Felus. 

Coach Felus has 26 commit¬ 
ments so far this year and is look¬ 
ing to bring in between 35-40 
players. “We make no cuts here. 
We do roster management in the 


offseason and try to go 3 deep at 
every position,” said Felus. 

People often forget that at the 
college level the student chooses 
the school, and not the other way 
around. Coaches are not only tac¬ 
ticians on the field but salesmen 
for Juniata College. They go out 
into the community and sell high 
school seniors on why Juniata Col¬ 
lege is the best fit for them. 

“I have found that you usually 
need to get high school seniors 
convinced that Juniata is the aca¬ 
demic best fit, athletic best fit and 
what some coaches forget, the best 
social fit,” said McKenzie. 

Coach Felus also puts an em¬ 
phasis on the academic superiority 


of Juniata compared to the compe¬ 
tition. “Number one, you have the 
chance to go to a great academic 
institution, be challenged every¬ 
day, and get a degree that means 
something. Number two, you’ll 
have an opportunity to give back 
through community service. Third, 
at this level, I promise you there is 
no one doing it how we’re doing it. 
We’re doing it just how they’re do¬ 
ing it at Divison I,” said Felus. 

The final part of the recmiting 
process is integrating a “wet be¬ 
hind the ears” freshman into the 
college game. Coaches approach 
the process differently, each hop¬ 
ing that their plan will lead to suc¬ 
cess. 


Playoff dreams still alive for womens softball 

Eagles focus on working out kinks, cross fingers for last seed to enter tournament 


By Erin L. McGinley 


The Juniata College Softball 
team is hoping to finish their sea¬ 
son with a bang. Untimely in¬ 
juries happening within a few 
weeks of each other on the pitch¬ 
ing staff have provided the team 
with enough adversity for an en¬ 
tire season. Conference games at 
Moravian, against Susquehanna 
and against Merchant Marine dur¬ 
ing the last part of the season have 
left the team vying for a spot in 
the conference playoffs. Currently 


the softball team sits in third place 
with a sweep over Merchant Ma¬ 
rine this past weekend. 

The Eagles sit with good posi¬ 
tion, but with other teams finishing 
up Conference play, all they can do 
is sit and wait for the results. The 
Eagles received a bye for the final 
conference weekend. They have 
accomplished all tasks on hand 
this season and everything else is 
out of their hands. With predic¬ 
tions in the rest of conference play, 
it looks like the Eagles will finish 
as a four seed, a possible tie for the 


four seed. 

Catholic University could pos¬ 
sibly better their conference record 
to tie the Eagles. For a tiebreaker, 
Juniata has previously swept 
Susquehanna University a few 
weeks earlier while Catholic split 
with them. This will hopefully give 
the Eagles enough of the upper 
hand to become the last seed to en¬ 
ter the tournament. The Eagles will 
most likely play Moravian College 
if playoffs work in their favor. Ear¬ 
lier in the season the Eagles lost 
1-3 and 3-10, respectively in Beth¬ 


lehem. 

With 4-3 and 9-3 wins, respec¬ 
tively over Merchant Marine this 
weekend, the Eagles are sitting in 
a good position for playoffs. Se¬ 
niors Rachel Nagy and Stacy Nagy 
combined for a total of 3 homeruns 
during the sweep. R. Nagy sent a 
two-run homerun over the fence 
during game one and both con¬ 
nected on single homemns in 
game two. 

Stacy Nagy and Alyssa Erb put 
together a sweep and called it a 
great senior day. In game one, Erb 


retired seven Merchant Marine 
batters, only allowing three hits 
and three walks to compile a record 
of 8-7. Erb started out in game two 
and Nagy came in relief, pitching 
three innings while recording two 
strikeouts for her efforts. This was 
Nagy’s first recorded save of the 
season. 

There are six non-conference 
games left in the season, all against 
Mt. Alyoisous or Penn State-Al- 
toona. With these upcoming games 


► see SOFTBALL page 10 
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JC baseball keeps their eyes on the prize 

Underclassmen feel pressure to improve record and enter postseason 


By Noah Walstrom 


As the Juniata College baseball 
team heads into the final stretch of 
their season, the team looks to cap¬ 
italize on their offensive strengths 
and improve their mental game. 
With an 8-7 record in the Land¬ 
mark Conference, and a confer¬ 
ence series against Scranton left in 
the regular season, the Eagles are 
in the hunt for the playoffs. 

“I think we started off slow,” said 
freshman first baseman Evan Pap¬ 
pas. “But as the season went on 
we really came along, we learned 


how to bare down in high pressure 
situations, which will give us good 
momentum in the playoffs.” 

“We lost some close games 
early,” said freshman right fielder 
Chase Dykstra. “But those games 
were not wasted, we learned a lot 
about ourselves and we learned a 
lot about our teammates.” 

According to the underclass¬ 
men, support and leadership from 
the senior players have really 
lifted the team. “The seniors have 
really done a great job of carry¬ 
ing us through the high pressure 
situations,” said Pappas. “They’ve 


all been able to step up and make 
plays.” 

“They’ve definitely been leaders 
for the team,” said Dykstra. “In 
practice and in games they have al¬ 
ways showed the younger players 
what to do.” 

With help and guidance from 
their seniors, the underclassmen 
have done a solid job this season of 
adjusting to the team and contrib¬ 
uting to the game. “We’ve really 
just tried to do all we can for the 
team,” said Pappas. “We just try 
to do our jobs and do all the little 
things.” 


“We’ve stepped in and tried to 
do good things when possible, but 
we definitely have a lot of work 
ahead of us,” said Dykstra. 

As the baseball team’s season 
comes to a close, one thing the Ea¬ 
gles know they 
can count on is 
their strong of¬ 
fensive play. 

“Our offense 
has definitely 
been a strength 
on our team,” 
said Dykstra. 

“We have done 
a great job of 
outscoring our 
opponents and I 
think our starting pitching has been 
great for us all season.” 

“Our whole lineup can hit the 
ball,” said Pappas. “We’ve also 
been good at stealing bases and ad¬ 
vancing runners which then leads 
to more runs.” 

However, while the team excels 
in some parts of the game, there 
have been other areas of play that 
they have been slack on and they 
are working to improve these as¬ 
pects as they head into the postsea¬ 
son. 

“Improving the mental part of 
the game is very important,” said 
Dykstra. “We have to know the 
situation, the count, where the run¬ 
ners are, where the third baseman 
is playing, what the pitcher threw 
at me my last at bat, and so on.” 

“We need to work on focusing 
in key situations,” said Pappas. 
“Whether it’s on the field or at bat, 
we need to make a good approach 


and execute.” 

“I think clutch hitting has been a 
weakness for our team,” said Pap¬ 
pas. “There have been times where 
we have had many hits in a game, 
but were unable to turn those hits 
into runs.” 

“Overall we 
need to work on 
being a smarter 
baseball team,” 
Dykstra said. 
“Our defense 
has to do a bet¬ 
ter job of being 
focused.” 

Despite the 
obstacles ahead 
of them, the 
Eagles are envisioning a good end 
to their season. “Everything is in 
front of us,” Dykstra said. “This 
is all we can ask for, we’re put¬ 
ting everything on the line at this 
point.” 

“We are really going to focus 
and give it our all,” said Pappas. 
“We have one more series left, and 
we hope to do well and have a suc¬ 
cessful end to our season.” 

Fortunately, the program will 
have a lot to look forward to next 
year. With only four seniors grad¬ 
uating and a solid core of players 
returning, the team should be suc¬ 
cessful in upcoming years. 

“We should have a strong pitch¬ 
ing staff next year,” said Pappas. 
“We’ll keep our good offense, if 
we get some good recruits that’ll 
help also.” 

“We really have a good group,” 
said Dykstra. “We should definite¬ 
ly have success.” 



ANDREW MURDOCK/JUNIATIAN 


Freshman Cole Walters swings for the fences against Susquehanna on Saturday, April 24. The team lost two 
games of the three game series, but their playoff hopes rest on this weekend’s series at Scranton. 


« 

This is all we can ask 
for. We’re putting 
everything on the line 
at this point. 


Softball players keep positive outlook 



JENNIFER ASHCRAFT/JUNIATIAN 


Senior Stacy Nagy pitches against Lycoming on Thursday, April 15. Nagy 
has stepped up to the plate for the Juniata women’s softball team as a 
pitcher this year after being a former shortstop for the Eagles. 


Role models lead by 
example on the field 


► from SOFTBALL page 9 


on hand, the softball team will be 
able to breathe a little after all of 
the conference pressure and start 
brushing up on skills they’ll need 
in the playoffs. 

Moffat said, “I think we can use 
these games to work on the little 
things. Practice always helps to 
iron out whatever little kinks there 
may be either offensively or defen¬ 
sively.” 

Junior outfielder Allison Gerlach 
also agrees, “We need to take each 
of our next games seriously, and 
treat them like conference games 
so that we can play well together, 
get some wins, and gain momen¬ 
tum going into the playoffs.” 

Two key wins over Merchant 
Marine are helping the softball 
team to continue on their goal of 
making playoffs and becoming 
conference champions. 

According to Gerlach, “We 
knew we had to get two wins this 
weekend. A loss could take us out 
of playoff contention and we didn’t 
want to leave it up to other teams 
potential losses whether we make 
the tournament or not.” 

The softball team also recog¬ 
nized their six seniors during their 
last regular Landmark Conference 
game. 

Seniors Denalyn Spratt, Nicole 
Fronczkowski, Sarah Eckard, 
Alyssa Erb, Stacy Nagy and Ra¬ 
chel Nagy were acknowledged for 


their efforts while being a part of 
one of the most recognized pro¬ 
grams with an overall record of 68- 
63. This has been Head coach John 
Houck’s most successful cycle of 
girls since he took over the head 
coaching position nine years ago. 

Moffat reminisces on the season 
and adds about the seniors, “The 
main thing that I have learned from 
them is to remain positive. Games 
will be won and lost, but when you 
keep a positive outlook on things 
it really does show to everyone 


around you.” “The seniors have 
taught us how important determi¬ 
nation and teamwork are, especial¬ 
ly when faced with obstacles like 
injuries,” said Gerlach. 

The Eagles hosted Mount Aloy- 
sius on April 24 at 3 p.m. and 4:30 
p.m. at home. They travelled to Al¬ 
toona to face Penn State-Altoona 
in a doubleheader on April 29. 
They will then finish their regular 
season with home games against 
Penn State Altoona on May 1 at 1 
and 2:30 p.m. 


► from CAPTAINS page 9 

underclassmen. “Since I’ve been 
in their shoes, I can offer advice 
on balancing classes and week¬ 
end trips,” said Hoffman. 

Being leaders the underclass¬ 
men can look up to has a positive 
effect on the captains themselves 
too. 

“I like having the other players 
look up to me and knowing they 
will follow my example,” said 
Hoffman. “They push me and 
help me get better.” 

There is one thing these cap¬ 
tains can all agree on and that is 
that the expectations are high for 
captains. “Gaining the respect of 
the team as a whole and meeting 
the expectations are challeng¬ 
ing,” said Kriss. “If you make 
mistakes, you can lose the tmst 
and respect of your teammates. 
That’s why I try to lead by ex¬ 
ample.” 

“The coaches expect us to set 
an example,” said Eckard. “A 
lot of the things we expect of the 
other girls we don’t explicitly 
state. We demonstrate it through 
our actions and our commitment 
to the team.” 

The selection process for cap¬ 
tains often varies. “I do it in dif¬ 
ferent ways depending on the 
makeup of the upperclassmen,” 
said Gibboney. “For instance, if 


I have a large number of seniors I 
go through a process where there 
might be a team vote of which 
the coach would also be part of.” 

“Over the past couple years, 
the number of seniors has been 
small, so we just make the se¬ 
niors captains of the team,” said 
Gibboney. “It’s their team. Re¬ 
gardless of who the captains are, 
all seniors are captains of the 
team.” 

Picking captains for the soft- 
ball team is a somewhat exten¬ 
sive method. “We have a process 
actually,” said Houck. “We try 
to look at the grade, and we look 
to see how well they interact and 
communicate with the team. We 
also evaluate their leadership 
skill, and we look at their perfor¬ 
mance on the field.” 

Having a good group to lead 
makes being a captain much 
smoother. “We have a great core 
group of guys,” said Hoffman. 
“Everyone’s on the same page. 
We’re working towards the same 
goals. It’s been my best experi¬ 
ence with baseball.” 

It’s not all work for these cap¬ 
tains though, sometimes it’s just 
about making the best season 
possible. “We have really good 
players, and everyone has an 
awesome work ethic,” said Hoff¬ 
man. “And we have a little bit of 
fim too.” 
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JC track standouts push for NCAAs 

Runners take strong strides into conference championship 



ALISON RIHS / JUNIATIAN 


The track & field team warms up to start practice in preparation for the upcoming Landmark Championships. 


By Cameron Andrew 


Juniata Track and Field have 
had a very successful season that 
has led to top finishes in most, if 
not all of their meets. Senior T.J. 
Breya and freshman Angela Shaf¬ 
fer continue to lead the Eagles and 
are constantly in contention to win 
their individual events at every 
meet. 

With the 2009-2010 school 
year coming to an end, that means 
spring sports are coming to an end 
as well. As the track team heads 
into their final few meets, a few 
standouts look to make a push to 
make the NCAA tournament. 

The NCAA meet is not until 
May 27-29, so the team has time, 
as well as six more meets to pre¬ 
pare. 

Coach Cutright said, “We have a 
couple of athletes who could make 
it to NCAA’s. We have a lot of im¬ 
proving to do before that can hap¬ 
pen though.” 

Seniors T.J Breya and Matt Bai¬ 
ley, along with sophomore Dustin 
Drake all have the possibility to 
make it to the NCAA meet. 

Breya competes in the hurdles 
and sprints and holds multiple Ju¬ 
niata indoor records, including the 
300,400 and 500 meter races. 

Matt Bailey also holds an in¬ 
door record at Juniata, boasting a 


15:23.20 in the 5000 meter race. 
Bailey also competes in the 10,000 
meter race and has had success in 
that race as well. 

Dustin Drake competes in the 
javelin and, although he may not 
hold a record yet, he still has two 
seasons to accomplish this. 

Setting and reaching personal 


goals is always a rewarding ex¬ 
perience. However, achieving the 
chance to represent Juniata at the 
NCAA meet is a goal that athletes, 
no matter the sport, hope to reach. 

Of course, with competing at 
a high level comes training at a 
high level. The athletes have been 
training hard all year and pushing 


themselves in order to be ready for 
the NCAA meet. 

When Coach Cutright was 
asked if he was doing anything ex¬ 
tra to prepare for the NCAA’s, he 
said, “Extra would imply that we 
were not doing everything we can 
now to have them ready at the ap¬ 
propriate time.” 


Track has a few last chances to 
prepare or qualify for the NCAA 
meet. Appropriately, these last few 
meets are know as “Last Chance” 
meets. 

Just like the name says, these 
meets give athletes a last chance to 
display their talent. For some ath¬ 
letes, like Shaffer and Drake, these 
represent the closing of a season. 
However, for some like Breya and 
Bailey these meets represent the 
closing of a colligate career. 

The meets are set up the same as 
regular meets. However, the have a 
much smaller field of competitors 
all hoping to compete at the high¬ 
est level. 

Also, these meets are not re¬ 
stricted by division, meaning ath¬ 
letes from all division are allowed 
to come and showcase their talent 
as the NCAA meet approaches. 

Coach Cutright said these meets 
“present an additional opportunity 
for some of our athletes to com¬ 
pete, whether it be to PR (per¬ 
sonal record), establish a school 
record, or qualify or stay sharp for 
NCAA’s.” 

The Landmark conference 
championship meet is fast ap¬ 
proaching on May 1-2. With the 
NCAA meets not too long after, 
the team must not lose sight of 
their task at hand, and look toward 
the future too much. 


Athletes: all about respect 

JC sports need to be fit both mentally and physically 


By Aimee Radic 


Becoming a collegiate athlete 
takes a certain level of respect, 
sportsmanship and maturity. De¬ 
ciding to commit oneself to a 
collegiate sport means maturing 
mentally in a way that was not de¬ 
manded in high school. 

Fortunately, according to the 
head coaches at Juniata College, 
gaining these qualities can be easy 
if you have your priorities in order. 

“You can always see the teams 
at Juniata who are on their track 
to reach their own goals and those 
are the teams with mentally mature 
athletes with straight priorities, 
said Athletic Director and Wom¬ 
en’s Volleyball Head Coach, Larry 
Bock. “School and family come 
first with teammates being a solid 
third.” 

An athlete is not only expect¬ 
ed to be healthy physically but 
also has to have his/her priorities 
straight and be healthy in the mind 
as well. 

“You can see when a team 
emerges when a teammates says 
their team is more important than a 
Saturday night,” said Bock. 

According to the NCAA; 
Sportsmanship is a set of behav¬ 
iors to be exhibited by student- 
athletes, coaches, game officials, 
administrators and fans in athletics 
competition. These behaviors are 
based on values, especially respect 
and integrity. 

Ethical conduct is a set of guid¬ 
ing principles with which each 
person follows the letter and spirit 
of the mles. Such conduct reflects 


a higher standard than law because 
it includes, among other principles, 
fundamental values that define 
sportsmanship. 

“Being a college athlete isn’t 
for everyone, it takes a special 
kind of person to have that type 
of commitment and dedication,” 
said Head Swim Coach Lauren 
O’Donnell. 

Women’s Soccer Head Coach 
Scott McKenzie believes that col¬ 
lege athletes need to remember 
that they are held at high stan¬ 
dards. “Like it or not, college ath¬ 
letes are role models and held to 
a higher standard. If they do not 
demonstrate respect for each other 
and their sport; why in the world 
should anyone else?” asked McK¬ 
enzie. 

Bock, believes respect is some¬ 
thing that should be easy to earn. 
“Treat all people with respect; it’s 
a simple request,” said Bock. “On 
the court do your best to be the 
best all the time and that is how to 
show the most respect to our op¬ 
ponents.” 

According to McKenzie, ath¬ 
letes have to respect the game and 
their opponents. “And if not, I do 
not want them on the field playing 
for my school,” said McKenzie. 

In gaining this level of respect, 
college athletes are faced with a 
lot of responsibilities. O’Donnell 
recognizes what it means to be a 
successful student-athlete. “I think 
when you commit to being a stu¬ 
dent-athlete you commit to being 
the best person you can be at all 
times,” said O’Donnell. “You are 
always representing yourself, your 


team, and College” 

“You must hold yourself to a 
higher standard at all times and 
possess the determination to add 
at least three hours a day to your 
schedule for the pure love of your 
sport, your teammates, and your 
coach,” said O’Donnell. 

That’s not all, “You must also 
be able to manage your time to 
juggle your academics, the needs 
of your coach and your team, your 
social life, a job, whatever other 
commitments you may have,” said 
O’Donnell. 

According to O’Donnell, “It is a 
privilege to be a college athlete and 
you must take pride in that.” 

In today’s world, an athlete is not 
only expected to be healthy physi¬ 
cally but also has to be healthy in 
the mind as well. “The physical 
part of being healthy is to be fit and 
responsible for your own fitness,” 
said Bock. 

“Athletes also have to be able 
to handle with grace and positive 
energy any role they are given so 
teams can reach their team goals. 
That is a healthy athlete,” said 
Bock. 

The NCAA was founded in an 
attempt to address unsportsman¬ 
like acts that were costing the loss 
of student-athlete lives. Today, 
values such as respect, caring, fair¬ 
ness, civility, honesty, integrity, 
and responsibility are the focus for 
the Committee on Sportsmanship 
and Ethical Conduct. 

“All we can do as coaches are 
control playing time and practices. 
The team leads the team; the coach 
is just a manager,” said Bock. 
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Senior ponders life question: “Should I shave my beard?” 


By John T. Huffstetler 


For senior Robert Davidson, 
graduation is a time to ask the little 
questions. Like: 

“Is my POE title long enough?” 
and “After I get my diploma, 
where should my family go for 
lunch?” 

These simple, cosmetic deci¬ 
sions plague Davidson in a way 
that complex, cosmic questions of 
the world do not. College seniors 
have a world of opportunity in 
front of them. Many have barely 
anything hindering their freedom, 
and combined with their youthful 
energy the possibilities for their 
lives are numerous. 

“I’m a real privileged guy,” said 



Davidson. “After college I’m free 
to do whatever I want. And that 
means getting a solid job so I can 
stop buying cheap beer.” 

Many of Davidson’s friends are 
proud of him for reaching gradu¬ 
ation, including his friend, junior 
Roger Heston. 

“Robby! Ya-yeah! I’m gonna 
miss him! He’s off for bigger, 
better, bigger things, man,” said 
Heston. Davidson is an Education 


POE and hopes to get back into the 
classroom soon. 

“I really enjoyed my education 
classes. To be honest, it was a pret¬ 
ty easy POE. Not much work, a lot 
of free time. Got into it because, I 
mean, come on how tough is it to 
teach the stuff you learned in high 
school?” said Davidson. 

When asked what he learned 
in high school, Davidson said he 
couldn’t recall. 

“All I remember is a lot of bor¬ 
ing teachers and boring classes. 
My classes won’t be boring. I’ll 
liven ‘em up with, I don’t know, 
videos or jokes or whatever.” 

“Robby is so freakin’ funny!” 
added Heston. 

Davidson went on to describe 


some of the benefits that teachers 
receive, including pensions and 
healthcare. When asked why he 
thought teaching was important, 
Davidson was quick to respond. 

“Kids gotta leam. I gotta eat.” 

Traveling across the world, ex¬ 
ploring and learning from differ¬ 
ent cultures, conducting individual 
studies, experiments, or creative 
projects that attempt to uncover 
tmth or understand beauty, joining 
in social activism and engagement 
for the benefit of others, experi¬ 
encing the natural world, learn¬ 
ing about other religions, reading 
powerful novels, watching intri¬ 
cate films, listening to new music, 
tasting new food, finding new ac¬ 
tivities, just reaching out beyond 


the narrow scope of acceptable 
life choices most people grow up 
fitting themselves into, or at least 
considering these options all fall 
below fingernail clipping in Da¬ 
vidson’s priority list. 

“Gotta look snazzy for the big 
day,” said Davidson, finishing off 
his thumb. 

Davidson looked in the distance 
for a moment before commenting. 

“You know, maybe there is 
something more to consider about 
my life. These past four years, 
through all the parties, classes, 
and travels that I’ve done, I’ve 
really scratched my chin. After 
all of these life-changing experi¬ 
ences, I wonder, should I shave my 
beard?” 


Opinion Line 


Dear Grandma 


By Roy Holm 


The hunt was a great fundraiser. We 
razed the island with cheap hired labor 
(mostly paid in bubblegum wraps), and 
got a ruckus of a cultic celebration go¬ 
ing on. The man on the far left is me. I 
didn’t actually do anything, but used a 
whip. We still have about twenty gallon 
buckets left of sirloins sections and are 
feeding them to the dogs (our hired labor 
passed out before we could feed them). I 
hope you find yourself gorged with meat 
at the upcoming Pfingsten service. 

Sincerely, 

your red-bearded chump 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe 



By Brandon Wolfe and 
Roy Holm 


“You look like a little boy in that 
shirt. In fact, you look like a little 
boy. Anyone who dates you should 
probably seek help because of this 
fact.” 

“This place is boring. We need 
more protests.” 

“Spring is such a beautiful time 
of snot production. It’s quite love¬ 
ly how trees, flowers, and noses 
come to life in unison.” 

“I’m so glad Ben Roethlis- 
berger makes more money than 
Red Cross workers. That makes so 
much sense.” 

“I’m really not surprised no one 
went to Major Event. Just look at 
the acts you chose. Seriously, if 
you are going to have concerts, 
get some real music. Even if it’s a 
band no one has heard of, at least 


pick one that we can dance to and 
has some artistic process.” 

“Too many people turn to al¬ 
cohol for a solution. Too many 
people turn to books for a solution. 
Too many people turn to sports for 
a solution. Too many people create 
problems, man.” 

“Well, South Park got censored 
too. We’re not the only ones.” 

“Would anyone be opposed to 
Squirrel Fights? They would work 
in a similar fashion to Cock Fights 
only with squirrels. Come on, 
think about it.” 

“QM (the Quantitative Methods 
Course) is quite possibly the epit¬ 
ome of everything that is wrong 
with America. I truly, truly mean 
this to the veiy core of my being.” 

“I spit up phlegm from my 
throat on the Quad last week. 
About twenty times. Lay in that 
sun and walk in bare feet people.” 


By Brandon Wolfe 


Dear Grandfather Wolfe, 

My mother and I have a very 
toxic relationship. We haven’t had 
an actual conversation in nearly 
two years, and I’m afraid that we 
may never reconcile our differenc¬ 
es. I do not want this to happen, so 
recently I have been trying to fig¬ 
ure out the meaning of it all. I keep 
asking all the obvious questions. 
You know, like does God exist and 
is there something at the end? My 
mother certainly thinks so. Some¬ 
times I wonder if I should stop ask¬ 
ing questions and just let it all go. 
How can I fix this mess? 

Grandfather Wolfe’s Response: 

Well, here’s an obvious ques¬ 
tion for you: If a mother’s child is 
plagued with a unibrow and a pro¬ 
pensity for working the night shift 


at a local McDonald’s, can love for 
a child exist? 

Look, I’ve never seen you be¬ 
fore, but I can only assume this is 
your mother’s conundrum. Only a 
unibrow-ed McDonald’s employee 
would sound so utterly depressed 
about life. Your mother does not 
love you and never will. It’s time to 
stop washing your clothes and just 
accept that you inhabit everything 
that is the Big Mac. 

As for this thing about God, I 
don’t understand what you are so 
worried about. People ask for ad¬ 
vice all the time from people who 
aren’t necessarily in front of them. 
I mean, just look at this situation. 
You’re asking me a question, so 
does that make me God? 

Yes. Yes, it does. Please let go 
and allow this Grandfather to 
touch you with his wrinkled hands. 
If I am God, you are my creepy 


puppet with a unibrow. And let me 
tell you, I plan on pulling on your 
strings as painfully as possible. 

I will not allow you and your 
mother to reconcile because that’s 
just my style. And, quite frankly, 
you wouldn’t have made up any¬ 
way—probably because of your 
constant refusal to purchase twee¬ 
zers. 

Then again, perhaps I’ll allow 
one brief moment of clarity and 
forgiveness. As she sits on her 
death bed, there will be a brief 
moment of happiness. I hope she 
asks you to sing her favorite song 
in order to build up a sentimental 
memory. 

Mostly I’d allow this to happen 
just so you have to go through a 
more grueling mourning process. 
This way you will never forget all 
those lost years. Above all, you 
will know what her last smell was 
before death. A rancid McDouble 
drenched in her own son’s body 
odor. 

But hey, don’t blame me; it’s 
your own fault. You were the one 
too busy bathing in deep-fried 
grease to hold an actual emotional 
relationship with your own mother. 
And it’s not my fault you decided 
to stop showering to further wal¬ 
low in existential crisis. 

Honestly though, please don’t 
worry. Chances are that your 
mother never really had a real re¬ 
lationship with her parents either. 
That’s why there’s nothing at the 
end but a dry throat and a hungry 
belly. 

In that respect you should be 
very proud of yourself. I’m sure 
you’ve provided many a person 
with their last, cholesterol-injected 
meal. 



to the storm that knocked out all Verizon Wireless 
coverage. If I wanted my phone to be rendered use¬ 
less I’d just switch to AT&T. 

to everyone who got cited at Pig Roast for public 
urination. Being drunk makes you loud and top- 
heavy, not invisible. Cops can still see you. 

to JCPD for kicking the black bear off campus be¬ 
fore it got hurt. This is, after all, the week known 
as Finals when the rare Juniatian Sapien goes into 
a period of unadulterated rage. 


IN CAPS WITH OTH6PS 


BY 6PIN BUPT 
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